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LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Object  cmd  OrganiscUion. 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

n.  The  Association  comprises  five  Departments:  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade ; 
and  the  fifth  for  Art. 

in.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Gruineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreigpi  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  By-law.  Fore%n 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  l^unds  of  the 


Assooiation  is  an  Aasooiate  for  the  Annnal  Meeting  for  whioh  such 
payment  IB  made. 

VULl.  The  ATinnal  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  firsi 
day  of  Augast  in  each  year. 

Officers  cmd  Oovemment, 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Gonnoil,  i^ 
GBnerai  Secretary,  a  Treasorer  or  Treasnrers,  Foreign  Secretaiy, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected^  and 
liold  office   nntil    the    appointments    of   the  following  year  aro 


X.  The  Association  is  governed  bv  a  Council,  and  by  an  Ezeca- 
Hve  Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  CounciL 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  Ceneral  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  £ot  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  Slst  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Kepresentatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Biepresentative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Society. 

8.  Such  llepresentative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

XII.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Council,  the  Oeneral  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  CounciL 
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Xm.  The  Coonoil  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Anrmal  and  other  Meetings, 

XrV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Conmiittees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
su^iplace,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  tiie  financiid 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  n*om  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days*  notice,  for  such  purpose, 
and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVU.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  si^ed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

Xym.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Bights  and  Privileges  of  Members, 

XIX  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
votine  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  i2l  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  TransacHwis. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additionial  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges 
of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XV  III.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  TramsactionSj  and  may  nominate  two  Representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXn.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXni.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XHT. 
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Stcmdrng  a/nd  other  OommiUees, 

XXiV.  A  standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annnallj 
elected  at  the  Bnsiness  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee  has  the  power  to  appoint  Snb-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
hy  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVT.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio.  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee. The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio^ 
a  Member  of  eveiy  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

ConstUution  cmd  Condtict  of  Meetings, 

XXVn.  For  Qeneral  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Ezecutiye  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mitteesand  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

AAV  ill.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Fina/nces, 

XXX.  The  fands  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
heing  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

xxxTTT  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


THE  Twenty-second  Annual  Congress  of  the  AssociatioA 
was  held  at  Cheltenham,  from  October  23  to  30,  1878. 
On  no  previous  occasion  had  the  Association  met  in  a  town  of 
so  limited  a  population,  but  the  success  of  the  meeting  oom- 
pletelj  justified  the  experiment  No  doubt  much  of  this  suc- 
cess was  to  be  attributed  to  the  well-known  attractions  of 
Cheltenham,  but  more  especially  was  it  due  to  the  energetic 
Local  Honorary  Secretaries  (Colonel  Basevi  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Comford),  whose  services  the  Association  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure.  To  the  Mayor  of  Cheltenham  (Baron  de  Ferrieres) 
the  Congress  was  much  beholden  for  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit 
with  which  he  received  the  Association,  and  the  active  interest 
he  took  in  all  its  proceedings.  The  indefatigable  exertions  of 
these  gentlemen  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  will  always  recall  a 
pleasing  memory  to  those  who  attended  the  meeting. 

Prior  to  the  business  of  the  Congress  a  Special  Service 
was  held  at  the  Parish  Church,  and  the  sermon,  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D,,  will  be  found  in  another  portion 
of  this  volume.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Wednesday, 
October  23),  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Association — the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton — was  delivered  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  to  a  large  and  select  audience.  Previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  address  Mr.  Hastings,  President 
of  the  Council,  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  expressing  his  real  regret  that  he  was 
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unable,  through  unavoidable  circumstances,  to  be  present  at 
the  Cheltenham  meeting.  His  (Mr.  Hastings')  duty  therefore 
was  that  which  would  have  devolved'  on  his  Lordship  had  he 
been  present — of  introducing  his  successor  to  the  chair  of  the 
Congress.  Lord  Norton,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  few  surviving 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Association,  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  private  meeting  held  at  Lord  Brougham's  house  in 
July,  1857,  when  it  was  resolved  to  establish  the  Society.  As 
Mr.  Adderley,  he  had  twice  filled  the  chair  of  a  Section,  at  the 
first  meeting  at  Birmingham,  in  1857,  and  at  the  third,  at 
Bradford,  in  1859.  Lord  Norton  had  throughout  his  life  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  many  of  the  objects  discussed  by  the  Associ- 
ation, and  while  his  advent  to  the  Presidency  would  be  welcome 
to  all,  it  would  be  hailed  by  none  so  warmly  as  by  those  older 
members  of  their  body  who  knew  and  had  always  appreciated 
his  character  and  exertions. 

The  Addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  were  de- 
livered in  the  Ladies'  College,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Principal,  Miss  Beale.  The  Reception  Bpoom  was  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  and  the  Departments  met,  one  there,  and  the 
others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  addresses  and 
discussions  were  well  attended,  and  much  interest  was  evinoed 
in  the  proceedings. 

A  Public  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Booms,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  October  28,  to  hear  addresses  firom 
some  leading  members  of  the  Association  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Congress.  The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  we  were  all  apt  to  run  in  a  certain  groove,  and  to  do  as 
our  fathers  had  done ;  and  when  men  of  science  told  us  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  and  the  methods  of  treating  it,  we  were  apt 
to  look  upon  what  they  said  with  some  suspicion,  and  were  not 
prone  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track.  In  remedying  that  state 
of  things,  this  Society  had  done,  and  was  doing,  much  good* 
By  holding  Congresses,  by  printing  their  *  Transactions,"  and 
keeping  always  before  the  public  the  necessity  of  constant 
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progress  in  sanitary^  educational,  and  oognate  matters,  the 
Association  had  conduced  very  much  to  the  material  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Norton  in  the  course  of  his  r^narks  said,  what  he 
thought  the  Association  illustrated  most  forcibly  was  the  pos« 
session  and  long  establishment  of  the  principle  of  self-adminis« 
tration  in  this  country.     Here  was  an  Association  of  private 
Yolunteers,  apart  from  Parliament,  apart  from  the  Government, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  laws,  criticising  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tical amendment  the  action  of  the  State,  studying  the  habits 
and  the  requirements  of  themselves,  comparing  them  with  the 
modes  of  stimulating  action  in  other  countries,  in  a  sort  of  inter- 
national community  of  reciprocal  improvement  The  Association 
asnsted  to  make  the  laws  clearer,  more  equal  in  administration ; 
it  helped  to  diminish  mortality  and  disease  chiefly  amongst 
the  poor ;  to  unite  art  and  comfort  in  the  cheering  of  English 
homes ;  and  it  animated  the  mind  to  a  common  understanding 
of  the  principles  by  which  the  various  classes  were  not  intended 
by  Providence  to  divide  society,  but  to  dovetail  it ;  it  showed  the 
^cacy  of  combinations  for  good ;  the  moral  benefit  of  consult- 
ing together  for  mutual  improvement.     These  were  the  noble 
aims  of  the  discussions  of  the  Association,  which  were  certain 
to  find  sympathy  with  every  noble  nature  of  the  country — ^not 
only  amongst  those  who  were  working  with  them,  but  amongst 
all  who  were  worthy  of  the  subject.     The  common  good,  the 
maintenance  of  the  very  forms  and  spirit  of  their  institutions, 
the  fortunes,  the  stability,  he  might  say  the  existence  of  this 
nation  and  its  characteristic  freedom — which  none  of  them 
would  wish  to  see  other  than  it  was  at  present — depended 
mainly  upon  the  individual  interests  iu  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  country,  which  discussions  like  those  that  had  been  con- 
ducted during  the  week  tended  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
year  by  year. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  having  made  some  observations  on 
the  practice  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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public,  remarked  that  the  work  of  lawyers  was  to  find  otit 
what  the  law  was,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  practical  daily 
current  of  affairs  of  life. 

The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick,  after  referring  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  and  wide-spread  ignorance  was  not  only  dangeroiid 
to  the  individual,  but  a  peril  to  the  whole  community,  and  to 
the  delusion  that  instruction  in  mere  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  constituted  the  whole  of  education,  as  if  the  hearts 
of  boys  and  girls  did  not  need  to  be  as  much  trained  aa 
their  heads,  and  as  if  the  nation  were  concerned  in  sharpening 
the  wits  and  not  in  fonning  the  character  of  its  citizens,  H 
alluded  to  the  very  great  importance  of  so  organising  education  ™ 
— of  so  building  and  connecting  the  various  branches :  primary, 
secondary,  and  academical — ^that  the  humblest  lad  in  one  of 
their  parish  schools  (il*  he  were  really  a  lad  of  marked  and  ex- 
ceptional ability)  might  rise  by  merit,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
ability,  through  Grammar  Schools  to  the  Universities ;  and  ao, 
if  he  should  be  worthy  of  it,  attain  the  very  highest  position  in 
Church  or  State.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  to  connect  the  fl 
secondary  schools — the  great  public  schools — the  Grammar  ^ 
Schools,  and  so  forth,  with  the  Universities.  But  the  link  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  schools  was  still  to  a  great 
extent  wanting.  His  object  and  desire  was  to  band  together 
by  educational  links  the  various  ranks  of  society.  He  believed 
there  was  less  social  equality — less  mixture  of  classes  in  this 
country  than  in  almost  any  other,  which  arose  from  the  want  of 
common  interests,  tastes,  ideas,  and  culture,  which  a  better 
organisation  of  education  would  give;  and  that  if  they  had  a 
better  mixture  of  classes  and  schools,  and  if  more  boys  and 
girls  rose  from  a  lower  position  in  the  social  scale  to  a  higher 
position,  it  would  go  far  to  counteract  the  evil.  His  desire 
was  that  all  ranks  should  have  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  that  not  only  for  their  own  sakes  but  that  of 
the  nation  also.  In  that  way  alone  could  they  get  the  fuf 
power  and  virtue  of  the  country  put  forth* 
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Mr.  Dftvid  Chad  wick,  M.P.,  made  some  paasiiig  observa- 
tions on  the  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Economy 
and  Trade  Section,  and  in  reference  to  the  general  depression 
of  trade  said,  that  the  lesson  to  be  got  from  the  old  Book  and 
firom  moral  philosophers  of  all  time  was,  that  those  who  par* 
ticqpaied  in  large  profits  should  provide  for  a  rainy  day. 
Working  men  whose  wages  had  been  raised  from  20  to  100 
per  cent,  ou^^t  to  have  saved  a  portion  of  their  earnings, 
ought  to  have  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children^ 
oug^t  to  have  laid  something  by  for  bad  times.  The  purport  of 
the  remedy  proposed  was,  that,  now  bad  times  were  upon  us, 
we  should  reduce  our  expenditure ;  that  we  should  not  only  live 
widhdn  our  means,  but  with  much  less  than  our  present  means. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Bathbone  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  imhealthy 
signs  of  Art  that  it  should  be  made  a  mere  matter  of  money. 
It  was  too  bad  that  the  work  of  a  man,  who  had  given  his  soul, 
and  his  heart,  and  his  thought,  and  the  labour  of  his  life  to  it, 
should  only  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  an  exhibition,  and 
be  handed  about  from  dealer  to  collector,  and  from  collector  to 
dealer,  merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation.     It  damaged  the 
artist,  it  degraded  the  buyer,  and  it  degraded  all  those  who 
had  to  deal  with  Art.   Referring  to  the  national  political  value 
of  Art  as  representative  memorials  of  past  events,  he  said : 
There  was  no  town  in  the  country  of  which  its  inhabitants 
might  not  be  proud ;  he  might  almost  say  the  same  of  every 
English  village.     It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  men  of  whom 
the  town  was  proud  had  their  portraits  upon  the  walls  of  the 
town-Jialls,  but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  thing  if  some  of  the 
mcidents  of  the  history  of  the  town — ^incidents,  for  instance, 
<tf  heroismr— were  also  painted  upon  the  walls.     It  was  very 
waential  that  the  memory  of  those  events,  of  which  a  town  was 
proud,  should  not  be  allowed  to  die  out,  and  there  was  no 
more  practical  form  of  preserving  them  than  by  mural  paintings 
m  the  buildings  in  which  the  people  of  the  town  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  presiding  haying  heen 
passed,  the  meeting,  which  was  exceedingly  well  attended, 
broke  up. 

The  Mayor  gave  a  large  dinner  party  at  the  Plough  Hotel 
on  the  evening  of  the  Inaugural  Address,  and  on  a  subsequent 
evening  invited  the  members  to  a  banquet  at  the  Queen's  I 
Hotel.  Brilliant  soirees  were  also  held — one  at  the  Botunda 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor,  and  another  at  the  Ladies' 
College,  organised  by  the  Local  Committee.  On  Saturday,  the 
26th,  besides  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Tewkesbury,  members 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  On  the  following  Wednesday  a 
large  party  visited  Worcester  to  view  the  Boyal  Porcelain 
Works  and  the  noble  Cathedral,  and  afterwards,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  partook  of  luncheon  in  the 
Shire  Hall. 

At  the  concluding  General  Meeting  on  Wecbesday, 
October  30,  a  report  was  presented  on  the  results  of  the  Con- 
gress,' and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  many  persons 
who  in  one  form  or  another  had  contributed  to  the  great  success 
of  the  gathering. 

The  following  subjects  were  brought  forward  at  the  evening 
meetings  of  the  Association  during  the  Session : — *  A  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,'  *  London  Water  Supply,*  *  Frauds  of  Pro- 
moters of  Companies,'  ^  Railway  Accidents,'  ^  County  Adminis- 
tration,' *  Local  Government  of  London,'  *  The  International 
Prison  Congress,'  *  Artistic  Improvement  of  Towns,'  *  Em- 
ployers' Liability  for  Accidents  to  their  Servants.'  The 
meetings  were  very  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  good. 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Municipal  Law  and  the 
Repression  of  Crime  Sections  have  considered  jointly  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  The  Committee  had 
under  its  consideration  as  well  the  general  subject  of  Appeals 
in  Criminal  Cases  as  that  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  brought 

*  See  Appendix,  p^  741. 
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in  by  Sir  Greorge  Bowyer;  and  it  recommended  that  a  juris- 
diction in  Criminal  Appeal  on  the  fact  should  be  exercised 
by  a  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  composed 
of  three  or  more  of  the  judges,  by  whom  a  conviction  might 
be  quashed  or  the  sentence  commuted,  should  the  Court  be 
of  opinion  that  the  evidence  does  not  justify  the  conviction 
or  the  sentence  passed,  or  that  it  has  been  occasioned  from 
error  of  the  judge  or  misdirection,  or  fault  of  the  jury.  The 
Conmuttee  also  recommended  that  if  after  a  trial  new  evidence 
should  be  forthcoming,  the  Court  should  have  the  power  to 
order  a  new  triaL^ 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  Coroners'  Courts,  reported  on 
by  a  joint  Committee  last  year,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
Government  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  thereto. 
The  Bill  has  again  been  introduced  this  Session,  and  a  Paper 
on  it  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  F.C.S.,  at  an 
evening  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  Monday  the  1 7  th 
instant.  The  opinion  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  that  beyond 
the  consolidation  of  the  law,  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  if 
passed,  would  do  little  to  amend  it,  while  many  of  the  old 
abuses  would  remain  intact.  The  need  of  a  Public  Prose- 
cutor was  throughout  the  discussion  generally  recognised. 
The  Bill  is  referred  to  the  Municipal  Law  Committee  for 
consideration. 

On  the  undertaking  by  the  Government  last  Session  to 
bring  forward  the  question  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  the  Council 
refrained  from  making  any  representation  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Liverpool 
Congress.  A  Bill  has  been  this  Session  introduced,  entitled 
the  *  Prosecution  of  Offences  Bill,'  purporting  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  and  the  Jurisprudence  Committee  has  it  at  present 
under  consideration. 

The  subject  of  the  Sunmiary  Jurisdiction  of  Magistrates 
formed  one  of  the  special  questions  for  discussion  at  the 

*  See  Sessional  Proceedings,  1878-79,  p.  146. 
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Cheltenham  Congress.  A  resolution  was  passed  referring 
the  question  to  the  Council  for  further  consideration.  The 
Jurisprudence  Committee  is  going  carefully  through  the  Bill 
on  the  subject  which  has  been  introduced  this  Session,  and  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  will  be  communicated  to  the  Home 
Secretary. 

The  Attorney  General's  Bill  for  the  Codification  of  the 
Criminal  Law  was  also  discussed  at  the  Cheltenham  Con- 
gress. It  has  since  been  very  fully  considered  by  the 
Municipal  Law  and  Repression  of  Crime  Committees.  The 
clauses  were  gone  through  seriatim  and  reported  upon  at 
length,  and  the  Report  forwarded  to  the  Criminal  Code  Com- 
mission.' 

At  the  Cheltenham  Congress  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  read  a 
Paper  on  ^  Cumulative  Sentences,'  on  which  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  the  Council  to  represent  to  the  proper 
authorities,  that  where  an  offence  is  proved,  and  a  previous 
conviction  within  twelve  months  is  shown,  the  last  given 
sentence,  whether  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  should  be  doubled. 
The  recommendation  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Repression  of  Crime  Section. 

The  Committee  of  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section  also 
considered  the  question  of  Infanticide.  The  subject,  which 
has  been  several  times  before  the  Association,  formed  one  of 
the  special  questions  at  Aberdeen,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  the  Council  to  investigate  the  social  and  other 
causes,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  remedies.  Some  ladies 
were  added  to  the  Committee,  and  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inquiry.  The  Conunittee, 
however,  having  fully  considered  the  subject,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  make  any  recommendation. 

An  influential  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
the  17th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  presiding,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  securing  an  effective 

*  See  Sestional  Proceedings  1878-79,  p.  68. 
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representation  of  this  country  at  the  Second  International 
Prison  Congress^  which  took  place  at  Stockhohn,  on  the  20th 
of  August  last.     The  meeting  heartily  approved  of  the  object 
of  the  Congress,  and  resolved  that  the   Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  should  be  asked  to  appoint  official 
del^ates  to  represent  this  country  at  the  Congress.      The 
first  International  Prison  Congress  was  held  in  London,  in 
1872,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  its  object  being 
to  collect  reliable  prison  statistics,  to  gather  information,  and 
to  compare  experience  as  to  the  working  of  different  prison 
systems,  and  the  effect  of  various  systems  of  penal  legisla- 
tion;   to  compare  the  deterrent  effects  of  various  forms  of 
punishment  and  treatment,  and  the  methods  adopted,  both 
for  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crime.     A  memorial  was 
accordingly  presented  to  the  Home  Secretary,  urging  him  to 
appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  Congress.     On  the  part 
of  this  Association,  the  Council   appointed  the  following  as 
representatives  at  the  Congress : — Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  C.B. ; 
Sir  John  Smale,  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong ;  Mr.  T.  B.  LL 
Baker;  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hill.*     The  report 
of  the  representatives  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  was 
presented  to  the  Council  at  the  Cheltenham  Congress.     Dr. 
Wines,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  also  read  a  Paper  on  its 
proceedings  in  the  Jurisprudence  Department. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Health  Department  had 
under  its  consideration  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Amend- 
ment Bill.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  various  amendments  were  suggested,  having 
reference  to  the  supply  of  water,  which  were  handed  to  Mr. 
Brown,  the  promoter  of  the  Bill,  who  promised  they  should  be 
inserted  in  it.     The  Bill  ultimately  became  law. 

The  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
mcDt  Bill  was  also  considered  by  the  Health  Committee,  and 
amendments  recommending  the  abandonment  of  the  permissive 

*  See  Sessional  Proceedings  1878-70|  p.  109. 
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powers  sought  bj  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  WorKs,  and 
suggestions  of  some  other  small  alterations  in  detail,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  then  sitting  on  the  Bill. 

The  resolution  on  the  question  of  Spelling  Reform,  passed 
at  Cheltenham,  was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Education 
Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  its  numbers.  The  Committee 
has  carefully  considered  the  subject,  and  has  agreed  to  resolu- 
tions affirming  that  a  well-considered  and  generally  recognised 
altematiye  method  of  spelling,  in  which  each  separate  sound 
should  be  uniformly  represented,  would  be  desirable.  These 
resolutions  have  been  forwarded  to  School  Boards,  heads  of 
schools,  school  inspectors,  and  others,  with  a  request  to  be 
informed:  1.  Whether  the  resolutions  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval? 2.  If  so,  what  would  be  in  their  opinion  the  best 
authority  to  initiate  any  action  upon  the  subject?  and  3. 
How  such  initiating  authority  should  be  set  in  motion  ? 

The  Health  Committee  also  had  before  it  the  question  of 
Open  Spaces,  which  was  part  of  the  subject  of  a  special 
question  at  the  Aberdeen  Congress.  The  Council  was  then 
reconmiended  to  memorialise  the  Government  in  favour  of  the 
extension  and  utilisation  of  local  powers  for  providing  open 
spaces  in  towns  generally.  The  Committee  was  of  opinion  that, 
bearing  in.  mind  the  recent  nature  of  legislation  on  the  ques- 
tion, it  would  not  be  expedient  just  then  to  take  any  action  in 
the  matter.  The  subject,  however,  was  again  brought  forward 
at  the  Cheltenham  Congress,  when  a  resolution  was  passed 
referring  it  to  the  Council  to  consider  what  should  be  the  best 
course  to  adopt  for  the  creation  and  provision  of  new,  and  the 
better  care  and  administration  of  existing  gardens  and  public 
spaces  of  the  metropolis  and  large  towns,  so  as  to  bring  their 
condition  and  administration  to  the  same  perfection  as  displayed 
in  the  metropolis  of  France.  The  question  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Committee  for  reconsideration. 

The  desirability  of  the   Extension  and  Improvement  of 
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Cottage  Accommodation  for  the  Rural  Population  was  also 
referred  to  the  Committee^  which  appointed  a  sub-conunittee 
to  inquire  into  the  details  of  the  question,  and  directed  that  if 
necessary  it  should  be  discussed  at  an  evening  meeting. 

The  joint  Committee  on  State  Medicine^  of  the  British 
Medical  and  this  Association^  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  expressing  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  constitution  of  local  government  districts,  and 
the  present  anomalous  condition  of  their  boundaries  in  relation 
to  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures,  offer  serious  obstacles 
to  good  local  government;  and  the  memorialists  hoped  that 
the  Bill  on  County  Government,  if  re-introduced,  may  be  so 
altered  as  to  provide  for  a  re-arrangement  of  county  boundaries, 
especially  in  cases  where  local  districts  include  part  of  more 
than  one  county,  and  where  physical  circumstances,  with 
relation  to  drainage  and  water-supply,  require  an  alteration  of 
existing  limits. 

The  Committee  also  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lord 
President  of  Council,  in  which  they  showed  the  desirability 
of  opportunities  being  given  to  medical  men  to  obtain  register- 
able  qualifications  for  the  performance  of  certain  public 
duties  included  under  the  head  of  State  Medicine ;  and  they 
recommended  that  in  the  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Medical  Act,  then  before  Parliament,  clauses  should  be 
inserted  providing  that  the  examining  boards  established  by 
that  Bill  should  examine  candidates  in  the  subject  of  State 
Medicine,  and  should  grant  certificates  of  competency,  to  be 
registerable  as  qualifications  in  State  Medicine  for  Medical 
appointments  in  the  Public  Health  service. 

The  Committee,  having  considered  the  mode  of  reporting 
by  Medical  Officers  of  Health  generally,  ordered  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  all  extra-Metropolitan  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  asking :  1.  Whether  they  report  periodi- 
cally. 2.  If  so,  how  often,  and  in  what  form  ?  and  3.  Whether 
such  reports  are  printed,  and  if  so,  whether  circulated,  and  the 
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numbers  published  ?     The  replies  are  now  being  tabulated  for 
the  future  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

The  resolution  passed  at  Cheltenham  as  to  the  working  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1872  and  1875  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Health  Committee^  and  the  Committee 
has  agreed  that  it  would  be  premature  at  this  juncture  to  pass 
an  opinion. 

The  subjects  of  the  Extinction  of  Customary  and  other 
Special  Tenures  and  the  Conversion  of  licaseholds ;  and  the 
desirability  of  Promoting  the  Scientific  Teaching  of  Music  in 
Elementary  Schools^  referred  to  the  Council  by  resolutions 
passed  at  Cheltenham^  are  now  in  the  hands  respectively  of 
the  Committees  of  the  Municipal  Law  and  Art  Departments 
for  consideration.  The  latter  subject  will  be  discussed  at  an 
Evening  Meeting,  at  which  Dr.  John  HuUah  will  read  a 
Paper. 

At  Liverpool  and  Aberdeen  a  Section  for  the  consideration 
of  subjects  connected  with  Art  was  added  to  the  other 
Departments  of  the  Congress  by  particular  desire  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  success  of  the  Section  on  both  occa- 
sions led  ultimately  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether  it 
might  not  be  with  advantage  continued  regularly,  and  at  the 
last  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  Members,  a  permanent  Art 
Department  was  proposed,  and  a  resolution  carried  authorising 
the  establishment  of  a  Department,  exclusively  for  the  discus- 
sion of  Art  subjects. 

Sir  John  Smale,  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong,  and  Dr. 
E.  C.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  have  been  appointed  Foreign  Corresponding  Members 
of  the  Association.  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  has  undertaken  the 
duties  of  Treasurer,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Cook- 
son,  Mr.  E.  Herbert  Draper  that  of  Joint  Secretary  to  the 
Economy  and  Trade  Department,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes  of 
Secretary  of  the  Art  Department,  in  succession  to  Mr.  H. 
H.  Statham,  resigned. 
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Sinee  the  publioation  of  the  last  volume  of  '  Transaotiona ' 
aeyeral  deaths  of  members  of  the  Association  have  taken 
place,  among  whom  the  Council  record  with  deep  r^et  the 
following: — The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  Bussell,  the  Bight  Hon. 
Bussell  Gumey,  Q.C.,  M.P.;  Sir  Francis  H.  Goldsmid, 
Bart,  M.P.;  Corr — Vander  Maeren,  Geoige  Botlej,  John 
Brooke,  Sir  James  Cox,  M.D.;  John  Dickinson,  S.  S. 
Dickinson,  M.P.;  Bichard  Hammill,  W.  G.  Lumlej,  Esq., 
Q.C.;  Alexander  Bobertson,  Bentley  Shaw,  Thomas  Sop- 
with,  F.B.S.;  Daniel  Sturdy,  William  Taylor,  F.S.S.;  Sir 
H.  S.  Thompson,  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan,  3ir  Walter  C. 
Trevelyan,  Bart,  and  Sir  F.  Martin  Williams,  Bart,  M.P. 
Beference  to  some  of  them  is  made  by  the  President  of  Council 
in  his  address.^  Sir  Francis  H.  Goldsmid,  who  met  with  an 
untimely  death,  was,  many  years  ago,  an  active  member  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  interested  himself  much  in 
the  business  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Sopwith,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  Association.  For 
some  years  he  attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  failing  health  of  late  prevented  him  from  doing 
80.  To  Mr.  S.  S.  Dickinson,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
F.S.S.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Trevelyan,  the  Association  was  on 
various  occasions  indebted  for  contributions. 

A  statement  of  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  is  annexed. 
At  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  July  31st,  1878,  there  was  no 
liability,  and  a  balance  was  carried  forward  of  268Z.  12^.  Id. 

The  Corporatipn  of  Manchester  has  invited  the  Association 
to  hold  its  next  Congress  in  that  town.  It  is  thirteen  years 
since  the  Association  met  there,  and  it  is  hoped  the  meeting  will 
be  as  brilliant  and  successful  as  that  which  then  took  place.  The 
Corporation  has  appointed  a  Conunittee  to  aid  in  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  and  at  a  large  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
on  the  21st  inst.,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  the  chair,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  in  London  of  the  Mayor,  an  influential 

>  Seejwf^,  p.  151. 
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Local  Committee  was  formed^  embracing  representatives  of 
every  class  and  section  of  the  town.  Many  of  those  who  aided 
the  Association  at  its  former  Congress  there  have  again  come 
forward,  and  everything  promises  well  for  the  forthcoming 
meeting. 

I  may  state  in  conclusion  that  the  editing  of  the  present 
volume  of  ^  Transactions  '  has  been  conducted  by  a  Committee 
composed  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Honorary 
General  Secretary,  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  Depart- 
ments, and  that  our  labours  have  been  materially  lightened 
by  the  assistance  of  the  energetic  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison, 

Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 

24th  March,  1879. 
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PREACHED   BEFOPiE   THE  ASSOCIxVTION 

IX 

THE  PARISH  CHURCH,  CHELTENHAM, 

Ov  Wednesday,  October  23,  1878, 
By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  BARRY,  D.D. 

CANON  OF  WOBCESTEB  CATHEDRAL,  PRINCIPAL  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE, 
LONDON,  AND  HONORARY  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


Christianity  and  the  Science  of  Law. 
The  law  is  goody  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully. — 1  TiM.  i.  8. 

THE  very  presence  of  the  representatives  of  this  Congress  in 
the  House  of  God  is  infinitely  more  suggestive  and  more 
instructive  than  any  words  which  could  be  spoken  even  by  an 
eloquent  and  thoughtful  preacher.  For  it  distinctly  stamps 
the  work  of  this  coming  week  with  the  religious  conviction 
that  they  who  take  part  m  it  are  simply  *  Fellow-workers  with 
God'  in  carrying  out  towards  all  humanity  the  laws  of  His 
beneficent  providence — a  conviction  in  which  lies  the  secret  at 
once  of  an  inspiring  confidence  and  of  a  chastening  humility. 
Of  confidence,  because  it  tells  us  that  any  work  which  is  in 
accordance  with  that  Supreme  Law,  can  no  more  essentially 
fail  of  its  purpose  than  the  stars  can  fall  from  their  orbits. 
Of  humility,  because  it  reminds  us  that  the  agency  which  we 
can  put  in  motion  is  only  one  out  of  many  agencies,  all 
marshalled  under  the  one  Divine  Will,  and  working  out,  each 
in  its  own  appointed  way,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  It 
must  be  in  that  conviction,  my  brethren,  that  you  ask  to-day 
His  blessing  on  your  work.  In  that  conviction  during  the 
coming  week  may  the  work  itself  go  on  anA  prosper ! 
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But  still,  on  occasions  like  this  it  is  natural,  almost  inevit- 
able, that  one  who  is  bidden  to  address  you  as  a  Minister  of 
Christ  should  try  to  think  out  for  himself,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  power  to  suggest  to  you,  what  is  the  true  relation  of  the 
principle  of  religion — that  is,  ultimately  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity— to  the  work  of  the  Social  Science  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  a  relation  of  sympathy. 
Our  Lord  himself  taught  us  (in  a  passage,  which,  as  it 
happens,  is  the  Gospel  of  this  week),  that,  while  the  love  of 
God  is  the  first  and  great  commandment,  directly  or  indirectly 
claiming  *  all  the  mind '  of  thought,  *  all  the  soul '  of  moral  re- 
solution, *  all  the  strength  '  of  practical  work,  yet  there  is  *  a 
second  like  unto  it' — like  in  its  universality  of  scope — ^like 
in  the  perfect  harmony  which  unites  both  together — like  in 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction,  by  which  the  lower  leads  up 
to  the  higher,  and  the  higher  by  reflex  action  kindles  and 
exalts  the  lower.  That  second  commandment  is  '  the  Love  of 
our  Neighbour ' ;  and  the  whole  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  this  Congress  shows  plainly  enough,  that — ^if  in  its  pro- 
motion of  social  well-being  it  does  not  despise  the  principle 
of  enlightened  self-interest — if  it  appeals  thoughtfully  and 
calmly  to  the  massive  strength  of  public  duty — yet  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  give  to  its  work  time,  labour,  thought, 
there  has  always  glowed  the  fire  of  the  higher  spirit,  wmoh 
modern  phraseology  describes  as  *  the  enthusiasm  of  Humanity,' 
and  which  the  Bible  calls  by  a  homelier  but  perhaps  more  in- 
telli^ble  name,  *  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour.'  It  is  therefore, 
surely  in  a  spirit  of  unreserved  sympathy,  that  one  who  con- 
templates society  from  the  Christian  stand-point  should  re- 
gard whatever  is  to  be  done  here  to  search  out  social  evils,  and 
to  apply  their  remedies,  to  understand  principles  of  social  well- 
being,  and  to  promote  their  application^  in  these  critical  times 
of  English  and  indeed  of  all  European  society. 

Very  clearly  this  ought  to  be  so ;  and  in  constantly 
increasing  degree,  I  trust  it  is  so.  Christianity  is  learning 
more  and  more — in  respect  of  its  own  essentiaJ  agencies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  all  other  agencies  of  true  enlightenment, 
culture,  beneficence,  on  the  other — to  enter  into  the  full  mean- 
ing of  our  Master's  words,  *  These  things  ought  ye  to  have 
done ;  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone.'  It  is  certainly 
right  that  it  should  trust  first  and  last,  with  all  the  strength  of 
a  sacred  enthusiasm,  simply  to  the  Light  and  the  Grace  of 
Christ,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  His  Church  to  minister. 
But  it  is  now  felt  also  to  be  ri^ht  that,  as  in  its  missionary 
work  abroad,  so  also  in  its  wo^ — half  missionary  and  haUT 
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pastoral — at  home,  it  should  welcome  heartily  all  forms  of 
agency  which/  being  true  and  good  in  themselves,  must 
necessarily  work  in  obedience  to  what  our  first  great  English 
Divine  calls  'the  Law  Eternal'  of  God.  For  that  Law  has 
many  branches,  natural  and  supernatural,  while  in  each  and 
aQ  it  bears  one  fruit  of  obedience  to  the  supreme  Will. 

But  yet  sympathy  is  far  from  implying  identity,  either 
of  character  or  method.  It  exists,  as  between  individuals,  so 
between  parties  and  principles,  which  are  not  so  much  like, 
as  complementary  to,  one  another,  each  following  up  a  sphere 
which  me  other  does  not  seek  to  occupy,  both  supplying  pecu- 
liar currents  of  force,  which  move  in  opposite  directions  to 
complete  the  circuit  of  perfect  unity. 

So  (as  it  seems  to  me)  it  is  with  the  principle  of  religion, 
embodi^  in  Christianity,  and  the  principle  of  Social  Science. 

L  Christianity  starts  necessarily  ^vith  the  individual  soul. 
Its  first  gift,  implied  in  the  very  word  *  Atonement,'  is  the 
realisation  of  a  spiritual  tie  between  the  soul  and  the  God  who 
made  it  and  quickens  it — a  tie  belonging  to  the  very  nature  of 
man — a  tie  broken  by  sin,  but  knit  together  once  more  in  the 
redemption  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Its  second  gift,  the 
gift  of  grace,  is  simply  the  reproduction  in  each  soulj  thus 
reunited  to  God,  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so 
that  it  may  say  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, '  I  live,  yet  not  I.' 
It  is  the  *  Christ  that  liveth  in  me,'  In  respect  of  both  it  is 
clear  that  the  soul  is  brought  (as  Holy  Scripture  has  it)  *  into 
the  wilderness'  of  a  holy  solitude,  'where  God  may  plead  with 
it  face  to  face.'  And  again,  as  in  respect  of  these  its  Divine 
^fts,  so  in  the  one  condition  of  receiving  them,  there  is  the 
same  perfect  individuality.  Faith  is  an  individual  act.  Even 
in  the  gathered  congregation  of  Christians,  though  in  prayer 
and  praise  they  speak  as  one,  yet  in  the  *  I  believe '  of  Chris- 
tian faith  each  can  think,  speak,  act  for  himself  alone — con- 
scions  (as  has  been  said),  in  the  moments  of  his  highest  aspi- 
ration, of  two  existences,  and  two  only,  God  and  his  own 
souL  All  religion,  which  deserves  the  name,  starts  thus  with 
the  individual ;  and  so  starting,  it  cannot  in  its  essence  be  a 
system  of  laws,  rites  or  institutions.  It  is  a  life  *  of  the 
Spirit,'  free  alike  in  the  grace  of  God  which  awakens  it,  and 
in  the  answer  of  faith  and  love,  which  marks  the  awakening. 
We  know  how  the  same  apostle,  who  in  his  old  age  calmly  and 
(so  to  speak)  judicially,  determines  in  the  text  the  right  use 
of  law,  yet  in  the  stormier  crises  of  his  ministry  had  to  pro- 
test, with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  nature,  against  all  such 
idolatry  of  law  as  should  attribute  to  it  a  chief  place  in  the 
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work  of  salvation.     He  had  in  trutli  to  fight,  as  in  a  mal 
of  lite  and  death,  to  maintam  the   perfect  individuality  and 
I  perfect  freedom,   as  of  the  grace  of  God  shed  abroad  in  thi 
80 nl,  so  also  of  the  faith  which  throws  the  sonl  absolutely 
that  Divine  grace,  alike  for  acceptance  and  for  regeneratioiL. 

It  is  true  that  Christianity  has  its  sacred  and  undying  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  and  I   may  add  that  it  is  the  only  unity  which 
the  workl  has  yet  seen,  absolutely  co-extensive  in  capacity 
with  humanity  itself,  embracing  all  races,  all  ages,  all  types  of^ 
character.     To  be  '  Catholic '  is  not  an  accident,  but  an  ea<^| 
sential  property,  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  ^* 

But  that  unity,  be  it  ever  remembered,  though  it  exists 
between  men^  is  not  a  direct  unity  between  them,  but  an  in- 
direct unity,  necessarily  following   from  the  direct  unity  of 
each  soul  through  Christ  with  God,     The  lira  be  of  the  body 
(to  use  the  well-known  metaphor)  are  oue,  not  as  bound  tOj 
one  another — the  foot  to  the  hand,  or  the  ear  to  the  eye — bj 
bonds  which  must  fetter  the  free  action  of  each ;  but  because 
all  are  united  to  the  one  sonrce  of  nervous  energy  in  the  head^ 
or  to  the  one  source  of  a  common  life-blood  in  the  heart, 
you  trace  in  St  Paul's  epistles  the  development  of  ChristiaB 
doctrine,  corresponding  (as   of  course  it    necessarily  corres 
ponded)  with  the  parallel  development  of  the  Christian  Church ' 
on  earth,  you  will  find  first,  in  the  four  great  epistles  of  his     i 
third  missionary  journey,  the  gospel  of  personal  Christianity^^ 
and  then  in  the  epistles  of  the  Captivity,  the  full  doctrine  of^ 
the  holy  ('atholic  Church.     The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  hailed 
as  being  life  out  of  death  to  the  individual  soul  (as  in  the  Gala-*^ 
tian  and  Roman  Epistles),  before  He  is  contemplated  underW 
the  grander  and  profounder  conception  of  the  Epistle  to  Ephe-     ■ 
sus,  as  '  gathering  all  humanity  unto  Himself.'     This  is   the 
Divine  order;  and  it   is  (be  it  remarked   in  passing)  rather 
from  inverting  that  order  than  from  absolutely  ignoring  either 
element  in   tt,  that  so  many  errors  have  arisen  to  pervert  the 
Christian  life,  and  so  many  controversies  to  vex  and  divide  our^ 
common  Christianity.  V 

It  follows,  moreover,  from  the  very  nature  of  this  reli- 
gious unity,  that  it  manifests  itself  rather  in  principles  than  in 
laws.  It  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  framework  of  the  various 
institutions  of  human  society  in  various  ages  and  spheres;  and 
while  it  so  adapts  itself,  it  tells  with  a  strong,  though  often 
indirect,  influence  upon  these  institutions  themselves.  It  has^ 
moreover,  of  necessity  its  own  laws,  its  external  and  visible 
means  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  and  its  rules^  its  ritual,  its 
tliscipline,  at  once  symbols  of  the  inner  unity  and  means  of 
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moulding  to  it  the  outward  life.  But  its  real  life  lies  not  in 
these.  They  are  nothing,  except  as  appropriated  by  indivi- 
dual faith ;  so  far  as  they  are  laws,  they  are  even  then  but 
secondary  influences,  which  cannot  without  grievous  error 
and  harm  be  exalted  to  a  chief  place  in  religious  life.  When 
St  Paul  in  the  ^eat  passage  in  the  Ephesian  epistle  (iv.  4-6), 
which  sums  up  its  whole  A)ctrine,  dwells  on  the  *  one  body,' 
he  places  the  source  of  unity  in  the  indwelling  of  the  *  one 
Spirit,'  the  *  one  Lord,'  the  *  one  God  and  Father  of  all ; '  he 
finds  its  means  in  the  ^one  baptism,'  which  is  the  gift  of 
individual  grace ;  he  traces  its  signs,  not  in  one  law,  one  rite, 
one  discipline,  but  in  *  one  faith,'  and  *  one  hope  of  our  calling,' 
and  in  the  charity  which  is  the  one  *  bond  of  peace.'  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  Church,  if  all  who  moulded  her  thought 
and  guided  her  destinies  had  moved  always  along  the  apostolic 
lines  I 

11.  Such  is  the  method  and  principle  of  Christianity.  Par- 
don me  if  1  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  strong  emphasis ;  for  it 
deeply  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  ponder  it  well,  in  times 
which  drive  us  to  determine  what  is  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
our  Christianity.  It  begins  in  individual  life;  its  unity  expresses 
itself  mainly  in  living  principle  and  not  in  law.  Now  the  very 
principle  of  the  work  of  this  Congress  is  (if  I  understand  it 
rightly)  exactly  the  converse  of  this.  It  is  so  in  its  theory. 
For  it  starts  with  society  considered  as  a  whole ;  its  science 
claims  to  be  social  not  individual ;  its  great  object  is  to  discover 
and  to  enforce  the  right  means  by  which  society,  as  such, 
reacts  on  the  individual  for  his  right  development  in  body  and 
soul.  It  is  so  In  its  method.  It  appeals,  of  course,  to  indivi- 
dual thought  and  conscience;  for  it  must  enlist  individual 
energy  in  the  cause,  especially  in  a  country  where  such  energy 
counts  for  much,  and  where  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
alL  But  this  energy  is  regarded  not  as  acting  in  isolation  and 
independence,  but  as  working  through  the  community,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  power  of  influencing  corporate  action  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  Englishman; 

Hence,  since  law  is  (so  to  speak)  the  syllabled  expression 
of  the  voice  of  society  as  a  whole,  the  great  machinery  of  this 
Congress  is  the  machinery  of  law.  If  1  am  correctly  informed, 
it  arose  in  the  first  instance  out  of  the  study  of  the  right  action 
of  law  in  its  repressive  and  corrective  functions :  and  although 
it  has  naturally  outgrown  its  earlier  limitations,  and  is  e^ddently 
stiU  capable  of  a  far  larger  development,  yet,  unless  its  whole 
character  be  altered,  it  is  still  with  law,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word,  that  it  must  deal.     First,  with  Law  in  the  abstract — 
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the  science  of  jurisprudence^  the  right  methods  of  administra- 
tion^  the  simplification  and  completion  of  that  perplexing  and 
heterogeneous  congeries  of  laws,  the  irregularities  and  incon- 
sistencies of  which  are  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  price- 
less blessing  of  a  spontaneous    and  gradual  growth  of  our 
English  Constitution.    Then  Law  in  its  application  to  all — the 
laws  of  health,  preserving  the  body,  telling  on  the  visible  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  and  through  them  indirectly  fostering  the 
decency,  the  self-respect,  the  superiority  to  mere  animal  tempta- 
tions, which  are  more   than   bodily — the  laws  of  education 
brought  to  bear  on  the  mass  of  society,  freely  if  it  may  be, 
compulsorily  if  it  must  be,  dealing  primarily  perhaps  with 
the  understanding,  but  necessarily,  in  the  complex  nature  of 
man,  aflRecting  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  even  the  spirit — 
the  laws  of  commerce,  and  the  economy  regulating  all  com- 
mercial action,  which  represent  to  us  human  [society  as  held 
together   by  mutual  needs  and  common  interests — the   ma- 
chinery of  that  Art-teaching,  which  is  now  more  and  more 
winning  its  way  to  a  right  place  in  national  education,  guid- 
ing and  kindling  the  imagination,  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  faculty,  is  the  connecting  medium  between  the  clear, 
cold  light  of  intellect,  and  the  warm  glow  of  affection.    Lastly, 
Law  in  its  partial  and  abnormal  application  to  the  evil-doer — 
the  function  of  punishment,  whether  as  deterrent  from  crime 
in  general,  or  as  reformatory  to  the  criminal  in  particular — the 
means  of  prevention  of  crime,  as  far  better  than  punishment,  in 
removing  excessive  temptations  and  in  laying  hold  of  the  young 
life,  just  as  it  begins  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  crime,  but 
before  it  is  stiffened  in  that  perverse  and  unhappy  .direction. 
But  in  all  cases  the  great  question  seems  to  be.  How  shall 
society  by  that  influence  of  central  law  to  which  the  current 
of  public  opinion  now  concedes  such  scope  as  in  the  last  gene- 
ration would  have  been  thought  unsound,  dangerous,  impos- 
sible— how  (I  say)  shall  it  act  upon  the  individual  both  for  his 
natural  well-being  in  body  and  soul,  and  for  his  correction  (if 
need  be)  and  restoration  to  well-being  ? 

Hence,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  the  action  here  pur- 
sued is  the  converse  of  the  action  of  Christianity.  Christianity 
starts  from  the  individual ;  your  science  from  society.  Chris- 
tianity acts  by  the  free  energy  of  principle ;  you  would  act  by 
the  wholesome  direction  and  constraint  of  law. 

Yet  this  converse  action  is  not  antagonistic,  but  comple- 
mentary. It  completes  (so  to  speak)  the  natural  circuit.  In 
the  one  process  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  shining  on  each 
point  of  the  earth  and  sea  of  humanity,  draws  out,  by  subtle 
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invisible  action,  the  exhalation  of  spiritual  life.     In  the  other, 

that  invisible   exhalation,  rising  continuallj  till  it  pervades 

the  whole  sphere  of  life,  is  condensed  on  the  firmament,  which 

encompasses  it  as  a  whole,  and  so  falls  in  visible  rain,  fertilising 

every  spot  of  earth,  and  replenishing  the  great  reservoir  of  the 

ocean.  K  the  first  be  the  primary  action,  from  which  all  starts, 

ud  without  which  the  other  is  impossible,  yet  the  second  is  its 

needful  complement  in  the  Divine  order,  and^  if  it  fails,  the 

M  natural  circuit  must  be  broken,  and  the  primary  force  be 

wtsted  in  illimitable  space. 

Each  principle  must  recognise  the  other,  resisting  the 
temptation  (inherent  in  all  earnest  devotion,  whether  to  reli- 
gion or  to  science)  to  make  that  in  which  it  believes  to  be 
simply  all  in  all,  and  to  view  with  jealousy,  if  not  with  hosti- 
lity, any  other  power  which  claims  to  have  an  iodependent 
ind  co-ordinate  place,  in  working  out  the  welfare  of  Humanity, 
and  therefore  the  glory  of  God. 

So  the  Christian  would  be  compelled  to  hold  the  advocates 
of  Social  Science  as  wrong — even  dangerously  wrong — if  they 
believed  that  mere  machinery,  rightiy  constructed  and  worked, 
would  do  everything — if  they  ignored  the  free  action  of  spi- 
ritual forces,  or  denied  to  it  the  first  and  chiefest  place  in 
working  out  the  welfare  of  Society.  Against  such  idolatry  of 
Law  the  Christianity  of  to-day  ought  to  protest  with  all  the 
fervour  of  St.  Paul,  declaring  that  the  true  well-spring  of 
human  salvation  and  growth  lies  in  the  individual  communion 
of  the  soul  with  God  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  free 
growth  of  His  true  humanity  in  each  individual  soul. 

III.  But  the  time  for  this — if  it  ever  existed — has  now 
passed  away ;  and  the  hour  has  come  in  which,  with  the  aged 
apostle  afler  his  great  battle  was  won,  we  may  say  with  grave 
and  hearty  emphasis,  ^  The  Law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  law- 
folly/  It  has  its  right  and  sacred  function.  So  it  is  in  the  moral 
government  of  God ;  so,  if  human  law  be  just  and  right,  wise 
and  self-restrained,  and  thus  accord  with  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, it  must  be  with  the  law  of  man.  It  has  its  function.  All 
honour  to  those  who  give  study  and  labour  to  consider  how  it 
may  fulfil  that  function ;  not  by  haphazard,  not  by  temporary 
makeshifts  to  meet  partial  exigencies  of  the  moment,  not  in 
the  partiality  of  class  legislation,  not  in  the  timidity  of  tenta- 
tive expedient  and  inconsistent  compromise;  but  with  the 
thonghtfulness  and  the  method,  the  largeness  and  the  determi- 
nation, of  true  Social  Science. 

It  has,  indeed,  its  various  functions  ;  but  it  is  in  its  function 
as  affecting  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  society,  that  Chris- 
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tiaoity  must  feel  the  deepest  interest.  There  is  no  more  notable 
iiistfuice  of  a  truth,  so  enunciated  as  to  convey  impressionB  of 
fiilsebood,  than  the  trite  and  plaugible  saying  that  *  No  mail 
can  be  made  happy,  moraI»  religious^  by  Acts  of  Parliament,* 
It  ifl,  of  course,  a  truth;  for  the  real  spring  of  happiness, 
goodness,  holiness  must  be  from  within — called  forth  there 
(as  the  Gospel  emphatically  teaches)  as  a  stream  of  *livi 
water/  by  the  Spirit  nf  God,  But  it  is  a  shallow  fidsehood,  il 
it  conceal  the  fact  that  law  may  do  much,  and  ought  to  do  as  1 
much  as  it  may,  to  remove  hindrances  and  to  create  facilitiea 
for  the  happiness,  and  the  goodness,  and  the  holiness  of  man« 
In  the  outer  sphere  of  action  how  much  can  it  do  to  aid  that 
harmony  of  individuality  and  unity,  which  all  true  religion 
maintains  in  the  inner  sphere  of  the  spirit,  bidding  the  indi- 
vidual to  obey  and  consider  society  at  large,  bidding  society  to 
protect  and  care  for  the  individual  I  I  may  remark  that,  while 
the  foimcr  of  these  agencies  belongs  to  all  law — being,  in  fact, 
the  very  reason  of  it^  existence:  the  latter— the  care  for  the 
freedom,  the  growth,  tlie  sacredness^  of  individuality — ^is  notM 
only  the  glory  of  modern  law,  and  of  the  science  which  amendiS 
and  directs  it,  but  is  not  obscurely  connected  with  the  infla* 
cnce  of  Chriatianity  itself  on  modem  thought  and  modern  civi- 
lisation. 

You  will  trace  easily  this  double  influence  of  law  in  all  th€ 
various  forms  of  its  action. 

Look  at  the  form  of  law  at  which  St.  Paul  in  the  text  and  itA^I 
context  especially  glances.     I  mean  its  repression  of  evil-doin£ 
— its  removal  of  the  hindrances  to  goad  which  arise  from  thf 
Tice,  the  crime,  the  sin  of  men. 

Note  how  to  the  old  idea  of  simple  vengeance  on  evil — 
right  in  itself,  but  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  I 
the  hand  of  man — there  has  succeeded,  first,  the  principle 
deterrence  from  crime,  that  is  the  protection  of  society  fron 
individual  wickedness  ;  and  next,  the  principle  of  chastisement^ 
and  reformation — ^in  old  days  hardly  dreamt  of — which  shov 
the  care  and  sympathy  of  human  society^  even  for  the  sinful 
individuaL 

Note  how,  going  even  beyond  repression  and  chastisementi 
our  modem  law  aims  at  prevention  rather  than  cure,  recognis^j 
ing  the  existence  of  strong  temptations  in  the  social  condition! 
of  modern  life — ^as,  for  example,  to  the  degradation  of  drunken- 
ness, and  the  lazy  helplessness  of  pauperism — and  holding  it 
duty  within  the  necessary  limits  to  lighten,  if  it  may  not 
move  them. 

Consider  again  that  phase  of  the  action  of  law,  in  whicti 
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it  seeks  to  contend^  not  against  the  crime^  but  against  the  ig- 
uorancey  the  shortsightedness,  the  narrow  selfishness  of  men. 
Mark  how  in  enforcing  laws  of  health,  if  it  steadily  forbids  the 
individual  to  misuse  his  liberty  to  the  public  harm,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  bids  the  community  protect  and  surround 
widi  wholesome  influences  all  its  individual  members,  espe- 
cially of  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  class.  Mark  how  in 
laws  of  education  it  first  obliges  the  community  to  supply 
8nch  aid  as  these  poorer  classes  need,  before  it  steps  in  by 
compulsion  to  force  an  ignorant  or  wilful  parent  to  do  his 
duty,  at  once  to  his  children  and  to  the  country  whose  future 
citizens  they  are.  Mark  how  in  laws  of  trade  it  aims,  not  only 
at  guarding  society  from  the  individual  cupidity  and  dishonesty, 
which  seeks  at  all  costs  what  it  falsely  deems  its  personal  in- 
terest, but  perhaps  even  more  at  giving  the  greatest  possible 
scope  to  individual  enterprise,  and  guarding  each  man  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  stronger  neighbour,  or  the  worse  tyranny  of 
aclass. 

But  even  beyond  these  functions  of  stern  repression  and  of 
wise  r^:ulation  and  coercion,  there  is,  I  believe,  another  func- 
tion of  law,  which  approaches  even  nearer  to  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  religion.  I  mean  its  didactic  power.  That  power  in 
an  indirect  form  is  absolutely  universal  in  all  law.  Law 
whatever  its  phase,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  the  best 
learning,  wisdom,  largeness  of  view,  which  society  can  com- 
mand, moulded  by  the  originative  genius  of  the  few,  corrected 
and  accepted  by  the  broad  common  sense  of  the  many.  It 
cannot  but  be,  on  the  whole,  wiser,  sounder,  more  righteous, 
than  the  will  of  the  average  individual ;  and  if  so,  the  very 
presentation  of  its  dictates  must  be  a  form  of  teaching,  show- 
ing what  objects  man  as  a  social  being  should  aim  at — what 
influences  as  an  individual  being  he  may  rightly  use  for  his 
spiritual  growth.  It  may  not  be  the  highest  torm  of  teaching ; 
for  there  are  sacred  principles  with  which  it  cannot  meddle. 
It  may  not  be  the  most  elastic  and  discriminating  form ;  for 
its  rules  are  hard  and  fast  rules,  and,  if  taken  alone,  we  all 
know  that  summum  jus  may  be  summa  injuria.  But  it 
is  a  singularly  plain,  definite,  authoritative  power  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  oftener  than  perhaps  it  is, 
that  for  one  man  who  falls  under  the  repressive  or  coercive 
power  of  law  there  are  hundreds  who  feel  its  directive  and 
didactic  influence — ^just  as  (to  take  a  modem  example)  for  one 
parent  who  feels  the  lash  of  the  laws  of  educational  compul- 
sion, there  are  hundreds  who  have  been  taught  by  it  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  education,  to  feel  the  duty  which  in  this 
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respect  they  owe  their  chiklren,  and  to  understand  that  those 
children  are  not  wholly  theirs,  to  do  with  as  thej  vnlY^  but 
that  they  bebng  aleo  to  the  couotry,  and  to  humanity  at 
large* 

But  besides  this  universal  didactic  power,  law  begins 
now  to  assert  a  more  partial,  but  more  direct,  didactic  func- 
tion, in  the  provision  for  the  masses  of  our  people  of  the  various 
materials  of  culture  in  Nature,  Science,  and  Art,  which  to  in- 
dividual power  are  impossible,  but  to  our  national  ^vealth  are 
easy.  It  has  begun  to  do  this — perhaps  only  begun — but,  in 
comparison  with  times  which  I  can  well  remember,  it  has 
already  risen  to  new  and  loftier  conceptions  of  its  power,  not 
only  to  repress,  not  only  to  coerce,  but  even  to  teach. 

IV.  Yes  !  in  these  ways,  and  in  many  other  ways  on  which 
time  forbids  me  to  touch,  we  acknowledge  that  '  The  Law  is 
good,' 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  acknowledgment  should  every 
day  be  more  unreserved. 

Science,  both  physical  and  metaphysical,  teaches  us  more 
and  more  of  the  influence  of  the  universe  and  the  outer  life 
upon  the  individual  life  of  the  souL  Religion  in  all  it» 
various  phases  concerns  itself  in  these  days,  far  more  than  in 
days  gone  by,  with  the  unity  and  life  of  the  w  hole  body  of 
the  Church,  as  co-ordinate  with  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 
souL  It  is  natural  that  in  political  and  social  govermnent 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  progress ;  and  that  the  rights 
of  the  community  be  less  absolutely  postponed  to  the  rights  of 
the  individuah 

I  do  not  forget — I  pray  you  not  to  forget — the  apostolic 
caution  *  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully.'  But  I  have  little  fear  for 
the  strength  and  sacredness  of  individuality  in  England, 
Science  may  teach  what  she  will  as  to  the  greatness  of  ex- 
ternal law  and  force ;  but  her  very  discoveries  only  show  the 
higher  gi'eatness  of  the  human  reason  in  the  individual  soul 
which  makes  them.  Law  may  do  in  England  as  much  as  it  can ; 
but  there  is  no  fear  that  the  sturdy  individual  freedom,  which 
has  grown  with  our  growth,  till  it  is  as  natural  as  the  air 
w^e  breathe,  will  ever  be  overborne.  But  if  it  were,  Chris- 
tianity itself  would  take  up  the  defence  of  the  individual 
freedom  and  responsibility.  While  we  believe  that  each  in- 
dividual soul  is  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died  and  in  which 
He  lives — a  soul,  which  in  its  privileges,  and  responsibilitiea 
alikCj  stands  alone  in  Him  face  to  face  with  God — I  have  no 
fear  that  law  will  usurp  our  freedom,  or  the  individual  be 
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lost,  either  in  the  *  worship  of  the  Universuniy  or  the  ^  Cultus  of 
Humanity.' 

Therefore  I  b'elieve  that  Christianity  should  wish  God- 
speed to  searchings  into  the  laws  of  the  worlds  which  it  knows 
to  be  but  expressions  of  the  will  of  God — whether  the 
physical  laws  which  are  the  study  of  the  British  Association, 
or  the  laws  of  humanity,  which  are  cared  for  by  your  Social 
Science.  ' 

Therefore  I  believe  that  you  on  your  side  do  wisely  and 
well,  that  you  thus  inaugurate  your  Congress  to-day  by  the 
wordiip  of  Christian  Faith  in  the  House  of  God. 

Gt)d  (says  St.  Paul)  ordained  that  everywhere  and  in 
eveiT  way  men  should  not  only  *.feel  after  Him,'  but  should 
'  find  Him.'  For  the  Apostle  knew  well  that  the  writing 
of  Grod's  hand  c6uld  be  seen  by  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  in 
the  difiused  light,  which  shines  from  the  Book  of  Nature  and 
the  Book  of  Humanity,  as  truly,  though  not  as  brightly,  as  in 
the  concentrated  glory  of  the  Book  oi  the  Word  oi  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  God  grant  us  power  to  read  it,  not  in  one  only, 
but  in  all ! 
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BY   THB 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  NORTON,  K.C.M.G., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


IN  opening  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  I  am  for 
still  prefacing  our  resumed  discussion  with  a  repeated  defini- 
tion of  our  work. 

Our  subject  is  the  conditions  of  social  prosperity  in  moral 
as  well  as  economical  aspects.  It  is  the  complement  of  politi- 
cal economy,  which  ascertains  the  principles  of  getting  wealth, 
while  we  study  its  best  uses. 

In  this  view  we  begin  our  meetings  always  with  Church 
Service,  considering  it  a  heresy  too  often  preached  and  spoken 
which  separates  secularities  from  religion — the  fuel  from  the . 
fire — as  if  the  social  work  of  mutual  duties  were  not  the  very 
substance  on  which  the  religion  of  all  capable  of  action  practi- 
cally lives. 

I  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  Association  as  one  of  its  origi- 
nal members,  and  having  twice  presided  over  one  of  its  depart- 
ments. The  birth  of  this  Association  followed,  at  some  interval, 
that  of  the  British  Association  for  Discussion  of  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Science.  I  recollect  the  christening  of  the  first- 
born, and  the  long  debates  there  were  in  selecting  an  appro- 
priate name.  Some  Germanisers  proposed  to  coin  the  name 
of  Nature-Pokers.  Had  it  been  given  y^e  should  have  been 
driven  to  the  cognate  name  of  Moral-Pokers.  It  is  worthy  of 
recollection  that  the  novelty  of  these  associations  illustrated 
itself  by  the  difficulty  in  finding  names  suited  to  express  their 
idea. 

A  science  of  social  improvement  engaging  the  thoughts  of 
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society  itself  is  a  characteristic  novelty  of  modem  times.  There 
may  be  novelty  of  danger  also  in  too  much  abstract  theory 
and  sublimated  philosophy  about  plain  and  ordinary  duties. 
The  rough  practice  of  our  forefathers  might  actually  be  dissi- 
pated in  empiricism  if  the  scientific  studies  were  not  tested,  in 
such  discussion  as  we  are  met  for^  by  practical  experience. 

I  may  be  pardoned  so  far  referring  to  myself  as  to  say  that 
I  happen,  at  this  moment,  to  be  in  a  position  specially  inviting 
retrospect  and  comparison,  having  just  concluded  nearly  forty 
years  of  constant  work  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  have 
taken  part  in  many  of  the  social  questions  which  also,  for  half 
that  time,  I  have  heard  ably  and  suggestively  debated  here. 

The  leading  thread  in  recent  home  legislation  has  been  the 

popularisation  of  our  institutions,  and  the  reviewing  them  in 

tbe  interests  of  the  people  at  large.   Our  political  struggles  have 

ceased  from  class  and  personal  rivalries  to  compete  in  schemes 

of  national  benefit.     Some  demagogues  still  harp  on  bygone 

jealousies,  and  fail  to  see  how  the  narrower  courses  of  political 

currents  have  gathered  from  all  sides  into  a  wider  channel ; 

and  they  seem  imconscious  that,  had  they  themselves  lived  in 

the  former  times,  they  would  have  been  even  as  others.     Mr. 

Lecky  well  says. '  A  great  injustice  is  done  when  the  politicians 

of  one  age  are  measured  by  the  standard  of  another ; '  and  an 

equal  folly  consists  in  retaining  old  prejudices  in  novel  and 

progressive  times. 

The  popularisation  of  our  Legislature  fortunately  popular- 
ised our  social  legislation  without  altering  the  relations  of 
society.  Less  fortunate  coimtries  have  taken  the  name  of  re- 
public, retaining  in  substance  the  evils  of  central  or  oligarchi- 
cal power^  or  in  the  name  of  equality  sinking  higher  influences 
to  the  lowest  level.  Here  the  interests  of  every  class  have 
become  the  united  care  of  all — in  a  completely  national  repre- 
sentation of  all — ^not  in  the  way  of  patronage  by  the  higher, 
nor  of  demand  frx)m  the  lower,  but  in  common  consultation  to- 
gether. The  whole  kingdom  is  in  constant  conference — con- 
gresses, leagues,  meetings,  and  associations  upon  every  public 
mterest,  contributing  a  tnousand  feeders  to  the  general  coimcil 
of  Parliament.  It  is  the  nation  that  speaks  and  thinks  for 
itself,  both  on  its  own  domestic  concerns  and  in  foreign  demon- 
stration. One  may  say  of  public  opinion  so  gathered  into 
action  by  a  fr^e  self-administering  people  what  Virsil  attri- 
buted to  Rumour :  '  Tot  vigiles  ocuh,  tot  linguae,  totidem  ora 
sonant,  tot  subrigit  aures.  Luce  sedet  custos,  nee  declinat 
lumina  somno : '  I  hope  not  ^  tam  ficti  pravique  tenax  quam 
nuntia  verL' 
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But  rapid  as  the  progress  of  ideas  has  been,  which  has 
brought  about  this  general  demand  for  improvement  in  all  that 
concerns  our  pocial  well-being,  no  one  can  fail  t^  see  that  the 
progress  is  still  more  rapidly  advancing.  The  requirements  of 
civilised  life,  and  inventions  to  meet  them,  increase  in  geometric 
ratio.  Who  can  imagine  the  condition  of  things  thirty  years 
hence,  recollecting  what  a  revolution  the  last  thirty  years  have 
witnessed  ?  And  this  nation  takes  the  lead,  if  not  in  invention, 
certainly  in  the  enterprise  of  the  whole  world.  Nothing  but 
the  careful  and  freely  interchanging  study  of  social  science  can 
qualify  any  one  of  us  to  take  a  useful  part  in  such  restless 
progress. 

Our  annual  meetings  are  mainly  serviceable  for  the  open 
statement  and  mutual  comparison  of  facts  collected  year  by 
year  in  the  several  departments  of  social  science,  and  for  the 
testing  in  free  discussion  of  individual  inferences  from  them ; 
tracing  results  to  their  true  principles  and  original  causes,  fore* 
casting  their  probable  issue,  seeking  for  their  be^st  possible 
fruits,  and  avoiding  any  latent  evils*  The  chief  advantage  from 
these  gatherings  is  the  preventing  individual  thinkers  from 
attributing  general  results  to  particular  causes,  in  ignorance  of 
miscellaneous  conditions,  extraneous  influences,  and  incidental 
modifications  which  the  union  of  various  experience  and  reci- 
procity of  debate  must  bring  to  light.  Social  science,  like 
mechanics,  has  to  deal  in  all  its  fjroblcms  with  conflictiug  forces 
qualifying  and  counteracting  each  other.  There  is  s|>ecial 
danger  in  this  day  of  widely  distributed  social  power  beyond 
the  basis  of  education  in  its  possessors,  lest  social  theories 
should  be  accepted  a  priori^  on  hasty  ajssumptions  of  abstract 
right,  and  universal  principles,  with  no  sufficient  study  of  cor- 
recting circumstances,  nor  appreciation  of  conflicting  claims, 
Burke  said  boldly  that  what  is  abstractedly  right  must  be  poli- 
tically wrong ;  and  popular  freedom  in  an  old  country  may 
be  impatient  of  the  slow  and  tangled  process  through  which 
the  public  opinion  of  advanced  society  must  mature  for  the 
production  of  any  sound  legislation. 

There  are  five  heads  under  which  our  discussions  are 
grouped — Law,  Education,  Health,  Economy,  and  Art  as 
applicable  to  social  improvements* 

We  want  rather,  leaving  the  principles  of  recognised  doc- 
trine, to  go  on  towards  perfection — to  record  recent  progress, 
and  to  consider  what  we  Jiave  now  in  hand. 

Law, — To  begin  with  our  Law  Department,  I  may  say 
that,  not  to  enter  in  detail  on  the  many  measures,  and  special 
subjects  which  this  Association  has  in  hand,  such  as  Interna- 
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tional  Law,  Land  Laws,  Mercantile  Law,  Maritime  Contracts, 
Frauds  of  Companies,  Bankruptcy,  Patents,  and  questions  of 
Local  and  Territorial  Jurisdiction,  there  have  been  two  general 
and  comprehensive  subjects  mainly  kept  in  view,  the  defects 
of  our  tribunals  and  procedure,  and  the  confused  state  of  our 
Statute  Book. 

On  the  first  head  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  and  its 
sequels  have  done  much.  They  have  consolidated  courts,  and 
{used  law  and  equity.  The  union  of  all  the  superior  courts 
in  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction ultimately  settled,  have  effected  much  in  economising 
judicial  time  and  power,  and  in  simplifying  law  proceedings. 
We  shall  hear  from  Mr.  Miller,  who  ably  d^cussed  the  scheme 
here  at  its  outset  in  1876,  what  he  thinks  now  of  its  working 
onder  the  rules  and  orders  which,  in  their  first  draft,  he  criti- 
dsed.  No  one  could  better  lay  open  for  our  discussion  what 
has  been  the  judicial  handling  of  this  important  legislative 
work,  and  whedier  we  should  look  to  its  issuing  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  divisional  arrangement  of  courts  altogether. 

Oti  the  other  head,  that  of  confusion  of  laws,  our  pro- 
gramme specially  calls  attention  to  the  Codification  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Bill  of  last  session. 

No  greater  work  has  Parliament  undertaken  of  late  than 
this  of  simplification,  condensation,  and  re-arrangement  of  our 
accumulating,  and  ever  amending  laws.  Sir  James  Stephen 
led  the  way  by  his  Indian  Penal  Code,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  making  and  publishing  a  similar  Digest  of  our  own 
Criminal  Law.  Probably  if  an  individual  enterprise,  and 
that  undertaken  by  one  of  such  eminent  qualification,  had 
not  effected  this  first  step,  the  work  would  have  had  little 
chance  of  ever  passing  through  the  Legislature.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  Cairns  has  the  credit  of  immediately  recognising 
the  opportunity  so  given,  and  Sir  James's  Digest  is  the 
quarry  from  which  the  Attorney- General's  Bill  has  been  taken 
and  shaped.  Though  codification  of  the  whole  law  is  in  view, 
this  Bill  deals  only  with  a  part  of  the  criminal  law^  namely, 
that  relating  to  indictable  offences.  This  part,  however,  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  quite  enough  to  begin  with.  The 
Bill  defines  crimes,  who  commit  them,  what  may  justify,  and 
what  the  punishments ;  and  though  we  have  not  carried  even 
this  much  into  law  this  year,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
such  a  Bill  is  drafted ;  and  that  it,  together  with  a  further 
instalment  of  the  work  (a  similar  Digest  as  to  subjects  of 
summary  treatment)  are  relegated  to  such  a  triumvirate  as 
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Sir  James  Stephen,  and  the  Judges  Blackburn  and  Lugh, 
for  their  exclnsive  attention  during  the  recess.  Their  object, 
like  that  of  the  Decemviri  in  drafting  the  Twelve  Tables,  is 
publicity  and  pojiular  intelligibility  of  law ;  and  reBtriction, 
within  clearly  written  terms,  of  jodicial  interpretation,  m  that 
the  law  may  be  clear,  consistent,  equal ;  and  neither  punish 
without  being  known,  nor  let  the  guilty  escape  through  intri- 
cate chicanery  and  obsolete  forms.  The  laws  condensed  and 
simplified  in  Sir  James's  Digest  are  subjected  also  to  mate- 
rial amendments  in  the  Bill.  The  distinction  between  felony 
and  misdemeanour  is  to  be  abolished.  Accessories  will  be 
treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  actual  committers  of  crime. 
A  better  apportionment  of  punishment  is  proposetl  by  the 
abolition  of  minimum  sentences,  so  as  to  give  judges  more 
jiower  to  mitigate  punishments;  and  to  escape  from  the  in- 
equality and  apparent  injustice  which  by  various  successive 
enactments  have  become  attached  to  maximian  terms,  causing 
great  embarrassment  to  judges,  and  a  mischievous  multiplica- 
tion of  enactments,  Cumulative  punishment  is  also  dealt 
with,  and  constructive  murders,  and  infant  murder.  The 
meaning  of  provocation  is  defined  more  strictly,  and  the  equivo- 
cal phrase  *  malice '  is  discarded  altogether.  Not  less  than  160 
out  of  the  425  clauses  are  devoted  to  improvement  of  pro- 
cedure. There  Ls  therefore  much  amendment  as  well  as  con- 
solidation in  this  Bill,  Some  of  these  alterations  are  matters 
of  controversy,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be 
fully  discussed  out  of  doors  before  the  Bill  comes  again  into 
Parliament,  It  was  a  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham's,  and  certainly  tlie  lesson  of  much  recent  exj»eri- 
ence,  that  consolidating  Bills  cannot  pass  well  through  Par- 
liament except  so  prepared  beforehand  as  to  pass  almost  en 

Sir  James  Stephen  has  also  pointed  out,  in  an  article  in 
the  December  nimiber  of  the  *  Nineteenth  Century,'  possible 
improvement  in  the  present  arrangements  for  holding  assizes 
and  sessions  which  have  not  yet  been  carried  out,  and  questions 
of  vital  importance  in  the  management  of  trials,  particularly 
that  of  the  interrogation  of  accused  persons,  and  of  appeak  in 
criminal  cases. 

A  section  of  our  Law  Department  Is  always  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  Repression  of  Crime,  and  this  year  there  will  be 
special  consideration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Stockliolm 
International  Prison  Congress. 

The  reformatory  view  of  penal  treatment  has  always  been 
prevalent  in  these  Congresses.     To  such  an  extent  was  thia 
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yiew  taken  at  the  first  meeting  in  London,  1872,  that  the 
principle  was  laid  down  that  imprisonmeDt  should  be  continued 
till  the  criminal  showed  proofs  of  an  entire  moral  cure,  and 
some  proposed  further  to  add  to  this  process  of  punish- 
ment the  teaching  of  some  kind  of  industry.  But  since  the 
rough  notion  of  vengeance  and  retaliation  in  punishment  has 
ceased  to  be  entertained^  its  true  aim  has  been  recognised 
pretty  generally  to  be  the  prevention  of  the  repetition  of  the 
offence  either  by  the  offender  himself  or  others.  The  entire 
moral  cure  of  the  offender  does  not  come  within  the  idea  of 
ponishment.  The  idea  of  punishment  cannot  embrace  the 
much  larger  idea  of  education.  The  course  of  education 
involves  the  use  of  punishment  incidentally  as  the  corrective 
of  transgression.  An  educatory  punishment  prolonged  during 
several  years  of  a  criminal's  life,  and  after  his  teachable  years 
are  past,  is  as  unphilosophical  as  a  dietary  of  medicine,  and  as 
hopdess  of  success. 

No  modification  of  prison-life  can  offer  healthy  education. 
Separate  cells  have  their  mischiefs  and  dangers — herding  to- 
getner  much  more.  The  shorter  the  punishment  the  less 
chance  of  its  necessary  bitterness  corrupting  its  subject  still 
farther,  and  the  closer  will  be  attached  to  the  offence  the 
caveat  against  its  repetition. 

Philosophers  are  sure  to  over-refine,  and  despising  vulgar 
remedies  they  would  in  this  case  prescribe  an  artificial  manipu- 
lation of  the  patient ;  as  if  a  state  of  correction,  apart  from 
natural  life,  could  reclaim  ordinary  criminals  on  every  occur- 
rence of  crime  from  all  their  vitiated  habits  and  motives. 
Solitude  in  a  cell  may  give  space  for  better  inclinations  to 
recover  in  the  minds  of  men  more  of  the  class  of  the  penal  phi- 
losophers themselves ;  but  a  much  rougher  repellent  is  more 
likely  to  be  effective  on  the  rough  motives  to  be  generally 
dealt  with ;  and  restoration  to  natural  life  and  occupation,  after 
a  strictly  medicinal  treatment,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  course  of 
subsequent  reformation. 

We  are  going  far  astray  alike  in  attempting  education  of 
adult  criminals  in  prisons,  and  in  penal  treatment  of  criminal 
children,  during  the  whole  of  their  childhood,  in  reformatories. 
It  is  on  this  doubly  false  idea  of  prison-schools,  and  school- 
prisons  that  we  have  shut  up  in  a  caged  existence,  and  lost 
to  industry,  so  large  a  portion  of  our  able-bodied  popula- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  Home  Secretary,  that  we  have  far  too 
many  in  prison.  Imprisonments  are  too  long  to  bear  any 
definite  character  of  terror  or  example  about  them,  or  to  be 
connected  with  any  particular  crime ;  and  too  short  certainly 
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for  the  chimerical  enterprise  of  a  clinical  cure     of  criminal 
characters.  I 

The  financial  aspect  of  having  an  average  in  England  alone 
of  18,000  prisoners*  and  10,000  convicts  under  penal  servitude, 
maintained  at  puhlic  expense,  with  their  wives  and  families 
in  workhouses,  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  t^  say  nothing 
of  the  90,000  yearly  imprisoned  on  summary  convictions. 

By  all  means  let  national  education  have  the  fullest  de-l 
velopment,  but  let  us  keep   the   penal   code   to  its  proper] 
province,  that  of  deterring  from  crime,  by  the  shortest  and 
healthiest  |)ossible  appeal  to  the  motive  which  led  to  it.     The 
sooner  a  criminal  can  be  brought  back  again  to  his  proper 
place  in  the  community  the  better. 

The  long  terms  of  penal  servitude  which  are  somewhat  reck -J 
lesaly  imposed,  especially  at  Sessions,  were  a  mistaken  imitation" 
of  our  old  sentences  to  transportation — that  antiquated  riddance 
of  criminals  out  of  sight  which,  when  it  became  confounded  with 
the  vital  enterprise  of  emigration,  was  no  longer  tolerable.     But 
transportation  was  in  its  nature  necessarily  a  lengthened  process. 
Penal  servitude  had  really  no  relation  to  it  involving  a  similarity 
of  terms.     Our  lawyers  are  too  apt  to  confound  crimes  in  their 
minds  with  the  terms  of  punishment  which  have  been  attached 
to  them,  as  of  five  years,  or  seven  years,  or  ten  years  deten- 
tion :  as  a  quack  might  classify  diseases  by  his  assigned  num- 
ber of  pills  to  each.     Depth  of  crime  and  length  of  punish- 
ment are  not  co-ordinate.     The  deepest  crime  has  the  shortest 
punishment,   namely,  death.     Short   imprisonments  are  said 
to  be  ineffective,  but  experience  proves  the  reverse,  for  the  first, 
that  is  the  shortest,  are  generally  the  most  effective  because . 
most  felt,  and  a  little  more  severity  in  them  would  do  more 
than    lengthening   their    duration,   to   diminish    the   number 
who   will   still    come   for   a  second  dose.     For  many  crimes 
corporal  punishment  is  proved  to  be  the  only  one  for  which 
the  criminal  will  not  come  again.    The  sentiment  which  would . 
sacrifice  effective  correction,  because  it  is  as  coarse  as  the^ 
motives  it  checks,  would  be  laughed  at  if  alleged  against  the 
use  of  a  loathsome  specific  proved  effective  against  a  loath- 
some disease.     Some  members  of  the  International  Congresses  • 
accused  this  country  of  brutality  for  the  use  of  the  whip  in 
prison  ;    but  a  little  investigation  showed  that  the  accusers ' 
were  themselves  resortmg   t^o  actual  torture  for  the  needful 
maintenance  of  their  prison  discipline.     In  one  country  they  ^ 
shut  up  their  mutineers  in  iron  cells  with  t^pique  floor ;  and  infl 
one  they  make  them  sit  astride  an  edged  iron  bar  for  so  many^ 
hours  a  day. 
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The  Howard  Association  has  just  reported  on  prisons.     I 
cannot  a^ee  with  them  in  recommending  the  cumulation  of 
terms  of  miprisonment  for  repeated  offences  which  have  been 
proof  against  one  or  two.     If  keeping  an  habitual  ruflSan  in  a 
cell  at  public  expense  for  half  a  dozen  periods  of  his  life  has 
&iled  of  any  curative  effect,  I  would  not  punish  myself  by 
nmilarly  paying  for  his  keep  for  half  a  dozen  periods  more, 
and  for  his  family  all  the  while  in  a  workhouse.     I  should 
prefer  trying,  in   lieu  of  the  failing   treatment,  a  different 
treatment  altogether.     Nor  have  I  t£is  Association's  faith  in 
the  vicarious  conscience  and  inquisition-mask  of  police  surveil- 
lance, nor  in  photographic  identification  of  rogues  who  have, 
at  least,  cunning  enough  to  give  a  twitch  to  l£eir  mouths  at 
the  moment  of  photography,  greatly  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  criminal  portrait  gallery.     Graduated  punishment  on  good 
behaviour  has  many  dubious  elements  of  value.     Good   be- 
haviour in  prison  is  to  the  same  out  of  doors,  much  as  resolu- 
tions on  a  sick  bed  are  to  performances  in  restored  health.     It 
u  the  peculiar  faculty  of  the  biggest  hypocrites.      Sentences 
reducible  by  favourable  impression  on  the  governor  increase 
the  gambling  chances  about  punishment,  and  discount  its  terrors 
greatly  beyond  any  possible  mitigation  resulting.     The  Asso- 
ciation agree  with  my  commendation  of  shorter  and  sharper 
punishments  generally,  and  in  a  desire  for  greater  facilities 
being  carefully  given  for   authorised  visitation  of  prisoners, 
mitigating   the  inevitable  evils,  and   utilising  the   unnatural 
solitude,  of  prison  life.     The  control  of  all  our  prisons  having 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  central  Government,  this 
latter  provision  becomes  doubly  needful. 

We  have  two  Royal  Commissions  now  sitting  on  prison 
discipline  and  penal  servitude.  Let  us  hope  the  experience  of 
'  Five  Years  Penal  Servitude '  will  tell  on  their  philosophy, 
concluding  as  it  does  with  something  like  Solomon's  verdict  in 
favour  of  a  short  and  painful  cure. 

I  should  refer  briefly  to  recent  enactments  on  this  sub- 
ject, of  which  the  chief  is  the  Prison  Act  of  last  year, 
which  the  Home  Secretary  avowedly  introduced  as  emana- 
ting from  a  deputation  to  him  from  this  Association.  It 
was  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  Prison  Act  of  I860, 
which  had  for  its  chief  object  uniformity  of  treatment. 
This  Act  had  for  its  object  abolishing  small  prisons,  adapting 
and  rendering  profitable  prison  labour,  a  partial  transfer  of 
charge  to  the  national  treasury,  and  the  appointment  of  prison 
commissioners,  unfortunately  much  curtailing  the  useful  ser- 
vices of  local  visiting  justices.     Uniformity  and  amendment 
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of  dig€iplme  were  tbe  maiu  objects  of  both  Acts ;  the  check  on 
local  interest  and  management  has  been  the  chief  drawback* 
Certainly  when  I  recall  the  evidence  I  had  a  share  in  collect- 
ings on  the  variety  of  prison  treatment  we  had  fallen  int^j,  I  most 
fuBy  acknowledge  the  necessity  there  was  for  reform*  Crimi- 
nals  speculated  on  the  localities  of  their  crimes^  and  '  hard 
labour '  meant  anything  according  to  the  county,  from  inven- 
tions of  mental  suffering  down  to  the  Reading  version  of  doing 
uotbtng  at  all.  No  two  magistrates  could  agree  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  labour  in  prison  should  contribute  to  the  cost 
nf  imprisonment,  or  should  not  interfere  with  the  outside 
labour  market,  from  which,  however,  the  prisoner's  own  in- 
dui^try  had  been  withdrawn.  This  question  Mr,  Cross  has 
wisely  decided ;  and  we  may  hope,  for  an  instance,  that  moun- 
tains of  the  finest  stone,  quarried  by  convicts  in  Portland,  may 
no  longer  be  left  in  useless  store,  in  consideration  of  private 
quarry  owners  in  the  island.  But  these  improvements  will  be 
dearly  bought  if  they  entail  a  new  brigade  in  addition  to  the 
army  of  Government  inspectors  we  have  already,  and  if  prison 
commissions  are  allowed  to  suppress  local  vigilance,  or  diminish 
the  interest  taken  in  volunteer  visitation.  If  for  instance,  the 
Justices  may  no  longer  manage  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aids, 
which  have  done  more  to  check  the  recurrence  of  crime  and 
the  growth  of*  habitual  criminals  than  anything  else,  and  have 
economised  expenditure  to  tenfold  the  amount  of  the  trifling  coet 
Incurrei  The  commissioners  would  destroy  the  use  of  these 
aids  by  delay,  and  after  all  can  be  no  judges  of  the  relative 
claims  of  each  case  if  referred  to  them,  I  have  no  more  agree- 
able recollection  of  parliamentary  life  than  my  share  in  the 
establishment  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  and  Re- 
formatories, two  potent  agencies  in  reducing  crime,  staunchiiig 
both  the  spring  and  the  relapse* 

Of  Reformatories  I  have  a  word  to  say.  The  Legislature 
has  not  yet  fully  accepted  their  idea*  They  sprung  at  the  outset 
from  an  acknowledge  mistake  in  treating  a  criminal  child  aa  an 
adult*  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  give  a  child  appropriate 
punishment,  and  then  to  provide  him  with  the  schooling,  the 
neglect  of  which  had  caused  his  crime.  But  a  child  convict  is 
still  first  corrupted  as  a  prison  bird,  and  then  conimitted 
penally  to  a  prison  school,  with  the  taint  of  criminality  on  hia 
own  conscience,  and  on  his  career  for  the  whole  of  his  child- 
hood ;  as  if  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  getting  him  out  of 
criminal  associations,  and  so  to  keep  him  from  the  earliest 
iipportunity,  and  fi-om  any  offer,  and  beyond  the  proper  age,  of 
going  out  to  industrial  employment.     This  mistaken  treatment 
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often  ends  in  charity  doing  more  for  these  boys  on  their  dis- 
charge than  honest  boys  get  done  for  them.  Several  of  my 
reformatory  boys  are  land  and  sheep  owners  in  the  colonies. 

Education. — While  on  the  subject  of  Beformatories  we 
find  ourselves  really  passed  on  to  our  next  department  of 
discussion.  Education;  and,  according  to  theory,  the  most 
important  part  of  it  nationally,  because  the  most  dependent 
on  public  aid. 

The  whole  subject,  in  its  national  treatment,  has  got  some- 
what confused  in  England,  owing  to  what  we  call  *  national 
education,'  or  what  is  aided  by  public  money,  having  grown 
oat  of  a  voluntary  undertaking  of  private  charity  to  give 
elementary  schooling  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  and  most 
n^lected  classes.  This  private  undertaking,  becoming  un- 
equal to  its  growing  task,  was  gradually  supplemented  by 
public  means;  and,  as  always  happens  in  a  similar  transition, 
the  work  took  not  only  much  wider  dimensions,  but  more 
ambitions  aims;  and  now,  while  still  theoretically  providing 
elementary  schools  for  poor  children,  we  are  half-way,  with 
no  distinct  theory  in  view,  on  a  national  system  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  providing  general  education  fit  for  all 
classes  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  Science  and  Art  beyond 
that  age. 

It  is  high  time  we  should  come  to  a  clear  decision  which 
idea  we  intend  to  follow  out.  We  are  doing  too  much  in  one 
idea,  and  too  little,  and  unsuitably,  in  the  other.  Our  uncer- 
tainty between  two  principles  must,  either  way,  give  a  false 
financial  character  to  the  system,  morally  injurious,  as  too  elee- 
mosynary for  a  national  system,  or  too  extravagant  and  ambi- 
tious as  a  provision  for  the  poor. 

The  scheme  of  our  republican  cousins,  emanating  from  an 
intelligent  community  of  first  settlers  in  new  country,  was 
described  by  Mr.  Everett,  when  Minister  here,  as  'perfect, 
its  merit  being  that  it  is  a  public  provision  for  the  education 
of  all  children — the  schools  being  so  good  that  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  are  sent  to  them  from  choice ;  and  there  being 
nothing  eleemosynary  about  them.'  It  may  be  a  question 
whether,  even  if  the  American  system  is  so  perfect,  which 
recent  reports  throw  doubt  upon,  the  same  system  would  suit 
our  social  habits  here  ;  but  at  present  we  have  no  system,  but 
a  jumble  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  primary  schools. 
Our  so-called  elementary  schools,  on  a  mixed  support  of  volun- 
tary, municipal,  and  Treasury  aid,  offer  instruction  from  the 
alphabet  to  mechanics,  botany,  Latin,  modern  languages,  &c.,  at 
a  cost  of  2d.  a  week,  to  children  of  parents  many  of  them  trades* 
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men,  domestic  servants,  and  skilled  artisans  ;  the  rerawning  cost 
(being  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  falling  on  the  before-named 
miscellaneous  aids.  If  we  really  wish  for  free  schools  for  the 
whole  nation  at  public  cost,  let  us  apply  the  principle  all  round ; 
and  instead  of  Royal  Commissions  advising  private  managers  how 
to  conduct  our  middle  and  upper  schools  and  Universities,  charge 
the  cost  of  all  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  We  have  already 
nearly  extinguished  the  self-supporting  element  in  our  primnry 
schools,  and  we  treat  private  endowments  as  public  money.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  w^c  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  this  sort  of 
national  principle,  w^e  ought  to  restrict  our  public  aid  to  what  we 
do  mean,  namely,  elementary  education  ft^r  the  poor,  and  leave 
secondary  education  to  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
ow*n  children.  Mixing  the  two  systems,  the  eleemosynary  and 
national,  ruins  the  quality  of  both,  confuses  the  course  and 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  produces  ridiculous  results.  It 
appears  from  returns  published  by  the  Education  Department, 
1877,  that  of  1,142,612  children  examined  in  our  elementary 
schools,  nearly  half  failed  in  reading  or  writing ;  and  of  26,465 
presented  in  the  sixth  or  highest  standard,  2,291  failed  in  read- 
ing, 5,681  in  WTitlng,  and  11,208  in  arithmetic,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  were,  by  the  conditions  of  that  standard,  being 
crammed  in  what  are  called  *  specified  secular  subjects'  in  the 
4th  Schedule  to  the  Code,  and  dabbling  in  botany,  animal 
physiology,  &c,  I  cannot  blame  a  practical  people  shownng 
some  distrust  and  want  of  interest  in  such  a  system,  or  w^ouder 
that  it  costs  the  London  School  Board  30,000/.  a  year  to  en- 
force compulsory  bye-laws,  and  that,  at  the  best  80  per  cent, 
only  of  the  children  on  the  roll  attend,  though  all  payment  is 
freely  remitted  in  every  case  of  proved  inability  to  pay. 

We  have  still  middle  schools  on  private  undertaking,  strug- 
gling with  the  competition  of  these  aided  and  so-called  elemen- 
tary schools  at  enormous  disadvantage.  Their  managers  cannot> 
like  the  London  School  Board,  raise  millions  by  loan,  nor  draw 
aid  from  rates  and  Treasury ;  nor  can  they  advertise  thcmselv^ 
by  offers  to  refonn,  if  not  to  aspirate,  the  English  language. 
It  18  now  proposed  that  Government  should  examine  these 
private  middle  schools;  but  their  managers  object,  and  say 
that  they  prefer  the  test  of  the  open  market,  w^hich  is  now  in- 
deed perforce  intelligent  enough;  and  they  think  that  the 
competition  of  the  teaching  profession  is  better  than  any  Go- 
lernment  stamp  or  standard  stereotjrped  and  imposed  by  in- 
spectors often  inferior  to  themselves.  They  w^ould  offer  an 
independent  supply  to  an  independent  demand,  leaving  the 
State  to  supi»ly  only  what  is  dependent  on  its  aid.     We  do 
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not  want  the  complex  and  costly  machinery  of  a  Government 
department,  where  public  opinion  and  private  endeavour  will 
do  the  work  as  well.  We  are  nevertheless  bringing  the  higher 
public  schools  and  Universities  under  official  reranen^  using,  not 
indeed  public  money,  but  their  funds  in  that  view  at  discretion. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  these  days  we  should  not  rather 
look  to  the  learned  bodies  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of 
Parliament  than,  vice  versa,  to  trust  their  reform  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  present  franchise,  and  to  schemes  of  their  devising. 
The  Universities  have  of  their  own  accord  opened  their  arms 
widely  to  all  classes  and  localities.  I  can  state  as  a  trustee 
and  governor  of  Rugby  School  that  a  liberal  hand  is  also 
offered  from  the  school  endowments  to  all  who  can  avail  them* 
selves  of  the  offer.  The  original  foundation  having  risen 
too  high,  we  have  made  a  commercial  school  below  on  our 
Founder's  first  intention,  free  to  the  middle  class,  and  freely 
offering  openings  to  their  cleverer  sons  to  rise  to  the  higher 
school. 

If,  instead  of  raising  up  Government  competition  with 
private  institutions,  we  decide  to  restrict  public  aid  to  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  poor — its  original  and  still  theoretical 
intention — the  apparatus  for  such  national  education  need  not 
be  BO  pretentious,  nor  offer  such  contrast  as  our  present  jumble 
does  between  pretension  and  performance.  It  would  be  a  new 
idea  in  England  to  vote  as  Belgium  has  just  voted  20,000,000 
francs  for  middle-class  schools  in  every  province. 

The  child  of  a  manual  labourer  must  leave  school  early  in 
life  for  his  apprenticeship,  which  after  all  is  his,  as  well  as 
others',  main  education^.  Short  as  his  period  of  schooling  mustbe, 
it  is  enough  for  the  rudiments  and  for  the  early  training  which 
he  wants.  Education  is  not  by  books  alone — perhaps  least  of 
all.  In  all  ranks  school  is  the  preparation  for  the  work  of  life. 
What  makes  the  educated  man  is  the  work  itself — training 
the  character  which  is  all  that  will  remain  of  education  in  the 
end.  To  my  astonishment  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  was 
lately  reported  to  have  said  that  he  differed  from  Mr.  Forster 
as  to  the  desirability  of  elementary  education  of  the  working 
class  terminating  at  an  early  age.  Twenty-one,  he  thought, 
was  not  too  late  an  age  to  start  in  business  if  parents  could 
aflford  it.  He  added — apparently  unaware  of  the  contradic- 
tion— that  quality,  not  quantity,  was  the  object.  He  was  in 
favour  of  political  economy  being  taught,  as  recent  strikes 
showed  the  need.  What  sort  of  workmen  would  turn  out  from 
youths  kept  at  school  to  twenty-one,  with  their  noses  held 
down  to  treatises  on  political  economy  ? 
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Scotland  is  cried  up  for  its  popular  education,  and  cer* 
tainly  its  early  provision  for  every  parish  does  Scotland  great 
honour.  But  it  has  not  chiefly  benefited  the  pnor.  The 
tendency  of  all  endowments  is  to  aspire  above  their  first  inten- 
tion ;  and  Lord  Young  pointed  out>  at  our  last  meetiug,  that 
the  chief  good  derived  from  the  old  Heritor's  Tax  had  been 
the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  that  all  children  should  go  to 
school ;  so  that  every  Scotch  parent  sends  his  children  to  school 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Mould  expect  the  blame  and 
sneers  of  his  neighbours  if  he  did  not  do  bo.  The  charitable 
origin  of  English  public  education  for  the  poor  has*  unfortu- 
nately, degraded  its  idea,  and  now  embarntsses  its  extension. 
Lord  Young  advised  his  countrymen  to  take  great  care  to 
perfect  the  Scotch  elementary  education,  which  was  open  to  all ; 
hut  to  avoid  flying  off'  to  higher  studies  for  the  labouring  classes, 
to  which  they  caimot  generally  rise,  if  rise  it  would  be  to  reach 
a  smattering  of  knowledge.  A  ploughboy  skilled,  diligent, 
honest,  and  well  trained  to  his  employment,  is  as  well  edu- 
cated for  his  part  in  life  as  a  prince,  and  better  educated  than 
a  prince  less  skilled  and  fitted  for  his  Iriigher  station* 

Whatever  we  do^  we  should  never  forget  that  the  most  des- 
titute and  neglected  were  the  first  objects  of  educational  aid, 
and  must  always  be  the  most  important  care  of  the  State. 
Pauper  and  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories  present  the 
most  imperative  demand  on  our  attention,  not  only  morally  but 
for  our  own  interest  and  safety ;  and  yet  about  no  class  of 
schools  have  we  made  such  blunders— as,  for  instance,  in 
schooling  pauper  children  in  workhouses  to  grow  up  in  associa- 
tion with  paupers*  Schools  are  now  established  in  some  places 
away  from  workhouses  for  such  children,  expressly  to  remove 
them  from  the  influence  of  pauperism ;  but  to  place  them  in 
National  Schools,  not  us  jf  separate  class  at  all,  w^ould  be  better. 

The  greatest  work  of  national  education  practically  effected 
in  this  country  after  all,  of  late  years,  has  been,  not  of  children, 
but  of  the  adult  middle  classes,  by  entrusting  them  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  now  of  Schoul  Boards, 
in  which  they  will  do  more  to  elevate  and  educate  themselves  than 
the  utmost  they  can  do  in  their  offices  to  care  for  and  educate 
others.  Sir  Charles  Reed  describes  in  his  report  what  is  even 
more  important,  tlie  vivid  personal  interest  which  many  of  the 
humblest  class  of  electors  take  in  the  work  of  the  School 
Board, 

The  Acts  on  the  subject  of  Education  lately  passed  are  Mr. 
Forster*8  in  1870,  bringing  local  rates  iti  aid  of  voluntary 
eflForts,  besides  the  former  aid  by  Treasury  grants ;  and  Lord 
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n's  Act  of  1876,  far  gradual  and  easy  compulsion  of  at- 
ibce  at  school,  aud  inipoeing  the  limit  of  ten  years  of  age, 
before  which  no  child  may  be  put  to  work,  nor  after  without  a 
certificate  of  a  certain  standard  of  education. 

Our  programme  specially  proposes,  for  discussion  in  the 
Edocation  Department,  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Universities  in  England,  There  are  at  this  moment 
RojaJ  Commiesions  of  Inquiry  in  relation  to  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  three  large  to^^-ns,  Nottingham, 
Sheffield  and  Hull  have  asked  those  Universities  to  refer  to 
that  Commission  a  proposal,  in  lieu  of  the  increase  of  univer- 
sitiea,  that  they  should  each  establish  within  themselves  collegea 
for  higher  education  to  be  affiliated  to  those  Universities*  They 
deprecate  a  multiplication  of  universities  empowered  to  grant 
degrees.  They  think  that  the  concentration  of  these  head- 
quArters  of  learning  keeps  up  ite  standard  i  and  that  dispersion 
would  lower  it.  There  are  already  five  in  England  and  Wales : 
Oxford*  Cambridge,  Durham,  Lampeter,  London — ^the  last  only 
ari  'nng,  not  a  teaching  body.     They  want  these  Uuiver- 

fiii  A  ve  the  power  to  shorten  the  residence  of  candidates  for 

a  degree  to  one  year,  in  favour  of  students  who  had  passed  satis- 
factorily through  a  defined  course  of  study  in  one  of  the  affiliated 
Colleges  ;  thereby  establishing  good  relations  between  the  old 
Universities  and  the  modern  towns  of  busy  commerce,  and 
^ving  to  an  increased  number  of  residents  the  benefit  of  a  course 
of  study,  and  of  graduation.  They  w^ant  the  Universities  also  to 
grant  nn  inferior  degree  without  any  residence  at  all.  Courses 
of  lecturefi  and  classes  have  already  sprung  up  in  these  towns 
to  connection  with  the  University  Extension  Scheme,  which  in 
that  connection  have  grown  into  a  system  of  study  by  young 
men  of  the  |)rofe^sional  and  business  classes,  in  Physical  Science, 
History,  and  Literature,  qualifying  them  in  three  years  for  a 
Vice- Chancellor's  certificate.  In  some  towns  there  are  societies 
with  buildings  ready  for  the  purpose  so  proposed — others  have 
the  intention  to  build  if  the  offer  is  made.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  great  good  to  get  not  only  clergymen  and  barristers^  as 
now,  but  all  classes  of  professional  men,  solicitors,  surgeons, 
engineers,  architects,  future  heads  of  business  firms,  withm  the 
higher  influences  of  university  education;  that  there  may  be 
fewer  of  those  who  are  getting  great  political  power,  talking 
and  acting  from  cramped  and  narrow  views  and  class  prejudices. 
We  want  to  mellow  the  materialistic  life  of  EnHand  with  senti- 
ment^  too  much  wanting  amongst  pursuits  of  business. 

What  deters  many  men  of  business  now  from  sending  sons 
to  the  Universities  is  an  impression  that  they  would  become 
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unfitted  there  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  futiure  stations ;  and 
that  the  length  of  residence  required  away  from  their  belong- 
ings would  be  iiyurioua  to  young  men  whose  destinations  are 
such  tliat  an  early  apprenticeship  to  them  is  essential  to  after 
success,  or  whom  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  entirely  uncon* 
tributory  to  their  own  support  till  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
What  the  Universities  have  already  done  will  much  tend  to 
remove  these  objections  and  popularise  their  influence.  Thdr 
local  examinations  and  lectures  in  towns  have  won  acceptance 
for  practical  utility,  and  sliow  how  much  can  be  done  locally 
without  residence  at  the  Universities,  or  preparatory  to  iL 
It  will  be  an  interesting  discussion  as  to  what  their  next  great 
i^tep  should  be.  Some  may  think  that  the  one  year's  residence 
would  too  little  leaven  the  hard  material  of  business,  and  others 
may  say  that  a  three  years'  residence  might  over*aestheticise 
it.  In  the  general  interests  of  the  country  the  classes  under 
each  condition  of  life — intellectual  and  commercial — would 
muttially  benefit  by  educational  co-operation  in  furnishing  the 
State  with  a  good  admixture  of  practical  thinkers  and  thought- 
lul  men  of  business. 

Health. — I  now  will  pass  from  the  educational  conflict  with 
internal  causes  to  the  sanitary  fight  wdth  external  causes  of  social 
corruption  and  disease,  *  Sanitation  *  is  certainly  a  new  term  for 
a  science  of  late  promotion.  Our  commonest  maxims  about 
health  are  taking  to  scientific  phraseology.  We  have  long 
said  that  *  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness ;'  but  we  must  now 
say  that  '  purity  of  skin  is  a  factor  in  sanitation.'  I  have  no 
cause  to  depreciate  the  exalted  study,  for  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  over  which  I  presided  during 
1869  and  1870,  has  been  thequany  from  which  all  subsequent 
legislation  on  the  subject  has  been  taken.  The  amalgamated 
Department  of  Health  and  Poor  Law,  as  of  ordinarif  and 
eleemosynar}/  administration,  has  assumed  the  attractive  name 
of  Local  Government*  The  constitution  of  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authorities  followed-  The  Act  of  1871  consolidated 
offices  before  confused.  Definite  powers  were  given  them  to 
deal  with  the  supply  and  pollution  of  water,  overcrowding  or 
unheal thiness  of  dwellings,  oflfensive  trades,  and  epidemic 
diseases,  by  the  subsequent  Acts  of  1872,  1874,  and  1875,  In 
1871  I  brought  in  a  Bill  for  consolidating  all  the  twenty  or 
thirty  Sanitary  Acts  then  in  the  Statute  Book ;  and  I  had  a 
digest  made  of  them,  which,  with  an  elaborate  index,  has  been 
almost  as  useful  as  consolidation.  On  the  whole,  in  review  of 
what  has  been  done,  I  think  a  great  step  has  been  taken  from 
former  negligence,  I  hope  not  swerving   toward   too  muob 
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officialism.  No  doubt  there  is  that  danger^  and  for  an  instance  of 
its  occurrence  already  I  think  the  appointment  of  permanent 
medical  officers  over  the  whole  kingdom  has  duplicated  much 
of  the  work  which  might  be  sufficiently  and  even  better  done 
by  good  Nuisance  Inspectors^  and  has  thrown  into  a  perfunc- 
tory routine  the  special  assistance  which  on  emergencies  would 
be  much  better  obtained  from  the  best  professional  advice  to 
be  got  as  the  occasion  required.  But  much  is  still  wanted  to 
complete  the  sanitary  reform  begun.  Areas  have  to  be  adjusted, 
county  action  provided  for  and,  above  all,  consolidation  and 
arrangement  of  the  law.  The  powers  of  local  authorities  on 
various  subjects  want  clearer  definition,  and  in  some  respects 
widening.  In  Birmingham  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  law 
has  allowed  too  wide  an  exercise  of  powers  given  against  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  dwellings,  so  as  to  embrace  grand 
schemes  of  town  embellishment,  involving  great  town  taxation 
and  debt^  and  town  speculation  in  the  property  taken  in  hand 
for  sanitary  improvement  only.  In  defence  against  nui- 
sances, on  the  oilier  hand,  local  powers  want  widening.  I  am 
specially  interested  in  guarding  from  pollution  the  supply 
of  water.  My  solitary  defence  of  a  whole  valley  from  what 
Birmingham  thought  to  be  its  natural  use  as  a  wash-pot  for 
the  town,  has  given  the  precedent  for  the  rural  tuum  against 
the  urban  meum  in  this  respect.  The  towns  have  learnt  and 
taught  a  great  lesson  in  the  struggle — that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  refuse  to  be  cast  out  upon  a  neighbour  or  any- 
where ;  but  that  a  real  valuable  use  may  be  found  for  every- 
thing, if  people  will  take  the  trouble,  or  can  be  forced,  to  find 
it  out.  No  more  important  record  could  be  published  than 
that  of  things  which  have  been  treated  as  refuse  and  discovered 
to  be  capable  of  profitable  application.  Rivers  have  been 
poisoned  with  chemicals  which  the  poisoners  were  at  the  same 
time  buying  at  a  large  price  in  another  shape,  and  citizens 
ruined  in  law-suits  trying  to  get  rid  of  materials  which,  applied 
to  adjoining  land,  have  for  the  first  time  shown  what  a  lavish 
return  the  earth  will  give  in  return  for  an  enlightened  appli- 
cation. 

The  sole  remaining  problem  in  arriving  at  a  lucrative 
application  of  sewage  to  land — the  only  proper  application — 
in  the  difficult  case  of  large  towns,  is  how  to  separate  storm 
water  from  the  sewers,  admitting  only  enough  of  ordinary  rain- 
fall to  flush  them.  This  remaining  problem  solved,  and  even 
the  sewage  of  London  may  fertilise  the  hungry  neighbourhood 
without  mischievously  making  sandbanks  in  the  Thames,  or 
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adding  the  poisoned  tu  the  black  Hi^t  of  the  drowned  in  it5 
polluted  waters. 

Our  chief  business  in  the  Department  of  Health  is  to  en- 
lighten  a  blind  self-interest  how  its  own  advancement  may 
take  part  in  the  common  good,  and  certainly  the  first  sanitary 
social  duty  \a  to  keep  the  common  property  of  air  and  water 
pure. 

Trade, — ^On  the  topic  of  Economy  and  Trade,  perhaps  the 
value  of  Trades  Unions^  with  their  nltima  ratio  of  btrlkcs,  haa 
been  lately  the  most  prominent  subject  of  discussion. 

One  of  the  congresses,  which  now  meet  on  every  subject, 
met  on  this  at  Bristol  in  Augusts  It  struck  many  as  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  proposal  to  hold  a  similar  meeting  in  sot- 
disnnt  republican  France  had  just  been  forbidden,  and  that  the 
veto  was  very  quietly  taken.  No  doubt  it  w^as  an  illustratiou 
of  the  superior  freedom  of  the  working,  as  of  all  other,  cla^?cs 
under  English  constitutional  jionarchy,  and  of  our  paramount 
free-trade  in  talk.  Trades  unions  are  the  workmen's  equipoise 
to  masters'  meetings.  If  they  were  guided  by  the  same 
intelligence  and  order,  they  are  not  only  justified  in  equity, 
but  they  have  in  themselves  much  useful  influence  in  the  way 
of  independence,  self-reliance,  and  the  principle  of  present 
Bacrifice  for  distant  contingencies.  But  the  pitching  of  hostile 
camps  of  masters  and  men  against  each  other  must  unfortu* 
nately  be  suggestive  rather  of  force  than  of  contract,  and  of 
exti*aneou8  agitation  than  of  mutual  conference.  If  arbitra- 
tion could  be  made  a  condition  of  ser^Kce  in  every  engagement, 
and  dispute  ipso  facto  referable  to  an  appointed  umpire  on 
established  principle,  such  as  a  fixed  relation  of  wages  to  pro- 
fit, the  union  of  those  interested  on  each  side  of  the  contract 
would  furnish  spokesmen  for  ])ractieal  business  instead  of 
combatants  for  mutual  onslaught.  The  shallow  philosophy 
of  the  Bristol  Congress  cries  for  better  counsels  instead  of 
vapouring  agitation.  No  one  can  sail  down  the  Thames  now 
'Without  witnessing,  in  successive  placards  *  to  let,'  the  share 
which  misguided  strikes  have  had  in  the  depression  and  ex- 
pulsion of  trade.  The  Trade  Congress  allows  that  over-pro- 
duction has  raaioly  brought  about  the  present  depression ; 
whereupon  their  prophets  advise  them  to  abstain  from  produc- 
ing, not  seeing  that  producers  of  one  thing  are  consumers  of 
a  hundred  other  things.  Their  remedy  for  an  excessive  supply 
is  to  starve  the  demand,  and  reduce  the  purchasing  capital 
which  might  give  power  to  consume  accumulated  stocks  and 
to  order  more. 

The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  refused  a  motion 
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for  examination  of  the  causes  of  depression  of  trade,  or  to  call 
CD  the  Jupiter  of  Government ;  so  clearly  did  they  see  where 
to  look  about  for  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  other  coun- 
tries have  learnt  in  many  ways  to  supply  themselves,  and  even 
to  trade,  with  some  things,  of  which  we  had  a  monopoly  before. 
But  the  expansion  of  the  world's  wealth  and  commerce 
will  still  find  scope  enough  for  England's  enterprise,  not  only 
in  the  connection  and  extension  of  its  present  custom,  but  in 
new  fields,  which  we  shall  not  cease  exploring  till  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  confesses  itself  dying.  This  depression  of  trade 
is  temporary,  and  the  like  must  from  time  to  time  recur  as 
trade  overdoes  itself  in  one  line  till  if  finds  another.  Why  is 
the  United  States  trade  at  the  same  time  even  worse  than 
ours?  Why  are  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  crying  out  for 
protection  ?  Have  Indian  and  Chinese  famines  notUng  to  do 
with  our  depression,  or  foreign  disturbances  and  chance  of  war 
no  chilling  mfluences  of  uncertainty  on  trade  ?  I  see  littie  help 
for  reviving  trade  in  the  recommendation  from  Sheffield  of 
less  personal  extravagance.  Our  national  habits  of  life,  no 
doubt,  raise  the  cost  of  production ;  workmen  will  have  high 
wages ;  but  the  extravagance  of  our  capitalists  does  not  diminish, 
but  only  transfers  their  profits  to  more  productive  hands.  Use- 
less also  is  the  advice  to  masters,  when  trade  revives,  not  to 
extend  new  works.  Every  new  invention  will  always  start 
new  works  to  ruin  the  old.  It  is  a  rough  game  of  ruthless 
competition,  and  must  have  periodical  ups  and  downs  ;  but  it 
is  the  British  spirit  of  commerce,  which  ^  never  says  die,'  that  I 
look  to,  and  not  to  a  new-fangled  Minister  of  Commerce  as  some 
of  my  countrymen  propose,  who  must  have  seen  too  much  of 
Paris  lately.  I  have  been  English  Minister  of  Commerce  the  last 
five  years,  and,  whatever  my  own  power  of  service,  I  had  some 
of  the  ablest  of  our  eminently  able  permanent  service  with  me, 
and  I  am  sure  the  great  trading  interests  of  this  self-acting 
country,  so  far  from  benefiting,  or  adding  more  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation,  by  a  Government  officer  practically  as- 
suming partnership,  they  would  find  from  the  proposed  new 
Ministry  only  vigilance  and  invention  languishing,  and  innate 
spirit  dying  out  Government  may  bring  public  attention  and 
opinion  to  bear  usefully  on  the  conduct  of  private  enterprise, 
may  punish  any  recklessness  of  public  safety,  and  enforce,  or 
even  assist  the  use  of,  recognised  improvements;  but  if  it 
assumes  a  choice  and  warranty  of  machinery,  and  a  relief  of 
private  enterprise  of  all  responsibility  by  its  impotent  advice 
and  meddling  prescriptions,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  will 
soon  be  its  undertaker  in  the  most  funereal  sense  of  the  word. 
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We  are  getting  much  more  French  in  our  ideaB,  lookiug  to 
Government  for  everything.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  the 
jvupular  House  of  Commons  runs  for  its  help  in  legislation  to 
the  central  power.  In  every  Department  we  are  getting  in- 
spected, aided,  and  counselled  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Even  the  medical  profession — the  Thermopylae  of  freedom — is  | 
sought  to  be  brought  under  State  reform,  and  the  Register  of 
Diplomas,  which  some  years  ago  Parliament  was  content  to 
make  inform  the  public  where  each  practitioner  had  got  his 
degree  that  they  might  judge  for  themselves,  was  proposed  last 
session  to  be  made  a  standard  of  adequate  medical  knowledge 
on  State  authority. 

Art— In  conclusion,  I  will  say  one  word  only  on  the  ne^v 
department  of  our  discussions^  that  of  Art,  Its  introduction  has 
rightly  asserted  the  essential  association  of  beauty  with  conve- 
nience and  utility,  and  the  refining  influence  of  its  study  on  the 
commercial  spirit.  Surely  it  is  the  ignorance  resulting  from 
its  long-neglected  study  that  has  allowed  the  notion  to  spring 
up  that  beauty  is  something  separate  from  fitness,  something 
to  be  added  as  ornamentj  and  not  consisting,  as  it  does,  in  cul- 
tivated adaptation.  Has  not  this  error  led  our  architects  and 
manufacturers  to  borrow  incongruous  features  from  other  con- 
ceptions, or,  at  best,  to  seek  beauty  for  their  own  works  ab- 
stractedly from  their  use  and  purpose?  There  is  essential 
beauty,  no  doubt,  in  form,  and  essential  ugliness  too.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  conjecture  why  swans  contrast  with  geese.  They 
certainly  express  each  their  own  idea,  whatever  may  be  the 
purpose  of  forms  expressing  ugliness.  But  talking  of  art  as 
to  its  application  in  social  science,  one  is  siuiply  considrring  its 
value  in  adding  beauty  to  utility,  and  that  addition  must 
chiefly  consist  in  the  expression  of  fitness  and  truth.  Too 
many  even  think  for  beauty's  sake  to  make  things  look  like 
something  different  from  what  they  are  ;  an  engine-house  like 
a  church,  a  smoke-shaft  like  a  campanile,  a  pair  of  t^ngs  like  a 
Gothic  arch,  and,  in  this  idea,  to  conceal  features  which  pro* 
perly  belong  to  the  design^  as  instead  of  making  chimneys 
honestly  and  gracefully  fulfil  their  part,  twisting  them  into 
buttresses.  It  is  thought  a  beauty  to  make  china  look 
like  gold  or  bronze,  and  house  decorations  as  various 
counterfeits  and  imitations,  such  as  wall-paper  as  embossed 
leather.  This  is  jugglery,  not  art^ — or  certainly  not  art  giv- 
ing beauty  to  utility.  To  make  a  building  commend  itself 
to  the  eye  as  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose,  to  depend 
for  beauty  on  proportion,  to  dare  to  leave  large  breadth  of 
space   unomamented  in  reliance  on   its   fitness  speaking  for 
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itself,  to  eschew  unmeaning  features^  sham  windows,  and 
superfluous  detail,  to  imitate  Nature  in  truth  and  in  appro- 
priate effect,  to  embellish  forms  without  a  masquerade  of 
colours  as  a  savage  tattooing  his  skin,  such  are  true  aims 
for  Art,  taking  beauty  as  its  ingredient,  and  not  as  an  adjunct 
We  ^  beyond  asserting  that  a  general  diffusion  of  a  sound 
artistic  spirit  would  be  a  social  good,  to  consider  in  what  that 
soundness  must  consist.  We  shall  overhaul  our  street  archi- 
tects for  making  chimneys  that  won't  draw,  and  so  inartistic- 
aUy  as  to  entail  on  all  our  streets  the  horror  of  sky-lines  of 
zinc  piping ;  or  for  the  carelessness  which  gives  us  crumbling 
walls,  or  the  cheat  of  windows  looking  colossal  outside  and 
•cut  in  half  for  use  within,  or  the  inadaptation  of  reception-rooms 
that  require  temporary  verandahs  to  be  added  whenever  they 
receive — all  losing  more  and  more  of  beauty  as  they  sacrifice  its 
essence  to  its  false  idolatry.  Beauty  will  follow  the  designs 
of  those  who  work  in  its  full  spirit,  who  seek  neither  beauty 
apart  from  utility,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  utility  apart  from 
beauty.  About  this  latter  error  let  me  quote  the  noble 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  expression  of  one  of  the  finest, 
and  richest,  if  too  impulsive,  spirits  in  this  country : — *  Beauty 
is  not  an  accident  of  things;  it  pertains  to  their  essence. 
Beject  the  false  philosophy,  which  asks  what  does  it  matter, 
provided  a  thing  be  useful,  whether  it  be  beautiful  or  not  ? 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  profuseness  with  which 
the  Almighty  has  shed  over  His  works  an  endless  and 
boundless  beauty.  To  this  the  mind  of  man  still  answers 
from  within.  Man's  nature  craves  for  some  sign  of  what  is 
beautifuL  This  makes  the  Spitalfields  weaver,  in  the  murky 
districts  of  London,  train  canaries  and  bullfinches  to  sing  to 
him  at  his  work.  This  fills  the  windows  of  the  poorest 
with  flowers.  This,  in  a  loftier  region,  taught  the  early 
Masters  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  present  the  objects  of  our  faith 
in  the  noblest  forms  of  beauty  their  minds  could  conceive.' 
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TTTHEN  I  originally  accepted  the  offer  made  me  by  the 
YY  kindness  of  the  Council  of  this  Association,  and  under- 
took the  oflSce  of  President  of  this  Department  for  the  ensuing 
year,  I  purposed  calling  your  attention  in  some  detail  to  the 
principles  upon  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  work  of  law  re- 
form should  be  conducted,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it 
should  be  carried  out.  1  have,  however,  found  myself  com- 
pelled completely  to  alter  my  design;  partly  because  the 
scheme,  as  it  were,  broke  down  under  its  own  weight — the 
time  at  my  disposal  turned  out  lamentably  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  ; — but  even  more  because  I  found  that  the  ground  had 
been  in  great  part  already  covered  better  than  I  could  hope  to 
do  it,  and  notably  by  my  immediate  predecessor  in  this  chair. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  that  I  could  not  oc- 
cupy your  time  more  usefully  than  by  endeavouring  to  call 
attention  as  briefly  as  I  can  to  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
seem  to  me  at  present  to  call  most  urgently  for  reform ;  bearing 
in  mind  the  essential  character  of  this  Association,  which  is 
a  body  of  practical  men,  met  together  not  for  purposes  of 
speculative  investigation,  interesting  as  they  are,  but  with  the 
eminently  practical  object  of  aiding  in  the  improvement  of  the 
laws  under  which  we  live.     On  one  question  indeed  I  shall  be 
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i^,^iy,  to  taiL  your  patience  at  some  length,  not  only  because 
r  oanrider  it  the  most  crying  evil  still  unredressed  in  this 
country,  but  because  I  think  the  present  time,  when  public 
attention  has  been  so  lately  called  to  a  flagrant  instance  of  the 
abuse^  a  fitting  one  for  making  an  exertion  to  procure  its 
removal. 

It  will  doubtless  be  expected  that,  at  the  outset  of  this 
address*  I  should  make  some  allusion  to  the  question  of  Codi- 
fication^ which  not  only  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  con* 
siderable  share  of  public  attention^  but  also  has  been  specially 
commended  in  our  programme  to  the  consideration  of  this 
Course. 

As  r^ards  the  i>articular  Bill  referred  to  in  the  programme 
1  desire  to  say  nothing ;  the  very  able  and  ample  discussion 
which  it  has  undergone  already  at  your  hands  may  well  excuse 
me  from  intruding  it  further  on  your  attention ;  but  on  the 
aeral  question  of  codification  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
^  ra  few  moments,  though  I  am  conscious  that  what  I  have  to 
Bay  will  be  anything  but  palatable  to  many  of  ray  audience. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  any- 
thing like  a  successful  attempt  at  a  general  codification  of  the 
Law ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  if  it  can  ever  come ;  nay  more  still,  I 
have  grave  doubts  whether  if  it  hia,d  come,  the  end  would  be  a 
desiraole  one.     For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  advantages  of 
codification,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  arc  by  no  means 
unmixed.     It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  what  we  gain  in 
precision  we  lose  in  elasticity.     The  Common  Law  may  be 
compared  to  a  glacier,  descending  by  imperceptible  gradations 
from  the  heights  of  antiquity  to  the  valley  of  futurity,  and 
from  moment  to  moment  accommodating  itself,  by  infinitesimal 
but  incessant  fluctuations,  to  the   conformation   of  the  glen 
through  which  it  moves.     Codify  it,  and  you  as  it  were  petrify 
the  mass  in  mid  course,  and  effectually  arrest  its  advance ; 
perpetuating^  so  to  speak,  one  of  its  momentary  configurations, 
ncjt  to  be   altered   nenceforth    except  by  the   comparatively 
dumsy  and  intermittent  action  of  the  chisel  and  hammer,  in 
the  shape   of  direct  legislation.     It   is   noteworthy  that   the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  always  refiised  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  any  definition  of  fraud,  lest  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  might  hereafter  devise  some  scheme  which  would  be 
within  the  principle  but  clear  of  the  words  of  their  formula. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  no  greater  love  than 
ADVOne  else  for  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  Law  ;  no 
one  would  hail  with  greater  pleasure  than  myself  an  authorita- 
tive Digest,  which  would  replace  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  well- 
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arranged  volumes  the  2,000  odd  volames  of  statutes  and  reports, 
which  every  competent  lawyer  is  supposed,  if  not  to  know 
by  heart,  at  any  rate  to  be  able  to  find  his  way  readily  about 
in.  The  man  who  will  undertake  and  carry  out  that  will  do 
a  great  work.  But  we  are  yet  many  steps  from  the  begin- 
ning of  that  work,  and  when  it  is  completed  we  shall  even 
then  not  have  progressed  beyond  the  very  threshold  of  a  Code. 

A  Code,  let  me  remind  you,  if   it  is   to  fulfil  its  office 
efficiently,  must  be  a  complete  systematic  enunciation  of  the 
law  J  so  complete  that  no  principle  or  proposition  of  law  can  , 
exist  for  any  practical  purpose  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  it; ' 
80  systematic  that  everything  that  is  there  can  be  found  with 
little  more  trouble  than  is  involved  in  looking  out  a  word  in  a 
good   dictionary.      Every   question   of    law    would   thus   be] 
reduced  to  one  of  construction   merely,  and   the  best  gram- 
marian woidd,   for   all  practical  purposes,  become   the  most ' 
competent  judge.     Now,  without  entering  into  any  question  as 
to  the  desirability  of  such  a  result,  it  is  clear  that,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  its  attainmenti  we  must  ascertain  with  precision  I 
the  whole  of  the  Law  which  we  desire  to  enunciate,  down  to  ] 
its  minutest  details,   and  must  have  an  adequate  idea  of  thei 
mutual  relations   of  its  several   parts.      How  are  you  to  do 
this  until  you  have  first  got  hold  of  the  existing  Law  in  some 
manageable  shape,  and  then  determined  precisely  the  mould 
in  which  you  desire  to  recast  it  ?     Now  this  preliminary  in- 
volves the  preparation  of  a  digest     I  know  that  it  has  been  I 
gravely  urged  that  the  processes  of  digestion  and  codification 
can  proceed  simultaneously,  that  the  codifier,  that  is  to  aay, ' 
can  make  his  own  digest  and  use  it  up  in  his  c^de  as  he  goes 
along ;   and  I  will  not  deny  that,  on  a  small  scale,  and  with 
reference  to  a  limited  subject,  this  may  be  practicable,  but  I 
am  certain  that,  if  you  intend  to  do  the  thing  so  as  to  be  of  ^d 
real  permanent  service,  you  must  be  satisfied  to  do  one  thing  ^M 
at  a  time,  and  gradually  build  up  your  system  by  progressive 
stages,  of  which  even  a   digest  is  far  from  being   the    firstly 
Festina  lente,  ^M 

It  is  now  just  twenty-two  years  ago— just  the  whole  lifetime  " 
of  this  Association — since  my  attention  was  called  to  this  subject 
by  my  being  appointedoneof  the  draftsmen  employed  by  the  then 
existing  Statute  Law  Commission  to  prepare  one  of  the  Bills  i 
needed  for  the  then  contemplated  consolidation  of  our  Statute ^| 
Law.  I  pointed  out  then,  in  the  note  which  each  draftsman™ 
was  required  to  append  to  his  draft,  that  the  work  could  not 
be  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  done  until  the  actual  state  of  J 
the  Statute  Law  had  been  accurately  ascertained  |  and  that  fi)rf 
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that  purpose  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Statute 
Book,  excluding  all  that  had  been  repealed  or  amended  or  had 
become  obsolete,  was  an  essential  preliminary.  The  idea  was 
too  prosaic  for  acceptation  by  the  Commission,  and  accord- 
ingly they  went  on  accumulating  draft  Consolidation  Bills, 
which  haye  ever  since  slumbered  peacefully  in  some  Govern- 
ment pigeon-holes  or  other,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  long  ago 
found  their  way  to  the  butterman  or  the  trunk-maker.  At 
any  rate,  none  of  them,  except  Mr.  Greaves'  Criminal  Law 
Consolidation  Bills,  have  ever  been  submitted  to  Parliament. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  however,  the  plan  of  a  revised  edition  was 
taken  up  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  (certainly  not  upon 
any  suggestion  of  mine,  I  can  claim  no  part  in  it  whatever), 
and  within  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen  it  brought  to  a 
completion  by  the  publication  of  the  fifteen  volumes  which 
contain  all  the  existing  Statute  Law  down  to  the  year  1868, 
and  for  the  first  time  render  a  systematic  digest  of  that  Law 
reasonably  practicable.  That  edition  is  the  fruit  of  the  con- 
tinuous labours  of  the  Statute  Law.  Committee  for  10  years  : 
how  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take  to  prepare  and  edit,  by 
authority,  a  similar  edition  of  the  reports?  Certainly,  not  a 
shorter  time :  and  yet,  till  that  has  been  done,  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  look  for  even  a  reasonably  good  digest,  that  is  to  say,  a 
text-book  which  might  be  used  as  authority,  and  as  containing 
all  the  authorities,  on  any  branch  of  our  Law ;  not  to  speak  of  a 
code,  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  intended  to  supersede  the 
unwritten  as  well  as  the  written  Law. 

These  preliminary  steps,  however,  require  nothing  but 
time,  care,  and  patience  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  same 
agency  which  has  authoritatively  edited  the  Statutes  could,  if 
so  minded,  issue  an  equally  authoritative  digest,  though  that,  if 
confined  to  the  Statute.  Law,  would  be  of  but  little  advantage ; 
but  similar  agency  could,  no  doubt,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Judges,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  would  be  with- 
held, prepare — first,a  complete  edition  of  all  that  is  still  valuable 
in  the  reports  ;  and  then,  such  a  digest  as  well  of  the  positive 
law  contained  in  the  statute  book  as  of  the  common  law  so  far 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  formulated  by  judicial  expression,  as 
would  bring  before  us  in  a  manageable  shape  all  that  at  pre- 
sent constitutes  our  Corpus  Juris :  it  is  when  you  propose  to 
give  to  your  digest — whether  further  developed  into  a  code  or 
not^ — that  legislative  sanction  Avithout  which  it  must  at  best 
remain  merely  a  higher  sort  of  text-book,  that  your  great  diffi- 
culty will  have  to  be  encountered  :  and  with  our  present  sys- 
tem of  legislation,  and  unless  you  can  find  a  House  of  Com- 
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tnons  ready  and  willing  to  take  your  law  on  trust  and  accept 
your  measure  aa  a  whole — to  do  which  you  must  return  to  the 
.days  of  Henry  VIII.— I  do  not  see  how  such  a  measure  as 
rwould  be  needed  can  ever  be  expected  to  become  law. 

Tlie  difficulty  licre  referred  to  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  peculiar  to  this  question,  but  one  which,  as  it  seems  tc 
me,  more  than  any  other  retards  all  progress  in  law-refor 
and  is  due  to  the  very  defective  machinery  which  we  ec 
ploy  for  the  manufacture  of  new  laws  and  the  amendmeni 
of  old  ones;  and  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  press-^ 
ing,  of  all  reforms,  is  a  reform  in  the  machinery  of  legisIa-1 
tion.  How  can  the  fraraers  of  a  bill  of  any  importance 
be  expected  to  produce  a  consistent  and  intelligible  document 
when,  no  matter  with  what  careful  accuracy  it  may  have 
been  originally  contrived,  no  matter  what  pains  may  have 
been  t^iken  to  preserve  its  homogeneity  with  the  rest  of  the  law 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  at  the 
form  in  which  it  may  eventually  become  law.  An  amendment 
introduced  alio  intuitu  may,  perhaps  in  mere  ignorance,  de- 
roy  an  important  c<»nnection  ;  may — not  unfrequently  does — 
by  the  use  of  some  term  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
it  is  used  elsewhere,  introduce  an  element  of  ambiguity  into| 
the  whole  Act ;  may  even,  as  the  result  of  some  compromise 
unon  a  question  of  detail,  introduce  unforeseen  complieatioc 
which  go  far  to  render  the  whole  measure  unworkable.  And| 
all  this  because,  not  content  with  deciding  eveiy  question 
in  difference — which  is  clearly  wathin  their  competence — the 
House  at  large  insists  on  settling,  if  necessary  by  division* 
the  precise  form  of  words  in  which  their  decision  is  to 
enu!iciated,  an  office  for  which  they  are  eminently  unfit 
Hence  result  delays  and  difficulties  in  the  progress  of  everyl 
measure  of  impirtancCj  which  have  become  proverbial ;  henc^i 
the  necessity  of  extensive,  sometimes  oppressive,  litiga- 
tion to  determine  the  construction  of  every  new  statute; 
hence,  worse  than  all,  the  perpetually  reeunnng  necessity  ot 
fresh  Acts  for  the  amendment  and  reamendment  of  old  ones;} 
till,  instead  of  a  single  systematic  and  intelligible  statement^ 
of  the  law,  you  are  overwhelmed  by  a  congeries  of  conflicting ' 
decisions  and  enactments,  scattered  at  random  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  volumes;  and  after  the  expenditure  of  infinite  labour, 
the  last  state  of  the  Law  on  the  subject  is  worse  than  the  first. 

The  remedy  is  simple,  and  is  not  now  propounded  for  the^ 
first  time;  I  can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  originality  in  the H 

suggestion  I  am  about  to  make,  but  I  have  all  the ^ 

dence  in  its  soundness. 
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Without  a  standing  Committee^  which  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  langua^e^ — but  the  language  only — of  all  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  which  should  be  supreme  upon  all  questions 
of  verbiage,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  our  legislation  to  be  either 
intelligible  or  consistent 

Such  a  Conunittee  ought  not  to  be  numerous,  certainly 
not  more  than  five  in  number :  and  should  be  given  such  a 
podtion  as  to  rank  and  salary  as  would  secure  the  acceptance 
of  the  office,  which  ought  to  be  a  permanent  one,  by  the  most 
experienced  parliamentary  draftsmen  of  the  day.  To  this  Com- 
mittee every  Bill  should  be  referred  as  soon  as  it  has  been  read 
a  second  time ;  and  it  should  be  their  duty  to  point  out  all  incon- 
fdstenciea  of  language,  either  with  the  Bill  itself  or  with  any 
part  of  the  prior  law  not  proposed  to  be  repealed,  and  to  make 
su^estions  for  their  removal.  After  the  Bill  has  passed 
through  committee  of  the  House  it  should  be  again  referred  to 
this  Coomiittee,  who  should  now  be  boimd  to  introduce  all  the 
amendments  made  by  the  House  in  appropriate  language,  so  as 
to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  Parliament  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  should,  of  course,  be  competent  for  the  House 
to  recommit  the  Bill  and  then  send  it  back  to  the  Committee 
with  further  instructions  ;  and  this  process  might  be  repeated 
indefinitely ;  but  no  alteration  should  be  allowed  upon  report  or 
on  the  third  reading  of  any  Bill,  nor  should  any  Bill  be  pro- 
posed for  third  reading  except  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has 
last  left  the  standing  Committee. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  said  that  the  process  here  described 
is  too  cumbrous  to  work,  and  that  the  waste  of  time  involved 
in  the  passage  of  the  Bill  back  and  forward  between  the  House 
and  the  standing  Committee  would  be  prohibitory  of  all 
legislation  whatever.  I  do  not  concur  in  this  opinion  :  I  am 
satisfied  that  on  the  whole  more  time  is  consumed  in  the  verbal 
discussions  now  inevitable  in  the  course  of  any  measure  of 
importance  through  committee  of  the  whole  House  than  would 
under  the  plan  suggested  be  ordinarily  required  for  the  whole 
passage  of  the  Act ;  because  all  questions  of  verbiage  being 
removed  from  the  cognisance  of  the  House  and  reserved  for 
the  standing  Committee,  the  former  body  would  be  occupied 
with  questions  of  substance  only,  with  a  saving  both  in  time 
and  labour,  which  only  those  who  have  carefully  followed  the 
progress  of  a  hotly  contested  Bill  can  fully  appreciate. 

And  even  if  this  hope  were  deceived,  if  it  should  turn  out, 
contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  that  under  the  new 
system  we  succeeded  in  passing  somewhat  fewer  Acts  of  impor- 
tance than  are  passed  now,  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
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loginlatitJii  would  be  cheaply  parebafied  even  by  r  conFjderable  I 
(Uniiriuiioii  in   the  quantity  tliereof;  tx)  say    nothing   of  the 
cnunnnuj*  wjiMi?  both  of  tirne  and  muney  in  the  shape  of  Utiga^ 
tion,  fn»m  which  we  might  fairly  hope  to  be  delivered. 


Among  the  most  didodtrous  of  the  consequences  of  this  rery 
defective  **yBtem  of  legislation   are  the  impediments  thereby  | 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  of  the  different 


pur<H  of  the  kingdom*     No  one  will,  I  presume,  contend  that 
it  in  otherwise  than  desirable  that  the  entire  of  thi»  nation 
should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  governed  by  the  same  laws :   I  ^j 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  diallenge  the  desirability  of  what  is  ^| 
known  as  Local  and  Personal  legislation,  nor  do  I  deny  that  ^1 
occanional  differences  of  circumstance  exist  which  require    a 
corresponding  diff'erence  of  treatment,  but  I  think  that  it  will 
be  accepted  almost  ajs  an  axiom  that  the  general  law  affecting 
the  whole  kingdom  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  identicaL 

As  regards  Scotland  there  are,  I  admit,  considerable  diffi- 
cutties  in  the  way,  because  the  law  of  Scotland  proceeds  upon 
a  basis  essentially  different  from  that  of  England,  though  even  ^H 
these  are  not,  I  think,  nearly  so  formidable  as  they  are  com-  ^^ 
inonly  considered.      But  in  the  case  of  Ireland  this  difficulty 
does  not  exist,  the  basis  of  the  law  there  and  here  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  with  a  rational  system  of  legislation  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  either  in  bringing  the  laws  of  both  islands  into 
substantial    harmony,  or   in    preserving   that  harmony    when 
created.     Instead  of  this,  under  our  present  system  of  legisla- 
tion, the  laws  of  Ireland  and   England  are  widely  more  dif-^j 
ferent  now  than  they  were  at  the  date  of  the  Union;  instead  of^| 
legislation  for  the  two  parts  of  the  country  being,  as  it  ought  ^1 
to  be,  always  simultaneous  and  ordinarily  identical,  the  practice 
of  separate  legislation,  even  when  no  diversity  is  intended^  has 
become  almost  inveterate. 

There  is,  it  is  to  be  observed,  no  question  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  identity  of  legislation  for  the  two  countries  in  matters 
common  to  both — thereon  opinion  is  unanimous — but  when  the 
time  for  legislation  arrives  this  opinion  is  not  acted  on. 
Separate  legislation  ensues.  Then,  years  afterwards,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  a  sjiasmodic  effort  is  made,  and  the 
differences,  which  ought  never  to  have  arisen,  are  more  or  less 
imperfectly  removed.  But  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  unity  which  it  was  desirable  to  attain  had  been 
attained,  and  therefore  should  not  again  be  lost — there  is  no 
guarantee  afforded  that  once  assimilated  the  laws  shall  remain 
similar — and  so  every  now  and  then  the  vicious  circle  is  once 
"lore  entered  on.     I  can  find  no  argument  in  favour  of  such  a 
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of  things.     No   good   end  can  be   attained,   no  object 

L  by  needlesfily  perpetuating  old  differences,  still  less 

lefisly  creating  new  ones.    Separate  legislation  increases 

3iirs  and  unnecessarily  occupies  the  time  of  Parlianaent. 

tt  precludes  Engliish  inpmbers    from   taking   due  interest  in 

affairs ;  it  keeps  alive  a  false  impression  of  the  existence 

*  separate  interests ;  and  what  is  to  be  above  all  things  noticed 

tliat  It  can  lead  to  no  definite  end. 

I  cannot  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  working  of  the  present 

em  of  separate  legislation  than  by  reference  to  the  great 

tempt  at  Codification  already  mentioned.     It  is  a  Bill  of  un- 

[iiiual  magnitude.  It  repeals  the  whole  of  the  present  statute  law 

on  the  subject  of  indictable  offences,  and  attempts,  or  at  any  rate 

professes,  to  substitute  a  code  in  the  place  of  the  present  law, 

both  statute  and  common  law,  in  regard  to  the  subject.     It 

with  offences  against  public  order,  internal  and  external; 

acta    injurious    to   the  public  generally ;    with   offences 

against  the  person j  the  conjugal  and  parental  rights,  and   tho 

.reputation  of  individuals.     It  introduces  new  principles  of  law 

601116  of  these  matters.     The  measure,  however*  is  confined 

fto  England*     Ireland  is  excluded  from  its  operation  ;  and  so, 

[if  it  should  be  passed,  the  laws  of  England  and  Ireland  in  all 

these  numerous  subjects — laws  which,  after  years  of  labour  and 

numerous  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  now  almost,  if  not  quite, 

[identical — will  once  more  be  dissimilar.    Years  hence,  possibly, 

"lar  measure  will  be  passed  for  Ireland ;  but  in  the  in- 

ening  years  the  laws  will  be  dissimilar,  and  even  if  the 

~^  Bent  succeeds  there  will  be  an  Irish  code  and  an  Eng- 

B,  which  will  be  certain  not  to  be  identical  even  when 

not  substantially  different,  and  the  golden  opportunity  will 

have   been  lost  for  enunciatiing  the  law  in   a   form  not  ex* 

I  cJusively  English   or  exclusively  Irish,  but  common  to  both 

[itries. 

^I  would,  did  time  permit,  pursue  this  subject   at  some 
[detail,  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  one  other  illustration  of 
I  the  matter  which  seems  to  me  of  capital  importance.     Next  to 
I  the  Criminal  Law  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  so  entirely  com- 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  or  in  which  there  is  less  reason 
divergence  of  legislation,  than  the  laws  relating  to  the 
FreKef  of  the  poor :  and  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  none  in  which 
the  divej^ences  are  more  striking  or  inconvenient.     The  Eng- 
lish law  is  still  based  upon  the  old  system  of  settlement  enforced 
by  removal — which  has  been  rightly  described  as  '  a  harsh, 
complicated,  and  expensive  machinery  for  enforcing  the  charge- 
ability  of  districts  to  support  their  o^vn  poor,'     In  ScoUand 
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this  chargeability  is  enforced,  without  removal,  by  an  action  by 
the  relieving  parish  against  the  chargeable  parish  to  recover 
the  coBt  of  relief,  when  both  pariihes  are  in  Scotland ^  but  if  one 
of  them  should  happen  to  be  in  England  or  Ireland  this  remedy 
cannot  be  resorted  to,  and  the  only  yray  of  enforcing  charge- 
ability  is  by  removing  the  pauper.  In  Ireland  the  Law  of  i 
Settlement  and  removal  is  wholly  nnkno^vn,  and  the  pauper 
remains  a  charge  upon  the  union  where  he  happens  to  become 
destitute,  there  being  no  jjower  of  removal  except  in  the  case  | 
of  paupers  previously  removed  from  Great  Britain.  None  of 
the  systems  is  a  good  one^  but  a  very  reasonable  system  might 
be  readily  compounded  out  of  the  best  parts  of  the  three,  if 
our  course  of  separate  legislation  did  not  practically  preclude 
anything  like  combined  action  for  the  purpose. 

Passing  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  a  totally  different 
question,  I  desire  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  that 
which  I  cannot  but  consider  the  most  *  burning  •  question  of 
the  day, — and  that  notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinion  not  long 
since  expressed  by  the  authority  of  a  select  comnnttce, — 
I  mean  the  law  affecting  the  custody  and  control  of  lunatica. 
The  same  principles  which  lead  us  to  provide,  at  the  cost  of  \ 
the  State,  for  those  who  are  unable  by  reason  of  poverty  to 
support  themselves,  lead  even  more  irresistibly  to  the  public 
guardianship  of  those  who  from  mental  infirmity  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  their  persons  or  their  property.  But  just  as 
it  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  good  Poor  Law  to 
interfere  with  the  normal  condition  of  the  pauper  so  far,  and 
so  far  only,  as  is  necessary  to  guard  the  administration  of 
public  alms  from  extravagance  or  abuse,  so  it  is  essential  to  a 
good  Lunacy  Law  that  its  operation,  both  as  to  the  persona 
to  be  affected,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  restraint  to  be  enforced 
thereby,  should  be  as  restricted  as  is  compatible  with  proper 
care  of  the  lunatics  themselves,  and  due  protection  of  others 
from  the  results  of  their  infirmity.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  the  action  of  the  law  should  be  sedulously  main- 
tained at  a  minimum.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  two  cardifud 
principles  of  a  good  lunacy  law  should  be — 

L  To  secure  that  no  one  should  be  made  liable  to  be 
treated  as  a  lunatic  without  the  most  searching  inquiry,  con- 
ducted in  public,  and  by  a  competent  judicial  officer;  so  as,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  fraud,  accident,  or 
mistake. 

2.  So  to  provide  for  the  control  of  lunatics  as  to  interfere 
as  little  2A  may  he  ^vith  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural 
liberty. 
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These  principles  are,  indeed,  so  far  recognised  by  our  law  as 
it  stands,  as  to  be,  with  one  important  exception,  fairly  applied  to 
the  class  known  as  ^  Chancery  Lunatics ' — lunatics,  that  is  to 
say,  who  are  possessed  of  property  sufficient  for  their  own 
support,  and  the  administration  of  whose  property  is  under- 
taken by  the  Crown  through  the  agency  of  the  Lunacy  Office. 
As  a  rule,  adequate  care  is  taken  in  determining  the  status  of 
these  persons ;  and  their  property  is  ordinarily  managed  with 
an  anxious  care  to  provide  first  for  their  own  comfort,  accord- 
ing to  their  means  and  station  in  life,  and  then  for  those  legally 
or  naturally  dependent  upon  them,  or  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  such  morsu  claims  to  assistance  as  a  reason- 
able man  in  the  lunatic's  position  would  be  tolerably  certain  to 
reoogmse. 

The  exception,  which  I  merely  mention  at  the  moment,  as 
I  shall  have  to  recur  to  the  subject  at  some  length,  is  this : 
that,  whether  from  a  mistaken  delicacy  of  feeling  toward  the 
allied  lunatic  himself  or  his  firiends,  or  from  false  motives  of 
economy,  the  inquiry  into  the  mental  condition  of  an  alleged 
lunatic  may  be,  and,  unless  he  has  the  advantage  of  indepen- 
dent legal  advice,  ordinarily  will  be,  conducted  in  private,  often 
even  with  studied  secrecy.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  this  practice 
claimed  as  a  merit  in  the  Lunacy  OflSce,  instead  of  being  recog- 
nised, as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  serious  blot  upon  its 
procedure. 

But  when  we  come  to  those  lunatics — by  far  the  larger 
number — who  either  have  no  property,  or  whose  cases  have 
not  been  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy,  the  law  is  not  content  with  ignoring  the  principles 
above  enunciated,  it  even  acts  in  the  precisely  contrary  direc- 
tion. It  assumes  that  the  normal  result  of  lunacy  is  to  be 
incarceration ;  and  it  entrusts  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  which 
may  have  so  terrible  a  result,  not  to  an  impartial  public 
officer,  but  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  victim — to  the  very 
man,  that  is,  who  may  have  the  strongest  imaginable  motives 
for  desiring  to  control  the  result.  And,  worse  than  all,  it 
enables  this  inquiry  to  be  so  held  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  merest 
farce.  Two  medical  men,  neither  of  whom  need  be,  or 
ordinarily  is,  possessed  of  any  special  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  mental  phenomena,  have  separate  interviews  with 
the  victim,  whom  they  may,  and  often  do,  then  meet  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives :  they  come,  or  may  come,  to  this  inter- 
\iew,  carefully  primed  as  to  the  ^  delusions '  to  which  the 
'patient'  is  subject,  and  their  instructor  must  be  a  bungler 
indeed,  or  the  case  an  extraordinarily  hopeless  one,  if  sufficient 
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cannot  be  elicited  from  some  peculiarity  of  temper  or  manner 
to  justify,  or  seem  to  justify,  the  foregone  conclusion  desired. 
In  accordance  with  this  conclusion,  a  certificate  is  then  signed, 
which  suffices  to  warrant  the  forcible  arrest  of  the  rictim  and 
his  remoTal  to  a  house  of  detention  (caUed  a  private  asylum), 
from  which  bis  chances  of  liberation  are  in  inverse  proportioa 
to  the  truth  of  the  accusation — ^for  such  it  is  in  effect — against 
hini*  A  really  insane  man  may  have  some  hope  of  being 
released,  and  placed  under  rational  control;  but  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  favourable  circumstances  little  short  of  miraculous 
can  the  sane  victim  of  avarice  or  malevolence  hope,  under 
present  regulations,  to  baffle  the  interested  vigilance  with 
which  his  jailors  set  themselves  to  defy  investigation. 

Now,  1  do  not  besitate  to  say,  that  under  no  possible 
circumstances  can  these  so-called  private  asylums  be  otherwise 
than  an  evil.  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  a  lunatic  should 
in  no  ease  be  subjected  to  personal  restraint :  that  would  be 
manifestly  absurd ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  cases  in  which  such 
restraint  is  otherwise  than  noxious  are  exceptionaL  These 
cases  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes, 

1st.  Dangerous  lunatics :  those,  that  is  to  say,  who  haTG 
either  been  guilty  of  some  acts  of  violence,  which  in  a  sane 
man  would  be  criminal,  or  have  shown  such  a  tendency  ta 
violent  outbreaks  as  renders  their  unrestricted  freedom  a 
menace  to  themselves  or  others.  The  public  safety  requires 
tliat  these  should  be  kept  in  detention,  and  whatever  name  we 
give  to  the  place  where  they  are  kept,  and  whatever  may  be  its 
accessories,  it  is,  as  regards  them,  in  object,  and  in  effect,  a 
prison, 

2nd.  Pauper  lunatics ;  in  which  class  I  include  not  only 
those  who  are  technically  paupers,  supported  wholly  at  the  ' 

ijublic  expense,  but  also  all  those  whose  means  are  insu6Scient 
or  their  maintenance,  and  who  therefore  must  rely  more  or 
less  for  their  support  upon  the  action  of  charity,  public  or 
private.  This  case  is  governed  by  the  same  economical  con- 
siderations as  that  of  sane  paupers  (save  that  the  element  of 
individual  option  is  of  course  excluded),  and  just  as  in  that 
case  it  is  found  that  relief  can  oixlinarily  be  most  properly 
and  economically  administered  through  the  machinery  of  the 
workhouse,  we  are  led  in  this  case  to  adopt  tliat  of  the  public 
asylum. 

3rd.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  persons  affected  with 
insanity,  either  of  a  temi)orary  nature,  or  so  connected  with 
some  other  malady — ordinarily  epileptic — as  to  require  and  be 
benefited  by  systematic  medical  treatment,  and  which  if  not 
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80  treated  wiU  probably  become  permanent  or  be  otherwise 
sensibly  aggravated.  To  meet  such  cases  as  these  it  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  medical  men,  who  choose  so  to  occupy 
tbemselyes^  to  receive  isolated  patients,  and  to  detain  them  in 
their  houses  under  proper  control.  But  under  no  circumstances 
shoinld  more  than  one  such  inmate  be  permitted  in  any  house. 
Cases  of  this  sort  are  always  aggravated  by  contact — I  would 
have  said  contagion,  but  that  that  word  has  a  technical  mean- 
ingy  and  would  therefore  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

In  all  cases*  not  coming  within  some  one  of  these  classes 
any  forcible  restraint  of  the  lunatic,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  regulations,  is  always  an  evil,  often  a  cruelty. 

In  all  this,  as  wUl  have  been  seen,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
private  asylum ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  case  in  which  such  an 
institution  could  operate  for  the  benefit  of  any  lunatic.     So  far 
as  these  places  have  any  legitimate  function  at  all,  they  operate 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  lunatic  but  of  his  relatives.     It  is, 
no  doubt,  highly  convenient  to  be  relieved  of  the  care,  perhaps 
also  of  the  mcumbrance,  of  some  imbecile  brother,  or  son,  or 
nephew,  sometimes  even  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  existence  ; 
ana  it  is  probably  not  always  realized  at  what  a  sacrifice  to 
the  individual  this  is  ordinarily  accomplished.     The  hopeless 
idiot,  indeed,  apparently  devoid  of  all  but  the  merest  animal 
sensations,  may  sufier  nothing  from  being  removed  from  all 
family  associations,  so  long  as  his  food  is  brought  to  him  regu- 
larly, and  he  is  sufficiently  housed  and  clothed ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary ^harmless  lunatic,'  the  person  subject  to  more  or  less 
mtense  aberration  of  intellect,  is  keenly  alive  to  such  sur- 
roundings, and  suffers  greatly  more  than  is  apparent  to  the 
mere  casual  observer,  when   deprived  of  them.     We  justly 
reprobate  as  inhuman  the  conduct  of  those  who  shut  up  their 
afflicted  relatives  in  their  own  houses  in  secret  chambers,  and 
study  rather  to  conceal  their  existence  than  to   provide  for 
their  comfort ;  but  I  am  unable  to  take  any  more  lenient  view 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who,  for  their  own  ease  or  advantage, 
deny  to  these  unfortunates  the  greatest  mitigation  of  their 
misfortune  which  their  case  admits  of,  personal  intercourse 
with  those  to  whom  they  are  attached;  ana  condemn  them  to  a 
loveless  existence,  with  no  better  associates  than  their  com- 
panions in  misfortune  and  their  common  jailors.     Even  for  the 
custody  of  the  really  insane,  then,  the  private  asylum  serves 
no  useful  end,  but  it  is  as  an  engine  for  the  incarceration  of 
the  sane,  or  partially  insane,  that  it  becomes  a  truly  dangerous 
eviL    If  we  rightly  deprecate  the  forcible  detention  even  of  the 
harmless  lunatic,  as  imposing  upon  him  an  unnecessary  hard- 
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fihip,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  lot  of  those — not,  I  fear,  so  few 
in  number  as  is  ordinarily  supposed — who  though  in  fact  per- 
fectly competent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  find  themselves 
deprived  of  their  liberty  upon  a  charge  of  insanity,  arising  not  out 
of  any  act  of  maniacal  violence ;  but  sometimes  from  the  presence 
of  some  harmless  delusion,  not  materially  affecting  the  general 
conduct  of  the  victim ;  sometiines  from  some  eccentricity  or 
weaknei^s  which  the  timidity  or  suspiciousness  of  friends  or 
relatives  has  magnified  into  madness  ;  sometimes  from  motives 
of  mere  cupidity,  to  prevent  the  anticipated  alienation  or  dis- 
sipation of  an  inheritance  to  which  the  incarcerator  has,  or 
fancies  he  has,  some  claim  ;  not  seldom,  I  fear,  from  deliberate 
wickedness,  which  takes  advantage  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
law  to  put  out  of  sight  as  a  lunatic  some  one  whose  presence  is 
felt  to  be  dangerous  or  inconvenient  ? 

I  know  that  I  shall,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  be  referred 
to  the  various  agencies  provided  by  law  for  the  inspection  of 
asylums,  and  be  assured  that  it  is  practically  imfMDSsible,  10 
the  face  of  these  safeguards,  that  any  sane  man  could  be  long 
kept  in  detention  who  was  even  reasonably  anxious  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  for  his  liberation  afforded  him  by 
the  law*  Now  I  will  not  only  rely  upon  the  stories  which  have 
been  told,  with  considerable  plausibility,  of  steps  having  been 
taken  in  some  of  these  asylums  to  prepare  for  tJie  coming  visi- 
tation, either  by  concealing  the  dangerous  inmates,  or  by  even 
darker  and  more  reprehensible  practices ;  because,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  authority  for  these  statements 
rests  on  common  rumour  only — tradition  as  I  may  say— and 
I  cannot  find  that  any  specific  instance  of  any  such  practice 
has  been  established  by  credible  testimony.  But  even  ^^-ithout 
this  it  must  be  ob™us  that  no  mere  official — and  therefore 
inevitably  more  or  less  perfunctory — inspection  can  ever  sufllice 
for  the  prevention  or  detection  of  fraud,  when  opposed  to  the 
resources  of  interested  unscrupulousneas.  And  indeed  the  law 
itself  seems  in  this  respect  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  incar- 
cerator. So  long  as  the  asylum  is  looked  upon  as  the  fitting 
house  for  the  harmless  lunatic,  nothing  short  of  energy,  de- 
termination, and  sagacity,  upon  the  part  of  the  visitor,  almost 
superhuman,  w^ould  suffice  to  compete,  vnth  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  success,  with  the  contrivances  at  the  disjKisal  of  tho«e 
who  are  interested  in  prolonging  the  imprisonment.  It  is  so 
easy  to  suggest  the  existence  of  *  delusions/  which  the  victim 
cannot  confute,  nay,  may  even,  in  ignorance  of  the  suggestion, 
appear  to  confirm,  and  which  the  %4sitor,  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  has  no  means  of  testing :  or  to 
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speak  confidentially  about  'lucid  intervals'  and  'dangerous 
jMroxysms/  assertions  which  from  their  very  nature  defy  mves- 
ligation.  We  have  all  read^  in  Captain  Maryatt's  novels  how 
Peter  Simple  was  detained  as  a  lunatic  by  his  uncle^  the  al- 
leged delusion  being  that  he  thought  his  name  was  Simple,  and 
that  he  was  nephew  and  next  heir  to  Lord  Privilege ;  and  how, 
as  these  'delusions '  were  the  exact  truth,  poor  Peter  was  made 
the  unconscious  instrument  of  his  own  continued  detention,  till 
an  accident,  such  as  seldom  occurs  in  real  life,  led  to  his 
being  seen  and  rec(^nised  by  a  friend  of  too  much  importance 
to  be  ignored,  and  too  much  interested  in  his  case  to  be  easily 
put  OS;  This  is  of  course  but  a  novelist's  conceit,  but  it  will 
serve  as  an  apt  illustration  of  what  the  law  allows,  nay,  even 
ignorantly  abets ;  and  is  for  this  purpose  not  a  whit  less  cogent 
than  if  it  were  an  ascertained  historical  event.  The  fact*  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible  is  as  complete  a  condemnation  of  the 
system,  cls  a  safeguard  against  fraud,  as  if  it  were  a  daily 
occurrence. 

Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  once  immured  in  the 
private  asylum  the  victim,  sane  or  insane,  is  practically  cut  off 
from  dl  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The  law,  in- 
deed, is  not  directly  to  blame  for  this  aggravation  of  his  lot : 
the  law  requires  all  letters  written  by  him  to  be  forwarded  to 
their  respective  destinations ;  but  the  all  but  universal  practice 
is  that  all  such  documents  are  transmitted  at  once  to  the  incar- 
cerator.  Except  by  accident,  or  some  unusual  cunning  on  the 
part  of  the  lunatic,  no  information  about  him  can  be  obtained 
by  any  private  friend  or  disinterested  relation  which  the  author 
of  his  detention  desires  to  suppress. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  ^  game '  the  in- 
carcerator  runs  but  little  risk,  the  asylum-keeper  none  at  all. 
For  while  he  has  all  the  chances  in  his  favour  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out,  he  can  in  the  last  resort,  if  all  else 
fail,  fall  back  upon  the  duly  recorded  certificate  of  two  medical 
men,  upon  which  the  patient  was  originally  admitted  ;  and  this, 
even  if  insufficient  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  victim  then, 
will,  at  all  events,  secure  immunity  for  the  past.  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  point  which  I  consider  the  crowning  blot 
upon  our  law  on  this  subject  as  it  stands,  the  one  exception  of 
any  importance  to  the  commendation  which  I  was  enabled  to 
bestow  upon  the  administration  of  the  Lunacy  Office,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  or  most  of  the  other  abuses  to  which  I  have 
adverted :  I  mean  the  power  of  procuring  a  man  to  be  ad- 
judged a  lunatic  without  a  public  inquiry.  But  for  this  power, 
the  unlawful  detention  of  sane  men,  and  the  unnecessary  deten- 
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turn  of  harmless  lunatics,  would  become  as  rare,  and  as  easy  of 
detection  and  punishment,  as  any  other  case  of  false  imprison- 
ment J  and  this  end  once  attained  the  worst  evils  of  the  system 
would  speedily  disappear. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  simple  certificate  of 
two  medical  men,  given  under  conditions  calculated  to  deprive 
it  of  all  weight — unsworn,  not  subject  to  cross-examination,  not 
giving  any  grounds  for  the  opinion  expressed,  not  showing  any 
special  fitness  in  the  sieiier,  and  not  requiring  any  real  acquaint- 
ance on  his  part  with  tlie  alleged  lunatic — is  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  imprisonment;  but  this  will  not  enable  the 
incarcerator  legally  to  exercise  any  control  over  his  %dctim's 
property.  In  many  cases  this  is  not  required;  where  it  is, 
however,  certain  further  formalities  are  needed.  And  it  must 
be  at  once  admitted  that  if  the  alleged  lunatic  be  at  lai^e  at 
the  time  that  proceedings  are  taken  for  an  inciuisition,  and  if 
he  be  determined  to  assert  his  right  to  liberty  at  whatever  cost, 
the  law  enables  him  to  do  so  with  reasonable  security.  He 
may  demand,  and  must  obtain,  a  public  investigation  before 
a  jury,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  otherwise  than 
by  verdict.  But  he  is  not  entitled  to  this  as  of  course ;  no 
one  is  hound  to  inform  him  of  his  right ;  and  if  he  does  not 
formally  make  the  demand  within  a  limited  time,  he  is  liable 
to  be  found  lunatic  as  the  result  of  a  strictly  private — ^it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  hole-and-coi-ner— inquiry  before  a 
Master  in  Lunacy,  If  the  *  lunatic  *  be  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
the  Master  and  his  clerk,  often  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
human  being,  repair  thither :  the  lunatic  is  seen,  or  not  seen,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  the  Master ;  some  purely  formal  evidence 
id  given,  whSch  as  often  as  not  is  not  subjected  to  any  test  w^hat- 
ever ;  and,  unless  the  case  be  so  glaringly  absurd  that  the 
Master  cannot  help  seeing  through  it  by  bare  inspection,  the 
desired  report  is  made  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  the  man  is 
"  found  lunatic  by  inquisition  *  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now 
suppose  the  victim  of  this  proceeding  to  be  already  in  a  private 
asylum :  is  it  likely  that  he  will  ever  hear  of  the  petition 
against  him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  demand  a  jury  ?  or  that,  if  he 
did  80,  hifi  demand  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Lunacy  Office  ? 
We  may  be  sure  that  in  every  such  case  the  procedure  would 
be  such  as  that  I  have  just  described,  \rith  the  added  circum- 
stance that  all  the  surroundings  would  be  carefully  arranged  to 
compel,  so  far  as  might  be,  the  Master  to  arrive  at  the  de6ire>d 
conclusion. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  system  is 
defended ;  I  have  listened  before  now  to  a  recital  of  the  hard- 
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shipe  which  it  would  entail,  not  only  on  the  lunatic  himself,  but 
on  his  Bane  relatives,  if  iJl  the  skeletoiis  in  the  family  closet 
had  to  be  paraded  in  the  full  glare  of  daylight ;  I  do  not  deny 
that  a  public  investigation,  such  as  I  think  needed,  would  be 
-necessarily  expensive,  and  would  frequently,  perhaps  ordinarily, 
arrive  at  the  same  result  as  the  present ;  and  I  have  been  asked 
somewhat  triumphantly  whether  it  is  reasonable  to  sacrifice  the 
dearest  feelings — perhaps  the  best  interests — of  a  whole  family, 
in  order  to  bestow  a  doubtful  boon  on  one  who,  in  a  multitude, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  instances  would  be  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating it»  « 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  sound,  seem  to 
me  altogether  overpowered  by  the  reverence  due,  and  in  every 
other  instance  paid,  to  the  claims  of  personal  liberty.  If  no 
one  would  think  of  inflictii:^  permanent  imprisonment  without 
public  trial  as  the  result  of  crime,  however  fla^ant  and  noto- 
rious, with  what  consistencv  can  we  apply  to  misfortune  a  rule 
which  we  consider  too  harsh  for  guilt? 

It  is  true  that  to  meet  the  case  of  violence,  actual  or  reason- 
ably apprehended,  some  power  of  summary  arrest  for  temporary 
purposes  must  be  entrusted  to  some  authority  capable  of  imme- 
diate action  at  any  time ;  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail  which 
might  easily  be  adjusted ;  probably  the  same  authority  which 
now  authorises  the  apprehension  of  an  alleged  criminal  and 
his  detention  until  trial,  might  safely  be  intrusted  to  perfoi*m 
a  similar  function  in  the  case  of  a  person  alleged  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous lunatic. 

The  suggestions,  then,  which  I  would  make  as  to  the  re- 
quired reforms  in  the  law  upon  this  subject  are  the  follow- 
ing 2— 

1.  No  inquiry  into  the  sanity  of  an  alleged  lunatic, 
whether  by  a  Master  in  Lunacy  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be 
held  in  private :  in  order  to  authorise  the  detention  of  anyone 
as  a  lunatic,  such  inquiry  ought  to  be  public,  to  proceed 
exclusively  upon  sworn  evidence,  given  by  witnesses  produced 
for  cross-examination,  and  ought  to  be  conducted  by  a  com- 
petent judicial  officer,  assisted  either  by  a  jury  or  by  sworn 
medical  assessors  at  the  option  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  but  in 
no  case  acting  upon  his  own  judgment  merely.  The  cost  of 
every  such  inquiry  ought  to  be  borne  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  person  instituting  the  same,  but  he  should  be  recouped 
out  of  the  lunatic's  property  (if  any)  whenever  the  case  was 
satisfactorily  established. 

2.  No  lunatic  should  be  liable  to  be  forcibly  detained  in 
any  asylum,  or  otherwise,  until   it  had   been  established,  in 
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some  judicial  proceeding,  that  he  was  *  dangerous  * — this  word 
to  have  the  meaning  already  explained — except  under  circum- 
Btancea  provided  for  in  the  next  two  suggestions* 

3.  No  lunatic,  not  dangerous,  should  be  received  into 
any  public  asylum  without  a  special  order  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace ;  which  should  not  be  given  without  evidence  that, 
in  the  absence  of  such  order,  the  lunatic  was  likely  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  rates. 

4*  Private  lunatic  asylums  should  be  altogether  abolished, 
and  no  pei^on  receiving  lunatic  patients  into  a  private  house 
for  medical  treatment  sliould  be  permitted  to  receive  more 
than  one  at  a  time. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  suggestions  deal  exclusively 
with  the  custody  of  the  lunatic's  person,  and  in  no  way  affect 
the  care  of  his  property.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  supposed  entirely 
to  assent  to  the  law  as  it  stands  in  this  respect,  but  the  subject 
is  not  a  pressing  one,  and  rather  calls  for  reform  in  adminis* 
trative  details  than  for  any  material  alteration  in  principle. 
Festina  lente. 

Another  question  which  calls  for  the  immediate  attention 
of  law  reformers,  but  upon  which,  for  obvious  reajsons,  I  shall 
touch  but  lightly,  is  the  law  for  the  Regulation  and  Control  of 
Railway  Companies.  I  presume  that  no  one  will  expect  me 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  question,  which  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  Parliament  next  session,  what  is  the  most  fitting 
macliinery  for  this  purpose  ?  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy,  and  upon 
which  I  have  no  opinion  sufficiently  formed  to  be  of  any  value, 
even  if  it  would  be  becoming  in  me  to  give  utterance  to  it. 
But  1  assume  it  as  an  axiom  that  some  public  control  over  the 
administration  of  our  national  highways  is  a  public  necessity, 
and  that  that  control  cannot  be  efficiently  maintained  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  law  applicable  to  common  carriers  gene- 
rally, or,  indeed,  by  any  action  at  all  which  does  not  partake  of 
an  administrative  as  well  aa  a  judicial  nature.  What  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tribunal  should  be  which  is  to  be  entrusted  with 
this  authority  ;  what  should  be  the  extent  of  its  powers,  or  the 
nature  of  its  interference  ;  how  far  it  should  be  independent, 
and  how  far  a  part  of  our  general  judicial  system ;  whether 
tlie  constitution  of  the  existing  Commission  Is  or  is  not  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  these,  and  all  questions  of 
this  nature,  I  prefer  to  leave  for  others  to  answer.  But 
the  practical  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country 
acquired  by  the  railway  companies  (not,  as  in  the  case  of 
coach   proprietors  or  steamboat  companies,  as  the  legitimate 
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result  of  free  oompetition^  but  by  means  of  exceptional  powers 
granted  to  them  by  the  Legislature),  renders  it  puerile  to 
expect,  as  some  of  their  advocates  profess  to  do,  that  they 
can  be  dealt  with  upon  the  same  footing  as  ordinary 
tnuling  companies,  who  are  entitled  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness as  they  please,  and  with  an  eye  to  their  own  benefit 
only,  so  long  as  they  are  reasonably  honest.  Further,  it 
has  been  proved  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts,  that  the 
action  of  competition  between  railway  companies  is  not  in 
ordinary  cases  sufficient,  as  it  usually  is  in  the  case  of 
other  traders,  to  secure  a  due  regard  to  the  public  interest ; 
and  it  is  therefore  requisite,  if  the  companies  are  to  have 
an  independent  existence  at  all,  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  some  *  Board  of  Control '  capable  of  holding  an  even  hand 
between  the  shareholders  and  the  public  This  the  directors, 
were  they  ever  so  willing,  cannot  do ;  nay,  more,  were  they 
ever  so  able  they  ought  not  to  do  so :  the  first  duty  of  a 
director  is  to  his  shareholders,  and  the  interests  both  of  the 
public  and  the  companies  will  be  best  considered  by  a  fair  recog- 
nition on  both  sides  of  this  fact.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  of  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  those  who  practically 
control  the  action  of  this  very  important  interest,  that  they  will 
look  the  position  fairly  in  the  face,  and  instead  of  struggling 
hopelessly  to  maintain  the  untenable,  will  loyally  assist  in 
devising  the  best  scheme  for  effecting  the  desired  object :  the 
one,  that  is,  which  will  combine  the  necessary  official  control 
with  the  minimum  of  interference  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  companies.  Were  they  honestly  to  set  them- 
selves to  attain  this  object,  I  do  not  doubt  their  ability  not 
only  to  devise  but  to  carry  through  Parliament  a  measure 
sufficient  to  afford  an  effective  guarantee  to  the  public  without 
offending  unduly  even  the  susceptibilities  of  railway  manage- 
ment. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question, 
already  amongst  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  of  the 
liability  of  public  companies  to  their  servants  in  respect  of 
injuries  arising  out  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  fellow-servants. 
This  question  was  considered  at  some  length  at  the  sessional 
meetings  of  this  Association  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  in  the 
discussion  of  a  very  valuable  paper  upon  a  Railway  Insurance 
Scheme,  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  Germany,  contributed  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
observations  of  mine  here  could  add  anything  to  the  result 
of  that  discussion.  It  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
Association  then — and   I,  for  one,  entirely  concur  in  it — that, 
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on  the  one  hand,  the  old  rule  about  'common  employment' 
is  inapplicable  to  the  case,  at  least  in  the  crude  form  in  wbich 
it  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  it ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  the 
demand  made  by  some  of  the  ad%'ocates  of  the  railway  em- 
ployes is  extravagant  and  inadmissible.  It  is,  on  the  one  side, 
absurd  to  treat  every  plate-layer  and  pointsman  as  the  fellow- 
servalQt  of  the  ganger  or  station  master,  whose  orders  he  ifl 
bound  to  obey — or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  general  -manager 
himself;  but  it  ij*  equally  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employed  can  be  whnify  disregarded 
in  considering  the  action  and  limits  of  the  liability  in  queiition. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  devising 
a  middle  course,  at  once  rational  and  sufficient,  which  would 
afford  to  the  men  protection  from  all  risks  which  do  not  reason- 
ably come  within  their  contract,  without  imposing  upon  the 
companies  a  liability  against  which  they  would  be  powerless 
to  protect  themselves,  and  the  amount  of  which  would  neces-  i 
sarily  be  formidable,  probably  ruinous.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  the  raortali ty  from  accident  among  railway  servants  in 
England  alone  exceeds  1,500  per  annum,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  we  are  dealing  with  no  merely  speculative  grievance. 

I  had  included  in  the  original  sketch  of  this  address  some 
remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  and 
the  Law  relating  to  Patents  ;  but  two  considerations  warn  me 
to  forbear.     First,  I  have  already  occupied  as  much  of  your^J 
time  as  ought  to  be  monopolised  by  any  single  speaker ;  and»  ^| 
secondly^   I  have  no  desire  myself  to  furnish  a  conspicuous^^ 
instance    of    departure    from    my  own   rule    ^festina    lerite,"       . 
Sufficient    for    the    session   is    the   work   thereof.      If    this  ^1 
Association  will,  in  the  session  now  commencing,  devote  itself  ^^ 
with  its  accustomed  earnestness  to  the  furtherance  of  those  more 
pressing  reforms  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  your 
attention,  it  ivill  find  that  they  afford  abundant  scope  for  its 
exertions ;  and  I  gladly  leave  to  those  who  may  hereafter  be 
called  to  fill  this  chair  the  dutv  and  the  privilege  of  guiding 
vour  effi>rtB  to  fresh  fields  of  action,  as  occasion  may  be  afforded, 
or  the  matter  require ;  being  convinced  of  this,  that  while  the 
fabric  of  English  Law  endures — et  esto  perpefua — it  will  never 
cease  either  to  require,  or  to  receive,  progressive  adaptation ^ 
in  accordance  with  that  great  law  of  evolution  which,  whether 
it  prevail  in  the  world  of  physics  or  not,  is  the  true  and  only 
test  of  life  in  human  institutions;  and  that,  therefore,  the  time 
will  never  come  when  the  labours  of  such  an  Association  as 
this  will  be  undesirable  or  superfluous. 
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THE  progress  of  National  Education  in  this  country  (luring 
the  last  thirty  years,  though  recognised  by  all,  is  practi- 
caUy  realised  by  very  few  even  of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
specially  concerned  with  it.  No  public  documents,  however 
comprehensive,  would  enable  us  to  measure  it,  but,  unhappily,  no 
comprehensive  report  on  National  Education  in  all  its  branches 
is  ever  hud  before  Parliament  The  Education  Department, 
indeed,  publishes  annual  returns  which  may  be  accepted  as  an 
authoritative  and  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  advance 
made  by  Primary  Education  in  Enf^land  and  Wales,  and  those 
for  last  year  were  carefully  analysed  in  a  paper  read  at  Aber- 
deen by  our  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton.  -  !The 
facts  relating  to  workhouse  schools  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board ;  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, now  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  annually  record  the  result  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  these  sources  of  information  are  occasionally 
supplemented  by  papers  compiled,  under  the  order  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  some  individual  member.  But  there 
is  certainly  no  compendious  statement  which  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner  as  exhibiting  the  actual  condition 
and  growth  of  English  education,  Primary,  Secondary,  and 
Academical,  for  any  single  year ;  much  less  are  there  well- 
digested  official  materials  for  a  comparison  of  its  condition  in 
1878  with  its  condition  in  1848.     Believing  that  such  a  retro- 
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spect  may  be  encouraging  to  faiat-hearted  advocates  of 
National  Education,  and  may  also  serve  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  whicli  further  reforms  are  needed,  I  will  endeavour  to 
review,  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  what  has  been 
effected  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years — a  period  covering 
but  one  human  generation,  and  crowded  with  events  which 
have  too  often  diverted  the  public  mind  from  any  steadfast 
purpose  of  self-improvement.  If  we  shall  find  reason  to  con- 
clude that  during  this  period  National  Education  in  England 
has  made  greater  strides  than  during  the  previous  century — 
we  shall  not  be  the  more  justified  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  its 
many  shortcomings,  or  the  less  free  to  grapple  with  the  open 
questions  to  be  discussed  in  this  department.  However  inte- 
resting it  may  be  to  compare  the  educational  statistics  of  this 
country  with  thoi^e  of  continental  nations  or  of  the  United 
States^  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  ascertain  the  rate,  and  study 
the  course,  of  educational  progress  at  home.  Comparative 
statistics  of  education  in  various  countries  are  misleading, 
because  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  common  standard.  The 
nominal  proportion  of  scholars  to  population  may  be  large,  and 
yet  the  educational  results  may  be  meagre,  if  the  average 
attendance  be  low  or  the  average  teaching  inefficient.  The 
proportion  of  illiterate  soldiers  depends  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  number  of  men  annually  enlisted  and  the  mode  of  their 
enlistment,  since  recruits  are  most  easily  obtained  from  the 
lower  strata  of  society.  The  proportion  of  men  and  women 
signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  U  a  rough  test  of  the 
depth  to  which  popular  education  had  penetrated  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  earlier,  but  not  of  tlie  depth  to  which  it  now  pene- 
trates* Moreover,  though  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  foreign  nations,  we  must  not  imagine  that  any 
system  of  National  Education  can  be  worked  out  in  strict  con- 
formity with  a  foreign  model,  or  otherwise  than  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  people  to  be  educated. 

L  Looking,  first,  at  the  state  of  Primary  Education  in 
IS48t  we  find  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  busily 
at  work,  but  on  a  scale  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  vast 
sphere  of  the  present  Education  Depaitment  Only  nine  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  old  grant  of  20,000/,,  for  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and  National  Societies^ 
had  been  increased  to  30,000/,,  by  a  majority  of  two  in  a  full 
House  of  Commons,  and  since  the  House  of  Lords  had 
addressed  the  Crown  against  the  measure,  because  the  money 
was  no  longer  to  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of  two  privileged  socie* 
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tieB,  and  because  religious  teaching,  although  compulsory,  was 
thenceforth  subjected  to  inspection.  In  the  year  1842  the 
grant  had  been  further  increased  to  40,000/.,  and  in  1845  to 
lOO^OOO/.,  but  only  a  part  of  these  sums  was  actually  expended^ 
and  by  1848  a  balance  of  no  less  than  200,000/.  had  accumu* 
lated  out  of  previous  grants.  In  that  year,  125,000/.  was  voted 
for  ^  Public  Education'  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  it 
would  appear  from  a  return  published  in  1851,  that  only 
60,000/.  of  this  sum  was  expended  in  grants  to  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Whales,  that  four-fifths  of  this  were  allotted  to  Church 
of  England  schools,  and  that  nearly  five-sixths  were  absorbed  in 
boildinff,  enlai^ing,  repairing,  and  furnishing.  Whether  the 
plan  of  awarding  grants  upon  the  results  of  inspection,  and 
not  of  individual  examination,  which  then  prevailed  under  the 
able  administration  of  Sir  James  Kay  Sbuttleworth,  did  not 
conduce  to  a  higher  idea  of  teaching,  is  still  an  open  question. 
At  all  events,  its  efiects  were  felt  within  a  very  limited  sphere, 
and  the  pupil-teacher  system,  by  which  a  succession  of  teachers 
has  since  been  maintained,  was  then  but  just  founded. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  1848  the  number  of  children  in  State-aided  schools 
is  not  recorded,  as  if  this  were  hardly  a  matter  of  national 
interest,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  children  in  other  schools, 
or  in  no  school  at  all,  were  then  regarded  as  entirely  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  Parliament.  In  default  of  positive  infor- 
mation, very  loose  and  conflicting  estimates  of  the  school- 
attendance  in  this  country  were  hazarded  with  equal  confi- 
dence. Lord  Shaftesbury  must  have  greatly  understated  his 
case  in  1843,  when  he  calculated  that  somewhat  more  than 
a  million  children  of  school  age  were  receiving  no  instruction 
whatever,  but  the  Prince  Consort  must  surely  have  overstated 
his  case  when  he  declared  that,  in  1857,  2,861,848  children, 
or  nearly  three-fifths  of  all  those  between  three  and  fifteen, 
were  receiving  no  instruction  whatever.  The  fact  is  that 
until  the  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Education  Commission  of 
1859  there  was  no  trustworthy  evidence  on  the  subject,  and 
that  even  the  evidence  procured  by  that  Commission  was  frag- 
mentary and  inconclusive.  This  much,  however,  is  certain-^ 
that  in  1848  a  very  large  proportion  of  English  children  had 
never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  school  at  all ;  that  a  majority 
of  those  receiving  some  instruction  were  in  schools  for  whose 
efficiency  there  was  no  security  whatever ;  that,  of  the  mino- 
rity educated  in  inspected  schools,  the  greater  number  remained 
but  two  years,  or  less,  and  never  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  properly ;  that  none  but  denominational  schools  were 
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aided  by  the  Goveminent ;  that,  since  Governioent  aid  was 
only  forthcoming  to  meet  voluntary  subscription^^  the  roost 
needy  and  neglected  districts  received  least  benefit  ftom  £du- 
catioD*grante ;  that  few  managers  of  schools  were  prepared  to 
accept  a  Conscience  Clause;  that  moflt  people  interested  in 
National  Education  still  regarded  it  rather  as  the  affair  of  the 
churches  than  as  the  affair  of  the  nation ;  and  that  not  only 
then,  but  long  afterwards,  compulsory  education  was  declared 
by  responsible  Ministers  to  be  '  out  of  the  question.' 

The  last  Report  of  the  Education  Department  exhibits  in  a 
▼ery  compact  and  intelligible  form  tbe  accommodatiou  now  pro^ 
vided  by  elemeutary  schools  under  Government  inspection,  the 
average  attendance  in  these  schools,  and  the  results  attained, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  tested  by  examination.  It  appears  that 
in  1877  ^^  inspected  schools  in  England  and  Wales  contained 
places  for  3,653,418  scholars,  or  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  population,  tiiat  of  these  school  places  1«640,739  had 
been  add^  in  the  last  six  years,  and  that  consequently  the  in- 
crease of  the  school  accommodation,  being  at  the  rate  of  81  per 
cent.,  has  been  fast  outstripping  the  increase  of  school  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  The  statistics 
of  school  attendance,  though  progressive,  are  not  equally  sads- 
lactory,  if  cximpared  with  those  oi  the  estimated  population  with- 
in the  school  age.  In  1877,  there  were  3J54«973  names  of 
day  scholars  on  the  register  of  inspected  day  schools,  and 
3,633,198  of  these  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  but 
the  average  attendance  (including  the  scholars  in  night  schools) 
was  only  2,208,468,  having  increased  by  about  one  million 
since  1870,  Now,  we  learn  from  a  separate  Return  of  the 
Education  Department  that  the  estimated  [xipiilation  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen  is  not  far  short  of  5300,000.  If 
we  deduct  one-seventh  as  belonging  to  a  class  above  that  whieh 
makes  use  of  inspected  schools,  we  have  still  nearly  5,000,000 
children  between  those  ages  '  requiring  '  primary  education  in 
the  official  sense,  and  we  must  regard  tbe  estimate  of '  at  least 
four  and  a  half  millions '  in  the  Report  as  an  understatement 
of  the  school  population  which  might  be  found  in  efficient  ele- 
mentary schools.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that, 
besides  industrial  schools,  workhouse  schools,  and  reforma* 
toiieSy  a  large  number  of  schools ,  *more  or  less  efficient,*  not 
being  annually  inspected,  do  not  fall  within  the  direct  cc^niz* 
anoe  of  the  department;  that  a  large  number  of  children, 
«mciaUy  of  infiuitB  between  three  and  6ve,  are  disabled  by 
siduiefli  or  other  oatsea  from  attending  school ;  that  if  each 
child  iroes  to  school  on  tbe  averaee  for  only  half  ila 
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school  life»  we  cannot  expect  to  find  more  than  half  the  children 
between  three  and  thurteen  at  school  on  anj  given  day ;  that  in 
many  country  districts  the  machinery  for  compelling  school 
attendance  is  not  even  yet  in  operation;  and  that^  however 
efficient  this  machinery^  a  very  krge  residuum  of  the  school 
population,  belonging  to  a  migratory  class  of  labourers^  will 
inevitably  escape  the  vigilance  of  visitors.  Still,  it  is  not  al- 
together reassuring  to  know  that,  whereas  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  earn  a  grant  by  regular  attendance, 
only  2,054,857  were  on  the  registers  of  inspected  schools  at  all, 
and  only  1,277,752  had  qualified  themselves  for  examination  by 
making  250  attendances,  besides  about  160,000  who  had  made 
150  attendances  under  ^Half-time  Acts'  and  other  special 
regulations.  1,335,118  scholars,  in  all,  were  examined  by  the 
Inspectors,  and  of  these,  655,435,  being  over  ten  years  of  age, 
ought  to  have  been  presented  in  Standards  IV.,  Y.,or  VI.;  but 
only  264,860  were  so  presented,  while  390,575  were  presented 
in  Standards  appropriate  to  children  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
years  of  age.  let  considerably  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  examined  were  able  to  pass  in  three  subjects. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  lay  due  stress  on  these  shortr 
comings,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  again,  but 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  in  1848  they  would 
have  been  ju^ed  with  equal  severity.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
means  of  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  this  year  and 
that,  because  the  system  of  inspection  and  the  basis  of  examin- 
ation were  then  entirely  different.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  efficiency  of  teaching  has  kept 
pace  with  school-building,  and  that  so  far  as  the  old  non- 
inspected  schools  have  been  superseded  or  brought  under  in- 
spection, there  has  been  a  clear  gain  to  Primary  Education. 
It  is  possible  that  in  substituting  a  definite  but  mechanical  test 
for  general  impressions,  and  in  placing  the  beggarly  elements 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  above  the  exhibition  of 
vivacity  and  intelligence  in  class-lessons,  the  Revised  Code  of 
1861  may  have  depressed  for  a  while  the  energies  of  highly 
lifted  teachers ;  and  the  children  poured  into  Board  Schools 
from  the  streets  naturally  proved  less  docile  than  children  from 
respectable  homes,  such  as  were  sent  to  voluntary  schools 
thirty  years  ago.  But  the  average  proficiency  in  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering  of  the  3,000,000  and  upwards  of  chil- 
dren now  known  to  be  on  the  rolls  of  inspected  schools  is  as- 
suredly much  above  the  average  attainments  of  the  much 
smaller  number  supposed,  but  not  known,  to  be  somewhere  at 
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school  in  184S,  and — what  is  better — it  ig  coDstantlj  rising. 
Nor  must  we  undervalue  the  encouraoremeiit  given  to  more  nd- 
vanced  teaching  under  the  present  Education  Code.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  children  presented  last  year  earned  grants, 
after  examination  by  classes,  in  one  or  more  of  the  so-called 
*  class-8ubject5  * — that  is,  Grammar,  History,  Elementary  Geo- 
graphy, and  Plain  Needlework — or  of  the*  specific 'extra  subjects 
defined  in  the  Code.  In  July  last.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  elementary  science  to  be  treated  as  a  class- 
subject  on  equal  terms  with  Grammar,  Elementary  Geography, 
and  History,  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  according  to  last 
yearns  return,  only  600  children  passed  in  any  subjects  but  these, 
which  now  form  part  of  the  ordinary  school- work.  Now, 
we  find  thatj  in  fact,  although  only  623  passed  in  thr^e 
specific  subjects,  13,807  passed  in  two,  and  no  less  than 
45,049  in  ont.  The  specific  subjects  include  English  Litcra* 
ture,  Mathematics,  three  languages,  four  branches  of  Natural 
Science,  and  Domestic  Economy  (for  girls).  It  may,  however^ 
gratify  or  console  those  who  object  to  high  education  in 
Hoard  Schools  at  the  expense  of  the  ratejiayers,  to  be  assured 
that,  out  of  the  15,163  scholars  in  Board  Schools  examined  in 
specific  subjects,  only  803  were  presented  in  MatJiematics,  67 
in  Latin,  438  in  French,  49  in  German,  20  in  Mechanics, 
and  234  in  Botany,  the  most  favourite  subject  of  all  being 
English  Literature,  and  next  in  order  Physical  Geography, 
Animal  Physiology,  and  Domestic  Economy, 

But  the  Reports  of  the  Education  Department  are  not  the 
only  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spread  of  Primary 
Education  has  leavened  the  population  within  the  ]>ast  thirty 
years.  We  see  its  direct  eft'ects  in  the  decreasing  number  of 
pei*8on8  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks,  of  recruits^ 
unable  to  read  or  write,*  of  illiterate  voters,  and  of  labourers 
who,  being  '  no  scholars,'  can  undertake  no  duties  above  those 
which  a  clever  savage  might  perfonn.  We  see  its  indirect 
effect  in  the  ever-increasing  circulation  of  penny  newspapers 
and  other  cheap  literature,  in  the  constant  multiplication  of 
popular  readinoj  rooms,  in  the  overwhelming  number  of  appli- 
cations for  clerks*  places,  and — we  may  reasonably  believe — in 
the  steady  decline  of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  extraordinary 
diminution  of  juvenile  ott'enders  in  the  Metropolis,  attested  by 


^  The  last  Trftnnial  Repart  by  the  I>irertaF  Gen«Tnl  of  Hilitary  Edttcatton^ 
daUd  July  1877,  shou^a  th*l.  whtreaa    in   1873  tJie  ptTet»Dtiige  gf  sulditsrs  who 
could  neither  read  uor  write  iras  601,  in  1876  il  whs  4J>5;  and  that,  whercju*  in 
1873  the  perciutage  nf  thoi***  iii  the  first  or  *  better  wlucat<*d  '  c\n»s  wta  32*6],  in  \ 
1870  ttwiif»  44-95, 
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le  CoinmissioDers  of  Police  and  by  the  Go%'ernor8  of  Prisons, 
r  -III  with  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance 
il  officers,  and  as  old  criminals  are  usually 
llieveloped  out  of  young  criminals,  we  may  fairly  expect  the 
number  of  convictions  to  be  still  further  reduced  in  future. 
Jpon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  reason  t<i  congratulate  ourselves 
cin  the  progress  of  Primary  Education  during  the  short  period 
under  review*  We  may  still  have  *  much  leeway  to  makeup,* 
l>ut  we  have  done  the  work  of  far  more  than  one  generation  in 
ihc  past  thirty  years,  and  our  educational  position,  relatively  to 
Mher  countries,  is  far  less  humiliating  than  it  was  in  1848, 
very  few  Englishmen  were  ashamed  of  it. 

IL  The  history  of  Secondary  Education  in  England  dur- 
ing XliQ  bst  thirty  yeai*s  has  not  been  less  eventful,  though  it 
%aj  been  less  directly  shaped  by  legislative  action.    It  is  not  too 
iiucli  to  say  that,  in  1848,  the  ancient  Public  Schools,  mostly 
fuunded  in  the  I5th  and  16th  centuries,  were  still  essentially 
-lliJEdbethan  in  their  curriculum  of  studies,  in  their  methods  of 
It'aching,  and  in  the  characteristic   features   of  their  internal 
*ivernment,  no  less  than  in  their  architecture  and  system  of 
^ctplxne.     Of  tlie  great  proprietary  schools  included  in  the 
^ublic  Schools  Calendar,  some  were  then  in  their  infancy,  like 
'Cheltenham and  Marlborough  ;  all  the  rest,  including  Welling- 
Uvvk  C*>1lege,  flaileybinry,  and   Clifton,  have  sprung  up  since 
that  date.     The  majority  of  them  probably  owe  their  origin  to 
spontaneous  demand  for  a  cheaper  and  somewhat  less  anti- 
juated  form  of  Public  School  Education  than  could  then  be 
i>btjuned  at  Eton  or  Winchester,  Rugby  or    Harrow.     But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  tbcra  have  largely  profited  by 
'      ussion  which  preceded  the  appointment  of  the   Public 
-   Commission  in    18fU,  by  the   Report  of  the  Coinmis- 
ionerson  nine  of  the  ancient  PublicScliools, and  by  the  influence 
of  reforms  subsequently  carried  out  there  in  j>ursuauce  of  the 
Public  Schools  Act,     Very   few  of  the  Endowed  Grammar 
^Schools  then  reached  even  the  low  standard  of  the  ancient 
Public  Schools,  in  tlie  range  or  efficiency  of  tlieir  instruction, 
ind  if  a  Grammar  Schonl  won  a  high  reputation  at  the  Univer- 
nties^  it  was  usually   by  virtue  of  exceptional   energy  in  its 
'headmaster  and  not  of  any  perfection  in  its  organization*     As 
|f»r  the  whole  class  ui  genteel  Commercial   Academies,  they 
rere  already  proverbial  for  pretentious  inefficiency,  and  private 
lehools  for  boys  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  %vere  naturally 
intent  tcj   follow   the  lead  of  Public  Schools  and  Grammar 
Schools.     Considered  from  a  purely  intellectual  point  of  view. 
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and  relatively  to  ita  cost^the  Secondary  Education  of  England, 
thirty  years  ago,  was  in  a  still  more  backward  stat^j  than  ita 
Primary  Education,  and  even  after  the  shortcomings  of  our 
Primary  Education  were  freely  acknowledged,  the  ghortcominga 
of  our  Secondary  Education  were  regarded  by  the  national 
mind  with  indifference  or  self-complacency.  Indeed,  the  first 
vigorous  impetus  given  to  Secondary  Education  must  be  dated ' 
after  the  Crimean  War,  and  whatever  has  been  done  to  bring 
it  under  the  effective  control  of  public  opinion  ba8  been  done,  \ 
for  the  most  part,  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  may  be  convenient,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  glance  | 
briefly  at  tJxe  single  example  of  Eton,  since  it  is  often,  though 
unjustly,  represented  as  the  most  stationary  of  our  great  Public. 
Schools,  laboui'ing,  aa  it   does,  under  the  special  disadvantage 
of  being  too  largely  frequented  by  the  sons  of  rich  and  careless  , 
parents.     In  1848,  Eton,  then  containing  about  600  boys,  hadj 
seventeen  regular  masters,  none  of  whom  taught  anything  in 
school-hours  liut  Latin  and  Greek,  with  their  accessory  subjects. 
Even  Mathematics  was   an  optional  '  extra,'  and  taught  by 
*  extra-masters  '  to  a  minority  of  the  school,     French,  German,  ^ 
and  Italian,  were  not  only  '  extras,'  but  luxuries  iu  which  very 
few  indulged  ;  Natural  Science  was  altogether  ignored.    There 
was  no  system  of  promotion  by  merit  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
school,  and  no  motive  but  a  sense  of  duty  or  a  love  of  distiuc-  . 
tion  for  continued  industry  af*ter  passing  a  stage  usually  reached  ' 
at  tlie  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen*  There  was  literally  no  gradua- 
tion of  studies  above  this  stage,  except  in  private  tuition,  and  the 
same  lessons  from  ihe  same  meagre  list  of  classical  authors  I 
were  set  to  aU  the  boys  in  the  Fifth  Form,  some  300  in  number, 
ranging  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  yeai-s  of  age.  The  '  Collegei*8,' ' 
or  boys  on  the  foundation,  were  nominated  without  competition, 
and  had  but  just  lost  the  right  of  succeeding  in  a  fixed  order  of 
rotation  to  scholarships  of  great  value  at  King's  College,  Cam* 
bridge.     From  this  small  and  purely  Etonian  College  the  Eton 
masters  were  almost  invariably   selected,  to  the  exclusion,  not 
only  of  men  educated  at  other  schools^  but  also  of  all  Etonians 
— constituting  a  very  large  majority — who  had  not  been  on 
the  foundation.     Having  once  been  appointed,  the  assistant- 
master  rose  by  mere  seniority,  and  the  highest  forms  might  be 
under  the  dullest  and  least  competent  teachers. 

In  all  these,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  Eton  has  beea 
thoroughly  reformed  within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  now  «bou- 
tains  about  900  boys,  taught  by  forty-four  masters,  all  of  whom 
rank  on  the  regular  staff,  including  ten  mathematical  masters, 
and  four  special  teachera  of  Natural  Science,  which,  though 
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mn  *  alternative/  is  a  favourite  subject.      Teachers  of  Moderu 

Languages  form  a  separate  class  of  masters,  but  the  study  of 

French,  like  that  of  Mathematics,  ha^  been  made  compukoryt 

Men    educated  at   other  schools  and  any    College    lu    either 

University  are  freely  eligible  to  mastershi])^,  and  the  higher 

famifl  are  taught  by  masters  chosen  for  their  ability  and  not 

aocmding  to  seniority.      Promotion  from  one  form  to  another 

juooiig  the  boys  is  uo  longer  a  matter  of  course,  but  ia  regu- 

hted  by  frequent  examinations,  briuging  forward  the  clever 

and  keeping  do\vn  the  dunces,  and  culminating  in  the  yearly 

ation  of  the  first  hundred  boys  conducted  by  Oxford  and 

►labridge  examinei^,  the  result  of  which  furnisher  an  iude- 

p^ident  teat  of  the  school-teaching  as  a  whole,     Admifisioa  to 

ihe  benefits  of  the  foundation  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  success 

in  a  competitive  examination  open  to  all  England >  and  a  further 

competitive  examination  determines  the  succession  to  Scholar- 

bijis  at  King's  College,     The  consequence  is  that  most  of  the 

ODOurs  and  prizes  at  Eton  are  carried  ofi*by  *  Collegers,'  and 

at  King's  is  in  proportion  to  it45  numbers  the  most  distin* 

wished  College  at   Cambridge,      It   must  be  confessed  that 

among  the  *  Oppidans,'  or  boys  who  are  not  on  the  foundation, 

the  standard  of  scholarship  and  industry  still  admits  of  being 

raided j  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  literary  tastes  have  become 

hkt  more  widely  diffused  at  Eton  within  li\ing  memory,  even 

in  athletic  circles,   and  that,  in  point  of  average  culture,  a 

cricketing  or  boating  hero  of  the  present  day  stands  far  above 

I  the  level  of  his  predecessors  in  the  last  generation, 
[  The  other  eight  ancient  public  schools,  coupled  with  Et^on 
^  the  roblic  SchooU  Commission,  have  made,  on  the  whole, 
fcorredponding  progress,  and  it  is  material  to  notice  that  all  of 
them  are  now  fuller  than  ever,  notw^ithstanding  the  rise  of 
iiumerous  younger  rivals,  who  press  them  hard  in  competitions 
far  university  scholarships,  b&  welJ  as  in  the  civil  service  and 
military  examinations.  Many  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
proprietary  schools  established  within  the  last  thirty  years; 
others,  like  Sherborne,  are  schools  of  ancient  foundation  which 
have  renewed  their  youth,  under  more  vigorous  management^ 
within  the  same  period-  The  Reports  published  annually  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  enable  us, 
in  some  degree,  to  estimate  the  kind  of  instruction  now  given 
in  schools  of  thia  class:  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
great  encouragement  held  out  by  the  Universities  to  Classics 
and  Mathematics  aa  compared  with  modern  studies.  The 
Board  was  founded  in  the  year  1873,  and  thirty-two  schools 
placed   themselves  under  ltd  operation  in  1874.      It  appears 
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from   the   last   Rci»ort  that,    in  the   present    year,    fifty-fire 
schools,  in  all,  sent   up  candidates   for  the  certificate  examU 
nation,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  general  exami- 
nation of  entire  schools,  or  clahses,  in   their   ordinary  school 
work   nnder   the  direction  of  the  same  Board.     Of  the  7471 
candidates  thus  sent  up*  700  offered  to  be  examined  in  Latin^ 
662  in  Greek,  187  in  French,  65  in  German*  736  in  elemen- 
taiy  Mathematics,  325  in  more  aflvanced  Mathematics,   G02 
in    Scripture   knowledge,    151    in    English,   548    in    History, 
2B  in  the  Mechanical  Division  of  Natural  Philosophy,  60  in 
the  Chemical  Division,  7  in  Botany,  33  in  Phy«»ical  Geographj 
jmd   Elementary  Geology,  and  one   only  in  Music.      About' 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  passed ;  about  one-tenth  ob- 
tained distinction,  and  419  certiiicates  w^ere  awarded,  carrjnng 
with  them  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  certain  preliminary 
examinations  at  the   University,  and   in  this    way   supplying 
another  link  betiveen  Secondary   and    Academical  education. 
Altogether,  it  is  probable  that  twice  or  thrice  as  many   boyi 
are  receiving  a   *  Public  School  Education*  in  1878  as  wer 
receiving  it  in  1848,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  *  Public  Schooll 
Education  *   now   means  something  far   more   valuable,  intel- 
lectually, than  it  did  when  it  was  the  monopoly  of  a  few  privi- 
leged institutions* 

Some  evidence  of  the  marvellous  advance  made  by  Second- 
iry  Education  in  schools  of   a  lower  class,  both  public  and 
private,  may  be  j[iathered  from  the  Reports  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  Boaixls.     These  Boards  have, 
arcely   been  in   operation  twenty  years,  hut  the  extent 
Vhich   their  educational  authority  has  been  accepted  by  th€ 
middle  classes  is  truly  surprising.      In  the  present  year,  the 
Oxford   Examinations  amounted  to  2,330,  including  1,665 
the  Junior,  and  665  in  the  Senior  Department.     Of  the  for- 
mer, somewhat  more  than  one-half,  of  the  latter,  about  two- 
thirds,  satisfied  the  Examiners,  and  about  thirty  per  cent,   of 
the  whole  number  were  Girls.     For  the   Cambridge  Exami- 
nations,   held  last    December,  no  less  than  5,876  candidate 
entered   themselves,  4,401    in  the  Junior,  and  1,475  in  thel 
Senior    Department.      The   number   actually    examined  waa 
5,504,  2,113  of  whom  were  Girls,     About  two- thirds  of  the 
Juniors  passed,  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  obtained  honours  ; 
among  the  Seniors  the  percentage  of  passes  did  not  greatly 
exceed  one-half,  and  about  twenty  per  cent,  obtained  honours;^^! 
The  range  of  these  examinations  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  ot^M 
the  examinations  for  the  higher  public  schools ;  but,  as  mighl^^ 
be  expected,  the  projjortion  of  candidates  taking  up  modem 
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sob^ecte  is  larger,  and  that  of  candidates  taking  up  Latin  and 
Greek  is  smaller.  Of  course,  no  auch  examination  of  individual 
students  can  be  equivalent  to  an  inspection  of  the  schools  from 
which  they  are  drawn;  but  parents  c^n  easily  a^ertain  wliich 
schools  pass  most  candidates,  and  the  wholesome  competition 

us  introduced  haa  sensibly  contributed  to  raibC  the  miserably 
low  ideal  of  Knglish  middle  class  education. 

Many  of  the  candidates  who  pass  these  Local  Examinations 
are,  doubtless,  educated  in  schools  placed  under  the  jurisdictioFi 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  the  last  Endowed  Schools 
►Act^  The  Report  of  that  Commission  for  th^s  present  year 
s  that  the  aggregate  income  of  all  the  foundations,  regu- 
l>y  9rheme8  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  amounted 
to  'J  '/.,  and  that  further  schemes,  already  submitted  to 

the  1       .     ion  Department,  if  they  shall  become  law,  will  add 

2,S65/.  to  this  income,  part  of  which  is  derived  from  *  non- 
educational  sources,^  such  as  obsolete  bequests  for  doles  in 
money  or  kind.  The  paragraph  in  which  the  Commissioners 
describe  the  general  principles  which  have  guided  their  refor- 
matory action  is  worthy  of  quotation  : 

*  In  dealing  w^ith  Educational  Endowments  in  general,  we 
hare  felt  strongly  the  importance  of  employing  them  so  as  to 
aasiflt  deserving  Scholars  iti  passing  from  Schools  of  an  inferior 
grade,  and  more  especially  from  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
to  places  of  advanced  instruction,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
University.  The  method  by  w*hich  this  object  is  provided  may 
be  briefly  stated.  Pro™ions  are  as  a  rule  introduced  into  the 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  tenable  in  the 
schools,  and  of  exhibitions  tenable  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  school,  at  a  University  or  other  place  of  higher  education, 
or  professional,  scientific,  or  technical  training*  It  is  usual 
to  direct  that  flcbolai-ahips  entitling  to  exemption  from  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees  may  be  awarded  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twenty  per  cenU  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  and 

I  in  ordinary  cases  not  less  than  half  of  such  scholarships  are  re- 
served in  the  fir^t  instance  for  deserving  scholars  from  Public 
£lementary  Schools.' 
In  some  cases  these  scholarslups  are  required  to  be  of  such 
a  value  as  shall  cover  not  only  tuition  fees  but  a  part  of  the 
other  school  expenses,  and  in  schemes  for  well-endowed  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  it  is  usual  to  provide  that  a  part  of  the 
endowment  shall  be  applied  to  exhilntions  tenable  at  schools  of 
a  higher  grade,  or  otherwise  for  the  advancement  of  promising 
scholars.  The  Commissioners  deplore  their  inability  to  describe 
in  detail  the  eifect  of  these  and  similar  reforms,  for  want  of  a 
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Staff  of  qualified  Inspectors,  but  they  record  the  satisfactory- 
result  that  new  life  has  been  infused  into  many  Grammar 
Schools  which  had  fallen  into  an  effete  condition,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  attendance  at  the  best  Grammar  Schools  has 
been  largely  increased  since  they  have  been  remodelled. 

We  must  not,  indeed,  assume  that  increased  attendance  at 
Grammar  Schools  constitutes  a  pure  js^ain  to  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  has  been  partly  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
private  schools,  many  of  which  have  lately  perished  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Some  of  these  schools  did  good  work 
in  their  day,  but  the  great  majority  were  in  all  respects  inferior 
to  Grammar  Schools,  and,  without  treating  *  Nicholas  Nickleby  * 
as  a  conclusive  authority  on  their  management,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  educational  imi>osture  has  always  been  specially 
rife  in  cheap  establishments  for  young  gentlemen,  altogether 
removed  from  public  supervision.  Happily,  the  growth  of 
*  county'  boarding  schools,  under  public  management,  where 
an  excellent  education  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  varying  from 
20/,  to  40/.,  has  kept  pace  with  the  revival  of  grammar  schools 
in  towns,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  the  proverbial 
neglect  of  education  among  English  tradespeople  and  farmers. 
At  an  admirable  school  of  this  class  established  at  Cranleigh,  in 
Surrey,  the  whole  annual  charge  is  36  guineas,  including  books, 
stationery,  washing,  and  medical  attendance,  while  the  course 
of  instruction  comprises  religious  knowledge,  English  language 
and  literature,  History  and  Geography,  Mathematics  and  Land 
Surveying,  French,  Latin,  Drawing  and  Singing,  Physical 
Science,  and  Greek  or  German  in  the  upper  forms. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  public  schools  for  the  Secondary 
Education  of  girls  in  England  are  the  creation,  not  of  the 
last  30  years,  but  of  the  last  10  years.  I  believe  that  not 
more  than  one  or  two  schools  worthy  of  this  name  existed,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Winterbotham  succeeded  in  grafting  a  few  words 
upon  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  which  have  since 
borne  abundant  fruits ;  *  In  framing  schemes  under  this  Act, 
provision  shall  be  made,  as  far  as  conveniently  may  be,  for 
extending  to  girls  the  benefits  of  endowments.'  The  direct 
effect  of  this  enactment  may  not,  as  yet,  have  been  very  con- 
siderable, though  we  learn  from  the  last  report  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  that  endowed  girls'  schools  are  gradually  spring- 
ing up  under  the  Act,  and  are  rajjidly  filled  in  suitable  locali- 
ties. But  its  indirect  effect  would  have  been  very  remark- 
able, if  it  had  only  led  to  the  foundation  of  17  new  schools 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  within  the  last  6  years,  by 
the  Girls*  Public  Day-School  Company,  supported  by  a  very 
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large  body  of  shareholders,  and  governed  by  a  mixed  oonncil  of 
men  and  women.  The  declared  aim  of  this  oompany  is  '  to 
ensure  for  rirls  an  education  adapted  to  their  requirements, 
but  as  sound  and  thorough  as  that  which  boys  now  receive  in 
grammar  schools  of  the  highest  class/  and  its  schools  are  already 
attended  by  some  2,300  pupils,  who  pay  fees,  varym^  accord- 
ing to  age,  from  nine  to  fifteen  guineas  a  year.  Girls*  Public 
Sdiools,  on  the  same  general  model,  are  now  being  founded, 
independently,  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  superseding  the 
'select'  private  seminaries  at  which  little  was  taught  but 
'  accomplishments,*  and,  as  this  movement  spreads,  it  cannot 
fail  to  elevate  the  standard  even  of  home-education  under 
governesses,  most  of  whom  are  now  duly  qualified  instructors, 
and  not  merely  ladies  reduced  to  practise  teaching  for  their 
livelihood.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  boys* 
schools  are  copying  the  best  features  of  girls'  education,  girls' 
schools  are  copying  the  best  features  of  boys'  education  ;  for 
this  assimilation  of  studies  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  healthy  in- 
fluence on  the  future  relations  of  the  sexes. 

But  the  progress  of  Secondary  Education  during  the  last 
Airty  years  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  vast  expansion  of 
the  great  public  schools,  both  in  number  and  in  efficiency,  by 
the  equally  marked  development  and  improvement  of  grammar 
schools,  by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  public  -schools  for  girls, 
and  by  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  examinations,  conducted 
by  the  Universities,  over  the  instruction  given  in  all  schools 
above  the  elementary  class,  both  public  and  private.  We 
must  also  take  into  account  the  numerous  Colleges,  mostly  of 
very  recent  origin,  for  the  special  training  of  youths  about  to 
enter  various  professional  careers,  such  as  the  Cooper's  Hill 
College  for  In^n  engineers,  the  Military  College  at  Cowley 
near  Oxford,  and  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester. 
Nor  must  we  forget  either  the  stimulus  imparted  to  secondary 
education  by  the  new  system  of  competitive  examination  for 
the  public  services,  or  the  great,  if  not  disinterested,  assistance 
rendered  to  it  by  the  much  abused  class  of  '  crammers.' 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Parker,  in  an  able  paper  read 
before  the  Aberdeen  Congress,  that  in  the  year  1875  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  examined  nearly  4,000  candidates  for 
over  1 ,000  appointments  of  the  higher  order,  including  first  com- 
missions in  the  Army,  Woolwich  Cadetships,  Marine  Cadet- 
ships,  and  various  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  of  this  country  and 
of  India.  The  great  majority  of  these  candidates  were  doubt- 
less prepared,  wholly  or  partially,  by  crammers.  Now,  so  far 
as  the  art  of  a  crammer  is  directed  to  arming  his  pupils  with 
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answers  to  probable  questions,  by  jnemoria  technka^  or  some 
equally  mechanical  process,  it  cannot  be  regarded  with  much 
respect  from  an  educational  point  of  view ;  though  it  mayj 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  better  for  a  human  mind  tfl 
be  unscientifically  overcropped  than  to  be  left  absolutely  fallow:! 
and  overgrown  with  noisome  weeds.  So  ftir,  however,  aai 
crammers  are  successful  in  helping  their  pupils  to  master  aj 
modern  language,  a  few  boaks  of  Euclid,  a  period  of  history,  ori 
the  geography  of  a  country,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  they 
roust  have  practised  effective  methods  of  teaching  not  unwortliy  ^ 
of  imitation,  and  there  is  no  want  of  charity  in  suspectin^H 
that  a  certain  professional  jealousy  is  mingled  with  the  moral 
indignation  of  which  they  are  so  often  the  objects.  After  all, 
knowledge  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  however  it  may  have 
been  acquired  ;  and  before  we  lavish  contemptuous  pity  on  a 
youth  for  having  got  up  a  useful  subject  too  hastily,  with 
the  aid  of  a  crammer,  let  us  be  quite  sure  that,  without  the  aid 
of  a  crammer,  he  would  have  got  It  up  at  all.  It  must  at  least 
be  owned  that  the  necessity  of  studjang  for  competitive  ex- J 
aminations  under  skilful  guidance,  rudely  dlsturbiDg  the  reign  j 
of  well-bred  ignorance  in  high  places,  has  operated  as  a  power- 
ful agent  in  the  progress  of  Secondary  Education, 

III,  The  change  that  has  passed  over  the  older  English' 
Universities  during  the  same  period  is  not  less  remarkable  or  J 
encouraging.     Let  us  glance  rapidly  at  the  state  of  Oxford  I 
thirty  years  ago,  bearing  in  mind  that  what  applies  to  Oxfordj 
applies  also  in  the  main  to  Cambridge,  where  the  academical  I 
system,  though  somewhat  more  liberal  in  a  social  and  theolo-l 
gical  sense,  wa^  in  some  other  respects  even  narrower  and  less  J 
elastic  than  at  Oxford.*     When  the  Oxford  University  Com-j 
mission  of  1850  was  appointed,  the  University  and  the  Colleges  [ 
were  governed  respectively  by  antiquated  codes  of  statutes, 
which  it  would  have  been  no  less  disastrous  than  impossible  to  j 
enforce,  but  which,  iu  the  opinion  of  eminent  authorities,  they 
had  no  power  to  alter.     Their  practical  management,  as  it  then 
existed,  would  hai-dly  be  credited  by  reformers  of  a  younger 
generation.    The  sole  initiative  power  in  University  legislation! 
and  by  far  the  largest  share  in  University  administration,  was 
vested  in  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  consisting  solely  of  Heads ' 
of  Colleges   with    the    two  Proctors,  and  well   described   by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  as  ^  an  organised  torpor/     There  was  an 

I  The  statements  in  thb  imJ  tha  following  paragraph  are  nuLtiily  ecKtnu«rc)«l  | 
from  &&  article  ou  *  Tht)   UniTersititis  and   the  XntioD/  bj  the  Hon.  Oeoig^  T 
Bnxlriek,  id  the  Contevtporary  Hcvkw  of  Jtme  1S7£. 
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assembly  of  residents,  known  as  the  House  of  Congregation^ 
but  its  business  had  dwindled  to  mere  formalities,  such  as 
receiving  propositions  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  discuss, 
conferring  degrees  in  the  name  of  the  University,  and  granting 
dispensations,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  University  Convo- 
cation included;  as  now,  all  full  (or  Begent)  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  had  the  right  of  debating,  but  this  right  was  virtually 
annulled  by  the  necessity  of  speaking  in  Latin;  and  Convoca- 
tion could  only  accept  or  reject,  without  amendment,  measures 
proposed  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board. 

Such  being  the  constitution  of  the  University,  no  student 
could  then  be  a  member  of  it  without  belonging  to  a  college, 
while  every  member  of  a  college  was  compelled  to  sleep  within 
its  walls,  instead  of  being  allowed,  as  at  Cambridge,  to  live  in 
lodgings.      Persons   unable  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  absolutely  excluded,  not  merely  from  degrees,  but  from 
all  access  to  the  University,  inasmuch  as  the  test  of  subscrip- 
tion was  enforced  at  matriculation.     It  is  needless  to  add  that, 
being  unable  to  enter  the  University,  they  could  not  obtain 
College  Fellowships,  which,  however,  were  further  protected 
afi^ainst   the    intrusion    of   Dissenters   by  the   declaration   of 
Churchmanship  required  to  be  made  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 
fonmity.     If  Professorial  lectures  were  not  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  in  the  days  of  Gibbon  and  Adam  Smith,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  professors  had  ^  given  up  even  the  pretence  of 
teaclung,'  they  were  lamentably  scarce  and  ineffective.     The 
names  of  one  or  two  eminent  scholars,  like  the  late  Dean 
Gaisford,  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  professors  for  the  year 
1848,  but  the  students  knew  them  only  in  the  pages  of  the 
University  Calendar,  and  if  they  were  engrossed  by  profound 
researches  in  their  respective  subjects,  the   world  had  Jong 
ceased  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them.     The  educational  function 
of  the  University  had,  in  fact,  been  almost  wholly  merged  in 
college  tuition,  but  the  Scholarships,  as  well  as  the  Fellowships, 
of  the  colleges  were  fettered  by  all  manner  of  restrictions, 
which  marred  their  value  as  incentives  to  industry.     Some 
were  confined  to  natives  of  particular  counties,  others  were 
sttached  to  particular  schools  ;  in  some  cases,  *  Founder's  Kin* 
had   a  statutable  preference;  in  too  many,  favouritism  was 
checked  by  no  rule  of  law  or  practice.     The  great  majority  of 
Fellows   were   bound  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  the  whole 
University  was  dominated  by  a  clerical  spirit,  which  directly 
tended  to  make  it,  as  it  has  so  long  been,  a  focus  of  theological 
controversy. 

The  entire  number  of  Oxford  students,  resident  and  non- 
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resident,  amounted  in  1848  to  less  than  1,500,  the  number 
of  Cambridge  students  being  then  somewhat  greater.  Of 
these,  the  great  majority  at  both  Universities  were  content 
with  a  mere  *  pass,'  and  spent  two  or  three  years  between  their 
*  little-go'  and  *  great-go'  examinations  in  acquiring  a  mini- 
mum  of  classical  knowledge  at  the  one,  or  of  mathematical 
knowledge  at  the  other,  so  meagre  and  elementary  that  it 
might  well  have  been  exacted  at  matriculation.  '  Classics  and 
Mathematics '  were,  indeed,  the  .only  subjects  in  which  honours 
could  be  taken  at  either  University,  though  *  Classics'  at 
Oxford  included  Ancient  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Logic, 
while  ^  Mathematics '  at  Cambridge  encroached  on  the  domain 
of  Physical  Science.  Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  a 
pass-degree  could  be  obtained  in  those  days,  the  nimiber  of 
students  graduating  at  Oxford  in  a  single  year  rarely  exceeded 
300 ;  the  average  yearly  number  of  first-class  men  in  the 
school  of  '  Literse  Humaniores '  was  10  or  12,  and  of  first-class 
men  in  the  school  of  Mathematics,  perhaps  5  or  6.  Modem 
History,  Law,  Physical  Science  in  all  its  branches,  except  those 
strictly  allied  to  Mathematics,  and  even  Theology  itself,  were 
equally  ignored  in  the  honour-examinations  of  both  Universi- 
ties. Yet  these  examinations  were  all-powerful  in  governing 
the  intellectual  aspirations  of  students,  and  the  earnest  prose- 
cution of  literary  culture  or  scientific  research  for  its  own 
sake,  though  not  absolutely  unknown,  was  certainly  very 
rare.  As  for  the  extension  of  University  influence  to  Second- 
ary Education,  or  to  semi-academical  education  outside  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  such  an  idea  may  have  occurred  to  a  few 
enlightened  mmds,  but  had  never  found  expression  in  any  prac- 
tical scheme. 

The  reforms  adopted  by  the  Universities  in  anticipation  of 
legislative  interference,  the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Com- 
missions appointed  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration,  the 
supplementary  reforms  by  which  the  work  of  those  Commissions 
has  been  followed  up,  and  the  operation  of  the  University  Tests 
Act,  have  transformed  at  once  the  constitution,  the  curriculum, 
and  the  educational  character  of  both  Universities.  At  Ox- 
ford there  are  now  upwards  of  2,500  matriculated  undergradu- 
ates, including  some  140  members  of  the  new  Keble  College, 
and  including  also  some  300  or  400  ^  unattached  students,'  be- 
longing to  no  College,  but  with  full  Academical  rights,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  special  officers.  University  ad- 
ministration is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  fairly  repre- 
senting the  various  classes  of  Academical  society,  checked  by 
a  vigorous  little  Parliament  composed  of  resident  masters  and 
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doctors.     College  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  Fellows, 
selected  entirely  by  merit,  and  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  reform.  Though  candidates  for  degrees  are  still  required  to 
qualify  themselves  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  study  of  ancient 
languages  may  be  dismissed  after  passing  the  intermediate  ex- 
amination  called  Moderations,  which  ^o  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  breaking  the  time-honoured  continuity  of  idleness 
between  the  *  little-go '  and  the  '  great-go.'     The  honour-lists 
in  the  old  school  of '  Literas  Humaniores '  are  now  much  larger 
than  in  1848,  but  new  schools  of  Law,  of  History,  of  Natural 
Science,  and  of  Theology,  have  established  themselves,  on  all 
but  equal  terms,  side  by  side  with  the  old  schools  of  Classics 
or  Mathematics,  and  those  who  take  honours  of  the  first,  second, 
or  third  class  in  any  non-classical  school,  are  relieved  from  the 
somewhat  humiliating  necessity  of  ^  passing  '  in  Classics.    Both 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  are  freely  offered  for  proficiency 
ID  these  studies,  and  if  they  are  not  so  often  awarded  to  scien- 
tific candidates  as  to  scholars,  it  is  because  Oxford  still  attracts 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  advanced  scholarship  than  of  scien- 
tific ability.    The  list  of  Professors  is  now  almost  twice  as  long 
as  it  was  in  1848,  and  the  number  of  lectures  given  by  Pro- 
fessors is  many  times  as  great,  notwithstanding  that  College 
tuition  has  been  largely  improved  and  developed  through  inter- 
collegiate arrangements  known  at  Oxford  as  '  the  Combined 
Lecture  System.'     Natural  Science,  for  special  and  obvious 
reasons,  is  almost  exclusively  taught  by  Professors  and  their 
assistants,  for  the  most  part  at  the  University  Museum — an 
institution  also  founded  within  the  last  30  years.    Nor  has  this 
Tast  increase  of  educational  activity  in  Oxford  been  purchased 
by  a  diminution  of  literary  or  scientific  results ;  on  the  con- 
trary, learning  and  research  have  kept  pace,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  the  greater  energy  of  teaching.     Though  Oxford 
would  not  presume,  and  does  not  aspire,  to  compete  with  her 
German  rivals  in  the  multiplication  of  monographs  edifying 
only  to  a  select  circle  of  savants,  a  collection  of  the  independent 
works,  and  still  more  of  the  valuable  articles  in  literary  and 
scientific  periodicals  (not  to  speak  of  journals),  written  by  Ox- 
ford Professors  and  Tutors  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  would 
effectually  silence  those  who  affect  to  deplore  the  intellectual 
sterility  of  our  older  Universities.     The  impression  that  Oxford 
is  mainly  a  clerical  and  aristocratic  seminary  would  prove,  on 
inquiry,  to  be  equally  obsolete.     By  means  of  open  Siholar- 
ships  and  Exhibitions,  as  well  as  by  the  admission  of  ^  unat- 
tached students,'  belonging  to  no  College,  a  very  large  infusion 
of  plebeian  and  even  of  democratic  elements  has  been  imported 
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into  it,  all  religions  are  there  mingled  harmoniously,  nor  is  i| 
uncommon  to  meet  in  the  streets  young  men  of  Oriental  race 
and  complexion,  wearing  Academical   costume^     One  or  two^ 
Colleges  may  have  guoceeded  in  keeping  themselves  exclusive, 
but  the  University  has  become  thoroughly  cosmopolitan.  Nearly 
the  8ame  may  be  said  of  Cambridge^  which  has  always  drawn 
mathematical  aspirants  from  the  humbler  ranks  in  the  NorthJ 
of  England;  and  it  is  gratifying  that  such  cx)llegiate  institutions 
as  Girton  College  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women, 
and  Cavendish  College  for  that  of  youths  chiefly  destined  tobe^ 
farmers,  have  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  Uni- 
versity, and  not  without  the  supjjort  of  its  authorities. 

But  the  direct  educational  influence  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge is  no  longer  confined,  as  it  was  thirty  yeai's  ago,  withiaj 
their  own   precincts.     In   conducting  jointly   the   voluntaryj 
Examination  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  conducting  indepen- 
dently  the    Local    Middle    Class   Examinations,   they    ha%^e' 
virtually  assumed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  effective  con- 
trol over  the  whole  system  of  Secondary  Education  in  England^ 
apart  from  that  which  they  already  exercised  indirectlv  throughl 
Scholarships  and  the  entrance  examinations  at  their  variousi 
colleges.     In  the  meantime,  Cambridge  deserves  the  credit 
having  singly  established  a  system  of  Academical  Lecture 
and  Classes  in  various  provincial  towns,  amounting  last  yearJ 
to  20,     The    expenses  of  these  lectures  are  guaranteed  by ' 
local  committees^  but  the  lecturers  are  appointed  by  a  Cam- 
bridge Syndicate,  and  their  courses  were  attended  last  winter 
by  audiences  varying  from  3,aO()  to  2,400,     The  list  of  sub- 
jects ti-eated  is,  no  doubt,  very  miscellaneous,  and  it  is  only  by 
courtesy  that  attendance  on  such  lectures,  even  if  followed  by 
class-instruction,  can  be  regarded   as  a  kind  of  Academics 
training;  still,  it  brings  thousands  of  half-informed  personal 
under  the  educational  sway  of  minds  thoroughly  disciplined  in  J 
the  highest  learning  of  the  Universities,  and  may  attract  some  ' 
to   seek   further   instruction    at   the   Universities  themselves. 
Oxford  is  now  taking  steps  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  scheme] 
for  the  extension  of  University  teaching  on  similar  principleai 
was  set  on  foot  two  years  ago  in  the  metropolis,  which,  though  [ 
it  has  not  yet  realised  all   the  hopes  of  its  promoters,   ha 
brought  higher  education  of  the   University  type  within  reacb 
of  many  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  admirable  lecti 
provided  at  LTniversity  and  King's  Colleges. 

The  students  of  these  Colleges,  as  is  well  known,  depend 
for  their  degrees  on  the  London  University,  and  the  function  j 
of  tlie  London  University  in  organising  Academical  educatioD 
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among  colleges  entirely  disjoined  from  each  other,  has  been 
ever  on  the  increase  during  the  last  30  years.     At  present 
it  masters  some  3,500  matriculated  students,  and  581  passed 
the  matriculation  examination  in  the  present  year.     It  is  true 
that  large  deductions  must  be  made  for  matriculation  students 
who  never  proceed  to  degrees,  but  many  of  these  pass  their 
intermediate  examinations,  though  content  to  remain  under- 
graduates.    If  it  be  objected  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
on  the  nominal  muster-roll  are  students  of  Medicine  or  Law, 
and  not  of  Arts,  let  the  mighty  array  of  German  University 
Students,  which  is  so  often  paraded  for  our  humiliation,  be 
sabjected  to  a  like  scrutiny.     Let  us  eliminate  the  students  in 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine,  and  we  shall  find 
that    the    residue,   consisting    of    students  in   'Philosophy,' 
amounts  not  to  17,000  or  18,000,  but  to  less  than  7,000.     It 
18  of  course  highly  expedient  that  as  many  clergymen,  lawyers, 
and  doctors  as  possible  should  receive  a  University  education, 
and,  upon  this  ground,  it  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration 
whether  the  English  Universities  should  not  place  the  pro- 
fessional Faculties,  as  they  may  be  called,  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Faculty  of  Arts.     But,  until  this  be  done,  it  is  vain 
to  compare   the   net  total   of  English    University   students 
prosecuting  a  non-professional   education   up   to  the  age  of 
22   with  the  gross  total  of    German  students,   nearly   two- 
thirds  of  whom  have  already  entered  on  a  special  training  for 
their  professions.     Still   more  unreasonable   would   it   be  to 
ignore  the  students  of  Law   and   Medicine   at  the   London 
University,  which  has  now  opened  its  degrees  to  women,  and 
which  in  future  comparisons  of  the  same  kind  may  take  credit, 
with  equal  justice,  for  its  female  students. 

IV.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  consider  briefly  certain  weak 
points  which  remain  to  be  strengthened,  and  certain  open 
questions  which  remain  to  be  settled,  in  the  future  development 
is.  National  Education  in  England.  Three  such  questions 
have  been  selected  for  special  treatment  at  the  present  Con- 
gress, and  I  shall  not  anticipate  their  discussion.^  Those  to 
which  I  shall  now  refer  are  not  perhaps  more  important  than 
others  which  might  be  suggested,  but  have  been  forced  upon 
my  own  attention  in  dealing  practically  with  Primary,  Second- 
ary, and  Academical  Education. 

*  These  questions  were  the  following : — 

Is  it  desirable  to  establish  Free  Primary  Schools  throughout  the  country  ? 
Is  it  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of  Universities  in  £ngland? 
In  what  way  is  it  desirable  to  connect  the  system  of  Primary  Schools  with  the 
Endowed  and  other  Schools  that  supply  Secondary  Education  ? 
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I,  It  18  admitted  that  regularity  of  attendance  is  among  the 
most  essential  conditions  of  efficiency  in  Elementary  Schools* 
It  h  the  special  duty  of  visitors  to  enforce  it^  the  best  teachers   _ 
pride  themselves  on  maintaining  it  by  their  personal  influence^  ■ 
and  further  encouragement  is  sometimes  given  to  it  by  the 
offer  of  good  attendance  prizes.     Now^  the  worst  and  most  in- 
tractable form  that  irregularity  of  attendance  can  assume  is  the 
capricious  removal  of  children  from  school  to  school,  without 
any  reasonable  cause — it  may  be  to  save  a  penny  a  week  out 
of  twopence  or  threepence  which  the  parent  could  well  afford^ 
or  to  spite  a  teacher  whom  the  child  dislikes,  or,  more  probably* 
to  escajie  the  notice  of  visitors,  and  to  evade  for  a  while  the  I 
operation  of  compulsory  bye-laws.     The  evil  involved  in  these 
capricious  removals  is  fourfold.     There  is  a  waste  of  teacher's 
power  in  needless  entries  on  the  school  registers,  but,  far  more, 
in  the  needless  interruptions  and  repetitions  of  lessons  which 
ought  to  be  continuous.     There  is  a  waste  of  visitor's  power 
in  hunting  up  children  struck  off  the  register  of  one  school 
and  not  yet  placed  on  the  register  of  another.     The  children 
themselves  sutFer,  both  in  respect  of  instruction  and  in  respect 
of  discipline,   whenever  they   are  taken   away   from   schools 
where  they  are  doing  well,  and  in  many  instances  spend  days 
or  weeks  in  the  streets  before  they  are  settled  again.     Lastly, 
the  schools  from  which  they  are  removed  lose  the  examination 
grant  wdilch  they  might  have  earned,  and  have  their  average  of 
attendance  reduced,  while  the  schools  to  which  they  are  re» 
moved  seldom  gain  anything,  since  the  children  have  not  kept 
250  attendances  at  either.     The  rules  of  the  London   School 
Board  discourage,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  admission  to  Board 
Schools  of  children  thus  capriciously  removed  from  any  other 
school^  whether  under  the  Board  or  Voluntary.     At  Liverpool 
a  more  effectual  check  has  been  placed  upon  such  migrations  by 
means  of  a  compact  between  the  School  Board  and  the  mana- 
gers of  the  leading  Voluntary  Schools,  under  which  a  child  is 
only  removable  from  one  school  to  another  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  except  in  cases  therein  defined.     It  Ls  to  be  hoped  that  i 
a  few  years  hence  regulations  of  this  kind  may  become  uni- 
versal in  Elementary  Schools,  as  they  are  in  schools  of  a  higher 
class.     But  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  present  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  them,  if  their  validity  were  dis- 
puted.    After  all,  a  parent  cannot  be  prohibited  from  removing 
his  child  from  the  Hrst  school,  and  if  admission  be  refused  at 
the  second,  tlie  child  will  certainly  be  without  schooling  until 
the  matter  is  decided.     It  was  probably  upon  this  ground  that 
the  Loudon  School  Board  lately  declined  to  make  its  existiu| 
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rule  more  stringent,  and  until  compulsory  education  has  taken 
deeper  root  in  public  sentiment,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
leaving  open  as  many  school  doors  as  possible,  and  requiring 
no  passport  on  entrance  but  the  production  of  the  new  Child's 
School  Book. 

It  is  on  a  like  gradual  process  of  popular  enlightenment 
that  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  any  marked  improvement  in  what 
may  be  called  the  social  and  civilising  results  of  Elementary 
Schools  in  this  country.  Though  England  may  compare 
favourably  with  France,  and  not  very  unfavourably  with  the 
United  States,  in  the  mere  percentage  of  adults  who  can  read 
and  write,  both  French  and  American  education  are  apparently 
superior  to  English  education  in  their  humanising  influence  on 
the  people.  A  French  peasant  may  be  quite. illiterate,  igno- 
rant of  newspapers,  and  the  ready  dupe  of  political  imposition, 
yet  the  brightness  of  his  intelligence  and  the  grace  of  his 
manners  strike  every  English  traveller.  But  then  he  is 
hardly  ever  stupified  by  drink,  and  history  tells  us  that 
national  characters  and  tastes  are  moulded   by  many   other 

Tuicies  besides  mere  schooling.  Where  a  traditional  sense 
proprietorship  has  been  fortified  by  a  new  sense  of  social 
equality,  as  in  France ;  where  every  school  imbibes  the  stimu- 
lating and  restless  atmosphere  of  commercial  enterprise,  as  in 
America ;  or  where  every  home  is  penetrated  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Presbyterian  Church-government,  as  in  Scot- 
land ;  a  given  amount  of  book-knowledge  will  go  much  further 
in  sharpening  the  faculties  than  in  the  stagnant  climate  of  an 
English  country-parish.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  express 
injunctions  in  the  Education  Code,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  English  Elementary  Schools  in 
ciyiUsing  their  scholars  by  inculcating  ^  good  manners  and 
language,'  ^cleanliness  and  neatness,'  ^consideration  and  re- 
spect for  others ; '  and  in  this  kind  of  cultivation  the  schools  of 
Scotland  must  rank  below  those  of  England. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  be  content  with  the  average  pro- 
ficiency even  of  those  children  who  attend  regularly  enough 
to  earn  a  grant  in  English  schools.  After  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  many  children  of  9,  10,  or  11  now 
forced  into  school  under  compulsory  bye-laws  are  perfectly 
raw  material  and  might  properly  be  classed  with  infants,  as 
well  as  for  the  fact  that  under  the  present  rules  many  scholars 
capable  of  passing  their  examination  are  excluded  from  it  by 
default  of  attendance,  we  must  still  regard  it  as  lamentable  that 
only  270,317  children  were  presented  last  year  in  the  three 
higher  standards,  and  that  nearly  half  failed  to  pass  in  three 
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subjects.  Since  the  law  permits  children  to  be  employed  on 
full  time  after  passing  in  all  three  subjects  under  Standard  IV-, 
we  are  the  less  surprisedto  find  that  little  more  than  55,000  passed 
in  all  three  subjects  under  Standards  V.  and  VI.,  but  this  very 
pro\Tsion  would  naturally  operate  as  a  heavy  premium  on  satis- 
fying the  moderate  requirements  of  Standard  IV.,  yet  only 
about  82,000,  nearly  all  above  10  years  old,  succeeded  in  doing 
so-  Now  there  are  thousands  of  children  in  the  upper  classes 
who,  after  two  or  three  years'  teaching  under  a  governess,  could 
easily  pass  this  Standard  at  8  or  9  years  of  age,  besides 
having  a  sound  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Music,  French,  and 
Latin.  There  are  also  very  many  diligent  half-timers  who  find 
no  difficulty  in  advancing  from  one  Standard  to  another,  year 
after  year ;  and>  there  are  probably  very  few  children  too  dull 
to  reach  Standard  IV.  after  four  years'  continuous-  and  efficient 
instruction.  The  Education  Department  most  properly  de- 
clines to  recognise  its  own  returns  as  satisfactory.  '  They  show 
the  large  number  of  children  who  are  not  known  to  be  attend- 
ing efficient  schools  ;  the  small  number  even  of  those  attending 
such  schools,  who  do  so  with  anything  approaching  to  regu- 
larity ;  and  the  meagre  nature  of  the  results  attained  by  many 
of  the  scholars  who  are  examined.'  They  also  show  that^ 
except  as  regards  infant  schools,  England  and  Wales  are  con- 
siderably behind  Scotland  both  in  school  attendance,  and  still 
more  in  the  attainments  of  their  scholars,  as  tested  by  exami- 
nation. For  instance,  the  grant  earned  on  examination  in 
Standards  was  6^.  6(/.  per  child  in  England,  and  6^.  10^^.  in 
Scotland;  that  earned  on  examination  in  Classes  was  2s,  \\d. 
in  England,  and  3«.  4^c?.  in  Scotland ;  that  earned  on  exami- 
nation in  higher  or  Specific  Subjects  was  \0d.  in  England,  and 
1*.  llfrf.  in  Scotland.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  not  only 
that  Scotch  Elementary  Schools  are  more  largely  attended  by 
children  of  a  superior  class  in  society,  but  also  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  remain  there  after  the  age  of  13, 

Happily,  it  is  morally  certain  that  each  succeeding  year  will 
show  a  marked  improvement  As  School  Boards  multiply,  and 
School  Attendance  Committees  resolve  to  enforce  as  well  as 
to  frame  bye-laws,  both  the  amount  and  the  regularity  of 
attendance  will  be  largely  increased.  As  the  schools  are  less 
flooded  with  older  scholars  ignorant  of  their  letters,  more  and 
more  will  be  presented  in  the  higher  standards.  As  methods 
of  teaching  become  perfected  in  the  hands  of  trained  masters 
and  mistresses,  it  will  become  possible  to  impart  more  know- 
ledge in  a  shorter  time.  As  young  people  reclaimed  by  school- 
ing from  barbarism  and    heathenism   grow   up   and   become 
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parents,  they  Trill  be  less  disposed  than  parents  of  the  former 
generation  to  mar  the  refining  influences  of  school  teaching  and 
school  discipline  by  setting  their  children  the  example  of  bad 
habits  and  bad  language  at  home. 

But  one  thing  more  is  needfuL   In  the  choice  of  subjects,  as 
well  as  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  we  must  strive  to  make 
every  hour  of  schooling  tell  upon  the  practical  wants  of  the 
scholiEU''s  future  life.     Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Primary  Education  is  not  the  first  stage  of  education  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  but  the  whole  of  their 
education.     Every  page  read  should  therefore,  if  possible,  be 
a  vehicle  of  useful  knowledge,  every  sum  worked  out  should 
call  up  the  idea  of  concrete  realities,  every  lesson  in  geography 
should  enable  the  child  to  feel  at  home  in  thinking  of  distant 
localities.     It  is    because  it  appeals  so  directly  to  a  child's 
faculty  of  observation  and  sense  of  utility  that   Elementary 
Science  deserves  the  place  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  claims  for 
it  in  Primary  Education.     If  it  be  idle  to  suppose  that  young 
men  will  study  what  they  believe  to  be  useless  ms  earnestly  as 
what  they  know  to  be  useful,  merely  for  the  sake  of  mental 
discipline,  still  more  idle  is  it   to  suppose  that  children  will 
give  their  minds  to  dull  abstractions  as  readily  as  to  something 
tangible  and  capable  of  being  explained  by  experiment.   *  Even 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  mental  discipline.  Elementary  Science 
is  certainly  not  inferior  to  Grammar,  and  if  room  could  not  be 
found  in  a  school  time-table  for  both  these  subjects,  I  should 
prefer  to  sacrifice  Grammar.     Those   who  contend    that   an 
Englishman  cannot  learn  his  own  mother  tongue  correctly  with- 
out the  aid  of  abstruse  grammatical  formulae  are  bound  to  show 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  all  the  great  masterpieces  of  classical 
literature,  which  serve  as  models  of  style  to  modem  authors, 
were  produced  by  men  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  Grammar,  and  lived  before  it  was  invented.     For 
the  purpose  of  rapidly  acquiring  a  foreign  language,  Grammar 
is  of  great  value,  and  there  are  a  very  few  broad  grammatical 
rales  which  it  may  be  well  to  impress  upon  children  as  part  of 
their  lessons  in  reading  and  writing ;  but  I  venture  to  express 
a  doubt  whether  the  more  formal  teaching  of  Grammar  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools  is  not  a  waste  of  time  grievously  needed  for 
subjects  which  not  only  discipline  the  mind  but  equip  it  for  the 
battle  of  life. 

Another  means  by  which  teaching  power  might  be  econo- 
mized and  rendered  more  effective  for  the  higher  standards 
lias  been  suggested  in  an  able  paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M. 
MacCarthy,   a  member  of  the   Birmingham   School  Board. 
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His  proposal  is  that,  in  large  towns  at  all  events,  the  instruction 
in  ordinary  Elementary  Schools  should  not  be  carried  above 
Standard  lY,,  and  that  all  the  children  in  Standards  Y.  and 
YI.  should  be  grouped  in  Central  Schools  under  highly  quali- 
fied teachers.  The  obvious  objection  to  such  a  proposal  is  that 
it  would  discourage  teachers  in  ordinary  schools,  by  condemn- 
ing them  to  perpetual  drudgery  in  the  lower  Standards,  while 
their  most  promising  scholars  would  be  drafted  off.  To  this 
Mr.  MacCarthy  replies  that  at  best  the  percentage  of  scholars 
in  Standards  Y.  and  YI.  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that  hence- 
forth the  great  ambition  of  schoolmasters  will  be  to  pas^  as 
many  children  as  possible  in  Standard  lY.  before  11  years 
of  age,  with  a  view  to  obtain  Honour  Certificates  under  the 
Act  of  1876.  Perhaps  it  may  be  felt  that  it  is  a  little  prema- 
ture to  provide  an  elaborate  machinery  for  better  instruction 
in  the  two  upper  Standards,  until  we  have  actually  secured  a 
better  average  of  proficiency  in  the  lower.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  evident  that  any  improvement  of  Primary  Education 
by  means  of  grading  must  tend  towards  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  Board  School  system.  The  parish  is  the  natural 
unit  of  the  Yoluntary  system,  and  as  most  parish  schools  must 
needs  be  small,  they  will  usually  contain  a  mere  handful 
of  children  in  the  upper  Standards,  and  these  will  either  be 
neglected  or  will  engross  a  very  undue  share  of  teaching- 
power  ;  whereas  in  large  Board  Schools  they  will  be  enough 
to  form  a  class  of  the  ordinary  size,  or  they  may  be  taught 
separately  at  Central  Schools,  as  the  pupil  teachers  are  under 
the  Liverpool  School  Board.  This  advantage  on  the  side  of 
Board  Schools  was  entirely  overlooked  by  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton in  his  somewhat  partial  comparison  between  the  expense  of 
the  Board  and  that  of  the  Yoluntary  system,  which  is  open  to 
exception  on  other  and  broader  grounds. 

When  the  extravagance  of  School  Boards  is  held  up  to 
public  reprobation,  and  when  it  is  inferred  that,  in  proportion 
as  Board  schools  are  substituted  for  Yoluntary  schools,  the 
general  public  will  be  heavily  taxed,  a  great  many  things  are 
forgotten.  It  is  forgotten  that  School  Boards,  having  to  pro- 
vide immediately  for  neglected  districts  without  the  aid  of 
Government  building  grants,  are  compelled  to  buy  sites,  often 
at  an  exorbitant  cost,  to  build  schools  of  the  best  construction 
at  the  present  high  rate  of  building  prices,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  on  sums  borrowed  for  these  purposes.  It  is  forgotten 
that  on  them  falls  the  whole  burden  of  working  the  machinery 
of  compulsion,  by  which  Yoluntary  schools  equally  benefit.  It 
is  forgotten  that  having  to  educate  the  most  intractable  class  of 
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children,  and  being  expected  to  serve  as  a  pattern  of  school 
organization,  they  must  needs  employ  an  expensive  class  of 
teachers.  Above  all,  it  is  forgotten  that  School  Boards  are 
doing  work  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Legislature,  because 
voluntary  effort  had  failed  to  do  it;  that  if  it  were  not  done  by 
School  Boards  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  some  other  agency ; 
and  that,  in  this  case,  even  if  the  new  agency  were  voluntary, 
the  money  would  not  come  from  the  clouds,  but  from  one  or 
other  of  tiie  national  pockets.  The  financial  question  between 
Voluntary  or  Board  Schools  is  not  a  question  between  economy 
and  waste ;  it  is  a  question  between  two  modes  of  raising  a 
given  revenue — between  the  eleemosynary  support  of  schools 
by  contributions  from  the  clergy  or  a  benevolent  section  of 
the  upper  class,  and  the  public  support  of  schools  by  contri- 
butions from  the  whole  community.  No  doubt  many  rate- 
payers, who  disdain  to  use  Board  Schools,  would  gladly  send 
their  children  to  be  educated  at  Voluntary  Schools,  without 

Sying  either  subscription  or  rates.     But  the  poorer  and  less 
itidious  ratepayers  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  obtain  education  at  Board  Schools  for 
their  children.     Let  us  take  the  school-rate  for  London  at  5d. 
in  the  pound,  and  let  us  suppose  a  parent,  with  two  children 
of  school-age,  occupying  a  tenement  valued  at  20/.  a  year.  He 
will  thus  pay  85.  4d,  in  rates,  and  perhaps  \5s.  a  year  in  school 
fees — 1/.  3*.  4rf.  in  all.      But  the  real  cost  of  schooling  for 
2  children  will  amount  to  about  51.  a  year,  so  that  he  will 
obtain  it  for  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  cost-price.     There  are,  of 
course,  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Voluntary  system, 
and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  public  spirit  is  so  effective  a 
motive  as  Christian  zeal   for  the  careful  and  conscientious 
management  of  schools.     But  the  notion  that  equal  results  can 
be  procured  for  less  money  under  the  Voluntary  than  under 
Ae  Board  system  is  a  pure  delusion  which  ought  not  to  be 
sanctioned  by  official  authority. 

2.  Perhaps  the  reform  that  is  most  urgently  needed  in 
Secondary  Education  is  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  curri- 
edum  now  adopted  with  too  little  variation  by  nearly  all 
Gnunmar  Schools  and  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  Until 
Yery  lately  it  was  thought  perfectly  natural,  and  not  otherwise 
than  satisfactory,  that  full  twelve  years  of  life,  from  6  or  7  to 
18  or  19,  should  be  almost  exclusively  consumed  in  acquiring  a 
Yery  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  dead  languages ;  for  very  few 
boys  succeeded  in  appropriating  the  real  treasures  of  Latin  and 
Greek  literature.  This  classical  monopoly  has  at  last  been 
invaded,  but  the  masters  of  Grammar  Schools  have  not  yet 
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shaken  off  the  impression  that  it  is  their  principal  duty  to 
prepare  a  few  boys  for  the  Universities,  where  (Classics  and 
Mathematics  are  still  in  the  ascendant  Now,  what  is  Secondary 
Education  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  it  ?  Secondary  Education  is  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
who  can  afford  to  cultivate  their  minds  during  the  whole  period 
of  growth,  but  no  longer ;  just  as  Primary  Education  is  the 
education  of  children  who  must  earn  their  livelihood,  as  boys 
and  girls,  before  they  grow  up,  while  University  Education  is 
the  education  of  adults  who  can  spare  a  few  years  of  manhood 
to  gain  a  greater  maturity  of  culture.  The  main  business  of 
Elementary  Schools  is  to  give  the  best  training  for  children 
about  to  be  engaged  in  manual  labour,  due  provision  being 
also  made  for  the  very  small  minority  capable  of  rising  to  schools 
of  a  higher  grade,  and  the  main  business  of  Grammar  Schools  is 
to  prepare  the  great  mass  of  their  scholars  for  commercial  and 
professional  careers,  due  provision  bein^  also  made  for  the 
much  smaller  class  destined  for  the  Universities.  To  frame 
such  a  course  of  studies  as  shall  best  prepare  youths  for  the 
requirements  of  commercial  and  professional  life  in  these  days 
is  a  task  worthy  of  the  highest  educational  statesmanship,  but 
it  is  self-evident  that  modem  requirements  are  no  longer  to  be 
satisfied  by  an  education  which  sufficed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  Latin  and  Greek  constituted  the  staple  of 
European  literature,  when  Natural  Science  was  barely  strug- 
gling into  existence,  and  when  Englishmen  had  little  occasion 
to  go,  or  to  correspond,  beyond  their  own  island.  It  is  probable 
that  Latin,  as  the  key  to  so  many  of  the  modem  languages  and 
so  much  of  modern  thought,  may  still  hold  its  own  in  Secondary 
Education,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  Greek — notwithstanding 
that  it  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testament — will  ere  long  be 
classed  among  the  luxuries,  and  not  among  the  necessaries,  of 
scholarship,  even  at  the  ancient  Public  Schools. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  and  similar  reforms  in 
Secondary  Education,  as  well  as  for  the  more  scientific  training 
of  the  scholastic  profession,  I  am  disposed  to  rely  upon  the  free 
action  of  public  opinion,  now  awakened,  rather  than  upon  any 
general  system  of  Government  inspection  and  official  registrar 
tion.  The  control  of  Government  over  Primary  Education  is 
to  be  justified  not  only  by  the  paramount  necessity  of  rescuing 
the  masses  from  an  educational  destitution  perilous  to  society, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  Inspected  Elementary  Schools  derive 
a  third  of  their  income  from  State  grants.  Neither  of  these 
reasons  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  subjecting  a  higher  class  of 
schools  to  annual  inspection^  however  proper  it  may  be  to 
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institute  a  periodical  visitation  of  Endowed  Schools  in  order  to 
dheck  the  growth  of  fresh  abuses  in  their  management.  The 
bracing  influence  of  competition  operates  far  more  directly  on 
this  class  of  schools,  the  parents  who  send  their  cliildren  thither 
are  far  more  competent  to  insist  upon  getting  a  good  return  for 
their  money,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  masters  are  among 
the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  country — men  whose  discre- 
tion in  teaching  it  would  be  disastrous  to  fetter  by  an  uniform 
code  of  rules,  and  whose  qualifications  could  not  be  tested  by 
a  certificate  examination.  No  doubt,  teaching  is  an  art,  but  it 
is  also  a  gift,  and  a  master  who  had  the  gift  without  the  art 
would  be  so  far  more  capable  of  inspiring  his  pupils  than  one 
who  had  the  art  without  the  gift  that  an  ordinance  requiring 
all  Public  School  or  Grammar  School  masters  to  be  trained 
would  probably  defeat  its  own  object.  Some  of  the  very  best 
teachers  of  Classics  and  Mathematics  are  young  University 
'  coaches,'  fresh  from  their  own  examinations,  and  so  able  to 
carry  their  pupils  over  the  difficulties  which  had  puzzled  them- 
selves, but  wholly  innocent  of  pedagogic  science.  It  has  yet 
to  be  shown  why  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  or  what  the 
Grermans  call  freedom  of  teaching,  should  not  continue  to  regu- 
late Secondary  Education.  Let  those  schools  which  desire  to 
be  inspected  and  to  have  their  masters  certificated  by  a  central 
body,  combine  together  for  the  purpose,  but  let  those  who  prefer 
to  shift  for  themselves  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  holding  aloof. 

3.  It  is  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
vexed  questions  connected  with  University  Education,  because 
I  stated  my  views  on  many  of  them  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Brighton  Congress,  and  there  are  none  of  those  views  which  I 
desire  to  retract.  The  Legislature  has  since  passed  Acts  for 
the  further  reform  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Executive 
Commissions  have  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  measures 
therein  contemplated.  The  chief  aim  of  these  measures  is  to 
develope  the  educational  resources  of  the  University  at  the 
expense  of  the  Colleges,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that,  within 
certain  limits,  this  redistribution  of  funds  is  expedient,  if  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  legal  doctrines;  but  very  grave 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  ultimate  ideal  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  I  must  not  shrink  from  asserting,  plainly  and  suc^ 
cinctly,  my  own  convictions  on  this  subject.  I  regard  the 
UniTersities  as  essentially  places  of  Academical  education,  and 
only  incidentally  as  retreats  or  places  of  study  for  learned  men. 
According  to  my  conception,  their  primary  and  noblest  function 
is  the  instruction  and  training  of  youth  for  the  higher  walks  of 
professional  and  public  life — not  monastic  self-culture  or  even 
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the  production  of  mono^aphs^  whether  literary  or  scientific. 
So  long  as  Classics  and  Mathematics  with  the  other  subjects 
embraced  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were  the  only  subjects  which 
English  gentlemen  cared  to  cultivate^  the  demand  for  teaching 
was  admirably  supplied  by  the  better  Colleges,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  sheer  waste  of  public  money  to  found  new  Pro- 
fessorships, when  the  existing  Professors  either  did  not  lecture 
at  all  or  lectured  to  almost  empty  benches.  Now  that  the 
range  of  University  studies  is  so  largely  and  beneficially 
widened,  the  College  system,  invaluable  as  it  is,  has  become 
inadequate  to  provide  the  variety  of  teaching  required,  and, 
moreover,  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  teaching  in  Natural 
Science  point  to  a  concentration  of  lecture  rooms,  with  la- 
boratories, museums,  and  other  scientific  accessories,  under 
University  superintendence.  Hence  the  necessity  for  more 
Professors,  and  an  extension  of  University  establishments;  and 
this  necessity  is  further  strengthened  by  the  recent  admission 
and  constant  accession  of  students  attached  to  no  College. 
Other  contributions  from  the  Colleges  may  be  needed  to  found 
University,  as  distinct  from  College,  Scholarships,  and  to  orga- 
nise University  tuition  in  certain  non-scientific  subjects  hitherto 
unduly  neglected.  When,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  go  far 
beyond  this,  and  to  divert  by  wholesale  revenues  now  invested 
in  Fellowships  to  create  a  Professoriate  on  the  scale  of  those 
at  the  German  Universities,  together  with  a  number  of  pen- 
sions to  reward  or  stimulate  *  mature  leammg  and  original  re- 
search,' I  cannot  but  deprecate  so  revolutionary  a  change,  in 
the  interest  of  learning  no  less  than  in  that  of  education. 

The  analogy  between  the  English  and  German  Universi- 
ties is  radically  fallacious,  because,  in  the  absence  of  College 
tuition  and  discipline,  the  German  Professor  stands  in  the  place 
both  of  the  English  University  Professor  and  of  the  English 
College-tutor.  As  a  tutor,  he  labours  under  the  grievous  dis- 
advantage of  having  no  strictly  tutorial  authority  or  responsi- 
bility; but  at  all  events,  and  above  all,  he  is  an  educator — not 
a  sinecurist,  despising  the  duty  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
common  minds  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  speciality.  The 
subject  which  he  *  represents '  may  attract  but  a  smaJl  class, 
but  he  teaches  it  all  the  more  thoroughly;  and  the  very  last 
privilege  which  he  would  think  of  demanding  would  be  the 
privilege  of  devoting  himself  to  lifelong  study,  on  full  salary, 
without  the  obligation  of  teaching.  The  German  Professors 
who  have  done  most  for  the  advancement  of  literature  and 
science  have  been  zealous  and  successful  lecturers  ;  and  if  the 
purely  ornamental  Professor  would  be  out  of  place  at  Ber- 
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Kn,  still  more  would  he  be  out  of  place  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. So  long  as  the  older  English  Universities  retain  that 
essentially  collegiate  character  which  constitutes  their  life,  and 
so  long  as  the  intellect  of  the  nation  continues  to  be  practical 
rather  than  speculative,  a  moderate  number  of  working  Pro- 
fessors, aided  by  a  larger  body  of  Tutors,  acting  in  harmony 
with  them  and  under  their  general  superintendence,  will  be 
amply  sufficient  for  every  legitimate  requirement  of  Acade- 
mical education.  Those  who  are  capable  of  original  investi- 
gations have  six  months  of  leisure  in  which  to  pursue  them,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  special  grants  should  not  be  made  from 
the  University  chest  for  special  work  of  this  kind,  whether 
done  by  Professors  or  by  others,  of  whom  there  will  always  be 
many,  residing  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  prosecution 
of  advanced  study. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Fellowship  system  may  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  make  it  even  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  present, 
in  encouraging  and  regulating  the  industry  of  the  ablest  stu- 
dents. To  sweep  away  this  system  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  the  heaviest  blow  that  could  be  dealt  at  the  educa- 
tional vitality  and  influence  of  the  older  English  Universi- 
ties. I  shall  venture  to  borrow  language  which  I  have  used 
elsewhere  in  summing  up  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  this 
conclusion.  *  I  believe  that  Fellowships,  awarded  as  they  now 
are  by  Academical  merit,  are  the  mainspring,  or  primum  mo- 
biUy  of  English  University  education,  as  well  as  of  the  College 
system.  I  believe  that  by  means  of  them  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  the  upper  ranks  of  society  have  been  leavened 
with  an  intellectual  element  which  can  ill  be  spared  by  the 

S»veming  classes  of  England.  1  believe  that  without  them 
e  attraction  of  money-making  pursuits  would  prove  alto- 
gether too  strong  for  the  attraction  of  Professorial  instruction, 
and  that  Oxford  would  be  deserted  by  many  of  its  most  ener- 

fjtic  students.  I  believe,  after  careful  investigation,  that 
ellowships  are  seldom  won  by  young  men  of  more  than  limi- 
ted means,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  stimulate  rather  than 
enervate  the  industry  of  their  holders.  I  believe  that  a  given 
sum  wisely  expended  in  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  would, 
in  general,  produce  a  larger  return  to  literature  or  science  than 
if  it  were  expended  in  endowing  research  or  creating  a  scien- 
tific oligarchy  ....  Indeed,  when  I  look  around  me,  and  see 
both  political  and  social  influence  almost  exclusively  shared 
between  men  who  have  received  it  by  hereditary  succession, 
and  men  who  have  purchased  it  by  a  talent  for  making  their 
fortunes — ^when  I  see  the  independent  elements  of  English  so- 
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ciety  wdl-nigh  crushed  out  between  territorial  aristocracy  and 
commercial  plutocracy — I  confess  that  I  regard  the  100,000i. 
yearly  spent  on  Oxford  Fellowships  as  among  the  most  profit 
table  of  our  national  investments,  and  should  regard  the  with-^ 
drawal  of  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  national  disaster.' 

That  which  is  needed  at  our  older  Universities  is  not  a  root- 
and-branch  destruction  of  their  constitution  and  spirit,  but, 
simply,  a  better  organization  of  their  educational  power ;  and 
this  want  of  organization  is  the  grand  defect  of  English 
National  Education  in  all  its  branches.  We  have  numerous- 
and  excellent  Elementary  Schools  in  all  the  large  towns,  but 
their  distribution  has  been  mostly  governed  by  parochial  and 
not  by  public  considerations ;  many  of  them  are  under  inde- 
pendent bodies  of  managers,  and  almost  every  one  is  managed 
on  thoroughly  *  insular '  principles,  being  connected  with  no 
other  elementary  school  by  a  system  of  gradation  or  division  of 
labour,  and  with  no  school  of  a  higher  class  by  Scholarships  or 
Exhibitions.  School  Boards  have  not  been  elected  even  in  all 
the  great  towns ;  in  smaller  towns  and  country  districts,  their 
place  is  generally  supplied  by  School-attendance  Committees* 
representing  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  After  all,  schools  for 
pauper  children  are  outside  the  School  Board  system,  and  in- 
spected under  a  separate  department,  while  technical  schools 
hardly  exist  at  all.  Our  secondary  Public  Schools  excel  all 
others  in  the  world  as  training-grounds  for  the  formation  of  a 
manly  character,  but  until  very  lately  they  claimed  the  right 
of  teaching  as  little  as  they  pleased,  unmolested  by  any  ex- 
ternal authority,  and  even  now  are  not  only  exempt  from, 
official  inspection,  but  subject  to  no  such  test  of  efficiency  as  a 
general  *  leaving-examination.'  As  for  our  Military,  Naval,. 
Engineering,  Agricultural,  Theological,  and  other  professional 
Colleges,  they  are  scattered  about  the  island,  for  the  most  part 
in  healthy  situations,  but  with  a  sublime  disregard  for  concen- 
tration of  teaching-power,  and  without  a  link  to  connect  them 
with  any  other  educational  institution  in  England.  Even  the 
long-predicted  ladder  of  educational  promotion,  reaching  from 
the  gutter  to  the  Universities,  still  remains  to  be  constructed, 
for  though  a  boy  of  exceptional  ability  at  a  Grammar  School 
has  a  fair  chance  of  gaining  a  College  Scholarship,  the  per- 
centage of  children  passing  from  Elementary  Schools  to  Gram- 
mar Schools  is  extremely  small,  and  will  not  be  materially 
increased,  until  Exhibitions  of  sufficient  value  to  cover  both  the 
cost  of  schooling  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  shall  be  provided 
in  sufficient  number.  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  notice,  among  the 
many  signs  of  defective  organization,  the  want  of  authorised 
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text4x)ok8  for  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  elaborate  but  cha- 
otic obacnritj  of  the  so-called  New  Code  yearly  issued  by  the 
Education  Department,  the  result  of  successive  revisions  never 
reduced  to  oraer  by  a  capable  draftsman,  and  the  cause  of 
infinite  perplexity  to  all  concerned  with  the  management  of 
Elementary  Schools. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  on  a  national  basis  the 
various  forces  now  employed  independently  in  the  work  of 
National  Education,  two  comprehensive  measures  have  been 
proposed.  The  one,  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Bigg,  of  the  Wes- 
lejan  Training  College,  is  the  institution  of  *  a  general  char- 
teared  Educational  Council,'  representing  the  Universities,  the 
Intermediate  Schools,  and  the  Elementary  Schools,  charged  with 
the  whole  direction  of  training,  certificating,  and  examining, 
and  thus  superseding  the  Education  Department  in  all  its 
more  important  functions.  The  other,  so  often  discussed  at 
meetings  of  this  Association,  is  the  elevation  of  the  present 
Education  Department  into  a  complete  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  second  Endowed  Schools'  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster 
in  1869,  and  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  next  year  by  Mr.  Lyon 
Playfair  (so  far  as  its  purport  is  known),  are  very  limited  and 
tentative  applications  of  the  broad  principle  for  which  Dr. 
Sigg  contends,  having  for  their  sole  object  the  reform  of 
Secondary  Education.  Mr.  Forstcr's  Bill  provided  that,  after 
a  certain  date,  the  scholars  of  all  endowed  schools  should  be 
examined,  and  the  masters  of  all  endowed  schools  (unless 
already  certificated  by  the  Education  Department)  should  be 
certificated  by  an  Educational  Council,  half  of  whose  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  half  by  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  Mr.  Playfair's  Bill  is 
understood  to  provide  that  a  Council  shall  be  constituted, 
representing  the  Universities,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
the  Crown — which,  however,  is  ultimately  to  be  replaced  by  the 
general  body  of  registered  teachers  ;  and  that  in  this  Council 
shall  be  vested  the  power  of  registering  all  persons  engaged 
in  Secondary  Education,  with  the  duty  of  reporting  upon  all 
examinations  affecting  the  interests  of  Middle-Class  Schools. 

I  shall  not  enter  here  into  the  comparative  merits  of  these 
schemes,  but  I  will  venture  to  point  out  that,  while  any  Edu- 
cational Council  that  may  be  formed  must  derive  its  powers 
firom  Act  of  Parliament,  no  such  Council,  however  ample  its 
powers,  could  supply  the  place  of  an  Education  Minister.  No 
doubt  the  extension  of  direct  State  control  over  the  whole 
system  of  National  Education  in  England  would  be  equally 
inconsistent  with  English  notions  of  liberty  and  with  the  highest 
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ideal  of  educational  development.  Hitherto  Government  has 
confined  its  direct  action  to  laying  down  the  conditions  upon 
which  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  Elementary  Schools,  regu- 
lating the  application  of  trust  funds  and  creating  new  govern- 
ing bodies  in  Endowed  Schools  and  the  Universities,  and 
requiring  that  every  child  shall  attend  school  up  to  a  certain 
age.  But  in  a  multitude  of  indirect  ways  the  province  of 
Government  overlaps  the  province  of  Education,  and  it  is  a 
grievous  national  misfortune  that  no  Minister  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  overlooking  this  province  in  its  entirety^  with  a 
view  to  initiate  any  legislation  that  may  be  required,  or  at 
least  to  criticise  with  some  authority  the  proposals  of  others. 
It  is  possible  to  be  too  superstitiously  jealous  of  State  inters 
ference  in  this  sense,  as  if  Parliament,  or  a  Government 
responsible  to  Parliament,  were  some  intrusive  alien  power, 
whereas  it  is  nothing  but  the  highest  expression  of  the  national 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  to  ignore  unduly 
the  danger  of  a  narrow  educational  policy  being  stereotyped 
by  a  Council  exclusively  composed  of  Educationists,  that  is, 
producers  of  education,  and  hardly  representing  the  public  at 
large,  that  is,  consumers  of  education.  Most  of  the  reforms 
in  National  Education  effected  during  the  last  thirty  years 
have,  in  fact,  been  originated  by  public  opinion  rather  than 
by  schoolmasters ;  but  had  public  opinion  been  left  to  ope- 
rate locally,  instead  of  through  an  imperial  Legislature,  many 
of  them  could  never  have  been  eflfected  at  all.  In  a  word, 
the  reasons  for  establishing,  not  a  Director-General,  but  a 
Minister,  of  National  Education  remain  equally  strong, 
whether  or  not  an  Educational  Council  be  also  estabUshed,  and 
would  become  all  the  stronger,  the  greater  the  authority  to  be 
vested  in  such  a  Council.  If  there  is  to  be  educational  cen- 
tralization, the  ultimate  control  of  it  must  surely  rest  with  the 
nation  itself. 

But  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  selection  of  means 
or  agencies  must  be  allowed  to  obscure  our  perception  of  the 
great  end  to  be  realised.  To  organize  National  Education  in  such 
a  sense  that  no  wheel  in  its  mechanism  shall  fail  to  play  freely, 
and  that  none  shall  work  to  waste,  that  every  endowed  or 
State-aided  school  and  college  shall  have  a  definite  function 
assigned  to  it,  that  even  private  teachers  shall  be  encouraged  to 
feel  themselves  engaged  in  a  public  service  as  trainers  of  citi- 
zens, and  that  a  new  sentiment  of  intellectual  sympathy  among 
Englishmen  shall  call  forth  a  new  sentiment  of  national  brother-^ 
hood  in  England,  as  it  did  in  ancient  Greece,  and  as  it  has  in 
Germany — such  appears  to  be  the  educational  mission  of  this 
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generation.     Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  Benais* 
sance  and  the  Reformation  gave  a  more  powerful  impulse  to 
National  Education  in  this  country  than  any  which   it  has 
flince  received.      The  subsequent  growth  of  the  nation    in 
numbers,  in  resources,  in  commercial  enterprise,  and  in  the 
range  of  its  political  responsibilities,  has  far  outstripped  its 
educational  growth;   and   the   vast  disparity   of  educational 
training  between  class    and   class  has    assuredly   concurred 
with  other    causes    to  produce  the  essentially  modern  sepa- 
ration of  English  society  into  ^  horizontal  layers,'  correspond- 
ing too  closely  with  degrees  of  wealth.     There  can  be  no 
80ud  national  unity,  if  there  is  no  community  of  ideas  and  cul- 
ture between  various  sections  of  the  nation.     There  can  be  no 
approach  to  social  equality,  where  the  difference  of  tastes, 
interests,  and  refin^ent  is  so  great  as  it  now  is  between 
gentlefolks  and  tradespeople — between  the  employers  of  labour 
and  the  wage-earning  multitude.     There  is  no  power  capable 
of  checking  the  portentous  advance  of  plutocracy  in  this  age, 
except  the  power  of  aristocracy,  as  Plato  conceived  it — the 
arktocracy,  not  of  parentage,  but  of  education.     He  who 
shall  have  contributea,  however  feebly,  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion to  overcome  the  disuniting  influences  of  caste  and  class- 
distinctions  by  the  cementing  influences  of  National  Education, 
will  not  have  lived  or  laboured  in  vain. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY.  MICHAEL,"  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 


WITHIN  the  limit  of  the  present  century,  Curative  Medi- 
cine has  fairly  taken  its  place  as  one  among  the  sciences* 
Mainly  dependent  as  an  art  upon  empiric  formulas,  it  i& 
owing  to  the  improvement  of  our  methods  and  instruments  of 
research  that  we  have  obtained  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
diseases,  their  origin  and  progress,  founded  on  a  truer,  fuller,, 
and  more  precise  acquaintance  with  the  organs  and  functions 
of  the  human  body  when  in  health,  enabling  those  changes 
more  adequately  to  be  appreciated,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  or  surgeon  to  remove.  The  intelligent  and  patient 
use  of  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  and  the  chemical  balance 
has  accomplished  marvels ;  and  we  have  to-day  to  rejoice  that 
diseases  and  sufferings  before  hopeless  of  alleviation  are  now 
easily  and  surely  brought  within  our  control,  and  that  both  in 
the  domain  of  medicine  and  surgery  cures  are  effected  where 
before  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  sufferer  but  to  drag  on  a 
weary  existence ;  while  for  those  who  wished  the  most  to 
assuage  his  pain,  there  remained  but  the  sad  task  of  watching 
for  its  only  possible  cessation  in  the  termination  of  the  life 
struggles  of  the  sufferer.  Where  in  the  list  of  the  victories  of 
the  world  should  the  discovery  of  chloroform  be  recorded  ?  and, 
where  amongst  the  roll  of  conquerors  the  name  of  its  discoverer  ? 
Who  shall  estimate  the  suffering  which  has  been  saved,  and 
the  lives  rescued  by  its  use  ?  In  all  the  annals  of  humanity 
there  shall  be  recorded  together  to  the  glory  of  our  country 
that  one  of  us,  claimed  by  you  as  almost  a  townsman,  has  given 
to  the  world  a  remedy  in  vaccination  for  the  most  loathsome 
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«iid  destructiYe  disease  that  ever  afflicted    man,  and  that 
tnother,  an  equal  benefactor,  has  chased  from  humanity  its 
direst  sufferings  and  in  the  moment  of  anguish  has  removed 
the  curse  and  made  more  secure  the  blessing.     It  is  a  happy 
tiling  for  us  that  of  these  two  we  may  claim  at  least  one  to 
place  in  the  records  of  the  achievements  of  preventive  medi- 
cine.    And  what  achievements  1     Spite  of  the  detractors  of 
vaccination,  where  are  the  scarred  and  disfigured  faces  which 
formerly  in  our  streets  met  us  at  every  turn  ?     Are  they  not 
happily   things   of  the   past,   and   if  remains   of    this   great 
8Courge  still  exist,  and  the  name  has  not  altogether  died  out 
£rom  our  records  of  mortality,  is  it  not  mainly  on  account 
of  ignorance  or  apathy,  or  of  the  interference  of  prejudice 
with  a  full  and  perfect  use  of  our  invaluable  means  of  pro- 
tection?   Besides  this  there  may  still  linger,  in  a  very  few 
cases,  unscientific  and  inadequate  methods  of  performance  of 
the  simple  operation  which  so  effectually  protects  when  once 
the  system  has  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  its  influence. 
There  are  no  statistics  in  preservative  medicine  to  tell  us  of 
the  number  of   lives,   and  of   limbs,  saved   by   the  use  of 
anaesthetics.     What  wondrous  operations  we  read  of  as  per- 
formed on  all  the  cavities  of  the  body,  which  it  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  certain  death  to  open!    What  tumours  removed  I 
What  limbs  bisected  and  saved  1     What  nui^ers  restored  to 
useful  lives,  who,  but  for  the  use  of  means  which  render  them 
unconscious  to  suffering,  would  either  have  perished  or  dragged 
on  disabled  lives  as  burdens  on  the  community.     A  few  years 
ago,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  the  list  of  our  processes  to  pre- 
vent disease  was  not  large.     Quarantine  stood  at  the  head  of 
these — a  custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, although  still  prevailing  over  the  whole  world ;   a 
thing  more  of  fees  than  of  science,  and  which  those  forcibly 
subject  to  its  provisions  have  always  thought  useless  to  arrest 
the  propagation  of  disease,  and  which  experience  has  generally 
proved  to  be  so. 

A  piece  of  camphor  was  worn  suspended  round  the  neck  in 
a  silk  bag,  the  silk  generally  chosen  of  a  black  colour,  in  order 
to  betoken  the  deadly  character  of  the  infectious  epidemic 
diseases  upon  which  the  amulet  would  work  its  charm ;  the 
amission  into  the  houses  of  the  period  of  the  fumes  of  chlorine, 
either  directly  set  free  from  its  compounds,  was  practised  to  the 
sad  detriment  of  the  furniture  and  fire-irons,  or  it  was  kept 
constantly  oozing  out  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime, 
moistened  with  water  set  in  saucers  in  the  comer  of  every 
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apartment ;  this  was  on  the  homoeopathic  principle  still  pur- 
sued by  many  philosophers  of  our  own  day,  that  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  something  very  bad  and  disgusting,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  kill  it  and  its  effects  by  some  other  thing  pre-emi- 
nently nasty ;  and  hence,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  use  of 
so-called  disinfectants,  of  many  or  most  of  which  it  may  safely 
be  predicated  that,  while  almost  entirely  useless,  if  not  worse, 
the  remedy  is  at  least  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  illness  is  not  sometimes  caused  by  their  use. 
But  during  all  this  time  of  ignorance  of  the  real  modes  for 
prevention  of  diseases,  curative  medicine  was  being  pursued 
to  its  end  by  philosophical  methods,  and  by  its  own  advance 
in  knowledge  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  causation  and  pro- 
gress of  disease,  and  therefore  on  the  means  for  its  prevention. 
Typhus  fever,  one  of  the  direst  of  maladies  formerly  always 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  crowded  habitations  of  our  towns, 
and  often  too  in  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  country,  has 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Types  of  ague  of  various 
durations  and  forms  which  filled  page  upon  page  of  our 
scientific  treatises  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine, 
have  almost  died  out  of  knowledge.  Sweating  sickness, 
spotted  fever,  and  a  host  of  other  congeners  of  ill  augury 
are  gone  and  for  ever.  But  there  still  unhappily  linger 
dirt  diseases,  which  are  plague  spots  on  our  civilisation ;  and 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  Association  to  aid  and  direct 
work  by  which  they  may  be  driven  from  amongst  us :  and  in 
this  we  shall  succeed.  We  are  succeeding,  and  it  is  only 
because  such  a  legacy  of  neglect  has  been  left  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers that  we  have  not  yet  entirely  succeeded ;  but  we  have 
traced  the  enemy  of  our  homes  and  of  our  peace  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place,  and  we  must  allow  no  rest  in  our  endeavours  until 
the  last  trace  of  his  presence  has  disappeared.  Our  immediate 
predecessors  thought  that  by  keeping  their  blood  properly  in 
motion,  by  being  bled  every  spring  and  fall,  and  by  resorting 
to  the  disgusting  fashion  of  inserting  peas  and  tapes  in  various 
parts  of  their  bodies  to  keep  pure  the  humours,  they  were 
maintaining  their  health,  and  only  doing  what  was  essential 
to  its  preservation — means  about  equally  useful  with  the 
fashion  of  piercing  the  ears  and  inserting  a  ring  to  cure 
affections  of  the  eyelids,  generally  occasioned  by  malposition 
of  the  eyelashes.  We,  at  least,  have  better  means  of  know- 
ledge, however  we  may  be  disposed  to  use  them.  We  have 
been  taught  and  know  that  the  advent  of  preventible  disease 
is  from  without  and  not  from  \rithin,  and  that  we  have  within 
our  disposition  and  control  the  means  to  lay  the  spectre  which 
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disturbs  our  rest.  For  ourselves,  for  others — and  happily  it 
IB  impossible  for  us  to  protect  ourselves  without  carmg  for 
the  less  favoured  of  the  community — we  are  in  this,  as  indeed 
in  all  things,  if  we  would  but  see  rightly,  intimately  bound 
up  together  with  the  poorest,  the  most  afflicted  and  the  most 
depraved  of  our  fellow  subjects.  To  elevate  ourselves,  we 
must  care  for  these.  Their  crimes  and  their  ignorance  are 
our  own.  Their  health  is  of  us,  their  condition  reacts  upon 
oars,  and  in  caring  for  them,  in  attempting  to  guard  ourselves 
from  injury,  we  protect  first  their  interests,  that  ours  may  be 
protected,  and  in  helping  to  provide  them  with  the  three  re- 
quisites of  public  healm — food,  shelter,  and  clothing — we 
effectuate  the  very  first  requirements  of  self-preservation.  As 
there  is  no  ray  of  sunshine  falling  on  any  surface  which  does 
Dot  leave  ineffaceable  traces  of  its  presence,  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  in  the  poorest  hovel  in  our  midst  one  case  of  disease 
or  death,  as  there  cannot  be  one  crime,  which  does  not  affect 
ufl  through  the  medium  of  our  persons  or  our  property. 

These  doctrines,  like  some  others,  have  not  commanded 
universal  assent,  and  the  position  of  those  who  differ  from 
them  is  such  as  to  command  for  their  opinions  the  most  pro- 
found respect.  It  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved  by  statistics 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  of  the  people  has  not  decreased 
since  the  time  when  great  public  works  of  town  improvement, 
of  sewerage,  and  of  water  supply  have  been  commenced  and 
executed,  while  rather  inconsistently  the  same  persons  allege 
that  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  population  threatens 
entirely  to  overwhelm  our  Empire  and  to  produce  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Your  most  distinguished  townsman,  the 
late  Dr.  Bumsey,  whose  unwearied  labours  in  the  public 
weal,  and  whose  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  sanitary 
progress,  and  constant  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  have  ensured  for  him  a  national  recognition,  has 
said  in  his  book  on  some  fallacies  of  statistics,  *  that  indis- 
criminate appeals  so  often  made  to  the  rates  of  mortality 
threaten  to  become  a  public  nuisance.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  figures  require  much  care  in  their  application,  and 
it  has  been  alleged  with  justice  that  they  may  be  made  to  prove 
anything,  and  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  by 
reciting  long  tables  of  statistics  or  pages  of  returns  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  when  read  in  a  public  address, 
and  which,  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  require  annotations  and 
explanations  at  every  step.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  to  you 
one  extract  from  the  ninth  report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Privy   Council,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  what  have 
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been  the  results  of  sanitary  works  executed  in  the  towns 
named. 
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This  table  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied.  It  may  be 
called  typical,  and  shows  clearly  by  the  great  reduction  of 
mortality  in  some  places  where  the  antecedent  mortality  was 
greatest,  how  much  and  how  little  may  be  done  or  expected 
by  sanitary  works,  and  how  closely,  circumstances  being  the 
same,  the  same  improvement  in  other  districts  may  surely  be 
reckoned  on,  after  judicious  expenditure  in  permanent  works. 

To  take  the  rate  of  mortality  over  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales  for  any  period,  and  to  compare  it  with  any  other 
period,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  the  mere  number  of  the 
ratio  of  deaths  to  population.  This  is  most  misleading,  and  the 
only  sure  test  is  to  compare,  with  all  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  such  comparison,  the  census  of  various  periods  as  guides 
to  help  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  public  health.  It  is  strange 
that  if  sanitary  works  have  been  in  this  view  of  no  utility 
in  diminishing  mortality,  the  period  of  continued  increase 
of  the  population  should  date  from  the  time  when  they  were 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  really  com- 
menced to  be  executed  in  a  scientific  manner — when  for  the 
first  time  the  houses  of  the  people  began  to  receive  attention, 
and  when  for  the  first  time  fresh  and  pure  water  was  brought 
within  reach  of  the  working  population  of  our  country. 
Taking  calculations  based,  it  is  acknowledged,  on  imperfect 
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data,  we  find  that  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  something  less 
than  five  and  a  half  millions^  a  whole  century  having  only 
added  half  a  million  to  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  the  next 
century  probably  added  a  million^  and  in  1801^  the  date  of 
the    first    census,    their    numbers    were    ascertained  to   be 
8,892,5369  or  an  increase  of  very  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions  in  50  years.     But  during  the  present  century  the 
increase  has  amounted  to  an  annual  percentage  of  nearly  1*359 
and  although  during  the  last  35  years  this  percentage  has 
diminished,  the  total  number  of  the  population  may  now  be 
estimated  at  nearly  25  millions,  it   being  gt  the   census  of 
1871,  24,244,010.      But  by  what  appears  to  be  a  strange 
inconsistency  in  the  argument,  the  distinguished  statist,  speak- 
ing from  the  position  I  have  the  honour  to-day  to   occupy, 
looks  with  the  gravest  apprehension  on  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  the  people  of  England,  and  fears,  if  he  does  not 
predict,  the  direst  results  to  our  commercial  supremacy  from 
this  cause.     He  says  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  generation  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  would  amount  at  the  least  to  400  millions,  and  at  the 
end   of  the  seventh  generation  to  more  than  the  world  now 
contains,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  generation  to  more 
than  fifteen  such  worlds  would  contain,  each  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  our  world  is  at  present.     He  further  says  that  we 
rejoice  fatuously  in  singing  paeans  in  praise  of  the  increasing 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  nation — which  must  inevitably 
produce  its  own  destruction — and  as  a  cure  recommends  the 
wise  application  of  Malthusian  remedies  to  prevent  an  other- 
wise inevitable  downfall.      How  happy  it  is  for  the  well-being 
of  the  world  that  in  the  ages  past  men  have  been  so  regardless 
of  the  maxims  of  public  health  ;  otherwise,  instead  of,  as  now, 
only   one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  world  being  occupied,   its 
limits  would  long  ago  have  been  found  too  straight  for   the 
ever-increasing  numbers   of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
would  have  found  no  means  of  existence,  and  must  inevitably 
have  miserably  perished,  and  thus  have  kept  up  the  balance 
of  population  to  area.     In   this   case   the   foolishness   of  the 
foolish  has,  according  to  this  estimate,  been  of  more  value  and 
avail  than  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

But  other  eminent  writers  on  sociology  have  asked,  Why 
by  sanitary,  means  strive  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  diseased 
and  helpless  ? — are  you  not  by  so  doing  weakening  instead  of 
strengthening  the  people  ?  Are  yoii  not  providing  objects  of 
charity  and  examples  of  degeneration  rather  than  pillars  of 
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strength  and  helps  to  progress  ?  Are  you  not  degrading  the 
race  by  retaining  what  is  effete  and  ready  to  perish  ?  Should 
we  not  in  every  way  be  the  better  when  allowing  the  natural 
law  of  selection  to  act  without  interference,  rejecting  the  least 
fit  for  the  struggles  of  life  and  death,  and  keeping  the  robust 
and  the  active  to  afford  their  help  to  the  general  community  ? 
I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  this 
objection,  and  to  show  that  it  proceeds  upon  an  entire  misap- 
prehension of  sanitary  work.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  saving 
of  human  life  is  one  of  its  effects ;  but  it  is  only  one  conse- 
quence. It  is  not  the  sura  of  its  efforts.  *  The  strength  of  a 
people  does  not  depend  on  the  absolute  nuraber  of  its  popula- 
tion, but  on  the  relative  number  of  those  who  are  of  the  age 
and  strength  for  labour.'  As  in  nature,  chemical  decompo- 
sition is  ever  warring  against  vital  action,  so  under  present 
conditions  there  are  causes  of  disease  present  amongst  us, 
around  us,  and  often  within  us,  which,  assailing  and  seeking  a 
weak  point  in  our  armour  of  defence,  can  only  be  withstood 
while  we  can  maintain  such  resistance  as  is  more  powerful 
than  the  attack.  It  is  the  very  young  or  the  very  aged,  the 
intemperate,  those  exhausted  by  toil  or  by  mental  effort,  who 
give  way.  Disease  always  begins  where  resistance  ends,  and 
those  are  the  most  incapable  of  resistance  whose  vital  force  is 
from  any  cause  weakened  or  destroyed.  AVere  it  not  so,  the 
causes  which  produce  disease  in  one  member  of  a  household 
would  be  equally  potent  to  overcome  all,  and  all  would  suffer. 
That  there  are  favouring  conditions  in  some  persons  more  than 
others  to  attacks  of  epidemic  disease  is  seen  in  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  poison,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  eruptive 
fevers,  attacks  various  members  of  a  family,  several  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  or  measles  with 
comparatively  little  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  or  alto- 
gether escaping  attack,  while  the  intensity  of  the  poison  seems 
concentrated  on  one  individual,  upon  whom  in  a  few  hours  it 
proves  fatal.  The  whole  object  of  sanitary  regulation  is  so  to 
increase  the  resistile  power  as  to  incase  the  body  in  that  which 
shall  be  proof  against  attack.  To  supply  this,  we  try  to 
provide  those  great  essentials  of  strength,  pure  air  and  pure 
water.  If  under  ordinary  circumstances  resistile  power  be 
numbered  as  being  possessed  by  individuals  in  what  I  may  call 
arithmetical  progression,  one  person  may  be  registered  as  having 
10  degrees  of  such  power,  another  9,  another  8,7,  and  so  on  to 
3,  2,  and  1  ;  and  if  in  the  same  way  we  say  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  all  persons  having  less  than  5  degrees  of 
power  to  resist  disease  will  die  before  attaining  twenty-one  years 
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of  age,  then  further  it  may  be  said  that  if  all  our  population 
were  classed  under  these  divisions  in  equal  numbers^  one  half 
only  of  those  bom  would  survive  the  indicated  period.    If,  then, 
oar  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  save  those  5-lOths  of  the 
population,  the  objections  I  have  noted  as  to  weakening  the 
strength  of  the  people  by  retaining  the  worst  part  with  the  best 
might  be  well  founded,  but  this  is  an  entire  misapprehension. 
Sanitary  effort  affects  the  comparatively  strong  equally  with 
the  comparatively  weak;    it  makes  that  stronger  which  was 
already  strong,  and  takes  away  some  of  the  weakness  from  those 
heretofore  weak.     It  adds  to  all  what,  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, may  be  called  one  degree  of  resistile  power — hence  the 
previous  possessor  of  10   degrees   of  vitality,   under  better 
sanitary  conditions  acquires  a  force  of  11,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  scale.     The  man  or  woman  who,  with  5  degrees  of 
health,  would  have  been  unable  to  cope  with  an  attack  of 
preventible  disease  has  now,  registering  6  degrees,  sufficient 
power  to  resist  the  attack.     Hence  one  out  of  the  five  who 
would  otherwise  have  succumbed  is  saved,  and  every  one  is 
marked  one  degree  higher  on  the  dial  of  health,  strength,  and 
longevity.   Every  effort  to  provide  better  house-accommodation, 
to  sewer  dwellings,  to  bring  fresh  air  to  a  community,  and 
copious  supplies  of  pure  water,  places  a  mark  on  the  popula- 
tion which  you  may  read  as  though  plainly  stamped  on  their 
countenances.  Better,  taller,  and  stronger  forms,  brighter  faces, 
clearer  complexions  are  the  tokens  of  this  change.     The  prac- 
tised sanitarian,  in  entering  any  town,  whether  it  be  at  home 
or  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  could  at  once,  by 
scanning  the  countenances  and  marking   the  stature  of  the 
people  met  with   in   the  public  ways,  accurately  gauge   the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  houses  and  their  streets.     It  is  also 
notorious  that  in  every  community  the  death  rate  and  therefore 
the   sickness  rate  (although   about   this  we  know  much  less 
than  we  ought,  owing  to  there  being,  as  yet,  no  attempt  to 
secure  registration  of  sickness)  vary  in  every  place  according 
to  the  attention  paid  to  sanitary  requirements ;  and  anyone  who 
will  carefully  study  the  localities  of  deaths  in  any  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  would  be  able  to  map  out  at  least  three  zones  in 
which  the  mortality  would  be  somewhere  in  the  proportion  of  1, 
2,  3.     That  is,  where  the  rich  live  and  where  every  sanitary 
requirement  is  provided,  there  ^vill  be  only  one  death  to  every 
two  in  parts  in  which  less  perfect  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  means  necessary  to  secure  public  health,  while  in  quarters 
of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  densely  crowded 
together  in  their  habitations,  without  proper  water  supply  and 
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other  accommodation,  three  times  the  namber  of  deaths  are 
recorded.  But  with  all  thia  the  question  recurs,  To  what  is 
the  great  increase  in  our  population  in  the  present  centurj  to 
be  attributed?  Is  it  to  immigration  from  other  countries 
attracted  by  our  great  prosperity,  by  persons  wishing  to  share 
with  us  in  our  goods  ?  Against  these  arrivals  of  foreigners, 
however  numerous  amongst  us,  we  may  set  oiF  what  we  have 
done  in  colonising  from  our  midst  a  fifth  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  now  that  we  have  increased  and  are  increasing  at  such  a 
rate  as  in  the  opinion  of  those  we  have  quoted  threatens  our 
prosperity,  are  we  with  our  increased  numbers  weaker,  less 
manful,  more  prone  to  disease,  less  able  to  make  our  way 
against  a  world  in  arms  ?  This  has  never  been  alleged — ^it  is, 
too,  opposed  to  fact:  but  all  that  threatens  us  is  our  greatest 
boast,  namely  our  insular  position  and  confined  area,  which 
makes  us  dependent  on  other  countries  for  much  of  our  food, 
and  the  fear  lest,  our  maritime  superiority  not  bein^  maintained, 
we  shall  perish  with  hunger.  I  leave  to  other  ana  more  skilful 
writers,  who  are  thoroughly  competent  to  the  task,  to  dissipate 
fear  in  this  view  of  the  probable  decadence  of  our  country's 
greatness. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  curative  medicine,  and  as  almost 
a  necessary  condition  of  its  progress,  and  of  the  increased 
knowledge  obtained  of  the  causation  and  communication  of 
diseases,  preventive  medicine  half  a  century  ago  started  into 
new  life  and  vigour.  Public  attention  became  directed  by 
earnest  workers  in  the  public  weal  to  the  necessity  for  action ; 
and  many  communities  obtained  special  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  town  improvements.  Experience  began  to  be  acquired  of 
what  was  necessary ;  and  in  1847  Acts  were  passed  consolidat- 
ing in  the  Towns  Police  and  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Acts  those  provisions  which  had  been  found  to  be  most  gene- 
rally essential  to  proper  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
At  this  time  commenced  that  beneficial  legislation  which, 
although  still  imperfect,  has  gone  on  improving  up   to   the 

? resent  year  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  position. 
Ip  to,  and  even  after,  the  date  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  the 
commencement  of  more  general  improvement,  houses  were  built 
back  to  back,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  ventilation. 
Blind  alleys  and  stifling  courts  existed  at  every  turn,  and  squalid 
children  dabbled  in  the  foul  mud  of  their  unpaved  surfaces. 
There  was  no  subsoil  drainage — a  privy  with  a  cesspool  was  a 
common  appendage  to  a  dwelling  house,  if  of  sufficient  rental 
value;  in  numberless  instances  even  this  convenience  was 
wanting,  and  the  surface  of  the  streets  became  the  receptacle 
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of  every  kind  of  ordure ;  and  when  cesspools  became  full,  and 
it  was  ncessaiy  to  get  rid  of  accumulated  fascal  matter,  either 
they  were  emptied  in  what  I  may,  to  borrow  the  significance 
of  a  word  from  the  French  language,  call  a  brutal  manner,  or 
cesspits  were  dug  in  any  piece  of  pound  attached  to  the  house, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cesspool  either  turned  in  or  thrown  in, 
and  the  surface  replaced.     Wells  for  drinking-water  were,  in 
almost  every  case,  close  to  these  abominations.      These  were 
hi^dy  valued  in  proportion  to  their  noxious  qualities,  for  they 
Turodueed  cold,  brilliant,  sparkUng,  but  highly  poisonous,  water. 
Engaged  some  time  ago  in  a  Oovemment  inquiry,  I  inspected 
the  water  supply  of  the  district ;   and  in  the  course  of  my 
domiciliary  visits,   called    at  a  beer-house  to    inquire    what 
water  they  obtained.     For  use  in  their  trade  they  were  con- 
tent with  the  well  in  their  own  backyard,  but  for  themselves 
they  paid  a  messenger  to  fetch  water  from  a  well  at  some  little 
distance,  which,  when  seen,  was  found  to  be  closely  surrounded 
by  pigstyes,  cesspools,  and  stables,  with  heaps  of  manure  close 
to  its  mouth,  producing  exquisitely  cool  and  bright  water,  but 
loaded  with  animal  matter  at  any  moment  likely  to  become 
deadly  in  its  effects.     The  condition  of  our  towns  and  cities  of 
to-day  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  thirty  years  ago.     We 
have  systems  of  sewerage,  subsoil  drainage,  expensive  water 
supplies,  effective  lighting,  all  refuse  is  quickly  removed  from 
our  streets  and  houses,  streets  are  widened,  almost  all  are 
thoroughfares,  and  densely  crowded  districts  are  thrown  open 
to  the  influence  of  light  and  air.     But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
A  great  portion  of  the  sanitary  legislation  of  the  past  thirty 
years  was  permissive.      This  part  was  an  entire  failure,  while 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  on  the  other  hand  that,  to  succeed  itt 
its  objects,  compulsory  legislation  requires  to  be  applied  with 
the  greatest  care  and  the  most  delicate  hand — that  it  may  not 
create  even  greater  evils  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remove. 
No  legislation,  especially  that  which  has  to  deal  with  the  home 
life  of  the  English  people,  can  hope  to  accomplish  its  objects  if 
it  be  far  in  advance  of  their  convictions.      It  is  hard  to  per- 
suade an  ignorant  man  that  he  may  not  do  as  he  likes  with  his 
own ;    and  there  is  a  fixed  idea  that  the  law  recognises  as  a 
fact  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle :  not  to  be  entered, 
or  in  any  way  interfered  with.      Laws  which,  with  adequate 
sanctions,  are  intended  fully  to  protect  life  and  property,  give 
rude  blows  to  these  ideas,  and  are  eminently  distasteful  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  content  with  old  forms  and  old  habits.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  receive  as  truth  that  the  dearest  possession  of  a  man, 
his  life,  is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  although  no  means  of 
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punishment  have  been  devised  which  can  reach  the  suicide,  yet 
the  law  rightly  punishes  the  person  who  is  unsuccessful  in  the 
attempt  upon  his  own  life.  For  every  man  in  the  community, 
as  a  unit  making  up  its  strength,  belongs  to  it,  and  he  must  so 
use  himself  and  his  possessions  as  in  the  use  not  to  injure 
others.  It  is  to  carry  out  this  idea  of  the  functions  of  law 
that  we  have  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts. 
Among  the  most  fatal  and  distressing  of  diseases  the  exact 
nature  of  which  science  has  not  yet  determined  is  diphtheria. 
There  never  was  a  case  of  this  disease,  unless  communicated 
directly  from  person  to  person,  the  cause  of  which  could  not  be 
traced  to  foul  drains  or  ditches.  The  law  insists,  then,  and 
most  properly,  that  the  owner  of  land  upon  which  such  engines 
of  destruction  exist,  shall  not  endanger  the  life  of  himself,  his 
family,  or  his  neighbours,  by  allowing  their  continuance ;  it 
enforces  their  removal,  and  in  default,  itself  enters  upon  the 
property  and  does  the  necessary  work.  The  Public  Health 
Act  punishes  the  exposure  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious 
disease.  A  young  girl,  a  domestic  servant,  in  the  West  Kent 
sanitary  district,  a  few  months  ago,  returned  home  ill  from  her 
situation.  The  next  day  she  had  developed  small-pox.  Putting 
a  veil  over  her  face,  she  proceeded  in  an  omnibus  to  the  small- 
pox hospital  at  Hampstead.  A  young  girl  who  sat  next  her 
in  the  omnibus  at  once  took  the  infection,  went  home,  sickened, 
and  died.  Does  not  the  law  rightly  punish  so  wanton  a 
crime? — and  who  can  predicate  the  effects  resulting  from  one 
such  exposure  ?  And  yet  there  are  those  who  murmur  at  and 
condemn  the  law  which  applies  measures  of  prevention  to  stamp 
out  disease.  To  defend  such  acts  is  to  say  that  because  the 
gifeater  number  will  escape  injury,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
discharging  firearms,  or  throwing  a  live  shell,  into  the  midst  of 
a  teeming  crowd  of  people.     So  the  law  closes  wells  which  are 

f>roved  to  be  polluted,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  dwellings  unfit 
or  human  habitation,  and  prevents  overcrowding  in  dwellings, 
inspects  common  lodging-houses,  and  regulates  their  use,  and 
prohibits  the  doing  of  or  leaving  undone  any  act  which,  result- 
ing in  a  nuisance,  would  tend  to  injure  the  public  health  ;  it 
inspects  food  and  drugs,  and  prevents  their  adulteration,  and 
does  numberless  other  acts  which  are  protective  to  life.  But 
the  law  has  gone  much  farther  than  this  in  enacting  provisions 
for  compulsory  vaccination.  In  all  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred,  if  the  law  provides  punishment,  it  is  because,  in  relation 
to  property,  there  is  an  act  done  or  left  undone  clearly  tending 
to  the  injury  of  the  State.  Here  the  law  says  :  you  shall  do 
something  to  the  person  of  your  child  to  prevent  injury  to  itself 
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or  to  others ;  and  it  punishes  neglect  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
To  be'entirely  logical,  the  State  should,  upon  default,  vaccinate 
the  child  by  its  officers,  but  public  opinion  would  not  support 
this,  and  it  is  only  through  the  steady  conviction  in  the  public 
mind  that  a  child  unvaccinated  is  a  standing  menace  to  the 
community  that  this  excessive  interference  with  personal 
liberty,  the  greatest  which  I  know  of  in  the  course  of  our 
jurisprudence,  could  be  maintained  and  approved. 

The  true  secret,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  our  sanitary  condition  is  the  providing  of  purer  air 
than  heretofore  in  our  dwellings.  Pure  water  is  a  necessary  of  life 
which  cannot  be  neglected  without  entailing  disease  and  death, 
but  it  sinks  into  absolute  insignificance  as  compared  with  air. 
By  drinking  water  into  which  the  germs  of  disease,  if  there  be 
such — for  they  have  never  yet  been  demonstrated — or  to  speak 
aiore  plainly,  water  into  which  the  alvine  discharges  of  persons 
suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  the  like  diseases  have 
fiound  their  way,  we  imdoubtedly  may,  and  often  do,  produce 
disease;  but  all  this  is  as  nothmg  compared  with  the  steady 
detriment  to  health  and  strength  by  breathing,  that  is  drinking 
in,  impure  air.  Some  persons  never  drink  any  water,  many 
onJy  drink  it  in  beer ;  others  when  it  has  been  boiled  for  tea  or 
coffee,  or  the  like  drinks ;  and  a  very  small  quantity  would  form 
the  sum  total  of  every  person's  daily  consumption  as  drink. 
But  we  drink  in  air  at  every  instant,  twenty  times  a  minute 
we  are  taking  in,  and  bringing  the  draught  into  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  our  most  vital  organs,  and  the  smallest 
intermission  in  the  supply  &om  any  obstacle  to  its  entrance  into 
our  lungs  is  fatal  What  a  miraculous  process  going  on  night 
and  day  without  an  instant's  cessation,  and  capable  of  being 
continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  wear  or  tear 
of  the  organs  of  transmission !  It  is  said  that  in  London,  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  world,  the  only  really  healthy  person  is 
the  butcher  boy,  with  uncovered  head  and  well-oiled  locks, 
floating  about  in  the  breeze  as  he,  astride  on  his  pony,  rushes 
throu^  the  streets.  And  yet  this  atmosphere  is  a  mass  of  im- 
purity^  every  person  pours  out  no  less  than  half  a  pound  of 
carbon  each  day  into  the  air  we  breathe,  and  what  we  expire 
is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  and  therefore  as  a  sure 
rule  incapable  of  supporting  life.  And  what  other  mixtures 
there  are  in  our  great  city  polluting  the  air — smoke  and  vapour 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  spores,  and  animal  germs  I — for 
wherever  we  go  and  examine  the  air,  on  our  clothes,  our 
furniture,  our  walls,  everywhere  are  to  be  found  evidences  of 
animal  pollution,  and  nowhere  can  we  test  the  atmosphere  we 
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breathe  and  find  it  free  from  the  presence  of  ammonia,  one  of  the 
deadly  products  of  decomposition.  Refuse  of  every  description 
IS  disclosed  to  tis  by  transmitting  the  electric  ray  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rooms  we  inhabit,  and  yet  so  grand  is  the 
vital  power  that  of  all  admitted  into  our  lungs  it  chooses  the 
good  and  discards  the  evil.  But  to  revert  to  our  butcher  boy. 
It  may  be  said  if  the  atmosphere  be  so  bad,  then  he  who  has  the 
least  of  it  is  the  best  off,  and  your  interesting  example  should 
be  of  all  others  the  least  healthy.  But  all  this  pollution  of  the 
air  IS  happily  avoided  by  the  grand  law  of  diffusion  of  gasea, 
which  is  always  in  action,  bringing  down  a  purer  supply  frona 
the  great  reservoir  of  pure  air  above  for  our  use.  It  is  stagnant 
air  that  is  so  dangerous,  air  out  of  which,  by  the  processes  of 
life,  akin  to  combustion,  we  have  burnt  out  the  \atal  principle* 
It  is  what  we  have  taken  away,  more  than  what  we  supply, 
although  that  is  eminently  poisonous,  that  gives  to  the  breathed 
air  its  deadly  character.  To  see  this  in  its  intensity,  we  should 
study  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the 
valleys  of  North  Italy,  and  see  how  on  the  women  and  children 
the  vitiated  air,  in  which  owing  to  the  construction  of  their 
dwellings  they  for  many  months  live,  produces  its  disastrous 
effects.  I  passed  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  man  whose  face  disclosed  the  tale  of  his  life.  Its  yellow 
anemic  colour  told  the  practised  eye  of  years  of  work  in  dark 
and  hot  mines  at  great  depths,  where  imperfect  ventilation  and 
absence  of  light  produces  entire  etiolation.  The  blood  becomes 
of  a  tawny  yellow  colour  in  those  suffering  from  the  diseases 
incident  to  such  mining  employment.  If  ymi  wish  to  demon* 
stratc  to  yourselves  the  enormous  influence  on  life  of  fresh  air, 
whether  it  be  on  animal  or  vegetable  life — and  the  relations  of 
the  two  are  most  intimate — take  a  plant  h(  some  semi-hardy 
fern  from  your  greenhouse,  place  it  on  a  table  in  the  full  light, 
and  where  from  the  open  window  it  may  be  daily  reached  by 
currents  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  iilace  another  similar  fern 
a  yard  away,  out  of  the  direct  Hpht  and  in  the  still  air  of  the 
room  you  inhabit.  In  a  few  weeks,  while  tlie  one  exposed  wiU 
be  fresh,  green,  and  in  full  vigour,  the  sheltered  one  ynlX  be 
brown,  withered,  and  if  not  dead,  hopelessly  enervated.  This 
is  what,  in  a  lesser  degree,  happens  to  everyone  who  is  poisoned 
or  poisons  himself  or  herself  in  the  absence  of  constant  change  of 
the  air  breathed.  It  is  this  which  insidiously  preys  upon  health 
and  which  formerly  was  amongst  ourselves,  and  now  constantly 
is  among  other  nations,  the  cause  of  deadly  attacks  of  plague, 
typhus  fever,  and  the  like.  It  is  but  right  that  the  law,  by  its 
of  power,  should  prevent  the  mixing  of  noxious 
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Ti^ors  in  the  air — should  prohibit  the  establishment  amongst 
populations  of  trades  from  which  emanate  offensiye  and  disgast- 
ing  vapours — ^bnt  the  injury  done  by  all  these  is  not  worth  the 
mention  beside  the  poison  we  create  for  each  other  where  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe  is  not  surely  and  constantly  renewed. 
lliose  persons  who  spend  eight  to  ten  hours  of  each  day  in 
their  sleeping  apartments  with  doors  and  windows  closed  and 
no  draughts  allowed  to  enter  by  the  chimney  attached  to  the 
fireplace,  are  engaged  in  a  work  of  self-poisoning,  and  are 
slowly  but  surely  undermininc^  their  vital  force  and  power,  and 
when  exposed  to  infection  will  be  found  unable  to  resist  the 
advent  of  disease.  These  are  elementary  truths,  and  if  we  are 
reaUy  earnest  and  anxious  in  our  professed  object,  the  promo- 
tion of  social  science,  we  shall  use  every  opportunity  to  force 
tliem  on  public  attention  and  to  ensure  their  adoption  by  all  alike, 
for  to  all  they  are  matters  of  life  and  death.  The  rich,  who 
have  spent  lar^e  sums  in  extensive  works  of  drainage  and  water 
supply  to  their  mansions,  require  as  much  as  the  poor  to  learn 
for  themselves  upon  what  their  safety  depends.  I  was  lately  a 
visitor  at  a  palatial  hotel,  standing  in  its  own  extensive  and 
beautiful  grounds,  and  claiming  to  be  a  health  resort  for  those 
whose  business  avocations  when  in  need  of  relaxation  and 
change  of  air  and  scene,  keep  them  of  necessity  close  to  town. 
The  manager  assured  an  anxious  enquirer,  who  with  his  family 
was  about  to  take  up  his  residence  there  for  some  weeks,  that 
the  drainage  was  perfect,  and  that  complete  ventilation  of  the 
sewers  existed,  by  special  pipes  conveying  any  foul  gas  gener- 
ated within  them  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Upon  walking 
through  the  corridors  of  the  house  one  became  sensible  of  an 
indefinable  faint,  close  feeling — it  could  hai*dly  be  called  a 
smell — which  indicated  that  there  was  some  defect  in  ventilation 
which  did  not  allow  the  air  to  be  changed  suflSciently  often. 
Upon  entering  any  of  the  retiring  rooms  and  lifting  the  handle  of 
the  lever  which  discharged  the  contents  of  the  pan  of  the  closet, 
a  puff  of  sewer  gas  was  at  once  distinctly  perceptible.  And  this 
is  the  condition  of  a  vast  number  of  the  best  houses  in  our 
metropolis,  in  cities  and  in  towns,  and  in  hotels  at  seaside 
places,  upon  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended 
to  perfect  their  sanitary  condition.  There  is  no  security  that 
any  such  should  not  have  typhoid  fever  in  their  midst,  unless 
all  direct  communication  with  main  sewers  is  avoided.  Water 
carriage  of  sewage  is  the  greatest  sanitary  boon  ever  conferred 
on  a  community,  and  if  sewers  were  always  properly  constructed 
and  laid,  if  they  never  became  sewers  of  deposit,  if  their  con- 
tents were  rapidly  discharged,  if  they  were  always  ventilated, 
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and  if  the  contained  sewage  were  within  four  hours  from  ita 
entering  the  sewer  conveyed  to  land  and  there  nitrified  and 
its  noxious  powers  destroyed  by  being  brought  into  connection 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  as  found  in  the  pores  of  earth-— 
whatever  process  be  adopted,  whether  chemica!,  mechanical,  or 
vital,  or  a  combination  of  the  whole,  with  all  these  *  ifs '  always 
perfect — ^then  our  care  might  not  be  required ;  but  if  we  would 
prevent  our  houses  from  beine  fever  traps  through  our  own 
sanitary  works,  if  we  would  not  have  our  costly  works  of  safety 
become  the  means  of  our  own  destruction,  we  must  effectually 
cut  off  all  connection  between  our  houses  and  main  sewers  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  products  of  decomposition  and 
putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  Uiese  sewers  from  entering  our 
dwellings.  It  is  here  that  disinfectants  so  called  are  worse, 
than  useless — by  masking  they  intensify  our  danger.  I  well 
remember  when  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  vaunted  as  the  sure 
preventive  of  cholera,  but  my  belief  in  the  use  of  such  preven- 
tives of  disease  received  its  coup  de  grace  in  one  of  the  epidemics 
of  cholera,  specially  virulent  in  some  parts  of  South  Wales# 
when  a  row  of  houses  close  to  the  smelting  furnaces  of  one  of 
the  great  copper  works  of  the  district  was  most  severely  visited, 
every  house  having  its  victims,  while,  owing  to  the  direction  oi 
the  wind  during  the  whole  period,  these  premises  were 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Nothing 
is  so  dangerous  as  to  assume  in  these  matters  knowledge  we  do 
not  possess.  We  must  earnestly  work  and  enquire,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  ^ve  up,  as  occasion  and  truth  may  demand,  our  most 
pet  theories.  We  know  at  present  nothing  of  tlie  absolute 
cause  of  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  or  cholera — it  may  be  by 
^erms,  or  it  may  not — but  we  have  the  most  valuable  practical 
information  by  the  use  of  which  we  may  avoid  the  incidence 
and  spread  of  these  diseases.  We  can  isolate  scarlet  fever  and 
small-pox,  and  absolutely  prevent  their  spread.  AVecan  assure 
the  friends  of  those  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  them  in  their  attention  to  the  sick,  and  at  every  turn 
we  have  acquired  knowledge  tending  to  improve  the  general 
health.  This  knowledge,  often  sneer^  at  as  that  of  specialists, 
doctrinaires,  and  the  like,  has  affected  public  opinion  and  led 
to  the  adoption  of  laws  by  the  L^slature  and  the  execution 
of  works  by  public  authorities,  which  have  changed  our  lives^ 
improved  the  status  and  appearance  of  the  peojue,  and  which, 
still  in  progress,  are  daily  conferring  blessings  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  toiling  countrymen.  But  we  are  still  far  from 
perfection,  and  I  wish  shortly  to  point  out  how  in  my  opinion  * 
further  changes  in  our  sanitary  laws  may  beneficially  influence 
the  future  of  our  country. 
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It  is  one  of  oar  happj  beliefs,  that  all  who  have  to  obey 
the  law  are  cognisant  of  its  provisions,  of  what  it  enjoins,  and 
of  what  it  prohibits,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  disobedience  that 
the  wrong-doer  is  ignorant  and  unconscious  of  offence.     This 
is  wise,  imd  it  would  be  impossible  without  such  an  assumption 
to  secure  any  protection  to  life  or  property,  but  it  surely  behoves 
those  upon  whom  the  responsibihty  rests  of  legislating  for  our 
governance  to  take  care  that  the  law  upon  any  given  subject 
should  be  capable  of  being  clearly  understood  and  easily  acted 
upon.   It  is  to  the  credit  of  this  Association  that  mainly  through 
its  exertions  the  confused  and  unshapely  heap  of  what  was 
called  sanitary  law  has  been  reduced  into  due  proportions  and 
moderate  compass.  Most  persistently  did  this  Association  repre- 
sent to  successive  Governments  the  anomaly  and  disgrace  of 
retaining  in  the  Statute  Book  conflicting  enactments,  which 
defied  the  acumen  of  the   Bench  to  reconcile  or  construe. 
Beginning  witii  the  Towns  Improvement  and  Towns  Police 
Clauses  Acts,  and  followed  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848, 
Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts  were  suc- 
cessively passed.     Then  came  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1858,  Sewage  Utilisation  and  Sanitary  Acts,  of  which  one  was 
usually  added  every  session  to  the  already  unwieldy  mass  of 
l»isIation.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  sanitary  authorities  were 
dSien  in  the  wrong  in  attempting  to  do  that  which  the  most 
learned  lawyers  failed  to  accomplish,  or  that  such  a  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  law  should  have 
seriously  impaired  the  progress  of  sanitary  reform,  to  which 
more  than  at  any  previous  time  public  attention  was  anxiously 
directed  ?  This  Association  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  appoint  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  of 
1869,  and  as  a  first  requisite  urged  a  consolidation  of  the  Public 
Health  Statutes.    This  was  accomplished  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1872,  and  more  perfectly  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875,  a  statute  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  is  clearly 
drawn  and  embodies  in   itself  the  law  on  sanitary  matters, 
and  applies  to  all  the  country  with  the  exceptions  which  will  be 
presently  noticed.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Act  has  been 
amended  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1878  ;  not  that  the 
amendment  may  not  be  in  itself  good  and  called  for,  but  I  very 
strongly  hold  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  before  frequently 
expressed  that  where  a  general  Act  is  altered  or  amended,  the 
statute  80  amended  should  be  repealed,  and  the  amendments 
incoq)orated  into  a   new  general  Act,  so  that   there  should 
always  be  but  one  Public  Health  Act ;  and  that  those  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  difficult  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  and  carrying 
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out  its  provisbna  should  always  in  one  statute  have  before  tbeni 
a  clear  guiile  in  the  discharge!  of  their  duty.  It  ia  owing  ta 
neglect  in  the  mode  of  amending  statutes,  by  constantly  adding 
new  laws,  leaving  the  old  in  force,  that  there  grows  up  an 
incongruous  aggregate  of  statute  law,  the  various  parts  of 
which  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile. 

I  hold  that  there  should  be  attached  to  Parliament  an  official 
draftsman,  whose  duty  it  would  be,  when  the  principle  of 
any  amendments  and  clauses  embodying  the  same  had  been 
carried,  to  strike  out  of  the  Act  to  be  amended  any  conflicting 
matter,  and  to  embody  the  new  provisions  in  the  original  Act, 
and  that  the  Act  thus  amended  should,  so  far  only  as  these 
alterations  and  amendments  were  concerned,  be  brought  before 
the  Legislature  for  final  approval.  Experience  is  continually 
disclosing  to  us  failures  or  oraiasions  in  our  enactments,  and  if 
to  amend  these  we  are  to  have  year  by  year  a  new  statute,  we 
shall  soon  arrive  at  the  former  state  of  confusion  anddiscredit^ 
from  which,  at  least  for  the  present,  we  are  happily  free.  We 
may  hope,  too,  for  our  metropolis,  so  huge  and  so  con- 
stantly augmenting,  that  at  an  early  period  there  may  be 
devised  an  amended  and  consolidated  code ;  for,  besides  that 
the  law  of  metropolitan  management  is  spread  over  many 
statutes,  there  are  matters  of  serious  import  as  affecting  the 
public  health  calling  for  alteration  and  attention.  Mainly 
through  the  state  of  the  law,  which  has  been  described,  another 
difficulty  has  arisen,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  w^hich 
will  largely  interfere  in  the  future  with  a  national  system  of 
health  protection,  I  allude  to  the  great  number  of  private 
Improvement  Acts  under  which  local  government  is  ad- 
ministered in  our  cities  and  tow^s,  so  that  in  no  two  great 
centres  of  population  in  our  country  can  it  be  said  that  the 
law  is  exactly  alike;  and  a  householder  removing  from  one 
district  to  another  may  find  himself  liable  to  legal  proceedings 
for  acta  which  in  his  last  domicile  were  beyond  the  cognisance 
of  the  law.  I  shall  have  to  point  out  how,  in  another  way,  these 
private  Acts  prejudicially  affect  general  interests.  Suffice  it 
at  present  to  say  that  general  uniformity  of  the  law  is  much  to 
be  desired  ;  bye- laws  on  important  matters,  such  as  the  build- 
ing, drainage,  and  ventilation  of  houses  and  the  formation  of 
streets,  are  to  be  deprecated,  and  the  provisions  usually  inserted 
in  bye-laws  should  form  part  of  any  general  statute,  and  should 
only  be  special  in  those  matters  which  local  peculiarities  ren- 
dered  essential.  Were  this  to  be  accom[^Iished  there  are  but 
few  alterations  in  the  law  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
desirable ;  and  with  the  modifications  in  administration  to  be 
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hereafter  noticed,  there  is  ample  power  lodged  in  sanitarj 
authorities^  except  in  a  few  minor  matters^  efficiently  to  con^ 
serve  the  interests  of  the  various  districts  entrusted  to  their 
care.  These  districts  comprise  the  whole  of  England,  and 
happily,  now,  no  place  is  left  without  sanitary  guidance  and 
controL  But  the  distinction  made  between  rural  and  urban 
districts  cannot  be  said  to  work  well  for  the  public  interest 
Neither  has  any  reason  ever  been  adduced  for  any  difference 
in  the  law  which  should  equally  affect  town  and  country.  Dis- 
guise it  as  we  may,  the  one  consideration  to  which  all  matters 
affecting  local  government  is  to  be  brought  is  a  money  one ; 
and  the  incidence  and  amount  of  taxation  must,  for  at  least 
some  time  to  come,  be  a  prime  factor  in  our  calculations. 
Houses  in  the  country  ought  to  be  no  more  independent  of 
sanitary  regulations  than  houses  in  towns.  Neglect  and  igno- 
rance will  lead  to  the  same  fatal  issues  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other,  and  in  both  there  is  the  same  tendency  in  owners  and 
builders  to  avoid  pecuniary  obligations,  and  to  escape  super- 
vision and  control.  The  consequences  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law  is  to  be  seen  in  most  of  our  great  towns.  Urban  sani- 
tary authorities  have  power  to  prescribe  the  width,  direction, 
gradients,  sewerage,  lighting,  and  materials  of  new  streets. 
They  control  the  height,  position,  ventilation  and  drainage  of 
new  buildings,  and  act  as  surveyors  of  highways.  These  powers 
are  denied  to  rural  sanitary  authorities.  Hence  immediately 
adjoining  the  boundaries  of  towns,  not  separate  from  them,  but 
often  on  the  other  sides  of  streets  which  form  their  boundaries, 
there  have  been  and  are  daily  springing  up  new  towns,  .built 
without  method  and  irrespective  of  anything  but  the  fancies  of 
their  projectors  and  their  desire  to  avoid  expense,  giving  and 
to  give  the  present  and  the  next  generation  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  trouble  which  we  now  have  with  the  streets  and 
houses  of  past  times.  The  genius  of  one  of  our  members,  a 
past  president  of  the  section  of  Health,  has  painted  for  us  in 
glowmg,  almost  in  fairy  colours,  the  creation  of  a  city  of  health, 
as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever.  If  his  imagination,  so 
skilfully  transmitted  to  paper,  could  but  be  actually  transferred 
to  the  solid  earth,  our  bodily  ills  would  be  almost  forgotten, 
and  prolonged  lives  would  almost  attest  the  truth  of  the  philo- 
sopher's famous  aurum  potabile.  But  we  have  to  do  "with 
sterner  matters.  We  cannot  destroy  to  recreate.  We  have  to 
find  remedies  for  past  neglect  and  past  selfishness,  and  how  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  present  misery,  disease  and  death.  How 
difiBcult  this  is  no  one  can  know  but  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
deal  with  the  sufferings  of  humanity  as  it  shows  itself  in  the 
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alleys,  courts,  and  slums  of  denselj-peopled  districts.  Daily 
we  deplore  our  comparative  helplessness  to  grapple  with  these 
legacies  of  degradation.  At  least,  we  can  prevent  their  increase* 
To  do  this,  all  distinctions  between  town  and  country  mu^t  be 
swept  away.  The  absurd  boundaries  of  districts,  of  towns,  and 
even  of  counties,  must  be  remodelled,  not  to  suit  antiquated 
ideas  or  sentimental  distinctions,  but  to  allow  our  increased 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  of  the  means  to  be 
taken  to  protect  it,  to  be  fully  and  fairly  exercised.  Com- 
munities feel  deeply,  and  strive  to  avoid  the  growing  up  of  new 
neglected  suburbs  to  their  towns,  where  sanitary  regulationg 
are  entirely  set  at  naught,  where  towers  of  Babel  are  erected, 
and  offensive  trades  are  established  and  carried  on  with  impunity, 
where  streams  which  form  boundaries  are  used  as  common 
sewers,  and  where,  owinc;  to  different  jurisdictions,  it  is  often 
found  practically  impossible  to  apply  a  remedy ;  where  plat- 
forms of  railway  stations  are  half  in  one  district  and  half  in 
another,  and  it  becomes  a  work  of  skill  to  settle  upon  the 
proper  mode  and  proper  person  to  arrest  a  pickpocket.  > 

'  Distinctions  as  to  Powers  between  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  AtUhorities  under 
*  The  Public  Health  Act,  1876.'— Urbfin  Authorities,  by  tho  following  section*,  can 
Mcercise  the  accompanying  powers,  which  are  not  conferred  upon  Kural  Anthori- 
ties : — 10.  Artisans  and  Labourers  Dwellings  Act.  Labouring  Classes  Lodging 
Houses  Act.  }kths  and  Washhouscs  Acts. — 20.  May  make  map  of  sewers  in  tbe 
district. — 25.  May  inflict  penalty  for  building  house  without  dnins. — 26.  Maj 
inflict  penalty  for  building  over  sewers.  May  inflict  penalty  for  building,  construct- 
ing, vault  or  cellar  under  carriage-way. — 39.  May  provide  public  urinals,  &c. — 
44.  May  make  bye-laws  for  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  from  snow,  filth,  &c 
For  prevention  of  the  keeping  of  animals  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.— 45.  May 
provide  receptacles  for  deposit  of  rubbish.— 47.  May  inflict  penalty  for  keeping 
Bwine  or  a  pigstye  in  a  dwelling-house,  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  henlth.  May  inflict 
penalty  for  keeping  stagnant  water  in  dwelling-house.  May  inflict  penalty  for 
allowing  contents  of  water-closet,  &c.,  to  overflow.  Power  to  abate  these  nuisances 
and  recover  expenses  in  a  summary  manner. — 40.  May  prohibit  accumulation  of 
manure,  tilth,  &c. — 60.  May  direct  periodical  romoval  of  manure,  &c.,  and  recover 
penalties  in  default. — 66.  May  provide  fire-plu^^s  for  assistance  in  case  of  Are.— 
112.  May  prohibit  establishment  of  oflfensive  trades. — 113.  May  make  bye-Uwnaa 
to  offensive  trades.— 114  and  115,  Have  control  over  candle-houses,  &c.,  within 
or  without  their  district. — 144.  Made  surveyors  of  highways. — 146.  May  aeree  as 
to  making  of  new  public  roods. — 147.  May  construct  or  adopt  public  bri^jes.— 
148.  May  enter  into  agreement  with  turnpike  trustees  for  repairing  of  roads. — 149. 
All  streets  being  highways  vested  in. — 154.  May  purchase  premises  for  improving 
streets. — 157.  May  make  bye-laws  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  new 
streets.  May  make  bye-laws  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  new  buildings. 
May  make  bye-laws  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  ventilation  of  buildings. 
May  make  bye-laws  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  drainage  of  buildings. 
— 161.  May  contract  for  lighting  district  with  gas.  May  supply  gas. — 162.  May 
purchase  gas  undertakings. — 164.  May  purchase,  take,  and  regulate  publie 
pleasure-grounds. — 165.  May  provide  public  clocks. — 166.  May  provide  or  pur- 
chase public  markets. — 169.  May  provide  public  slaughter-houses. — 171.  Plx>vi- 
sionsof  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act  Incorporated.  Provisions  of  towns  as  to  ob^ 
structions  and  nuisances  in  streets.  Provisions  of  towns  as  to  flres.  Provieions  of 
towns  as  to  places  of  public  resort.    Provisions  of  towns  as  to  hackney  carnages. 
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There  is  no  SeBsion  of  Parliament  in  which  bills  are  not 
introduced  and  promoted  hj  public  bodies,  to  alter  the  bound- 
aries of  boroughs  in  order  to  ayoid  this  state  of  things,  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  existing  public  health  statutes.  Everyone 
acquainted  with  private  bill  legislation  will  know  how  ex- 
tremd J  difficult  it  is  to  carry  such  measures ;  the  opposition 
of  persons  interested  in  property,  and  who  would  by  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  be  subjected  to  heavier  burdens  in  the 
shape  of  local  taxation,  proving  powerful  enough  in  almost 
every  case  to  defeat  proposed  extensions  by  which  these  por- 
tions of  rural  districts  are  sought  to  be  brought  under  urban 
T^^olationR.  A  reconstitution  of  the  boundaries  of  districts 
within  which  sanitary  authorities  exercise  control  is  the  first 
requisite  to  ensure  a  thorough  amendment  of  the  public 
health. 

What  is  most  urgently  wanted  is  the  appointment  of  a 
small  commission  to  enquire  into  and  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  boundaries  and  conditions  of  the  various  districts 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  recommend  such  readjustment 
as  would  allow  the  whole  country,  when  subdivided  according 
to  local  exigencies  and  physical  position,  to  be  governed  by 
uniform  samtary  laws.  This  would  entail  a  further  change  of 
equal  importance,  and  it  is  believed  of  even  greater  utility,  the 
reconstitution  of  local  authorities.  That  something  is  needed 
in  this  direction  is  evidenced  by  the  introduction  by  the 
Gt>vemment  of  the  County  Administration  Bill  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  To  anyone  who  wishes  well  to 
his  country  it  must  be  a  matter  of  supreme  moment  to  support 
with  all  his  power  the  efficiency  and  independence  of  local 
government.  It  should  be  a  part  of  our  earnest  work  to 
make  every  man  feel  that  in  this  he  had  his  share,  and  that  in 
the  measure  of  his  influence  he  was  responsible  for  its  success. 
Upon  its  maintenance  depends  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  the  force  of  our  national  character.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  to  its  improvement  must  be  of  the  highest  national  im- 
port. We  at  the  present  time  fritter  away  our  energies  in  the 
robdivision  of  our  local  bodies  for  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment. We  have  town  councils,  local  boards  of  health,  improve- 
ment, drainage,  and  other  commissions,  boards  of  guardians, 
Ughway  boards,  burial  boards,  vestries,  and  the  like,  all  dis- 
charging functions  closely  akin  to  each  other,  with  various 
staA  and  offices,  with  different  officers  collecting  different 
rates,  and  often  clashing  in  the  rates  fulfilled  and  the  jurisdic- 

FroTiBions  of  townB  as  to  public  bathing. — 172.  May  make  bjrc-laws  for  licensing 
kones^  boats,  &c,  for  hire. 
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lions  exercised.  To  amalgamate  these  into  one  body,  dis- 
charging all  functions  of  municipal  government  within  the 
newly  constituted  districts  before  sketched  out,  would  be  to 
constitute  a  local  parliament  of  the  first  instance  of  high 
importance,  which  would  attach  to  itself  the  best  ability  and 
highest  character  of  the  district,  and  would  not  only  by  its 
emciency,  but  also  by  the  economy  resulting  from  an  amalga- 
mation of  duties,  officials  and  offices,  produce  an  amount  of 
good  which  under  our  present  system  or  want  of  system  ia 
quite  unattainable.  Within  the  district  of  the  county,  in  order 
to  secure  county  administration,  to  manage  county  buildings, 
to  execute  joint  works,  to  act  as  a  board  of  control  or  appeal, 
or  to  conduct  joint  enterprises,  a  representative  county  board 
would  be  required.  The  chairmen  of  all  the  district  boards, 
joined  to  an  equal  representation  of  great  owners  of  property 
within  the  county,  chosen  by  direct  voting  of  such  owners 
would  secure  a  county  board  oT  the  highest  order;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  would  be  lodged  in  them 
power  to  prevent  hardships  to  individuals,  there  should  be 
also  power  to  determine  on  and  correct  neglect  of  district 
sanitary  authorities  in  executii^  sanitary  works  required  in 
any  district  within  the  limits  of  their  county  administration. 
Even  wider  powers  and  a  board  of  larger  area  of  representa- 
tion would  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  an  object  of  national 
importance — the  conservation  of  our  rivers.  Here  again  we 
are  met  with  the  consequences  of  our  own  neglect.  When 
cesspools,  close  to  human  habitations,  for  the  reception  of 
sewage,  were  abolished,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  in- 
habitants, then,  with  a  total  disregard  of  consequences,  our 
rivers  and  watercourses,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  became  converted  into  open  receptacles  of  faecal 
matter,  witli  results  which  were  inevitable  from  such  disastrous 
misuse.  Manufactories  built  along  their  course,  and  using 
their  waters  for  various  purposes,  added  largely  to  this  im- 
purity, until  it  became  so  urgent  to  take  steps  in  the  public 
interest  to  avert,  or  at  least  limit,  what  was  already  a  calamity, 
and  threatened  to  provoke  a  national  disaster,  that  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1871  was  passed,  which  prohibited 
the  passing  of  any  solid  matter  or  sewage  into  streams  and 
rivers.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  predicate  the  results  of  this 
measure,  but  its  remedies  require  to  be  applied  with  a  firm 
yet  gentle  hand,  for  the  issues  involved,  so  far  as  mercantile 
interests  are  concerned,  are  momentous,  and  peremptorily  to 
deal  with,  and  all  at  once  to  entirely  prevent  what  we  have 
long — by  sufferance — allowed,  would  be  in  any  case  to  paralyse 
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industry,  and  to  defeat  instead  of  promoting  our  objects,  by 
entailing  widenspread  distress  and  perhaps  ruin,  with  con- 
sequent famine  and  death  upon  our  working  populations.  But 
suielj  in  no  case  should  sewage  from  inhabited  dwellings  be 
permitted,  unchecked  and  unpunfied,  to  flow  into  our  water- 
courses as  though  they  were  the  natural  outlets  and  outfalls 
for  systems  of  sewerage.  By  chemical  deposition,  by  irriga- 
tion and  filtration,  we  have  sure  means  of  so  depositing  and 
subsequently  oxidising  the  putrescible  matter  contained  in 
sewage  that  the  evil  results  of  its  presence  may  be  entirely 
remoYed.  It  is  an  outcry  which,  by  overstatement,  tends  to 
deceive,  and  therefore  to  defeat  ihia  object,  that  any  admission 
of  sewage  into  rivers  produces  disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  candid  enquirers  that  water  containing  sewage 
and  mixing  with  the  water  obtained  from  wells  is  productive 
of  disease ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  sewage  matter  is  so  easily 
destroyed  and  oxidised,  that  received  into  a  large  volume  of 
running  water  it  speedily  vanishes,  and  the  minutest  analysis 
of  the  most  experienced  chemist  fails  to  furnish  the  smallest 
trace  of  its  presence.  Neither,  at  present,  has  the  microscope 
given  any  indication  by  which  we  can  detect  it.  No  observer 
has  as  yet  been  enabled  to  say  when,  five  miles  up  a  river, 
a  quantity  of  sewage  equal  to  one  hundredth  part  of  its  volume 
had  been  received  and  mixed  with  its  waters,  that  at  the  end  of 
that  distance  down  the  stream  science  could  demonstrate  its 
presence.  It  is  said  by  those  who  hold  strong  views  on  this 
question  of  previous  sewage  contamination,  that  a  broad  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  drawn  between  healthy  and  unhealthy  sewage, 
and  that  while  water  containing  the  former  may  be  drunk  with 
impunity,  that  there  is  no  river  in  England  long  enough  to 
destroy  the  evil  influence  of  an  admixture  of  the  smallest 
quantity  of  the  excreta  of  persons  suffering  from  enteric  disease 
with  its  waters.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  proposi- 
tion. The  germs  of  any  disease  such  as  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera  have  defied  scientific  investigation,  and  have  not  been 
demonstrated  in  any  water,  whether  river  water  or  well  water, 
at  any  time.  And  moreover,  were  any  such  theory  correct,  it 
might  fairly  have  been  expected  that  during  periods  of  epidemic 
visitation  of  cholera  and  other  diseases  of  a  like  type,  the 
disease  would  have  proceeded  down  the  rivers  from  their 
soorces  to  the  sea,  of  which  there  is  not  one  single  authenticated 
case ;  but  the  whole  evidence  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
epidemics  have  always  travelled  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, namely,  up  stream,  from  the  outfall  of  the  river  to  its 
source. 
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But,  apart  from  all  disputes  of  a  technical  character,  it 
may  now  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that  the  Legislature  will 
not  authorise  the  employment  of  river  water  receixing  sewage 
above  the  intake  of  a  water  company  as  fit  to  be  usci  for 
domestic  supply.  During  the  past  session  the  Durham  Water 
Company  endeavoured  to  obtain  statutory  powers  to  supply 
the  city  of  Durham  and  surrounding  district  with  water  taken 
from  the  River  Wear.  This  river  receives  in  its  course  the 
sewage  of  many  thousands  of  the  population.  It  was  shown 
that  the  water  had  been  supplied  to  the  community  for  thirty 
years ;  that  there  was*  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  an 
immunity  from  any  invasion  of  epidemic  disease  within  the 
district  supplied  by  the  company,  that  the  water  wa»  colourless, 
of  good  taste^  and  chemically  free  from  any  trace  of  sewage ; 
indeed,  in  some  particulars,  according  to  the  adverse  witnesses, 
suspiciously  free  from  nitrates,  the  usual  evidence  of  previous 
sewage  contamination.  But  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  whom  the  Bill  had  been  referred,  refused  to  sanction 
the  use  of  this  water*  The  town  of  Cheltenham,  in  the  same 
way,  during  the  past  session,  opposed  the  extension  of  the  use 
of  the  River  Severn,  although  the  water  company  supplying 
Cheltenham  supplied  Tewkesbury,  as  was  showTi  by  evidence, 
with  that  water,  without  injury,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
using  it.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  refused  their  sanction,  and  the  water 
company,  under  these  circumstances,  pailed  with  their  under- 
taking to  the  Corfwration,  who  will  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  what  is  the  undoubted  wish  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  that  further  supplies  of  water  should  be  sought  for  in 
springs  or  streams  far  removed  from  suspicion  of  contamination. 
Rivers  must  at  all  times, in  their  course,  receive  pollution  from 
manured  fields  and  otherwise,  and  in  the  national  interest^  and 
looking  at  the  water  supply  of  the  country  as  a  great  national 
question,  their  upland  waters  especially  should  be  much  more 
carefully  conserved  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  And  although 
it  may  be  impossible,  under  the  varying  circumstances  under 
which  water  must  be  supplied,  t4>  carry  out  the  idea  of  a 
national  water  supply,  yet  conservancy  boards  to  utilise  our 
water  resources,  whether  as  sources  of  power  or  as  sooroea  of 
supply,  are  urgently  needed,  and  are  alone  competent  to  deal 
with  the  moraenlous  questions  which  arise  betiveen  landed 
proprietoi-g  whose  lands  must  be  kept  from  flooding,  na\igaF- 
tion  and  manufacturing  interests,  all  often  in  conflict,  and^ 
above  all,  to  ensure  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  full  and 
pure  supplies  of  water  for  domestic  use.     The  further  question 
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of  the  storage  and  supply  of  water  to  meet  the  famine  too  often 
depkyrably  present  in  mining  and  manufacturing  rural  districts, 
urgently  requires  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
through  a  Commission,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  report  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  meet  a  want  which  painfully  urges 
itself  on  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  such  localities,  wluch 
are  at  present  left  without  adequate  means  at  hand  for  its 
supply.  The  future  and  economical  use  of  upland  waters,  and  the 
future  guardianship  of  watershed  areas,  where  not  already  ap- 
propriated, are  matters  which  conservancy  boards  may  well 
undertake  with  more  than  local  advantage  to  all  concerned, 
while  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  water-bearing  strata  of 
Ae  country  is  a  need  which  everyone  who  is  interested  in  im- 
proving the  water  supply  of  the  community  has  long  and 
urgently  felt. 

No  question  affecting  the  administration  of  Public  Health 
Law  is  of  higher  importance  than  the  constitution  of  any 
central  authority  which  is  to  regulate  future  action.  At 
present  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  as  such  I  believe 
never  meets,  consists  practically  ofa  president  and  his  secretary, 
with  a  law  adviser,  and  a  sta^  of  inspectors,  and  in  effect 
this  department  of  the  State  has  hitherto  exercised  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Control.  The  Board  has  considered  it  to 
be  its  duty  to  occupy  the  position  of  an  arbitrator  between 
ratepayers  and  their  authorities,  giving  or  withholding  con- 
sent to  what  was  wished  to  be  accomplished  in  alteration  of 
boundaries,  in  executing  improvements,  and  in  carrying  out 
the  vanoivs  purposes  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  by  the  authorities 
charged  with  these  and  like  duties.  This  is  surely  a  very  meagre 
and  imperfect  view  of  what  a  central  authority  might  and 
ought  to  accomplish.  I  have  long  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Ministry  of  Health  and  Justice,  and  although  the 
union  of  these  functions  under  one  minister  is  by  some 
thinkers  held  to  be  fanciful,  there  are  good  reasons  which 
may  be  given  for  their  combination.  What  is  advocated  is 
not  the  creation  of  a  new  and  additional  ministry,  but  a 
reoonstitution  of  the  duties  of  departments  already  existing. 
The  functions  of  a  central  authority,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  will,  are  now  in  the  loosest  manner  spread  over  nearly 
every  one  of  the  Government  offices  in  part  fulfilled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  others  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Begistrar-General,  the  PrivyCouncil  and  the  Home  Office. 
It  cannot  but  lead  to  efficiency  and  economy  to  have  all  these 
centred  in  and  discharged  by  one  department  of  the  State. 
In  the  education  of  the  people,  it  will  not  be  without  avail  in 
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order  to  show  the  importance  attached  to  public  health  by 
those  highest  in  the  State,  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  should  be 
charged  with  its  oversight  It  is  not  sufficient  that  such  an 
authority  should  content  itself  by  merely  pronouncing  an 
authoritative  judgment  on  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  any 
locality.  It  should  be  the  centre  of  action  and  of  information, 
the  support  of  every  authority  throughout  the  country,  not 
derogating  from  or  weakening  local  government,  but  assisting 
and  developing  it — ready  at  all  times  to  further  good  schemes 
by  counsel  and  doing,  as  it  would  well  be  able  to  do,  much  to 
remove  the  difficulties  now  inevitably  arising  in  every  lo- 
cality which  strives  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  consequences 
of  past  ignorance  and  neglect,  and  of  past  disregard  of  health 
laws.  How  much  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  what 
vast  assistance  might  be  given  by  intelligent  guidance,  counsel, 
and  direction  to  inexperienced  local  authorities,  only  those 
who  have  known  the  struggles  of  conflicting  authorities  and 
jurisdictions,  the  uncertainties  of  the  law,  and  the  obstacles 
imposed  by  the  selfish  and  the  interested  in  maintaining  the 
existing  state  of  things  without  change,  can  accurately  gauge. 
It  is  pitiful  and  it  often  verges  on  the  ridiculous  to  read  of  the 
harassment  of  authorities  in  determining  what  system  should 
be  pursued  to  do  what  they  desired  for  the  public  good,  and 
more  than  painful  to  witness  the  greed  of  individuals  to  secure 
their  own  private  interests  at  any  cost  to  the  health  or  life  of 
others.  AH  this  must  be  known  to  fully  appreciate  how  a  central 
helping  and  counselling  authority  would  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  learned  to  look  on  the  Board  in  London  as  another 
lion  standing  in  the  path  and  preventing  onward  process. 
To  further  accomplish  this  progress  a  public  medical  service  of 
officers  of  health  of  various  grades  should  be  constituted  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  the  army  and  navy  medical  services. 
At  present  there  is  no  registrable  qualification  for  medical 
officers  of  health.  No  special  training  is  required,  and  any 
medical  man,  however  unused  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  should  devolve  on  a  practitioner  of  preventive  medicine, 
is  competent,  so  far  as  law  and  custom  is  concerned,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health.  This  must  be 
so  until  there  is  a  recognised  standard  of  qualification ;  and 
no  great  advance  can  be  made  until  all  officers  of  health  are 
debarred  from  engaging  in  private  practice.  For  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vices of  these,  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  health 
protection,  can  be  obtained  until  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
medical  profession  has  been  secured  in  aid  of  the  official  duties 
of  the  medical  officers  of  health. 
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The  position  of  a  medical  practitioner  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  full  information  of  infectious  cases  of 
disease  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  when  preventiYe  measures 
are  most  urgently  called  for,  can  ever  be  obtained  except 
where  there  exist  medical  officials  whose  assistance  may  be 
sooght  and  obtained  with  security  against  rivalry,  and  wiUiout 
fear  of  revolting  the  feelings  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
sick.  We  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a  full  registration  of  sick- 
ness, but  it  is  essential  to  health-progress  that  there  should  be 
the  earliest  iutimation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  first  of  that 
class  of  cases  which  rapidly  spread  from  house  to  house,  and 
to  which,  by  the  appliances  of  science,  means  of  prevention 
may  be  eamly  and  securely  applied ;  and  this  can  be  only 
dbtarned  by  having  in  each  district  a  highly  and  specially  edu- 
cated pubUc  medical  servant,  competent  to  deal  with  every 
difficulty,  and  whose  assistance,  instead  of  being  feared  and 
avoided  as  a  probable  rival,  will  be  largely  sought  by  the 
private  medical  practitioner  as  a  counsellor  and  a  friend.  Our 
experience  of  the  past  must  be  much  altered  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  land  before  district  authorities  will  be  willing  or 
indeed  able  to  pay  for  the  services  of  such  invaluable  protectors 
of  public  safety.  It  is  essential  that  districts  shall  be  of  such 
size  as  will  allow  the  payment  in  each  zone  of  action  of  at 
least  one  health  officer.  And  as  what  is  local  is  often  general, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  area  which  is  advantaged,  the 
fall  benefit  of  what  is  here  advocated  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  services  out  of 
gen^td  taxation  levied  by  Parliament.  Indeed,  such  a  class 
of  men  as  is  here  indicated  could  never  be  contented  unless 
their  emoluments  were  placed  above  caprice,  and  unless  in 
giving  up  private  sources  of  emolument,  their  salaries  were 
secored  to  them  as  is  the  case  with  members  in  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  It  is  from  the  services  of  highly  educated 
public  medical  officers  being  secured  to  the  State  that  we 
may  anticipate  with  confidence,  at  an  early  date,  the  abolition 
of  the  cumbrous,  antiquated,  and  inefficient  procedure  of  the 
Coroner's  Court  In  every  case  of  suspicion  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  examine  into  and  to 
report  upon  the  cause  of  death,  and  with  the  creation  of 
public  prosecutors,  an  office  we  may  trust  soon  to  see  estab- 
lished, there  would  be  a  check  upon  crime  and  a  certainty  of 
its  discovery  and  punishment,  always  its  truest  preventive, 
which  the  present  system,  or  so-called  system,  entirely  fails  to 
provide.  A  highly  trained  mind,  on  the  spot,  accustomed  to 
such  inquiries,  with  all  the  materials  at  hand  for  investigation 
and  discovery,  would  accomplish  apparent  wonders,   and   if 
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anythmg  in  the  way  of  motive  would  act  as  a  deterrent  from 
crime,  would  supply  the  best  in  the  terror  of  discovery.     F<Nr 
to  the  Ignorant  and  uneducated  mind,  the  piecing  together  of 
portions  of  circumstantial  evidence  until  the  whole  history  of 
the  crime  is  laid  bare,  often  appears  to  border  on  tiie  marvel- 
lous.    Our  present  modes  of  proceeding  furnish,  at  every 
turn,  loopholes  through  which  crime  may  pass  away  undis- 
covered or  unpunished,  unless  the  evidences  arc  unmistakable, 
and  even  then  numerous  chances  are  against  conviction«     We 
call  before  the  coroner,  in  some  secluded  place  in  the  country, 
to  give  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner who  has  last  seen  and  attended  upon  the  deceased  person 
in  life.     His  evidence  is  valuable  as  to  facts  ;  but  here  is  a  man 
who,  probably,  for  forty  years  since  he  left  the  medical  schools, 
has  had  no  occasion  to  study  the  complex  problems  of  forensio 
medicine  and   medical  jurisprudence.      Can  we  be  right  in 
placing  upon  one  so  unprepared  the  responsibility  of  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  ?   Is  it  not  better  for  us  to  imitate  the  example 
of  our  continental  neighbours,  and  be  provided  with  experts 
whose  whole  life  is  employed  in  studies  and  duties  akin  to  the 
matter  they  have  to  investigate,  and  who  have  at  their  disposal 
all  the  talent  and  experience  of  the  day,  and,  when  required 
in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  can  call  in  the  assistance  of 
higher  grades  of  officers,  inspectors,  or  by  whatever  name  they 
may  pass,  equally  with  themselves  members  of  a  pubHc  service 
of  health,  and  attached  to  the  ministry  of  health  and  justice, 
and  ready  to  bring  to  bear  the  highest  acumen  and  knowledge 
to  solve  those  abstruse  matters  which  constantiy  arise  in  pre- 
serving life  and  determining  the  causes  of  death  ?     It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  of  the  guilty  that  some 
improvement  should  take  place  in  our  present  means  of  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances  of  health  and  disease,  of  life 
and  death,  of  accident  and  of  crime.     Who  shall  determine 
how  much  is  lost  to  human  life  by  our  failure  under  the 
present  desultory  system  to  acquire  for  use  all  the  fruits  of 
experience  in  preventing  disease,  and  ensuring  a  high  standard 
of  national  strength  and  vigour  ?     Draw  together  all  the  cords 
of  experience  now  straggling  abroad  in  every  direction,  and 
bind  together  in  one  all  the  sinews  of  our  knowledge,  that  out 
of  them  we  may  devise  means  to  give  fresh  endurance  and 
fresh  power  to  the  struggling  masses  of  our  people  I     Let  this 
be  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and  not  the  most  ignoble 
part,  a  presiding  genius  of  health,  whose  influence  shall  be 
felt  in  the  remotest  comer  of  our  land,  in  the  consciousness 
that  help  is  always  ready  to  the  best  of  human  ability  to  be 
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g^ven  in  every  time  of  exceptional  difficulty  or  distress.  We 
improyise  something  of  this  kind  when  a  great  epidemic  cala- 
mity 18  upon  us ;  but  hundreds,  often  thousands,  of  lives  are 
Sftcrifioed  before  the  machinery  is  in  working  order,  and  when 
we  are  really  in  staunch  trim  for  action,  the  calamity  is  partially 
or  entirely  overpassed.  Unhappily,  strewn  all  along  its  path 
of  progress  are  to  be  found  the  bodies  of  the  victims  who  might 
have  been  saved  had  our  forethought  been  equal  to  our  pity. 

The  really  diflScult  matter  in  any  remodelling  of  our  sani- 
tary system  is  the  question  of  the  incidence  and  amount  of 
nUing.  The  consolidation  of  offices  and  officers,  all  serving  one 
local  authority,  collecting  rates  for  all  purposes,  and  therefore 
making  but  one  consolidated  rate,  collected  at  fixed  periods, 
would  of  necessity  ensure  considerable  economy,  and  in  many 
places  at  present  well  governed  under  the  old  system,  a  very 
large  saving  would  accrue ;  but  in  others  now  suffering  from 
pMt  neglect  it  would  inevitably  follow  that  the  necessity  would 
arise  for  further  taxation.  The  true  principle,  no  doubt,  in 
levying  moneys  for  public  local  purposes  is,  that  ever^^one 
should contributeinproportion  as  his  property  is  benefited  by  the 
money  expended.  But  to  ascertain  this  is  a  subtle  indeter* 
minate  equation,  which  in  many  cases  defies  solution,  and  the 
more  attention  we  give  to  the  subject  the  more  shall  we  become 
convinced  that  all  exemptions  are  vicious  and  misleading,  and 
that  the  only  safe  and  equitable  guide  is  to  take  rateable  value 
SB  the  basis  of  rateability,  and  to  treat  everyone  alike.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  where  any  person  or  property  is  not  indi- 
rectly, if  not  directly,  benefited  by  works  executed  in  any 
district.  In  the  works  to  be  carried  out  by  a  Conservancy  of 
Rivers  Board,  none  would  be  more  beneficial  than  those  exe- 
cuted for  the  prevention  of  floods,  a  work  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  thoroughly  and  extensively  without  an 
entire  representation  of  all  the  various  interests  concerned 
within  the  whole  watershed  area  of  a  river.  One  short  example 
of  an  apparent  exemption  may  show  how  wrong  it  is  to  carry 
such  exemptions  into  practice.  Those  persons  owning  property 
on  the  upland  portions  would  strongly  urge  that  they  should 
not  be  rated,  as  they  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  works ; 
but  it  is  on  account  of  the  position  of  their  property,  and  the 
relief  they  get  by  a  rapid  transmission  of  the  water  which  falls 
on  their  ground  to  the  low*lying  parts  of  the  area,  that  the 
injuries  occur,  to  remove  the  liability  to  which  the  money  has 
to  be  expended.  In  this  matter  we  are  again  met  by  obsta- 
cles interposed  by  our  past  legislation.  The  Public  Health 
Act,  1848,  and  the   Acts  subsequently  passed,  have  rated 
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agricultural  land^,  market  gardeus,  water  and  railways  at  but 
one-fourth  of  their  rateable  value,  and  the  great  railway  com- 
panies, wise  iu  their  generation,  have  been  careful,  whenever  a^ 
special  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  for  the  improvement 
of  a  town  or  district,  to  get  clauses  inserted  continuing  for  their j 
protection  the  same  exemptions  contained  in  the  general  Acts. 
But  a  closer  examination  of  the  subject  will  show  that  it  is 
these  great  companies,  lands  yielding  produce,  and  the  like, 
which  derive  the  gi'eatest  indirect  amount  of  benefit  from  the 
improvement  of  a  district,  and  if  they  take  their  fair  share  of  ^ 
the  benefit  and  profit,  they  should  in  like  manner  be  prepared  H 
to  bear  their  ccjual  quota  of  the  direct  burdens  which  improve-  ~ 
ments  entaiL 

Great  apprehensions  have  been  expressed  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  at  the  very  large  increase  of  indebtedness  of 
local  authorities,  but  a  little  examination  will  tend  to  dispel 
any  fear  on  this  account.     The  great  body  of  the  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  from  companies  of  their  gas 
and  water  undertakings,  and  for  the  money  thus  expended 
there  is  a  commercial  and  adequate  annual  return,  equal  at 
least  to  the  interest  which  has  to  be  paid  for  the  money  bor- 
rowed, and  in  many  cases  bringing  in  a  large  amount  of  profit. 
Judging  from  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  the  time  does 
not  appear  to  be  far  distant  when  every  prosperous  undertaking 
paying  a  good  dividend  on  the  money  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise will  have  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  local  authority  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.     This  is  hardly  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished.     Interference  with  private  enter- 
prise and  stoppage  of  outlets  for  investment  of  small  sums  in 
secure  ways  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  every  additional  j 
dealing  with  public  moneys  for  trade  purposes  is  to  be  regretted  ^| 
as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Happily  the  Legislature  has^  " 
as  yet,  determinedly  opposed  any  using  of  moneys  raised  by 
rates   in  competition  with  the  action  of  trading  companies. 
After  very  considerable  enquiry  and  experience,  I  have  not  j 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  any  advantage  can  accrue  to  fl 
communities  from  such  transfers.  What  a  local  authority  could  " 
or  would  do,  would  certainly  be  done  in  its  own  interest  by  a 
gas  or  water  company  having  parliamentary  powers  of  supply, 
for  the  interests  of  the  company  and  of  the  consumer,  whether 
of  gas  or  water,  are  indissolubly  bound  up  together ;  and  Par- 
liament has  surrounded  these  supplies  with  such  safeguards  as 
to  make  it  less  than  ever  desirable  that  so  much  of  valuable 
private  enterprise  as  is  represented  by  these  companies  should 
be  destroyed.     The  limitation  of  dividends,  tlie  sale  of  shares 
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by  aaotion,  the  adoption  of  a  Bliding  scale,  in  which  dividends 
are  directly  proportionate  to  the  cheapness  of  the  supply,  the 
care  taken  to  ensure  pure  water  and  pure  eas  being  provided 
by  oompanies,  and  the  means  adopted  by  the  Legislature  for 
enforcing  this,  with  other  financial  safeguards,  make  it  less 
than  ever  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  these  transfers. 
There  is  no  further  power  of  supply,  no  greater  aid  given 
to  the  local  authority  to  enforce  use  of  water,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  no  saving  to  the  community.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  case  of  water  there  is  power  in  the  local 
authority  to  take  its  mains,  if  necessary,  through  private  lands, 
a  privilege  not  granted  to  a  company ;  but  the  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power  are  so  rare  as  to  make  it  practically 
worthless.  Of  course  it  will  be  argued  that  the  great  profits 
BOW  earned  by  the  companies  are  transferred  to  the  consumers, 
but  is  this  so  ?  In  the  case  of  eitlier  gas  or  water  supply,  if 
compulsory  power  should  be  granted  to  acquire  an  undertaking 
— and  this,  as  yet,  has  only  been  done  in  one  single  case  of  a 
water  eompany,  and  never  in  the  case  of  gas — Parliament  will 
require  the  full  value  of  the  going  concern  to  be  paid  for, 
estimated  at  twenty-five  jears'  purchase,  money  being  supposed 
to  be  worth  4  per  cent,  and  the  local  authority  will  also  be  called 
on  to  pay  a  sum  to  represent  prospective  value  and  compulsory 
sale.  When  the  sale  is  by  agreement,  the  company  fixes  its 
own  price ;  we  may  therefore  assume  the  undertaking  is  not 
parted  with  below  its  real  value.  The  only  profit  to  be  earned 
18  that  arisinp^  from  the  raising  of  new  capital,  and  as  now  every 
gas  undertaking  must  sell  its  shares  in  the  open  market  for 
what  they  are  worth,  which  in  every  case  is  close  upon  the 
current  value  of  money,  and  all  in  premium  obtained  goes  into 
the  capital,  without  carrying  a  dividend,  and  by  these  means 
the  price  of  the  commodity  sold  is  reduced,  there  is  practically 
little  advantage  on  this  score.  Moreover  it  cannot  be  right  in 
principle  to  make  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  one  class  of 
ratepayers  for  the  benefit  of  others.  When  a  sanitary  autho- 
rity becomes  possessed  of  a  gas  undertaking,  it  can  only  rightly 
do  so  because  it  has  to  provide  means  of  public  lighting,  cer- 
tainly a  very  important  element  among  sanitary  and  social 
requirements.  Private  lighting  is  to  be  considered  under  these 
circumstances  as  merely  subsidiary  to  this  public  supply,  and 
gas  should  be  supplied  at  cost  price  to  consumers  who  are  rate- 
payers and  who  take  their  share  of  the  risk  a^  to  the  capital 
sum  invested  and  have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  principal  and 
interest  year  by  year.  That  is,  the  undertaking  should  be 
carried  on  to  give  cheap  gas,  not  to  make  profits  out  of  which 
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to  build  Town  Halls  or  to  pfrovide  street  improyements.  In 
another  view  the  change  of  supply  to  the  nands  of  public 
authorities  is  likely  to  be  disadvantageous.  At  the  present 
time  effective  checks  to  the  supply  of  gas  containing  any  im- 
purity or  of  less  than  standard  illuminating  power,  can  be  and 
are  imposed  by  the  Legislature.  For  every  day  in  which  such 
gas  is  supplied  a  fine  is  imposed  which  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  a  real  payment  out  of  the  pockets  of  shareholders,  it  being 
levied  and  paid  out  of  the  dividend  of  the  ensuing  half-year, 
which  is  by  so  much  diminished  in  amount*  But  it  is  useless 
on  the  part  of  ratepayers  to  seek  to  impose  such  fines  when 
the  undertaking  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority.  Public 
authorities  as  yet  are  only  men,  and  possibly  sometimes,  when 
managing  gas  and  water  undertakings,  may  be  found  in 
default  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  supply  of  gas  or  water. 
To  impose  a  fine  is  to  punish  the  sufferer,  as  it  is  a  payment 
which  would  have  to  be  made  out  of  rates  paid  by  the  com- 
plainant himself. 

With  respect  to  water  rates,  there  is  no  object  in  charging 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  repayment  of  the  proportion  of 
principal  and  interest  required  year  by  year,  because  all  per- 
sons use,  or  ought  to  or  might  use,  the  water  supplied,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  the  money  be  raised  by  a  rent  charged 
for  the  supply  or  a  rate  charged  over  the  whole  district  sup- 
plied. Where  the  supply  is  not  universally  used  it  is  often 
necessary  that  a  rate  in  aid  should  be  levied  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  annual  charges.  There  are  no  doubt  in  this 
way  great  inequalities,  but  it  would  be  a  national  disaster  in 
any  case  to  attempt  to  pay  for  water  like  gas  according  to  the 
quantity  supplied,  for  that  would  be  to  limit  the  use  of  a 
necessary  to  health,  which  everyone  interested  in  a  community 
wishes  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  without  incurring  waste ; 
and  rateable  value,  in  this  case  also,  must  continue  to  be  the 
true  measure  of  payment.  Great  relief  has  been  given  to  local 
authorities  by  the  extension  of  time  for  the  repayment  of  the 
moneys  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  gas  and  water  supply,  town 
improvements,  and  the  like — the  money  now  being  spread  over 
a  period  of  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  even  one  hundred  years, 
repayable  by  annu^  instalments  or  a  sinking  fund.  This  enables 
many  works  to  be  executed  which  were  before  impossible,  and 
without  hardship  will,  at  the  end  of  the  periods  of  payment^ 
transfer  to  posterity  gas  undertakings,  if  gas  be  then  used  for 
lighting  purposes,  ana  water  undertakings,  if  water  be  then  a; 
necessary  of  life,  without  burdens,  {md  as  a  valuable  property 
to  the  district.  To  acquire  these  undertakings  when  assented  to 
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by  all  parties  interested,  to  acquire  lands  for  sewage  outfall  pur- 
poses^to  effectuate  street  improvements,  to  carry  out  an  improved 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  to  provide  Airther 
powers  for  such  dwellings  being  erected,  and  generally  for  the 
execution  of  permanent  works,  greater  facilities  are  required 
by  local  authorities,  and  an  amendment  of  the  provisional  order 
system,  now  open  to  very  grave  objections,  would  inevitably 
follow  an  amendment  of  the  administration  of  Public  Health 
Law.  Never  before  has  so  much  public  attention  been  directed 
to  these  subjects,  never  so  largely  as  to-day  have  they  received 
such  careful  and  systematic  inquiry,  and  never  has  progress 
been  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  We  may  then,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  look  forward  to  the  future  of  our  country. 
An  improved  standard  of  national  health  will  lead  to  higher 
and  better  intellectual  and  moral  development,  for  it  is  useless 
to  cultivate  the  brain  while  the  lungs  are  neglected,  and  physi- 
cal improvement  must  precede  mental  advance.  When  our 
sympathies  are  enlisted  for  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  the 
destitute;  when  we  devise  better  means  for  their  aid,  by  living 
among  them  and  showing  them  how  best  to  obey  the  law,  we 
elevate  while  we  assist  them.  We  may  remember  that  our 
sympathy  brings  its  own  reward.  We  take  the  best  step  to 
diminish  pauperism  when  we  improve  the  cottage  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  labourer.  It  is,  in  numberless  cases,  the  illness 
or  death  of  the  bread-getter  which  adds  the  name  of  a  family 
to  the  list  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  once  a  pauper  always  a 
pauper  is  too  often  a  sad  reality  of  life.  Our  >vise  laws,  re- 
ceiving the  most  careful  and  earnest  attention,  and  sure  to  be 
amended  when  an  enlightened  opinion  shall  have  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  further  legislation,  furnish  the  basis  for  all  ex- 
ternal action.  We  can  supplement  them  by  our  teaching,  our 
example,  our  explanation  of  them,  and  our  help  towards  their 
execution  by  those  of  our  poorer  brethren  who  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  influence.  It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  people 
we  can  best  show  our  devotion  to  our  country's  good,  not  as 
dictators  or  superiors,  but  as  wise  and  sympathetic  advisers 
and  friends.  In  amelioration  of  the  public  health  we  can  all 
of  us  play  a  not  unimportant  part.  It  is  the  province  of  our 
aflsociation  to  promote  the  amendment  of  the  law ;  our  individual 
work  may  well  be  so  to  help  its  application  to  the  wants  of 
the  community  as  to  insure  everywhere  the  means  of  health, 
comfort  and  education.  By  our  public  and  private  endeavours 
we  can  strive  to  create  out  of  State  medicine  a  religion  of  the 
State. 
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POLITICAL  Economy  at  the  present  hour  ia  undergoing 
a  crisis.  Both  in  the  region  of  thought^  amongst  its 
teachers  and  its  students,  as  well  as  in  the  great  world,  m  the 
practical  life  of  mankind,  it  is  passing  through  a  revolution^  and 
no  matter  more  grave  for  the  interests  of  humanity  can  easily  be 
conceived.  It  calls  for  the  closest  and  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention from  every  friend  of  the  happiness  of  human  beings. 
It  is  no  common  knowledge  which  Political  Economy  has  to 
unfold.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  other  form  of  in- 
struction which  so  directly  affects  the  welfare  both  of  nations 
and  of  individuals.  It  is  summoned  to  perpetual  conflict,  for 
the  enemy  against  which  it  is  called  to  do  battle  is  undying. 
The  evils  which  it  seeks  to  destroy  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
very  essence  of  human  nature  that  no  force  of  argument,  no 
exposition  of  the  truth,  can  ever  completely  extermmate  them. 
They  crop  up  everlastingly  from  the  bed  of  narrowsighted- 
ness  and  selfishness  which  overlies  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  of  nations.  If  then  the  power  whose  office  it  is  to 
contend  against  these  undying  tendencies  is  weakened,  disas- 
trous indeed  must  be  the  consequences. 

Many  and  great  have  been  the  triumphs  which  political 
economy  won  in  the  past,  and  proportionally  large  the  ser- 
vices which  it  rendered  to  mankind.  Restriction  of  colonial 
trade  to  the  mother-country  has  been  abolished,  export 
duties  and  bounties  swept  away,  navigation  laws  repesded, 
oppressive  interference  with  the  freedom  of  labour  expunged 
from  the  Statute  Book,  laws  which  cruelly  injured  both  the 
poor  and  society  amended,  inconvertible  currencies  which  forced 
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tbe  community  to  accept  pieces  of  paper  as  the  equivalents 
of  costly  metal  banished,  guilds  and  other  contrivances  for 
conferring  unjust  advantages  on  particular  men  done  away 
with,  taxes  on  the  raw  materials  of  industry  extinguished,  and 
— greatest  and  most  valuable  of  all — ^protection  abandoned, 
and  perfect  freedom  of  trade  enthroned  in  its  place.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  these  noble  deeds  were  not  achieved  in  the 
name  of  political  economy,  for  that  name  may  not  yet  have 
been  sounded  in  human  ears,  but  they  were  accomplished  by 
its  spirit ;  by  the  same  thoughts  as  those  it  inspires,  by  the 
same  intelligence,  whether  or  not  it  knew  that  it  was  econo- 
mical. Pohtical  economy  was  a  power  amongst  men,  acting 
with  the  energetic  vigour  and  exploring  analysis  of  that 
observation  ana  good  sense  which  are  its  essence,  long  before 
it  was  registered  in  books  in  a  systematic  and  special  form. 
And  so  vast  was  the  benefit  which  society  felt  itself  to  have 
received  from  this  process,  that  when  political  economy  in 
course  of  time  was  born  into  the  world,  its  authority  gradually 
rose  to  high  respect,  its  teachers  were  honoured,  and  a  con- 
fident hope  was  spread  abroad  of  further  progress  still  to  be 
achieved. 

But  now  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
what  is  the  picture  which  we  find  ?  Most  of  the  gains  won 
in  the  past  are  endangered.  The  mercantile  theory  still  sur- 
vives with  great  vitality  in  the  language  of  the  city  and  of 
commercial  exchanges.  The  nature  of  the  commonest  of 
machines,  money,  is  not  understood  by  large  masses  of  traders ; 
favourable  exchanges  are  still  spoken  of  as  the  surest  indi- 
cators of  prosperous  trade ;  a  very  eminent  French  states- 
man a  few  years  ago  deliberately  proposed  duties  on  raw 
materials ;  currencies  composed  of  promises  to  pay  which  are 
Dot  paid  insidiously  work  their  way  into  divers  countries, 
although  America  has  set  a  noble  example  of  homage  done  to 
good  sense.  Bounties  still  maintain  themselves  in  some  highly 
civilised  nations.  Even  the  distinguishing  glory  of  political 
economy,  which  Archbishop  Whately  declared  to  have  ren- 
dered ^e  greatest  of  all  services  to  mankind,  free  trade,  is 
losing  ground  in  many  quarters.  One  of  the  greatest  of  empires, 
though  sorely  in  need  of  financial  progress,  is  deeply  en- 
trenched behind  the  walls  of  protection.  The  nation  which 
accounts  itself  the  most  progressive  of  mankind  sentences 
itself  to  diminished  trade,  reduced  wealth,  and  lowered  com- 
forts by  enriching  particular  traders  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  community.  Victoria,  at  the  instigation  of  an  ignorant 
democracy,  breaks  the  financial  uniformity  of  a  mighty  empire. 
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and  loads  the  merchandise  of  the  central  state  with  harasi^ 
iog  duties.  It  is  rumoured  of  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  Europe  that  to  procure  resources  for  a  military  empire  he 
is  preparing  to  treat  the  voice  of  political  economy  with  con- 
tempt, and  to  inflict  protective  duties  on  foreign  goods.  And 
with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  be  it  said^  it  is  whispered  that  the 
weight  of  commercial  depression  is  awakening  a  feeling  of  dis- 
loyalty in  England  to  the  principle  of  free  trade  under  die  plea 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  English  people  to  tax  themselves  in 
order  to  keep  distressed  English  industries  alive. 

A  still  more  painful  spectacle  presents  itself  to  view  on  every 
side.  Capitalists  and  workmen  are  the  joint  producers  of  that 
wealth  which  is  necessary  for  the  existence  and  the  civilisation 
of  human  beings ;  their  work,  its  true  methods  and  principles^ 
are  the  specific  field  of  economical  study,  the  region  which  it  is 
its  special  oflSce  to  enlighten.  These  two  classes  comprise  in- 
comparably the  largest  portion  of  mankind.  Political  economy 
shows  their  indispensableness  to  one  aiiother,  that  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  It  shows  fuilher,  that  har- 
monious co-operation  in  their  joint-work  is  the  state  to  which 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  of  human  life  call  them,  and 
that  such  reciprocal  goodwill  produces  the  greatest  advantages 
for  both.  Is  this  the  relation  between  them,  that  the  feelmg 
which  now  presents  itself  to  our  view  ?  Alas  !  millions  in 
every  country  are  persuaded  that  nature  has  placed  them  in 
perpetual  war  with  their  fellow-beings — that  those  who  labour 
and  those  who  supply  the  means  for  labouring  are  necessarily, 
by  the  law  of  their  existence,  the  enemies  of  each  other — that 
what  one  gains  the  other  loses,  and  that  the  rewards  of  the 
efforts  they  both  make  must  be  divided  between  them  by  combat. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  lost  wages,  protracted 
poverty,  misery  of  wife  and  children,  overcrowded  workhouses, 
starvation  even,  fail  to  convince  their  ignorant  victims  of  the 
unnatural  delusion  of  the  policy  of  strife. 

Meanwhile,  where  is  political  economy  ?  When  the  cholera 
or  the  yellow  fever  visits  a  country,  there  is  a  rush  for  help 
and  advice  to  its  physicians.  The  ravages  of  the  plague  are 
seen  and  terrify  ;  recourse  is  had  instantaneously  to  the  men 
that  know.  In  the  war  of  classes  political  economy  is  absent. 
The  man  who  thinks  he  has  suffered  wrong  and  seeks  redress 
from  law  calls  in  his  lawyer,  and  submits  with  entire  obedience 
to  his  counsels.  But  who  sends  for  a  professional  economist  in 
a  strike  ?  Who  asks  his  advice  as  that  of  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  the  problem  at  issue,  arid  can  point  out 
the  way  to  justice  and  fair  dealing  ?     No  unionist  on  strike 
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will  a«k  a  political  economist  'what  the  policy  of  his  union 
ought  to  be ;  no  fanner  will  beg  him  to  point  out  what  is  the 
land  whidi  pays  no  rent,  that  he  may  be  able,  by  its  help,  to 
calculate  what  rent  he  ought  to  pay.  And  should  the  dangers 
of  the  hour  ever  impel  him  to  demand  the  aid  of  economical 
inatructors,  what  will  he  find  ?  Discordant  opinions,  theory 
and  counter-theory,  unintelligible  language  which  sounds  as 
jargon,  grand  deductions  of  which  he  does  not  understand  a 
word,  and  all  this  on  matters  which  belong  to  his  everyday 
life,  and  which  he  feels  his  untutored  common  sense  can  judge 
as  well  as  his  scientific  but  incomprehensible  instructor.  Thus 
in  the  city  or  the  factory,  in  the  commercial  port  or  the  manu- 
fiuituring  town,  the  remark  is  never  heard,  political  economy 
says  BO  and  so  and  I  must  act  according  to  its  authority. 
The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nations  depend  on  the  pro* 
which  political  economy  has  for  its  mission  to  explain : 


their  fortunes  hang  on  practising  good  political  economy; 
able  and  accomplished  men  have  ze^ously  toiled  to  build  up 
a  lofty  structure  of  economical  science,  and  yet,  with  sorrow 
be  it  said,  chaos  and  weakened  authority  prevail  in  it  to  a 
degree  unequalled  in  any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

Such  are  the  backslid! ngs  into  which  the  world  of  action 
has  fallen,  and  such  the  loss  of  influence  into  which  the 
expounders  of  political  economy  have  fallen.  And  be  it 
carefully  observed,  this  is  no  case  of  error  being  superseded 
by  truth,  of  a  Ptolemaic  doctrine  being  made  to  give  way  to  a 
Copemican.  Political  economy  is  not  refuted  and  thrust 
aside :  it  has  simply  become  discredited.  What  then,  it  must 
now  be  asked,  are  the  causes  of  this  unhappy  relapsing  into 
mistaken  and  mischievous  practices  ?  They  are  in  the  main 
two.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  to  practise  bad  instead 
of  good  political  economy  is  deeply  seated  in  human  nature. 
It  is  a  force  which  is  ever  at  work,  which  knows  no  rest. 
Selfish  and  noble  feelings  alike  are  ever  prompting  courses  of 
conduct  which  are  pursued  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. What  more  absurd  than  that  makers  of  •commodities 
should  be  ever  seeking  to  prevent  the  competition  of  foreign 
rivals  in  the  home  market,  and  should  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  thereby  in  substance  they  impose  taxes  on  the  people  ? 
Or  if  commercial  depression  weighs  them  down,  may  they  not 
claim  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow  countrymen  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  foreign  workers  ?  On  the  other  side,  how  hard  do 
many  find  it  to  resist  a  generous  impulse  of  humanity,  when 
they  see  industrious  and  meritorious  traders  struggling  in 
vain  against  the  cheaper  goods  of  strangers — still  more  when 
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the  aight  stirs  them  of  hard*working  men  sinkiDg  to  a  lower 
level  of  living,  and  of  wives  and  children  pinched  with  poverty 
and  misery.  These  are  forces  of  great  power,  which  array 
themselves  against  the  thinking  out  with  calm  inteUectual 
precision  the  elements  of  an  economical  condition.  No  length 
of  time,  no  appeal  to  a  settled  judgment,  avails  to  avert 
the  attack  of  such  feelings.  Backshding  is  ever  at  hand, 
although  the  clearest  proof  has  made  known  what  are  the  ine- 
vitable consequences  to  a  whole  people  of  such  a  blind  refusal 
to  recognise  the  laws  imposed  on  human  existence. 

This  it  13  which  constitutes  a  radical  and  permanent  differ- 
ence between  political  economy  and  the  regular  sciences*  ■ 
What  they  demonstrate  is  won  once  for  all.  The  truths  re- 1 
vealed  by  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  physics  are  accepted  and 
never  departed  from,  unless  fresh  research  compels  a  remodel- 
ling of  their  form.  No  sailor  ever  dreams  of  acting  against 
the  teaching  of  the  heavens,  or  manufacturer  against  the 
properties  of  the  salts  and  alkalis ;  but  what  political  economy 
explains  is  ever  on  the  slide.  At  any  moment  it  may  slip  down 
the  incline  and  be  buried  under  the  weight  of  arbitrary^  selfish, 
or  charitable  feeling.  To  meet  this  unceasing  dangeria  solemA 
duty  is  imposed  on  every  teacher  of  political  economy.  He 
is  summoned  every  day  to  meet  the  arguments  and  demands  of 
every  class  of  society,  and  he  is  bound  to  speak  to  them  in  their 
own  language.  He  cannot,  like  the  mathematician  and  the 
chemist,  use  technical  words,  ami  feel  that  men  will  rely  on 
his  assertion  because  he  knows.  The  men  he  has  to  addrefla. 
will  call  him  a  theorist,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  him.  li 
they  arc  to  be  argued  out  of  their  errors — and  we  have  seen! 
how  mischievous  they  may  be— he  must  employ  the  language 
of  the  market  nnd  the  workshop,  the  language  of  men  who 
think  they  know  all  about  business. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  cause  which  has  brought  about 
the  discredit  into  which  political  economy  has  fallen.  This 
cause  is  the  grave  mistake  made  by  economists  in  attempting 
to  give  a  scientific  form  to  its  teaching.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  llicardo.  Mill  followed 
on  his  steps,  and  so  have  most  of  his  successors.  It  reached 
its  climax  when  tlie  facts  and  rules  of  political  economy  were 
expressed  in  mathematical  formulas,  and  diflerentiala  of  the 
first  and  second  order  informed  statesmen  and  merchants,  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  of  the  course  which  they  ought  to  pursue 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Nor  has  inteUec- 
tual  ambition  been  content  with  lifting  up  political  economy 
amongst  the  sciences :  it  has  aspired  to  give  a  complete  theory 
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of  homan  conduct  Thua  political  economy  has  been  called 
away  fixMU  its  trae  and  most  beneficial  function  of  explaining 
the  real  character  of  important  processes  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  human  life,  and  been  plunged  into  discussion  at  once 
unlimited  and  vague.  The  distribution  of  wealth  was  made  the 
starting-point  for  speculative  inquiries  into  what  were  the  fit- 
ting social  relations  which  should  exist  amongst  men ;  and  the 
oonatniction  of  political  theory  and  of  the  position  which  the 
several  classes  of  society  should  occupy  in  the  correct  political 
organisation  threatened  to  be  accounted  the  special  study  of 
pcmtical  economy.  Unlimited  scientific  theory  was  made  its 
vocation. 

The  pursuit  of  this  method  led  naturally  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  laws  which  were  described  with  much  pretension  as  the 
necessary  conclusions  of  a  rigorous  scientific  investigation, 
whether  deductive  or  inductive.     These  broad  formulas  were 
set  up  as  the  forces  which  governed  man's  economical  exist- 
ence, and  were  applied  with  imperious  claims  to  authority  to 
the  solution  of  the  practical  problems  of  human  life.     Thus  a 
wage-fund  of  the  most  definite  amount,  incapable  of  all  expan- 
sion, was  announced  as  the  law  of  their  labour  and  the  condemner 
of  their  conduct  to  men  on  strike,  who  nevertheless,  on  previous 
occasions,  by  striking  had  extorted  the  payment  of  higher  wages. 
The  language  in  which  this  scientific  teaching  was  couched  was 
as  remote  from  common  life  as  that  of  the  mathematician.  Such 
an  everyday  fact  as  rent  was  described  by  Cairnes  as '  a  complex 
phenomenon  arising  from   the  play  of  human  interest  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  actual  physical  conditions  of  the 
soil,  in  relation  to  the  physiological  character  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions.'   Conceive  such  an  answer  given  to  a  farmer's  inquiry. 
What  is  rent  ?     Can  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  the  men  of  the 
market  and  of  the  factory,  the  very  persons  for  whom  political 
economy   exists,   turned  their  back  on   the   dismal   science? 
Well  might  Dr.  Ingram,  in  his  able  Address  delivered  to  the 
Economical  Department  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin, 
tell  Mill  and  others  that  *  the  excessive  tendency  to  abstrac- 
tion and  to  unreal  simplifications  into  which  they  had  fallen 
should  be  checked,'  and  blame  them  for  ^  the  most  serious  error 
of  exaggerating  immensely  the  ofilice  of  deduction  in  their  in- 
vestigations.'    Yet  Cairnes  and  Mill  and  the  others  were  men 
of  distinguished  ability,  and,  in  spite  of  their  frequently  mis- 
taken procedure,  rendered  services  for  which  society  ought 
to  feel  grateful. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  positively  affirmed  that  political  eco- 
nomy is  a  science,  and  as  such  necessarily  requires  scientific 
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treatment  This  is  a  position  vigorously  maintained  by  Dr.  In«> 
gram  at  the  very  time  when  he  pointed  out  so  graphically  some 
of  the  eiTors  into  which  such  treatment  had  landed  economista. 
The  question  instantly  arises,  What  is  science  ?  and  a  most 
hard  one  it  is  to  answer.  A  high  scientific  authority  recently 
declared  that  science  is  verifiable  knowledge ;  but  this  is  to 
make  science  the  same  thing  as  knowledge^  and  thus  virtually 
to  extinguish  science  in  any  strict  and  especial  sense.  It  lA 
verifiable  knowledge  that  a  seed  of  com  sown  in  the  grotmd 
will  grow  up  into  a  large  plant,  and  produce  food  for  men ;  but 
is  the  labourer  who  sows  the  seed  with  this  knowledge  a  man 
of  science  ?  Yet  he  possesses  knowledge  which  can  be  verified. 
Again^  science  has  been  called  systematised  knowledge.  A 
farmer^  and  a  sesrcaptain,  a  skiLful  gardener,  and  a  great 
artist,  possess  and  use  a  vast  amount  of  systematised  know- 
ledge; has  anyone  ever  called  them  men  of  science?  The 
captain  may  use  means  placed  at  his  disposal  by  science,  and 
thereby  discover  his  position  in  the  ocean ;  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  captains  who  cross  the  seas  and  daily  handle  scientific 
instruments  and  tables,  who  could  give  little  account  of  the 
process  by  which  these  instruments  tell  him  where  he  is.  To 
work  a  farm  and  to  sail  a  ship  are  not  science,  yet  without 
large  systematic  knowledge  these  practices  would  end  in 
disaster.  Dr.  Ingram  lays  down  that  political  economy 
admits  of  scientific  investigation,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
eloquent  description  of  the  range  and  dignity  of  sociology ;  but 
this  is  to  beg  the  question  that  political  economy  is  a  constituent 
part  of  sociology.  To  show  that  sociology  is  a  science  is  not 
to  show  by  necessary  implication  that  political  economy  also 
is  a  science.  No  professor  of  the  older  sciences  has  denied 
that  sociology  may  be  a  science :  but  this,  in  itself  alone,  is  not 
an  admission  that  political  economy  is  science. 

Dr.  Ingram  then  gives  his  own  definition  of  science.  It 
is  *  the  ascertainment  and  co-ordination  of  laws.  A  law  is  the 
statement  of  a  general  fact.'  But  again  it  must  be  asked, 
Whiat  is  a  general  fact  ?  It  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  general 
fact  that  a  labourer  who  is  employed  in  producing  com  for  the 
next  harvest  must  be  meanwhile  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
tools,  and  materials  as  the  conditions  of  production :  this  is  a 
fact  known  to  all  mankind :  nothing  can  be  more  general  or 
more  universally  known.  The  words  in  which  it  is  stated 
have  a  scientific  look:  but  is  there  a  farmer  or  labourer, if 
asked  the  question,  who  would  not  answer  it  in  language 
identical  in  meaning  ?  Is  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  changed 
by  sununing  up  all  these  items  in  a  single  word,  capital  ? 
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But  there  must  be  co-ordinatioii  of  these  laws^  we  are  told, 
of  these  general  facts,  to  make  them  science.  Let  us  take 
the  instance  before  us,  agricultural  industry.  We  have  found 
one  general  statement :  There  must  be  capital.  There  must 
also  oe  labourers :  how  are  they  obtained  ?  By  giving  them 
wages.  How  are  the  wages  determined?  By  the  state  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  does  not  every  man  in  England 
know  that  the  wages  of  labourers  depend,  generally,  on  their 
numbers  and  the  demand  there  is  for  their  labour?  Then 
again,  as  Mr.  Mill  scientifically  teaches  us,  every  industry,  to 
be  permanent,  must  repay  its  cost  of  production  and  afford  a 
profit  to  the  capitalist.  W  ho  is  not  aware  of  that  fact,  whether 
he  has  heard  of  political  economy  or  not?  This  necessary 
value  is  procured  by  sale  in  a  market,  and  market  price  is 
determined  by  the  general  fact,  the  so-called  economical 
law,  of  supply  and  demand,  of  the  quantity  of  goods  offered  for 
sale  and  the  number  of  buyers.  Thus  we  have  three  general 
statements;  three  laws: — Capital;  supply  and  demand  of 
labourers ;  supply  and  demand  of  goods  on  sale.  They  are  all 
co-ordinated,  but  they  are  all  things  which  every  man  of 
ordinary  understanding  is  perfectly  familiar  with.  What  trace 
is  there  of  science,  science  built  up  by  intellectual  investigation, 
in  all  this  ?  Dr.  Ingram  has  not  helped  us  here  to  the  answer 
of  the  question,  What  is  science  ? 

It  is  a  truly  diflScult  question,  most  hard  to  answer.  Per- 
haps some  light  may  be  shed  on  this  dark  problem  if  we  con- 
oder  for  a  moment  some  of  the  acknowledged  sciences.  Let 
UB  look  at  geometry.  No  one  disputes  that  Euclid  was  a 
constructor  of  science.  What  is  the  characteristic,  the  differ- 
entia, so  to  speak,  of  his  method?  In  his  first  proposition  he 
establishes  by  deductive  reasoning  a  truth.  That  truth  is 
made  the  instrument  for  reaching  a  second  truth :  thus,  step 
by  step,  by  the  help  of  successive  propositions  won,  a  number 
of  truths,  previously  unknown,  are  acquired,  and  then  co- 
ordinated ¥rith  each  other  in  a  body  of  doctrine.  But  de- 
ductive reasoning,  by  itself  alone,  is  not  science:  every 
argument  in  every  department  of  life  which  seeks  to  prove  em- 
ploys deductive  reasoning  in  common  with  science. 

Inductive  science  presents  the  same  characteristic  features. 
Its  great  instrument  is  analysis.  Chemistry,  for  instance, 
analyses.  It  takes  to  pieces  some  compound  natural  substance. 
It  discovers  its  elements  and  their  qualities,  and  those  elements, 
for  the  most  part,  are  substances  which  were  unknown  before. 
It  is  perceived  that  in  the  physical  world  these  elements  eiist 
in  other  compound  substances.     Their  actions  on  one  another 
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are  successfully  explored  and  ascertained :  and  the  result  is  a 
body  of  new  knowledge,  a  perception  of  new  forces  and  of 
modes  of  using  them,  ifi&ch  are  fresh  acquisitions  for  the  human 
intelligence.     This  is  science. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the  term  science  to  any  body  of 
truths  which  were  practically  perceived  and  acted  upon  b^ore 
their  mutual  relations  were  methodically  explained.  Nor  do 
generalisation  and  the  perception  of  unfailing  sequence  consti- 
tute science.  A  horse  and  a  dog  generalise :  from  observed  ex- 
perience they  gather  a  general  iact>  a  law.  They  apply  it  to  a 
new  case  and  act  accordingly.  A  Belzoni  hunter  took  care  to 
let  his  feet  drop  on  the  sound  grass  over  the  fence.  He  gene- 
ralised from  colour.  Mr.  Lowe  laid  down  prediction  as  the  test 
of  science.  The  sinking  of  a  stone  in  water  can  be  predicted : 
i^  the  boy  who  threw  it  to  see  it  sink  a  scientific  person  ?  Did 
he  learn  the  law  of  sinking  from  a  scientific  instructor  ?  If  the 
knowledge  won  by  observation  and  intelligence  were  science, 
then  the  gardener  who  has  noticed  that  some  flowers  require 
much  water  and  particular  kinds  of  soil  becomes  a  man  of 
science :  and  if  this  is  so  he  enters  into  the  same  category  with 
the  physiologist,  the  astronomer,  and  the  sociologist. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  political  economy.  What 
do  we  find  there  ?  Uniform  sequences,  general  facts  which  can 
be  described  as  laws  because  they  ever  recur  in  the  same 
form,  I  am  unable  to  discover :  but  general  tendencies  present 
themselves  to  the  observing  eye  in  abundance,  which  admit  of 
classification,  and  of  co-ordination,  as  joint  agents  in  producing 
common  effects.  The  strongest  instance  of  such  a  fact  or  law 
is  that  under  which  Mr.  Lowe  sums  up  political  economy,  that 
labour  and  thrift  create  wealth,  and  idleness  and  waste  poverty. 
A  more  valuable  truth  for  mankind  it  would  be  hard  to 
mention.  But  it  is  a  truth  as  ancient  as  the  hills,  felt  and 
practised  ages  before  the  name  of  political  economy  had  been 
sounded  amongst  men.  Mr.  Lowe's  formula  is  only  a  sum- 
ming up,  an  expressing  in  a  few  terse  words,  practices  which 
the  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  world  had  ever  understood. 
It  is  an  act  of  generalisation  no  doubt,  and  science  necessarily 
generalises.  But  so  do  most  men  of  all  times:  for  they 
classify,  and  classification  is  generalisation.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Lowe's  formula  is  merely  a  summing  up — a  kind  of  label  put 
upon  certain  practices.  A  second  general  fact  of  the  same 
nature  is  what  is  called  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
these  very  words,  as  governing  or  explaining  price, are  constantly 
on  the  lips  of  every  farmer  who  goes  to  a  fair,  of  every  trader 
who  deds  in  a  market,  and  of  multitudes  of  men  who  have 
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neyer  heard  of  scienoe.  The  supply  of  heasts  was  ezcessiyely 
Iai^9  the  demand  for  onions  yery  «mall^  and  their  price  was 
determined  accordingly,  are  expressions  of  the  most  ordinary 
occurrence.  Does  anyone  eyer  dream  of  calling  such  lan- 
guage scientific?  If  so,  then  all  knowledge  is  sciencCi  and 
science  justifies  its  deriyation  from  scire ^  to  Know.  Aeain,  in 
the  f^tated  region  of  capital  and  labour,  the  labourers 
appear  as  eyer  standing  for  hire  in  a  market :  and  on  this  fact 
pactical  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  settlement  of  the  hirings. 
Is  this  fact  a  reyelation  due  to  economical  writers,  a  discoyery 
ai  political  economy  ?  Is  the  adyice  giyen  to  employers  and 
workmen  on  the  basis  of  this  position  scientific  adyice,  real 
science  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  this  dependence  on  wages  of 
labourers  who  possess  no  property  is  a  position  strongly 
objected  to  by  many  thinkers  on  social  grounds,  and  that  new 
relations  are  desired  and  discussed  by  able  and  philanthropic 
men.  Political  economy  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  in- 
yestigation  and  pursuit  of  such  an  object:  but  till  labourers* 
are  ]^aced  in  a  new  position,  they  must  ineyitabl^  fall  under 
the  conditions  belonging  to  eyery  market,  and  political  economy 
can  deal  with  them  only  as  men  existing  in  a  market. 

Lastly,  MilFs  formula  of  the  decreasing  returns  to  the 

application  of  capital  to  agriculture  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 

grand   economical   law  and   generalifiation,  explaining  many 

particular  facts ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  a  truth  of 

detail,  long  known  to  eyery  cultiyator  of  land,  and  amounting 

to  little  more  than  the  fact  that  land  cannot  be  made  to  yield 

beyond  a  limited  amount  of  produce.     Eyery  farmer  knows, 

practically  and  consciously,  that  additional  manuring  will  not 

pay  in  many  cases,  unless  indeed  some  new  potent  manure 

were  discoyered.     Mr.  Mill's  law  is  only  a  statement  of  this 

fact  in  abstract  language :  then  why  should  it  be  spoken  of  as 

an  economical  law  ? 

The  conclusion  seems  to  come  forth  that  political  economy 
is  not  a  science,  in  any  strict  sense,  but  a  body  of  systematic 
bowledge  gathered  from  the  study  of  common  processes,  which 
haye  been  practised  all  down  the  history  of  the  human  race  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  These  processes  are 
subjected  to  examination,  and  that  examination  giyes  insight 
into  their  efficiency  for  reaching  the  ends  desired.  But  those 
ends,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  processes  for  obtaining  them, 
were  all  along  known  to  mankind,  not  indeed  to  all,  but  to  the 
intelligent  and  the  sagacious.  The  ordinary  intelligent  mind 
understood  them,*  and  that  is  the  one  point  here  to  be  carefully 
noticed.      But  it  will   be   asked,  if  political  economy  only 
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enforces  methods  already  known  and  practised  for  attaining 
objects  universally  familiar,  why  should  men  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  study  of  it?  What  advantage  does  that  bring? 
The  answer  is  easy  and  decisive.  The  mission  of  political 
economy  is  to  combat  and  drive  off  false  theory^  which  is  ever 
invading  the  processes  known  to  and  practised  by  natural  saga- 
city. Sigacity  and  love  of  truth  are  sufficient  by  themselves 
to  win  everything  which  systematic  political  economy  treatises 
teach :  but  they  have  to  work  in  a  region  beset  and  darkened  by 
false  theory  in  a  degree  unknown  to  any  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge. They  have  to  encounter  intricate  entanglements  in 
industry  and  trade,  as  well  as  arbitrary  ideas  authoritatively 
enunciated  as  commanding  truths. 

Then  again  the  selfishness  of  men  who  seek  to  protect  their 
trade  at  the  expense  of  every  buyer  in  the  country,  the  emo- 
tions of  the  high-minded  but  uninstructed  philanthropist  and 
other  forces,  moral  and  pecuniary,  possess  a  power  of  invent- 
,ing  doctrines  founded  on  the  complication  of  trade  which  is 
truly  astonishing.  Even  educated  men  find  it  exceedingly 
hard  to  perceive  the  fallacies  involved  in  such  language — and 
under  a  feeUng  of  imperfect  comprehension  bow  to  the  autho- 
rity of  practical  men,  who  must  be  presumed  to  know.  It 
requires  often  great  thought  to  detect  and  refute  these  falla- 
cies ;  one  cannot  wonder  if  such  a  refutation  wears  a  strong 
look  of  science.  Yet  it  is  not  science,  however  striking  may 
seem  the  resemblance  to  it ;  it  is  only  intelligence,  careiul  ob- 
servation, and  keenness  of  discernment.  These  qualities  are 
the  contribution  whidi  political  economy  is  summoned  to  give 
to  the  right  conduct  of  industrial  life,  and  its  value  is  immense. 
The  theories  of  the  practical  man  work  evil  to  men  and  nations 
of  the  greatest  magnitude :  they  directly  attack  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  theory  of  protection,  had  it  not  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  explanations  of  political  economy  and  the  heroic 
struggles  of  Cobden  and  his  associates,  would  have  rendered 
the  existence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England 
impossible. 

To  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  political  economy  Dr. 
Ingram  replies  that  I  hold  that  *  it  ought  to  be  relegated  to 
what  is  called  the  common  sense  of  the  practical  man.'  If  that 
were  so,  well  might  he  exclaim  that  ^  a  more  fatal  suggestion 
could  hardly  be  made.'  But  Dr.  Ingram  misdescribes  my 
meaning:  he  converts  it  into  its  direct  contradictory.  Like 
him,  in  my  first  lecture  at  Oxford  in  1868  I  denounced 
the  mercantile  theorv  as  the  product  of  the  practical  man* 
I  described  the  practical  man  as  swarming  with  theories^  with 
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ideas  built  up  with  the  greatest  dogmatic  confidence  on 
hiB  knowledge  of  business.  His  common  sense  is  the  very 
last  authority  to  which  the  decision  of  what  is  right  political 
economy  ought  to  be  referred.  I  spoke  of  common  sense^  not  as 
bring  the  judgment  of  the  so-called  practical  man^  but  as  natural 
sagadty  in  its  ordinary  form,  as  distinguished  from  science  and 
its  methods.  The  point  insisted  on  was  that  the  truths  enforced 
by  political  economy  were  not  due  to  scientific  discovery,  but 
to  natural  intelligence  studying  and  explaining  processes  long 
known  in  the  world.  Beyond  doubt  this  natural  intelligence^ 
this  common  sense,  may  easily  fall  into  error,  and  demands 
continued  thought  and  investigation ;  but  so  also  can  science. 
Common  sense  and  science  stand  on  the  same  level,  each  in 
its  own  field,  as  to  liability  to  error.  ^ 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  an  important 
feature  of  the  method  which  belongs  to  true  political  economy. 
Its  function  is  the  examination  of  a  common  process,  and  its 
results  the    illustration    of   an    existing    practice,    and  the 
removal  of  a  cloud  of  errors,  chiefly  theoretical,  which  may 
have    fastened    upon  it;    but  that    examination   leads   to   a 
vast  amount  of  instruction  which  is  new.     Political  economy 
observes  and  analyses  complicated  combinations,  groups  details 
together,  lays  down  practical  rules,  and  traces  out  the  working 
of  principles  into  the  most  varied  practice.     The  obligation  to 
meet  the  intrusion  of  false  theory  and  to  refute  it  in  a  manner 
that  shall  convince  a  whole  people,  stimulates  the  economist 
to  trace  out  what  common  sense   prescribes  as  the   principle 
which  should  govern  conduct.    This  it  is  which  calls  for  elabo- 
rate investigation  of  the  whole  economical  ground,  which  binds 
facts   together  in   coherent  exposition,   and   fills   economical 
writings  with  new  matter.     As  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
entire  principle  of  free  trade  is  contained  in  the  rule  of  every 
iHnisehold,  the  women  to  do  the  needlework,  the  men  to  lift 
the  weights :  yet  how  immense  is  the  amount  of  knowledge 
required  for  following  out  this  principle  into  the  gigantic  ex- 
cbanges  of  great  nations.    And  the  more  this  process  is  carried 
out,  3ie  more  vivid  will  be  the  perception  of  what  is  the  inmost 
essence  of  real  economical  truth,  and  the  greater  the  power  of 
wielding  it  against  the  theorist.     How,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  these  views,  Dr.  Ingram  came  to  imagine 
tlutt  I  needed  to  be  asked  the  question,  ^  What  security  can 

*  Of  the  inezhaustible  power  of  practical  men,  under  the  impnlse  of  indi- 
Tidnl  selfiohneflo,  a  very  remarkable  illustration  is  giyen  in  the  'Times'  of 
Angnst  27»  on  the  views  taken  in  the  United  States  of  free  trade  and  protection. 
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there  be  against  endless  aberrations  and  confusion  but  the 
systematic  observation  and  analysis  of  the  phenomena  result- 
ing in  a  body  of  ascertained  and  reasoned  truth/  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.  Did  he  really  give  this  as  a  definition  of 
science,  and  suppose  that  when  I  denied  political  economy  to 
be  a  science,  I  was  denying  it  to  be  a  body  of  ascertained  and 
reasoned  truth  ? 

But  a  still  higher  claim  is  advanced  in  behalf  of  political 
economy.  It  is  not  only  a  science,  but  it  is  also,  as  Dr* 
Ingram  tells  us,  an  integral  part  of  *the  science  of  society, 
with  which  no  other  branch  of  investigation  can  compare  in 
importance  or  in  dignity.  It  has  the  most  momentous  in- 
fluence of  all  on  human  welfare,  for  it  presides  over  the  whole 
intellectual  system.  It  receives  contributions  from  all  other 
lepartments  of  research.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
!nences,  because  it  is  that  in  which  the  phenomena  dealt  with 
are  most  complex  and  dependent  on  the  greatest  variety  of 
conditions,  and  in  which  accordingly  appearances  are  most 
deceitful^  and  error  takes  the  most  plausible  forms*  Economic 
phenomena,  as  being  capable  of  scientific  treatment,  are  com- 
prehended in  this  scientific  sociology.'  These  arc  great  words 
indeed.  There  is  a  sound  in  them  of  the  whole  of  man's  life 
— for  that  life  must  be  spent  in  society — ^reduced  to  scientific 
regulation.  A  science  which  presides  over  the  whole  intel- 
lectual system,— what  can  it  not  decide  and  command  ?  Such 
a  science  of  society,  receiving  reports  from  every  other  science, 
every  other  body  of  knowledge,  will  decide  whether  any  man 
shall  have  property  or  whether  there  shall  be  rich  and  poor, 
whether  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  have  food  unless  he  has 
earned   it   by  personal   labour,  what  form   of  government  Ei 

fieople  shall  have,  whether  they  shall  be  ruled  by  an  intel^ 
ectual  despot  or  by  universal  suffrage,  what  shall   be  their] 
religion,  for  religion  is  a  mighty  force  in  society,  and  must* 
therefore  be  subject  to  its  science.     These  and  a  multitude  of 
other  matters  will  be  laid  down  in  rules  prescribed  by  uni- 
versal reason  embodied  in  a  mighty  thinker  or  body  of  thinkers. 
The  day  may  come  when  there  shall  be  such  a  science  ofi 
society ;    meanwhile   it  is   only   an    aspiration,  an  ambition. 
Materials  indeed  for  its  constitution  are  beginning  to  appearl 
among   the  nations.     Socialists,    exulting   in   a   name  wnichj 
betokens  their  lofty  mission,  are  contributing  ideas  and  prin-< 
ciples  to  be  inserted  in   the  grand  structure;  but  they  and i 
those  who  differ  from  them  are  thinking  not  of  argument  but 
of  war.     The  enthronement  of  a  science  of  society,  possessing  j 
the  splendour  and  the  supremacy  here  attributed  to  sociology,] 
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and  reverentially  obeyed  by  all  mortals,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  millemiiam ;  meanwhilei  the  vast  interests  dependent  on 
the  practice  of  right  politic^al  economy  must  be  cared  for  by 
some  other  process.  The  theories,  And  the  losses,  and  the 
dangers  will  go  on :  the  teaching  of  political  economy  cannot 
wait  till  *  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  sciences '  has  built  itself 
np  and  pronounced  its  decrees  on  '  the  existing  social  arrange- 
ments complained  of  by  the  working  classes.' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  sociology  ever  realises  the 
ideal  here  given  of  it,  political  economy,  like  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  will  necessarily  be  one  of  its  depart- 
ments.     But  Dr.  Ingram  says  something  more.     He  lays 
down  that  *  the  study  of  the  economic  phenomena  of  society 
ought  to  be  systematically  combined  with  that  of  the  other 
aspects  of  human  existence.'    By  these  words  I  understand 
him  to  mean  that  political  economy  must  be  discussed  and 
taught  avowedly  as  a  part  of  sociology,  and  that  none  of  its 
conclusions  must  be  accepted  unless  they  are  pronounced  by 
the  sociologist  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  right  constitution  of 
society.     Political  economy,  embedded  in  such  a  soil,  would 
be  suffocated  and  cease  to  exist  for  the  mass  of  mankind.     Its 
position  is  bad  enough  already,  as  is  universally  acknowledged, 
under  the  weight  of  the  scientific  treatment  it  receives ;  how 
many  traders  and  working  men  would  read  it,  if  they  had  to 
Encounter  the  generalisations  of  all  the  sciences,  poured  out 
each  in  its  own  phraseology  ?     And  then,  who  is  to  be  autho- 
rised to  speak  in  the  name  of  sociology  and  to  issue  its  decrees  ? 
Shall  it  be  *  Comte,'  or  *  Herbert  Spencer,'  or  any  other  ex- 
pounder of  what  society  ought  to  be  ?     Who  is  the  man  or 
body  whom  the  French  and  American  Communists,  the  German 
Socialist^  or  the  English  Unionist  will  accept  as  the  makers 
of  society?       Meanwhile,    political    economy  is    in    entire 
abeyance.     Not  one   of  the   principles   it  may  put  forth  as 
governing  the  relation  between  employers  and  labourers  will 
carry  the  slightest  weight  the  instant  it  is  authoritatively  pro- 
claimed that  existing  institutions  and  their  principles  must  first 
be  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of  sociological  ideas.     How  will 
a  word  be  listened  to  about  the  right  wage,  if  it  is  shouted  by 
millions  that  a  true  sociology  forbids  wages  altogether  ?     The 
profound  sociologist  may  preach  that  a  nation  which  excluded 
wages  would  be  impossible :  but  he  would  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    The  millions  will  exclaim  for  ever  that  his  sociology  is 
bad,  and  his  political  economy  rotten  'vvith  sociological  disease. 
Will  not  civilisation  itself  be  threatened? 

But  in  truth  Dr.  Ingram  has  failed  to  grasp  the  real  posi- 
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tion  in  which  political  economy  stands  towards  any  form  of 
social  science,  yet  it  lay  directly  under  his  hand.  The  whole 
secret  of  the  problem  lies  in  his  own  words,  that  the  science  of 
society  receives  contributions  from  the  other  departments  of 
research.  The  science  of  society  is  one  body  of  research :  there 
are  others  co-existing  with  it  by  its  side.  If  the  day  should 
ever  come  when  sociology,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  had 
developed  itself  into  the  supreme  governing  science,  the  true 
master,  judge,  and  ruler  over  all  the  elements  of  man's  indi- 
vidual and  national  life,  then  the  ultimate  decision  on  human 
conduct  would  clearly  belong  to  it.  But  that  day  is  still  far 
distant :  so  for  sociology  we  must  substitute  political  philoso- 
phy, in  its  broadest  sense;  or  better  yet,  the  legislator  himself. 
But  even  were  sociology  supreme,  its  position  would  be  that 
of  a  science  which  pronounces  judgment  after  receiving  in- 
formation from  independent  bodies  of  thought  which  are  not 
parts  of  itself.  Their  sphere  of  inquiry  is  distinct  and  sepa^ 
rate.  The  sociological  judge  could  not  learn  and  know  every- 
thing for  himself.  The  science  of  society  would  have  nothing 
to  do  directiy  with  the  studies  of  the  chemist  or  the  physiolo- 
gist. It  would  receive  a  report  of  the  knowledge  they  had 
established ;  but  it  would  have  taken  no  part  in  the  invest!^ 
gations  they  had  pursued.  Its  sole  functions  would  be  to 
combine  these  reports  together,  and  then  to  determine  what 
form  should  be  given  to  human  life.  Thus  geology  would  in- 
form the  authority  which  would  act  in  the  name  of  sociology 
— as  it  does  now  the  supreme  decider,  the  legislator — of  £0 
conditions  under  which  coal  exists  in  a  particular  country; 
and  then  the  legislator  would  determine  whether  with  regard 
to  the  future  welfare  of  that  country  the  exportation  of  coal 
shall  be  free  or  restricted.  But  neither  the  legislated  nor  the 
sociologist  is  a  geologist. 

On  this  basis  the  position  of  political  economy  becomes 
clear  and  well-defined.  It  is  an  investigator  in  a  special  but 
subordinate  field  of  research.  It  explores  a  definite  subject,  a 
separate  and  limited  department  of  knowledge.  That  subject 
is  wealth  and  its  phenomena,  its  production  and  its  distribu- 
tion. It  is  engaged  in  search  after  truths  which  are  of  ex- 
treme importance  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society,  and 
of  every  one  of  its  members.  Those  truths  it  reports  really  to 
society,  to  the  nation,  and  ultimately  to  the  mind  of  the  legis- 
lator. As  a  departmental  body  of  knowledge  it  has  its  own  £eld 
of  inquiry ;  but  also  it  falls  under  the  law  that  the  results  it 
obtains  must  be  combined  with  the  truths  established  by  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  It  is  master  of  its  own  knowledge ; 
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but  no  deportment  can  ever  possess  the  authority  to  declare 
that  its  own  truths  must  be  carried  out  into  action  by  the  legis- 
lator independently  of  all  regard  for  other  truths  established 
by  other  branches  of  knowledge.  But  the  very  spirit  of  science 
itself,  as  well  as  the  vital  interests  bf  human  life,  demand  that 
every  field  of  knowledge  shall  be  explored  by  and  for  itself 
alone,  and  that  its  truths  shall  be  discovered  and  established 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  without  reference  to  any  other  in- 
vestigation into  any  other  subject  of  inquiry.  The  combination 
with  other  discovered  truths  begins  only  after  each  portion  of 
knowledge  has  been  independently  acquired  and  defined.  Thus 
each  truth  is  ascertained,  as  it  is  in  itself,  by  its  own  proper 
nature :  the  work  which  it  is  fitted  to  perform  in  the  world  is 
subsequently  determined  by  comparing  the  authority  belong- 
ing to  it  with  the  authority  of  other  truths  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  same  work.  Such  is  the  position  of  political 
economy.  It  is  subordinate  so  far  as  its  conclusions  may  be 
set  aside  by  the  l^islator,  or  indeed  by  any  man  who  is  deli- 
berating about  employing  them  ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  speak  for 
itself  on  its  own  subject.  It  is  dependent  and  independent  at 
the  same  moment.  Independent  so  far  as  it  has  learnt  for 
itself,  and  knows  the  matter  of  which  it  speaks  :  dependent  so 
far  as  its  report  may,  without  being  refuted,  be  not  acted  upon 
out  of  regard  for  considerations  derived  from  wholly  different 
quarters. 

History  records  many  examples  of  such  deliberate  putting 
adde  of  objects  explained  by  political  economy,  and  recom- 
mended by  it  on  the  ground  of  their  promoting  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.     Thus  war  is  treated  by  political  economy  as  a 
powerful  destroyer  of  wealth.     The  plea  of  its  enormous  cost 
is  often  urged  against  war ;  but  no  statesman,  and  no  nation, 
ever  turned  aside  from  war  simply  as  forbidden  by  political 
economy.     Nor  do  men  hesitate  in  war  to  cripple  their  own 
commerce :  the  interests  or  passions  which  lead  them  to  en- 
gage in  war  are  held  to  carry  greater  weight  than  regard  for 
wealth.  Religion  and  humanity  abolished  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade,  though  some  wealth-producing  land  might  thereby  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.     The  same  respect  for  higher  duties 
prevailed  with  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  restrictive 
r^ulations  on  the  working  of  mines  and  on  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  industry.     It  is  confessed  that  the 
cost  of  production  of  some  important  commodities  has  been 
thereby  raised,  with  the  possibility  of  injurious  effects  on  Eng- 
lish labour  in  competition  with  that  of  foreign  countries ;  but 
no  one  free  firom  selfishness  has  challenged  me  right  and  duty 
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of  the  Legislature  to  respect  the  suggestions  of  morality  and 
humanity.  Again,  look  at  the  law  in  France  which  enjoins 
the  equal  division  of  land  amongst  the  children  of  a  deceased 
father*  The  economist  might  be  summoned  to  estimate  the 
economical  effects  of  such  a  Ia%v  on  the  cultivation  of  land.  It 
might  be  his  office  to  report  to  the  legislator  that  such  a  law 
sentences  France  to  small  properties,  to  their  frequent  sale  and 
resale,  to  insufficiency  of  capital  for  successful  cultivation,  to 
difficulties  of  manuring  and  of  draining ;  but  he  would  have 
no  answer  for  the  French  statesman  who  might  reply  that  it 
was  a  thousand  times  better  for  the  social  life  of  the  French 
people  not  to  offend  against  moral  feeling  than  to  grow  rich  by 
its  violation.  The  economist  would  be  silenced,  but  he  would 
have  no  ground  for  complaint,  for  his  authority  is  limited  to  a 
single  department  of  human  life. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  free  trade.  Free  trade  rests  on 
proof  as  complete  and  as  sound  as  any  in  mathematics.  The 
vigorous  theory  of  protection  and  the  feeble  doctrine  of  reci* 
procity  admit  of  no  defence  on  the  ground  of  industry,  trade, 
and  the  material  welfare  of  a  people.  But  the  right  to  bring 
up  its  report  to  the  bar  of  political  philosophy,  or  of  sociology, 
and  then  to  review  in  combination  all  the  considerations  which 
bear  on  the  policy  of  practising  free  trade,  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  undeniable.  No  isolated  department  of  knowledge 
can  issue  sovereign  edicts  on  the  life  which  a  nation  ought  to 
lead.  Moral,  political,  social,  military,  and  other  reasons  may 
call  upon  a  people  to  reduce  its  industry,  diminish  its  trade, 
and  lessen  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  its  population  in  order 
to  obtain  benefits  of  higher  quality  and  value. 

But  here  Dr.  Ingram  makes  a  most  extraordinary  remark. 
Speaking  of  the  dictum  of  Professor  Caimes  that  *  political 
economy  only  furnishes  certain  data  towards  the  formation  of 
sound  opinion,  but  can  never  determine  our  judgment  on  any 
social  question,  he  exclaims  that  this  amounts  to  an  entire 
paralysis  of  political  economy  as  a  social  power/  Is  medical 
science  socially  paralysed  because  it  makes  reports  which  are 
purely  sanitary  ?  To  call  the  knowledge  which  raises  up  vast 
industrial  towns,  covers  the  seas  with  ships,  developes  and  feeds 
immense  populations,  scatters  enjoyments  and  refinements  over 
the  nation,  builds  up  a  mighty  influence  over  the  whole  world, 
and  enriches  mankind  with  ever-progressive  civilisation,  a  social 
paralytic  is  certainly  startling. 

This  subordinate  and  departmental  character  of  political 
economy  explains  the  plan  assigned  to  it  in  the  discussions  of 
this  Congress.   On  the  one  hand  social  science  is  a  true  science. 
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even  though  it  may  repudiate  the  magnificent  claim  to  all- 
roliiu;  gupreraacy  made  in  behalf  of  its  ambitious  neighbour, 
80ciou)g7.  It  can  discover  new  truths,  new  aspects  of  social 
matters,  and,  on  the  warrant  of  the  truths  thus  won,  prescribe 
new  combinations  of  social  life  previously  unknown.  On  the 
other  hand,  social  considerations  of  great  importance  spring  up 
in  every  part  of  political  economy,  and  these  elements  may 
demand  that  some  of  its  teaching  shall  be  modified  or  not  be 
carried  out  at  all.  The  appeal  will  lie  to  social  science,  whose 
authority  over  the  decision  of  such  questions  is  natural  and 
undeniable. 

To  resume,  in  conclusion.  The  critical  point  with  reference 
to  the  loss  of  authority  caused  by  the  method  adopted  by  eminent 
economical  writers  is  not  so  much  whether  political  economy 
is  in  some  sense  a  science  as  whether  the  rigorous  scientific 
treatment  they  pursue  is  necessary  or  desirable.     Science  is  a 
vague  word ;  and  the  limitation  of  its  definition  most  difficult. 
There  are  reasonings  carried  on  by  everyone  on  the  common- 
est subjects  which,  if  minutely  scrutinised,  must  be  held  to 
involve   science.     But   economists  proceed   far  beyond  such 
modes  of  proving.     Their  aim  is  to  build  up  a  regular  scien- 
tific structure,  a  systematic  development  of  co-ordinated  know- 
ledge.    They   proclaim   economical   laws.     In   pursuing   this 
method  they  ignore  the  nature  of  their  subject  and  the  world 
which  they  are  called  to  address.    Their  function  is  to  explain 
industrial  and  trading  processes  practised  by  all.     The  discus- 
sions they  conduct  and  the  conclusions  they  reach  are  under- 
stood at  once  by  natural  sagacity.      It  immediately  perceives 
that  this  is  exactly  what  intelligent  men  do.     The  persons  ad- 
dressed are  every  class  in  the  nation.     They  are  incessantly 
speaking  on  economical  topics  in  one  way  or  other :  much  of 
what  the  economists  write  they  have  themselves  said  often. 
They  will  not  listen  to  talk  about  laws  on  such  matters.     They 
arc  willing  to  be  told  of  laws  of  chemistry  and  hydrostatics. 
They  are  conscious  that,  not  having  studied  them,  they  know 
nothing  of  such  subjects.  They  are  willing  to  be  informed  that 
in  these  regions  certain  effects  take  place  in  a  regular  way, 
and  the  word  '  law '  only  expresses  this  fact  to  their  minds. 
But  on  the  operations  which  occupy  their  lives  they  refuse  to 
l>e  silenced  by  the  announcement  of  laws  by  persons  who  claim 
to  be  learned.     They  feel  that  they  are  often  thinking,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  very  same  things  that  the  economists  write 
— tiiat  they  argue  as  well,  indeed  with  more  familiar  acquaint- 
cmce  with  the  subject     If  they  are  to  be  convinced  of  error  it 
can  be  done  only  by  the  teacher  speaking  their  language :  they 
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-will  listen  to  nothing  else*  This  ie  the  true  world  in  which 
•Political  Economy  is  called  to  spend  its  life ;  if  it  chooses  to 
dwell  in  a  temple  of  science,  it  will  find  few  listeners.  Its 
influence,  when  it  is  thus  handled,  inevitably  decays,  and  to 
make  it  a  part  of  sociology,  so  that  its  truths  shall  be  studied 
*and  its  teaching  proclaimed  only  in  sociological  writing,  will 
be  to  extinguish  it  for  its  one  real  audience,  the  mass  of 
mankind. 
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THE  BELATION  OF  FINE  ART  TO  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

BY 

T.  GAMBTER  PARRY. 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  more  intricate  and 
speculative  than  the  relation  of  fine  art  to  the  social  in- 
terests of  a  nation.  I  therefore  approach  it  with  the  utmost 
diffidence.  I  believe  that  a  general  or  practical  essay  on  fine 
art  would  ^be  altogether  foreign  to  your  purpose.  Of  the 
industrial  arts  there  would  be  no  hesitation,  because  every 
branch  of  those  arts  has  some  social  purpose  to  serve,  and  some 
evident  benefit  to  insure  to  society,  but  they  form  too  wide  a 
subject  for  me  to  attempt  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  most  fertile 
subject,  which  I  earnestly  commend  to  some  future  president 
of  this  section.  It  would  involve  much  research  into  the 
history  of  commerce  of  many  countries  and  periods.  The 
story  to  be  told  of  it  would  be  as  interesting  as  the  precedents 
gained  by  it  would  be  valuable.  I  must  confine  myself  now 
to  the  fine  arts  alone.  I  believe  them  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  highest  object  of  your  Association ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  to  many  people  that  connection  appears  to  be  so 
indirect  that  they  very  naturally  ask,  *  What  has  Fine  Art  to 
do  with  Social  Science  ? '  These  subjects  appear  at  first  sight 
to  be  at  the  very  opposite  ends  of  a  scale  of  which  one  is 
poetry,  the  other  prose.  Fine  art,  which  is  but  one  form  of 
poetry,  seems  assuredly  to  be  in  strange  company  when  ranged 
beside  Sanitary  Boards,  Mercantile  Marine  Laws,  the  Treat- 
ment of  Lunacy,  and  the  Statistics  of  Crime.  But  all  thought 
of  such  strangeness  and  incongruity  vanishes  at  once  when  the 
fine  arts  are  placed  in  the  position  due  to  their  intellectual 
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source  and  power,  as  among  the  most  precious  and  effective 
instruments  of  civilisation,  to  reach  the  deepest  springs  of  Ufe^ 
and  to  influence  the  social  and  moral  character  of  a  people. 
The  more  we  consider-  them  the  more  shall  we  perceive  that  to 
divorce  the  fine  arts  from  those  subjects  commonly  classed 
under  social  science  would  be  to  alienate  forces  of  which  the 
alliance  fulfils  precisely  the  conditions  we  require.  They  may 
act  rarely  together,  but  directly  and  indirectly  they  supply  aU 
reciprocal  deficiencies  in  dealing  broadly  with  the  world,  the 
one  affecting  human  action  and  necessity,  the  other  human 
feeling  and  thought.  To  separate  them  would  be  an  offence  to 
our  compound  nature,  ignoring  the  law  of  material  and  spiritual 
combination  under  which  we  live,  and  violating  it  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  body  from  the  soul  of  humanity. 

There  is  a  closer  relationship  between  prose  and  poetry, 
romance  and  reality,  in  the  course  of  common  life  about  us 
than  many  versed  in  the  driest  subjects  of  social  science  might 
care  to  take  account  of.  But  if  the  tales  were  told  of  all  the 
suffering  and  heroism,  the  misfortunes,  the  infirmities,  and  the 
struggles  of  humanity,  about  which  your  social  statistics  are 
collected  and  your  scientific  schemes  are  formed,  your  volumes 
would  read  like  romances,  and  your  records  be  subjects  more 
fit  for  poets  and  artists  than  for  the  statist  or  the  politician.  It 
is  a  poor  subject  that  can  be  worked  only  in  one  direction. 
Things  most  opposite  in  nature  and  character  often  best  sup- 
port each  other.  Their  very  diversity  is  a  source  of  mutual 
strength.  Things  of  poetry  and  prose,  art  and  science,  politics 
and  religion  may  jostle  each  other  for  precedence  in  public 
opinion,  but  if  the  motive  power  of  all  their  active  energy  be 
pure  and  true,  in  duty  to  God  and  love  to  man,  their  struggle 
will  not  be  enmity,  their  wrestling  will  not  be  battle,  but  as 
the  lines  of  perspective  converge  upon  one  point,  and  the 
waves  and  whirlpools  of  a  river  hasten  to  one  ocean,  the  result 
of  all  that  seeming  difference  and  contention  will  be  the  in- 
vigoration  of  national  spirit,  and  all  that  apparent  antagonism 
in  principle  and  divergence  in  practice  will  only  conduce  the 
more  powerfully  to  the  enlightenment  and  content,  and  thereby 
the  stability,  of  society. 

Thus  science  and  art  may  find  in  all  the  diversity  of  their 
origin  and  action  a  source  of  mutual  strength;  and  when 
science  has  done  all  that  lies  within  her  range  to  do  in  her 
noble  work  for  the  physical  and  moral  benefit  of  mankind,  the 
turn  of  art  has  come,  and,  with  all  her  power  to  instruct,  to 
elevate,  and  to  cheer,  fine  art  thus  becomes  the  crown  of  social 
science. 
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Fine  art  is  a  power  in  social  life.  It  is  not  for  everyone ; 
but,  as  a  mirrori  it  reflects  every  mind  that  has  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  so  subtle,  and  ranges  with  such  infinitude  of  gradation, 
fiNxn  the  height  of  poetic  sense  to  the  technicality  which  ex- 
presses it,  that  every  variety  of  estimate  is  formed  of  it,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  taste  or  capabilities  of  the  student  for  its 
poetry  or  its  skill.  As  an  element  of  education,  or  an  object  of 
poisttit,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  which  opens  the  way  to 
80  many  issues  of  hedthy  pleasure  or  of  solid  benefit.  The 
Tsriety  of  its  interest  and  the  width  of  its  application  are  in- 
exhaustible. It  touches  to-day  what  was  unfelt,  unthought  of 
yesterday.  Taken  as  the  serious  study  of  professional  iSe,  or 
used  as  a  recreation  from  weary  labour,  its  freshness  and 
elasticity  support  and  invigorate  heart  and  mind.  But  far 
beyond  its  fascination  or  its  value  to  the  private  student,  its 
resources  expand  the  more  widely  we  regard  them  for  their  use 
and  influence  on  national  life.  Our  people  have  more  than 
hands  to  employ  and  mouths  to  fill.  They  have  senses  and 
sympathies  which  listen  to  appeal.  They  have  needs  of  heart- 
relief  no  less  than  rest  of  muscle,  souls  to  respond  to  an 
awakened  imagination  no  less  than  minds  to  be  trained  to 
healthy  reason.  They  need  all  the  cheering  elements  that  can 
be  got  for  them  out  of  this  world's  state  ;  and  fine  art  is  just 
that  gift  of  God  for  the  solace  of  mankind  which  is  best  fitted 
to  fill  the  void  in  the  cold  mechanical  routine  of  life  which 
poverty  or  necessity  may  have  forced  upon  them. 

But  practical  life  is  not  so  bright  as  ideal  pictures  it ;  and 
unless  obstacles  are  foreseen,  and  our  zeal  tempered  with 
wisdom,  our  work  for  public  benefit  will  be  greatly  disturbed. 
We  must  be  content  with  slow  results.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
where  high  principle  is  concerned,  the  rule  of  life  is  to  work  on 
without  looking  for  results.  Our  confidence  in  the  power  of 
beauty  and  goodness  over  the  world  would  otherwise  slacken. 
We  mow  that  they  are  God's  own  gifts  for  its  happiness ;  but 
the  warmth  of  our  energy  in  their  service  will  not  be  easily 
kindled  in  the  souls  of  others.  Unless  we  be  fortified  for  hard 
work  wherever  true  good  is  to  be  done  in  this  our  world,  where 
the  balance  of  good  and  evil  is  to  be  struck  for  ever,  we  should 
fail  through  discouragement. 

The  view  with  which  flattering  enthusiasm  would  beguile 
our  mental  eyes  would  be  like  the  prospect  of  some  lovely 
morning  in  the  early  spring,  when  winter  seems  to  have  gone 
for  ever,  and  all  the  world  is  bright  and  blithe  with  music  and 
budding  life.  But  as  the  hours  roll  on  with  their  delusive 
happiness,  the  midday  warmth  draws  up  the  mists.    The  bright 
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green  meadows  reek  with  danip,  the  yellow  air  about  the  distant 
Bills  darkens  into  grey,  the  woodlands  lose  their  glancing 
colours,  the  lovely  expanse  of  the  clear  blue  heavens  closes 
upon  us  w  ith  fog  and  shadow,  the  sun  sets  in  clouds,  and  chilly 
disappointment  takes  the  place  of  hope.  And  thus  is  that 
labour  of  love  most  likely  to  prove  with  those  who  have  tlic 
means  to  study  and  to  see  what  fine  art  really  is  and  does.  When 
we  contemplate  it  in  all  the  completeness  of  its  beauty  and 
power,  the  picture  on  our  minds  is  one  of  sunny  warmth  and 
purest  happiness.  But  when  tliis  fair  ethereal  thing  is  re- 
garded from  the  side  of  material  utility  and  moral  influence,  & 
shadow  falls  across  our  patli.  When  we  come  to  mix  it  up 
with  the  aifairs  and  necessities  of  common  life,  and  we  descend 
from  the  height  of  our  pure  ideal  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
realities  around  us,  a  lurking  misty  consciousness  of  doubt  and 
distrust  rises  up  to  cloud  the  beauty  of  our  heavenly  vision. 
And  thus  the  spring  morning  of  human  enthusiasm  is  too  often 
clouded  with  the  chill  of  human  experience. 

We  have  a  multitude  to  deal  with.  Our  impulse  is  to  use 
those  powers  within  our  reach  to  help  those  most  who  can  least 
hcl  p  themselves.  We  have  indeed  a  very  mixed  multitude  to  deal 
with,  and  when  we  regard  the  application  of  fine  art  to  their 
practical  benefit,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  those  chilling 
thoughts  and  fears  which  such  a  contrast  as  that  between  the 
delicacy  of  the  instrument  in  our  hand  and  the  heavy  bulk  of 
the  material  %vith  which  we  have  to  deal  inevitably  produces. 
There  is  a  sphere  of  noble  labour  for  us  to  the  profit  and  hap- 
piness of  the  world,  and  there  is  scope  and  opportunity  for  tl*e 
exercise  of  our  best  faculties.  Our  estimate  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  value  of  fine  art  is  formed  from  its  action  upon 
ourselves.  We  desire  that  our  fellow  men  may  realise  ft  as  we 
have.  We  do  more  than  desire  it;  our  conviction  forces  XXB  to 
urge  it  upon  them.  Our  shame  and  grief  at  the  coarse  pre- 
ferences and  vulgarity  in  taste  and  habit,  which  mar  and 
pollute  so  much  botli  of  things  and  of  men  s  natures  in  our 
English  life,  drive  us  into  action  for  a  remedy.  We  seek  for 
some  antidote,  some  means  to  mitigate  the  reproach.  We 
search  for  some  incentive  to  a  higher  motive,  some  power  to 
raise  the  tone  of  national  life.  Fine  art  has  done  some  work 
already.  We  believe  in  its  healing  nature  and  moral  inliuence. 
But  we  know  that  a  higher  power  than  it  is  needed  to  turn  the 
edge  of  evil,  for  the  maladies  w^c  long  to  reach  and  cure  lie 
down  too  deep  to  be  touched  by  art.  Medicine  has  no  intrinsic 
power  to  heal,  but  is  Nature's  aid  to  heal  herself,  as  truly  in 
moral  as  in  physical  Hfe.     If  heart  and  will  do  not  respond. 
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there  ib  no  vital  force  for  moral  drugs  to  act  upon.  Low 
moral  vitality  is  apt  to  cling  to  its  own  disease,  and  to  cherish 
and  feed  upon  it  Fine  art  is  no  panacea  for  all  such  ills  as 
we  desire  to  cure.  It  is  a  power ;  it  has  force  to  fascinate,  to 
teach,  to  overcome;  but  only  where  the  way  is  open  to  it  by 
will  and  by  affection.  Men's  sensibilities  are  obtuse,  and  they 
repel  its  action.  Their  preferences  are  base,  and  they  refuse 
its  refinement.    And  as  art  is  but  a  tool  in  men's  hands  for 

Kod  or  evil,  evil  men  distort  it  to  their  use.  Power  though  it 
9  it  follows  rather  than  leads.  There  is  a  power  higher  and 
greater  than  it  for  good,  and  art  is  its  effective  servant,  to 
teach  through  faithfm  eyes  the  truths  that  ears  are  often  dull 
to.  And  there  is  a  power  greater  than  it  for  evil,  and  art  can 
be  its  wily  slave  to  deck  out  sin  in  the  garb  of  beauty.  Art, 
the  angel  of  lidit,  the  demon  of  evil,  is  before  us — a  blessing 
or  a  curse.  What  an  instrument  of  power  for  good  or  ill ! 
What  an  education  to  purity  or  shame !  What  heights  does 
it  open  to  those  who  will  to  rise,  what  depths  to  those  who 
choose  to  fall ! 

Men's  accessibility  to  fine  art  is  as  various  as  their  individual 
characters.  Few  may  comprehend  its  highest  flights,  for  to 
appreciate  genius  it  needs  a  touch  of  genius  itself;  but  all  are 
in  one  way  or  other  accessible.  If  music  and  the  arts  of  design 
fail  to  touch,  who  could  ever  resist  the  power  of  the  drama  ? 
From  the  mad  story  acted  in  war  paint  by  the  Indian  to  the 
consummate  art  and  poetry  of  the  Greek  theatre  or  of  our  own, 
all  mankind  have  yielded  to  the  sway  of  its  pathos,  its  wisdom, 
and  its  wit.  Its  influence  and  result,  however,  are  often  much 
miscalculated.  Fine  art  is  no  gospel  of  salvation  for  every- 
body. The  good  and  the  harm  depend  more  on  themselves 
than  on  the  art  itself  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and 
vice  versa.  The  vivid  story  of  Jack  Shepherd,  put  upon  the 
stage  with  all  the  romance  that  art  could  give,  made  more 
young  thieves  than  it  cured.  I  doubt  that  any  rake  was 
stopped  in  his  progress  by  looking  at  Hogarth's  pictures,  or 
any  drunkard  rescued  and  reclaimed  by  the  terrible  represen- 
tations of  our  inimitable  water-drinking  caricaturist  Cruick- 
shank. 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  whether  it  were  desirable  that 
England  should  become  an  artistic  nation,  my  first  impulse 
would  be  to  answer  no  ;  my  next  that  the  question  is  foolish ; 
and  my  last  would  be  another  question,  *  Whether  such  an 
event  would  be  possible?'  No  nation  can  be  forced  into 
conditions  that  are  not  natural  to  it.  The  vitality  of  all  art 
depends  on  its  being  naturalised.     Hothouse  cultivation  of  all 
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sorts  is  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  epirit.  Climate  and  geo- 
graphical position  are  powers  in  the  destinies  of  nations  stronger 
even  than  the  genius  of  race.  Some  accident  of  political 
ascendancy  or  failure  may  make  or  mar  its  fortimcs.  National 
genius  will  rise  and  fall  with  them.  Foreign  arts  and  imported 
Fashions  may  flourish  for  a  while ;  but  all  exotics  yield  at  la^ 
to  the  inexorable  average  of  nature.  A  nation  is  what  it  is 
from  necessity*  Montenegrins  are  warriors ;  there  is  nothing 
open  to  them  but  war  and  rapine,  Dalmatians  are  sailors. 
Their  arid  mountains  drove  them  to  the  sea  for  life.  They 
manned  the  galleys  of  Venice  in  old  time,  and  now  they  are 
found  scattered  among  the  fleets  of  the  world.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  artists  in  everything  they  said  or  touched,  for 
nature  within  them  and  nature  around  them  hud  made  them 
so.  Life  was  easy  and  supplies  suflicienL  Their  sun  and  sky 
and  air  were  luxuries  enough  ;  the  ideal  and  the  reality  of  J 
beauty  surrounded  them.  Bright  sunshine  and  clear  air  gavefl 
vigour  to  the  forms  and  intensity  to  the  colours  of  their 
glorious  landscape.  Things  of  beauty  had  from  their  childhood 
filled  their  eyes  with  joy  and  their  minds  with  poetry,  Be^ 
they  what  tlicy  might,  in  their  various  place  and  work  of  life,  V 
they  were  artists,  if  not  by  hand,  at  least  by  heart.  The 
enthusiasm  of  beauty  possessed  them.  Their  genius,  their 
country,  their  religion  iilled  tlieir  souls,  Tlicy  burst  into 
poetry  and  song ;  and  when  language  failed,  tlie  eloquence  of 
ibrin  and  ctduur  supplied  the  void  of  words  ;  and  their  archi- 
tecture, sculpt  Lire,  and  painting  became  their  joy  and  glory, 
the  delight  and  the  models  of  the  world. 

What  hope,  what  desire^  what  possibility  is  there  that 
Enj^land  should  follow  or  aiTive  at  such  a  result  as  this  ?  We 
have  other  and  harder  work  to  do.  Life  is  not  easy  in  a  land 
like  ours.  Our  island  is  too  small,  our  suppUes  insufficient- 
Our  mixed  race  contains  the  germ  of  e%'ery  i'ovm  of  genius; 
but  the  necessity  and  the  demand  niust  be  national  to  bring  it 
forth.  The  national  demand  for  art  has  been  discouraged  not 
only  by  physical  disadvantages,  but  b}"  the  pressure  of  other 
needs  within  and  without.  There  is  but  little  in  the  inevitable 
course  and  habits  of  our  national  hfe  that  could  train  our 
people  to  that  poetic  sense  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  fine 
arts. 

Our  national   arts   had   flourished   once,   but  they   were 
wrecked   above  three   hundred   years   ago.     Since   then    th«* 
demand  for  any  sort  of  art  at  all,  for  many  long  years,  cam 
only  from  the  wealthy  few,  and  mainly  for  their  vanity's  sake. 
The   things  which  surrounded  the   daily   life  of  onr   people 
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gradually  lost  all  that  could  give  a  colour  of  blitheness  or 

jurtistic  sense  to  it     The  national  character  which  had  marked 

the  architecture  of  their  cities,  and  had  given  them  the  interest 

of  home  endearment,  gradually  disappeared.     The  old  narrow 

street,  with  its  pleasant  outline  of  overhanging  roo&  and  gables, 

quaint  dormers,  and  angle  turrets,  with  its  spires  of  shining 

chingle*— carved  woodwork  and  painted  panelling,  and  all  the 

tjieery  sense  of  friendship,  warmth,  and  comfort  that  they  gave 

— ^tbe  deep  chimney  comer,  the  pleasant  open  porch,  with  all 

their  associations  of  rest,  of  refreshment,  of  warm-hearted 

hospitality — and  all  else  that  could  nourish  in  our  people  the 

last  and  least  sense  of  the  poetry  of  common  life,  gave  way 

before  the  desolating  hand  of  social   and  political  change. 

National  taste  and  feeling  became  a  blank.     A  foreign  form  of 

art  in  its  most  repulsive  character  of  bleak  unsuggestiveness 

came  into  vogue.     Stiffiiess  and  meanness  took  the  place  of 

the  old-fashioned  pleasantness   and   elasticity.     All  fiue  art 

died  away. 

In  the  revival  of  art  in  our  day  we  have  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  unknown  to  other  people.    Our  climate  is  destructive 
of  all  fine  and  delicate  material  exposed  to  it.     Our  daylight  is 
not  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  intensity  of  colour  and  to  make 
it  an  enthusiasm,  as  with  the  people  of  the  South.     Our  hazy 
sunshine  has  never  schooled  our  people's  eyes  by  that  crispness 
of  light  and  shade  which  could  make  sculpture  a  passion  and 
its  works  the  objects  of  national  delight.     There  are  other 
obstructions  also  in  our  way  not  less  strong  ihough  less  direct. 
The  spiritual  character  of  our  Christian   faith,  although  it 
sanctions  and  sanctifies  the  purity  of  beauty,  whether  in  out- 
ward form  or  inward  thought,  can  off*er  no  impulse  to  the  arts 
of  design  equal  to  those  religions  of  old  days  which  personified 
and  deified  every  power  in  nature  and  every  attribute  in  man, 
setting  no  bound  or  limit  to  principle  or  propriety,  and  using 
art  as  much  for  political  power  as  for  intellectual  luxury. 

But,  short  of  that,  Christianity  is  an  inspiring  power  and  a 
mine  of  wealth  for  every  form  of  fine  art.  Christians,  M'ith 
heart  and  eyes  open  to  its  teaching  powers,  and  above  and 
beyond  that,  to  the  influence  of  its  spiritual  beauty,  have  loved 
it  and  used  it  for  the  happiness  of  individual  souls,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  From  earliest  days  till  now  they  have 
embodied  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  in  every  form  of  art  to 
which  their  hands  could  lay  themselves.  Their  sculpture, 
their  painting,  their  architecture,  and  their  music  were  tuned 
together  in  one  harmony  of  praise.  By  the  plastic  power  of 
those  poor  tools  and  things  of  nature's  finding  and  of  human 
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work  they  expressed  their  aspirations  to  that  heavenly  beauty 
which,  in  the  discipline  of  their  earthly  life,  their  humble 
patience  was  content  to  read  in  the  feeble  la^iguage^  sounds 
and  symbols  of  their  arts. 

But  to  all  such  works  as  these,  and  such  thoughts  about 
them,  our  people  nowadays  in  this  self-boasting  aee  of  civilisa- 
tion and  advancement,  are  as  yet  but  little  careful.  We  are 
told  that  we  are  much  better  tban  our  fathers ;  but  our  inner 
consciousness  of  the  hollow  realities  of  modem  social  life,  below 
the  varnish  of  scientific  catalogue  and  philosophical  specula- 
tion, leaves  very  much  to  wish  for  before  that  real  elevation 
can  be  attained  which  is  worth  marking  as  a  stage  in  human 
progress.  As  far  as  works  of  art  arc  concerned,  which  are 
our  present  subject,  some  day  perhaps  they  may  conduce  to  a 
higher  ideal  of  things  and  thoughts ;  but  unfortunately  the 
op))osite  is  our  first  necessity,  for  it  is  a  higher  standard  of  life 
and  motive  that  is  needed  to  raise  up  our  arts,  for  the  arts  are 
simply  their  embodiment  and  expression. 

We  human  beings  are  the  creatures  of  climate.  It  has  made 
some  people  live  out-of-door  lives ;  others,  like  ourselveSj  it 
has  made  domestic ;  so  all  we  English  have  or  do  has  domes- 
ticity imprinted  on  it.  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  ancient  Greek* 
To  him  his  whole  country  was  his  home.  When  far  away  he 
thought  not  of  his  household  gods  alone,  but  all  the  glory  of 
his  native  land  was  in  his  heart's  eyes.  With  us  our  home 
means  our  hearth,  with  our  family  around  it  Climate  is 
stamped  on  all  national  arts.  It  made  the  Egyptian  temple  in 
the  hollow  of  a  rock ;  it  made  the  roofs  of  southern  buildings 
fiat,  as  sun-shades ;  it  made  our  northern  roofs  high  to  shoot 
off  the  rain.  And  so  with  other  arts.  Our  sight  is  not  trained 
by  clear  and  steady  light  to  the  refinements  of  form,  so  what 
sculpture  we  have  had  has  been  in  full  relief,  statues  in  niches, 
not  merely  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  storms,  but  to  pve 
them  some  power  of  light  and  shade  which  was  not  otherwise 
to  be  got.  So,  too,  with  our  architecture ;  its  mouldinfi^  were 
deep  and  its  ornamental  carving  undercut.  So,  too,  with  our 
colouring ;  its  common  fault  was  its  violence  of  contrast,  for 
want  of  light  to  satisfy  the  eyes  with  delicacy.  And  now  too, 
our  discouragement  in  the  development  of  national  art  comes 
much  from  tne  same  cause.  So  long  as  the  smoke  of  our  cities 
remains  unconsumed,  the  dull  depression  of  a  murky  atmo- 
sphere must  quench  all  enthusiasm  for  those  works  which  adorn 
the  cities  of  other  countries.  No  one  can  care  for  that  which 
dirt  and  darkness  have  disfigured.  So  long  as  these  dis- 
couragements continue,  all  popular  interest  in  national  monu- 
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fliental  art,  whether  in  colour,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  must 
be  but  half-hearted.     We  are* driven  indoors.     It  has  always 
been  so  with  us.   Our  churches,  our  town-halls,  our  streets  and 
castles,  have  rarely  if  ever  had  the  elaboration  of  outside  orna- 
ment comparable  vdth  those  of  other  countries.     How  different 
to  OUTS  are  the  vast  and  fretted  porticoes  of  their  cathedrals, 
dieir  houses  overladen  with  profusion  of  carving,  and  their 
town-halls  places  on  which  all  contemporary  arts  are  concen- 
tnted  I     All  such  elaboration  is  unnatural  to  us.     Its  attempt 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  which  Nature  has  placed  on  our  national 
art    All  attempt  at  it  will  bear  the  evidence  of  a  strain.     It 
18  contrary  to  our  nature,  our  habits,  and  our  needs. 

The  object  of  ornament  is  happiness.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  than  crippled  beauty.  I  doubt  therefore  the  propriety 
of  exposing  beauty  to  disfigurement.  There  are  countless 
fcmis  of  beauty  at  the  disposal  of  every  art,  and  there  are 
ways  of  applying  it  to  our  homes  and  cities  that  would  be  free 
from  such  a  painful  liability.  The  art  of  making  our  streets 
and  cities  beautiful  must  be  rather  that  of  breadth  of  feature 
than  of  delicacy  of  detail;  breaking  the  sky-line,  relieving 
monotony,  not,  as  too  often  nowadays,  with  all  the  fuss  and 
duturbance  of  spots  and  scratchings  and  parti-coloured  devices, 
which  only  vex  and  irritate  good  eyes,  but  broadly,  as  in  streets 
and  houses  of  old  style,  by  every  means  consistent  with  good 
taste  and  that  sense  of  civic  pleasantness  that  would  cheer  and 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  So  long  as  the  aphorism 
that '  Every  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle '  holds  good  in  its 
present  sense,  our  cities  can  have  but  little  hope  of  improve- 
ment. But  if  our  Englishman  still  insists  on  retaining  his 
aphorism  and  his  castle,  and  would  only  be  content  that  it 
should  apply  to  his  storey,  or  flat,  or  floor,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called,  that  would  be  equally  sacred  to  himself,  his  pipe, 
and  his  penates,  we  might  hope  for  handsome  streets  and 
squares  in  place  of  that  immeasurable  plague  of  hideous  brick 
hives  which  make  our  suburbs  a  weariness  and  a  reproach.  In 
looking  back  to  past  time  it  is  the  art  of  our  interiors  that  has 
always  been  the  happiness  and  pride  of  our  people.  The  ex- 
teriors of  our  national  monuments  have  been  marked  by  breadth 
and  power,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  their  simplicity ;  but  all 
that  loTe,  refinement,  and  devotion  could  devise  has  made  them 
beautiful  within.  The  pleasure  that  art  is  intended  to  give  us 
is  a  solace  among  this  world's  troubles,  a  profit  and  a  happiness 
to  eye-sense  and  to  heart's  poetry.  If  people  would  only 
remember  that  they  are  social  beings  with  duties  to  their  nation 
and  their  neighbours j  and  would  repudiate  the  selfishness  of  a 
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niggardly   patsimonj  outside  their  houses,  while  indulgenc 
reigned  within,  our  national  art  would  go  forth  fresh  and  freej 
and   make  our   homes  and   cities  a  pride  and  a  pleasure 
us  all 

It  is  a  dangerous  indolence  to  be  indifferent  to  futurity- 
community  that  fails  or  cares  not  to  rise  to  a  senae  of  its  respon-H 
gibility  to  future  generations  is  a  shame  to  itself  and  to  humanitjj 
It  would  be  a  giant  stride  in  the  right  direction  if  we  could-' 
iwaken  our  public  to  the  feeling  that  national  honour  or  dis- 
^ace  is  at  all  materially  connected  with  the  production  of 
ivorks  of  beauty  or  ugliness.     Any  such  happy  result  of  public 
opinion  would  drive  many  of  our  professional  men  to  reconsidenH 
their  ways,  and  many  patrons  and  directors  of  art  to  trust  lessl 
to  the  mere  dilettaiiteism  of  intuitive  taste.     We  should  be" 
saved  from  much  of  the  shame  and  annoyance  we  now  feel  at 
the  vulgar  ignorance  which  is  poisoning  and  misleading  public 
taste,  and  marring  what  little  chance  there  may  be  of  beauty 
in  our  cities,  if  those  architects,  of  whom  we  justly  complain, 
would  realise  the  necessity  of  a  broader  education,  and  a  deeper| 
insight  into  those  great  principles  which   form  the  science  oi 
art,  and,  as  such,  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  art  practice 
An  '  architect,'  who  would  be  worthy  of  his  great  title  as  the 
chief  and  master  of  all  arts,  should  know  them.     It  would  be 
indeed  a  blessing  to  our  time^  and  our  safeguard  from  the  con-i 
tempt  of  futurity ♦  if  our  pretended  architects  (I  am  not  speakiufl 
of  the  many  of  whom  we  are  proud)  would  at  least  master  sue 
simple  elements  as  these,  \iz. :  that  the  principles  of  tAste  arel 
principles  of  order ;  reason  is  their  base  and  educated  sense! 
their  guide,  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  that  is  not 
bad  taste,  and  nothing  perfectbf  reasonable  that  is  not  in  goodi 
taste.      The  entire  merit  of  architecture  depends   upon   thei 
excellence  of  its  construction ;  all  useless  or  exaggerated  mem« 
bers  stultify  it;  no  ornament  can  remedy  its  abuse:  butratherj 
is   it  true  that  ornament  only  accentuates  the  vileness  of  bad  ' 
construction,  and  makes  it  the  more  vile.    Thus  perfect  aptitude 
of  material  and  its  use  is  the  key  not  only  to  all  gootl  archi- 
tecture, but  to  everything  that  all   the  other  arts  clust-cringl 
round  it  can  combine  to  produce.     But  construction  lies  at  thc( 
foundation  of  all  art.      Beauty  is  both  mechanical  and  ideal. 
Perlect  construction  is  one  form  of  perfect  beauty.     Beauty  isl 
no  partisan.     There  is  one  form  of  beauty  Jn  the  constructioal 
of  a  perfect  problem,  another  in  manual  skill,  another  in  a  per- 
fect machine,  and  another  in  fine  art.      The  former  kinds  mayi 
be  calculated  and  explained,  but  the  beauty  of  fine  art  cannot  I 
be  defined.     It  is  an  ideal  thing,  apprehended  but  not  compre-[ 
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bended  by  us.  So  architects,  who  must  be  artists  or  no 
architects  at  all,  must  rise  to  this  ideal  of  constructive  beauty ; 
and  all  students  must  learn  that  architecture  is  a  thing  of  intel- 
lect, heart,  and  soul,  and  not  what  many  seem  to  think  it,  an 
affair  of  measurement  by  compasses  and  ruler. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  Art  which  must  not  be 
omitted  here,  because,  within  its  own  sphere,  it  contributes  to 
the  brightness  of  human  life.  It  is  an  exceptional  one.  I  mean 
that  phase  of  Art  which  we  call  Lyric. 

Lyric  Art  has  always  had  its  place  from  earliest  days  till 
now,  and  it  ought  to  have  it  still.    So  long  as  man  is  a  laughing 
animal,  wit,  whim,  and  fancy  must  have  their  fling.     Lyric 
Painting,  no  less  than  Lyric  Poetry  and   Music,  is   lovely. 
Lyric  Sculpture  is  tolerable,  and  even  Lyric  Architecture  is 
possible ;  but  its  playfulness  must  be  playfulness  and  naught 
ebe.   Its  exuberance  of  grotesque  whim  may  break  out  in  every 
poasible  riddle ;  but  it  must  be  perfect  in  its  way — as  Lex)nardo 
da  Vinci's  caricatures,  which  never  transgressed  anatomy — or 
it  would  be  insufferable.     It  is  a  possible  but  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment, depending  for  its  success  on  its  perfect  refinement  in 
Its  use  of  liberty.     No  Art  that  is  worthy  of  its  name  at  all  is 
despicable.     Art  that  is  despicable  is  not  the  effusion  of  hearty 
feeling  but  of  vicious  affectation.     There  are  borders,  and  edges, 
and  precipices  in  art,  just  as  there  are  in  nature  and  in  morals; 
and  it  is  possible  to  approach  the  brink  without  falling  over. 
Lyric  Art  can  go  no  further.     But  so  long  as  gay  original  fun 
breaks  out  in  genial  happiness  from  the  human  heart,  it  would 
be  but  morbid  temper  and  sour  criticism  to  mar  the  passing  joy. 
Let  the  world  be  free  and  happy,  only  teach  it  to  be  so  within 
the  bounds  of  natural  enthusiasm  and  self-respect     Transgress 
that  limit,  and  all  beyond  it  is  but  a  wilderness  of  offensive, 
unreal,  untrue,  and  vulgar  vanity. 

Education  in  the  direction  of  Fine  Art  is  immensely  wide 
and  various.  Our  hope  for  it  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  open- 
hearted  liberality  with  which  we  approach  the  vast  variety  of 
mind  and  capabilities,  not  only  of  the  students  but  of  the  public. 
We  have  to  elevate  people  to  the  appreciation  of  what  is  offered 
them  for  their  happiness.  But,  remember,  we  have  just  as  much 
to  educate  people  away  from  things  as  in  things.  We  have  to 
show  them  where  brightness  and  happiness  is  close  to  their  path. 
There  are  classes  of  our  fellow-men  over  whom  shadows  seemed 
to  have  settled  impenetrably,  and  the  dulness  of  their  dreary 
homes  had  driven  them  to  drown  their  weariness  in  vice.  It 
would  be  a  worthy  work  indeed  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own 
relief.     But  look  widely  at  what  we  have  to  do.     We  are  not 
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here  a  company  of  artists  met  to  discuss  the  practice  and 
eulogise  the  glories  of  Fine  Art.  We  have  to  do  with  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men.  Our  purpose  here  is  utilitarian,  only 
let  that  word  be  understood  with  liberality.  To  make  one 
family  happy  would  be  a  great  utilitarian  success,  no  matter 
how  we  had  done  it.  We  oelieve  that  by  the  narrow  wedge 
of  counter-attractions  we  may  raise  the  tone  and  purify  tJic 
habits  and  motives  of  our  people ;  and,  shaming  them  away 
from  evil,  may  induce  some  brighter  thought  and  hopefulness 
of  life  to  disperse  its  shadows. 

We  pass  two  cottages,  and  we  are  tempted  by  their  two 
windows,  side  by  side,  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  the  families 
within.  One  window  is  bright  with  its  pots  of  simple  flowers, 
and,  like  the  door  beside  it,  it  is  shaded  by  a  veil  of  clustering 
rose  or  honeysuckle.  The  other  is  broken,  dirty,  and  neglectea, 
with  a  tattered  rag  hung  up  within  to  hide  all  behind  it  If 
you  enter,  one  family  meets  you  with  a  smile,  the  other  with  a 
frown.  One  day  a  child  from  that  forlorn  abode  brings  home 
some  simple  prize  from  school,  a  coloured  print,  and  pins  it  to 
the  dirty  wall.  The  cobwebs  are  brushed  away  to  make  a 
place  for  it  Its  bright  colours  and  clean  border  are  a  pleasure, 
and  make  the  disorder  and  raggedness  around  them  painfuL 
The  child  had  felt  the  happiness  of  encouragement.  Next  year 
another  bright-looking  prize  is  added  to  the  stock.  Some  little 
pride  touches  the  heart  of  the  family.  Those  small  treasures 
are  precious  to  them  as  things  of  beauty.  Insensibly  other 
simple  ornaments  accumulate.  The  other  walls  are  cleaned  to 
receive  them.  The  seed  is  sown,  the  infection  spreads.  After 
a  while  the  whole  cottage  is  orderly,  as  it  never  used  to  be. 
Flowers  are  in  the  windows.  And  time  wears  on,  and  a  bright 
gleam  seems  to  shine  where  all  was  sad  and  shadowy  before. 
Another  year  we  pass  by  those  two  cottages  again,  and  find  the 
sad  contrast  there  no  longer ;  both  bright  and  clean  and  cheery ; 
and  when  we  enter  we  are  met  >vith  frowns  no  more.  This  is 
no  mere  flight  of  fancy.  It  was  no  development  of  artistic 
sense  in  that  family  that  turned  their  wretched  home  into  a 
comparative  Paradise.  It  was  the  gradual  influence  of  educating 
beauty  falling  on  ground  capable  of  receiving  it.  That  influ- 
ence, the  educating  influence  of  experience,  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  do,  to  undermine  the  degradation  and 
disgrace  around  us,  and  by  the  narrow  edge  of  better  things  to 
introduce  with  patience  the  materials  of  a  higher  and  a  happier 
life. 

Of  all  the  vices  which  pollute  the  source  and  thwart  the 
progress  of  Fine  Art  in  our  day  and  country,  the  striving  after 
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novelty  is  among  the  worst.  No  one  versed  in  his  art  could  be 
guilty  of  it  But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  complaints 
of  the  trammels  of  old  principles ;  and  arguments  are  warm 
and  numerous  that  it  is  a  miserable  slavery  to  be  tied  down  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  generations  whom  we  have  altogether 
inrpassed  in  intelligence  and  civilisation ;  that  our  ideas  and 
habits  of  life  are  different,  that  we  are  capable  of  striking  out 
new  principles,  and  that  Art  like  other  things  must  be  changed 
to  meet  them.  It  is  a  ))ity  that  such  superficial  rubbish  should 
have  found  not  only  advocates  in  argument  but  in  practice. 
They  say  that  people  are  wearied  with  the  everlasting  sameness, 
diat  Art,  used  on  its  old  system,  is  used  up.  It  is  seriously 
td?ocated  that  Art  should  make  a  fresh  stai-t ;  that  it  is  infinite 
in  its  capabilities,  as  nature  and  the  human  mind  are ;  that  an 
entirely  new  standpoint  should  be  taken,  and  that  all  trammels 
being  removed,  fresh  ideas,  fresh  principles,  fresh  effects  would 
lise,  fresh,  beautiful,  and  complete  as  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jove,  or  Aphrodite  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  But  the  delu- 
nons  of  enthusiastic  superficiality  cure  themselves.  Conceit  is 
a  form  of  insanity,  and  vanity  a  possession  of  the  devil,  as  all 
must  feel  who  have  eyes  capable  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  feelings  discerning  truth  from  lie.  But  all  such  arc 
daily  pained  and  offended  by  the  evil  deeds  of  evil  spirits,  pos- 
sessing men  who  revel  in  the  destruction  of  what  all  the  truth 
and  romance  of  human  history  have  made  sacred,  and  cover  the 
world,  in  place  of  it,  with  their  own  offensive  doings. 

Originality  is  a  dangerous  talent.  There  is  a  good  and  a 
bad  side  of  it,  as  with  many  worse  and  better  things.  The  best 
is  that  which  is  ignorant  of  its  own  existence ;  the  worst  is  that 
where  genius  is  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  vanity.  Original 
ideas  are  not  got  by  looking  for  them.  The  most  true  and 
precious  originality  is  that  which  so  loves  and  venerates  the  old 
things  and  ways  that  human  heart  and  poetry  have  consecrated 
that,  by  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  genius  cast  upon  them, 
they  break  out  anew ;  beauty  is  born  afresh,  and  age  revives  in 
all  the  bloom  of  youth.  This  rule  of  reverence,  which  true 
genius  always  follows,  is  in  no  way  superseded  by  the  fact 
that  the  interest  of  antiquity  may  sometimes  mislead  our  judg- 
ment. Its  influence  is  inexpressible.  It  overrides  all  faults 
and  excellences.  The  associations  it  excites,  the  memories  it 
stirs,  affect  the  eyes  no  less  than  mind  and  heart,  investing  the 
relic  with  a  charm  that  blinds  the  eyes  and  warps  the  judg- 
ment. The  fascination  of  antiquity  is  irresistible,  and  often 
leads  the  captivated  mind  astray,  to  mistake  the  beauty  of  its 
own  affections  for  beauty  in  the  thing  it  loves.     It  is  often  as 
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true  of  Art  as  of  external  nature  that  distance  of  time  as  much 
as  any  other  distance  *  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.'  Two 
works  done  with  equal  poetry  of  soul  and  delicacy  of  hand  will 
often  bear  no  comparison,  because  time  is  in  the  balance; 
Time,  that  wonder-working  paradox,  that  beautifies  while  it 
destroys,  and  overweights  the  old  against  the  new.  It  needs 
the  touch  of  supreme  refinement  to  play  with  novelty.  All 
that  we  poor  mortals  can  do  by  mental  labour  is  but  little 
otherwise  than  that  which  is  the  sum-total  of  the  labour  of  our 
hands,  the  moving  of  old  things  into  new  places.  ^  The  history 
of  human  genius  is  like  the  course  of  a  river,  at  one  time  sleep- 
ing in  the  quietude  of  deep  pools,  losing  all  identity  with  m 
running  stream,  and  reflecting  all  things  in  it  except  itself,  at 
another  time  rushing,  sparkling  and  powerful,  carrying  all 
before  it  Originality  may  turn  the  old  river  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, but  it  is  only  the  channel  that  is  new.  The  genius  most 
precious  to  mankind  is  continuous;  if  not  in  itself,  at  least  in 
the  vitality  it  imparts  to  others,  as  trees  which  seed  themselves. 
Originality  that  is  sudden  and  spasmodic  fascinates,  but  is  of 
little  use.  Our  own  poet-artist  Blake  was  one.  He  wrote 
and  drew  with  marvellous  genius,  but  I  doubt  whether  anyone 
has  or  would  care  to  follow  in  his  steps.  Nature  allows  no 
break.  The  river's  meandering  course  is  the  solution  of  all 
our  riddle ;  and  though  enthusiasm  may  disturb  and  aspiring 
youth  may  fret,  Nature,  whether  that  around  us  or  that  within 
us,  has  been  and  ever  will  be  a  ceaseless  stream  of  living 
onler. 

If  any  nation  ever  had  to  begin  its  arts  again  it  certainly 
was  England.  A  few  great  names,  like  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren, 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Flaxman,  Adams,  Wedg- 
wood, and  others,  seem  to  stand  out  like  tops  of  mountains 
above  the  mist.  Such  names  cast  a  flood  of  glory  on  their  age, 
but  the  public  was  dead  to  it.  If,  some  few  hundred  years  ago, 
the  fanatics  and  panoclasts  of  the  country  had  been  instructed  to 
smash  everything  that  was  hideous,  instead  of  destroying  every- 
thing refined  and  beautiful  that  the  care  and  intellect  of  ages 
had  produced,  we  should  still  have  in  England  models  of 
national  arts,  such  as  other  nations  still  possess,  to  their  incal- 
culable advantage.  In  8pite  of  that,  Art  has  begun  again  in 
earnest  in  England ;  but  with  it  has  sprung  up  a  new  difficulty, 
not  by  the  want  hut  by  the  plethora  of  models,  making  the 
education  of  public  taste  almost  hopeless.  The  confusion  of 
all  the  styles  of  Art  of  the  habitable  world,  ancient  and 
modern,  has  been  ca-*!  before  it  like  a  flood,  and  public  taste 
breaks  down,  like  an  overworked  linguist,  under  the  multitude 
of  his  languages,  jumbling  his  words  and  idioms  into  nonsense. 
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It  was  but  about  twenty-six  years  ago  that  Art  Schools  be- 
gan to  be  established  all  over  England.  The  effect  of  th^m 
htf  been  marvellous^  The  schools  have  doubled  in  the  last  five 
jears.  The  payments  made  by  students  alone  last  year 
imounted  to  above  35,000/.  In  elementary  schools  last  year  no 
lew  than  549,000  children  were  taught  the  elements  of  draw- 
ing; and  above  15,000  persons  of  the  artizan  class  passed  the 
Government  examination  in  various  departments  of  Art  But 
what  shows  the  very  great  and  growing  interest  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  in  Art  of  the  highest  kind  is  their  attendance 
at  such  exhibitions  as  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  South 
Kensington  and  Bethnal  Green  Museums.  The  best  test  is 
got  by  the  numbers  of  visitors  on  great  public  holidays,  when 
none,  or  next  to  none,  but  persons  of  those  classes  attend. 
For  instance,  last  year  at  South  Kensington  Museum  very 
little  short  of  27,000  of  such  persons  visited  it  on  Easter 
Monday  alone,  and  nearly  24,000  on  AV^hit  Monday.  At  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum  above  670,000  persons  visited  it  during 
the  year.  At  the  National  Gallery  above  21,000  visited  it 
on  Easter  Monday  alone,  and  about  15,700  on  Whit  Monday 
alone. 

Among  those  astonishing  numbers  some  may  have  been 
idlers.  But  such  figures  must  show  that  English  people  of  the 
lower  orders  are  beginning  to  look  very  earnestly  at  the  finest 
works  of  art  within  their  reach,  and  English  people  are  apt  to 
do  things  with  a  very  practical  purpose. 

The  value  of  such  a  national  eilucation  as  this  is  too  evident 
to  need  a  comment  But  let  us  for  a  few  moments,  in  conclu- 
sion, turn  to  Art  itself  in  its  relation  to  ourselves.  What  is 
this  Fine  Art  about  which  we  hear  and  see  so  much,  whence 
is  it,  and  what  are  its  real  purposes  ?  We  hear  of  it  as  a 
superfluity  in  human  life.  We  hear  it  decried  as  a  mere  thing 
of  luxury,  a  thing  impossible  for  the  poor,  undesirable  as  a 
national  interest  for  the  lower  classes,  and  destructive  of  a 
vigorous  spirit  We  hear  of  it  as  a  mere  toy  for  weaker  minds 
and  wearied  humanity  to  play  with.  What  then  is  this  Fine 
Art?  Look  at  it  deeply  and  fearlessly.  Fine  Art  is  the 
mirror  of  ourselves.  Collectively  it  tells  to  futurity  facts 
and  truths  which  the  present  little  thinks  of.  Individually  it 
represents  its  producer.  Art  is  an  alter  ego.  Practically  it  is 
a  thing  of  compound  nature  of  three  parts — science,  skill,  and 
poetry.  Thus  it  is  like  ourselves,  a  thing  of  bodily  parts  and 
aptitudes,  and  a  spiritual  nature.  Science  is  its  bone  and 
muscle,  skill  its  enlivening  spirit,  and  poetry  its  soul.  It  has 
that  about  it  which  is  visible,  and  that  within  it  which  is  in- 
visible.    It  is  because  it  so  closely  repeats  our  own  nature. 
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because  it  so  intimately  represents  ourselves,  because  it  so  rises 
with  our  emotions,  so  burns  with  our  passions,  and  so  bends  to 
our  sympathies,  that  we  love  it.  The  source  and  fountain  of 
Fine  Art  is  in  the  human  soul.  All  nature  is  its  home.  The 
artist's  study  of  nature  is  no  mere  superficial  thing  of  sounds 
and  forms  and  colours.  They  are  to  him  things  of  idea  no  less 
than  of  reality,  objects  of  study  equally  for  his  poetry  and  his 
science.  He  cannot  know  too  much  nor  feel  too  deeply.  His 
knowledge  and  his  feeling  must  progress  together,  and  the 
more  intimate  their  union  the  more  perfect  his  work,  for  feeling 
without  knowledge  can  produce  no  science,  and  knowledge 
without  feeling  can  produce  no  art.  With  him  the  real  and 
the  ideal  are  always  in  close  contact.  His  work  is  to  make 
ideal  things  realities  and  realities  ideal.  There  is  a  perpetual 
play  within  his  mind  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world. 
Sounds,  forms,  and  colours  are  not  the  things  the  musician,  the 
sculptor,  or  the  painter  cares  to  rest  upon,  but  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  the  symbols  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  soul.  The  poet,  the  musician,  the  artist  are  all 
one  in  their  relation  to  the  world  of  things  and  of  their  fellow- 
men.  They  are  exceptional  in  the  intensity  of  their  perception 
and  emotional  life.  The  untold  passion,  the  suppressed  emotion, 
is  an  agony.  The  poetic  sense,  which  burns  within  them,  is  a 
fire  which  bursts  forth  in  expression  for  relief;  and  each,  as  his 
genius  may  be,  breaks  out,  the  one  in  verse,  the  other  in  song, 
and  the  third  in  composition  of  fair  forms  and  colours.  The 
whole  realm  of  Nature's  beauty  is  theirs.  It  is  a  large  patri- 
mony to  inherit ;  but  it  is  the  free  possession  of  all  men  who 
have  heart  and  power  to  perceive  and  love  it — a  noble  inhe- 
ritance, without  dispute  or  title,  alike  for  the  humble  and  the 
noble,  the  rich  and  poor.  This  whole  realm  of  Nature's  beauty 
is  the  home  of  Fine  Art,  But  where  is  the  artist  worthy  of 
his  mission  whose  material  art  ever  equalled  the  bright  visions 
which  lighted  up  his  imagination  ?  The  greater  the  artist  the 
humbler  the  man.  Nature  has  been  his  nursery,  his  school, 
his  workshop,  and  his  council-chamber.  That  rhythmic  order, 
which  is  the  Beauty  of  the  Universe,  is  the  study  of  his  inmost 
soul.  Hence  flows  his  art,  and  hence  its  power.  That  ideal 
of  pure  and  perfect  beauty  is  the  meeting-place  of  human 
souls.  The  perception  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  endow- 
ments with  which  God  has  blessed  humanity.  Thoughtful 
and  benevolent  men  do  well  to  foster  it,  both  for  its  temporal 
and  eternal  issues  among  their  fellow-men.  And  we  do  well 
to  bless  God  for  the  inestimable  gift,  so  far  as  we  possess  it 
ourselves. 
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PBBSIDKIT  OF  THB  COUNCIL  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIOIT. 


IT  seemed   to   my  noble  friend  Lord  Hampton,  the  other 
evening,  that  my  retrospect  of  the  past   history  of  the 
Associatioii  was   somewhat  melancholy.     JPerhaps  my  feelings 
on  meeting  once  more  many  of  those  old  and  valued  friends 
whose  repiitation  and  intlucnce  made  our  Society  what  it  is 
were  on  this  occasion  in  some  degree  saddened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  losses  we  have  sustained,  numerous  and  great, 
during  the  past  year.     Foremost  among  them  is  that  of  the 
illustrious  Earl  Russell,  statesman,  author,  and  patriot,  whose 
fame  is  written  in  the  history  of  the  present  century ;  a  man 
who  through  two  generations  of  political  life,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office,  stood  to  his  principles  and  believed  in  his  country ; 
on  whom  the  best  epitaph  would  be  the  words  of  characteristic 
and  noble  candour  he  pronounced  on  his  death-bed,  *  I  have 
made  some   mistakes,  but   I   always   intended   well   for   the 
country.'     Lord   John   Russell  was   one   of  the  earliest  ad- 
herents to  our  Association.     Perhaps  a  few  words  as  to  its 
origin  may  not  be  inapposite  at  Cheltenham.     In  the  summer 
of  1856    the  British    Association   for   the    Advancement   of 
Science  met  in  this  town,  and  some  of  us  who  were  then  active 
in  its  statistical  section  proposed  to  the  authorities  of  that 
distinguished  body  that  they  should  include  in  its  programme, 
as  sub-sections  or  in  any  other  way  that  might  seem  best,  the 
subjects  of  jurisprudence,   political  economy,  education,  and 
othera  closely  connected  with  statistical  research.     The  pro- 
position was   not   approved.     In   those   days,  I   believe,  the 
sections  of  geology  and  geography  were  admitted  only  with 
some   tolerance   by  the   older   and   stricter  members   of  the 
Association.     One  of  the  most  distinguished  once  told  me  that 
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none  but  the  exact  sciences  were  deserving  of  the  name  of 
Science  ;  that,  said  he,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  mathe»| 
matical  formuhi  to  be  true  may  be  called  scientific ;  all  eUe  isl 
more  than  doubtful.     Before  such  a  tribunal  those  who  follow' 
the  science   which    Cicero    thought   the    greatest   within    thol 
ken  of  the  human  mind,  were  adjudged  to  be  the  mere  heretical 
and  oiitcartta  of  research.     We  naturally  did  what  some  other 
have   in    such    circumstances   done    before    us  —  quitted    the 
orthodox  believers  and  proceeded  to  found  a  pugnacious  and 
prosperous  sect.     In  the  nutunm  of  tluit  year  I  had  some  con- 
versution   with    Lonl    Stun  ley,    find    after  wiirds   with     Lor 
Brougham,  on  a  projected  society  for   the  discussion  of  eocia 
questions.     Brougham*  though  then  in   bis  79th  year,  entered 
into  the  idea  w4th  his  customary  ardour,  and   I   remember  well 
how  he  paced  the  terrace  of  his  hall  in  eager  debate  of  all  the 
details  and  anticipated  incidents.      Old  as  he   then  was,  if  w« 
count   by  years,  *  his  eye  was   not  dim,  nor  his  bodily  force 
abated,'  neither  had  a  single  faculty  of  his  rare  intellect  in  anj 
way  failed.     Accidental  circumstances  delayed  further  actioq 
on  our  plan  till  the  end  of  July  in  1857,  when  I  summoned 
private  meeting  at  Lord  Brouglian^*s  house*  in  Grafton  Street^ 
to  consider  it,  and  when  the  formation  of  this  Association  ws 
resolved  on.     Five  of  those  who  were  present  on  that  occasior 
have  attended  this  Congress,  and  among  them,  as  I  nientianc  ' 
on  AVednesday  last,  is  our   President,  Lord   Norton.     Within^ 
a  few  days  the  BbbDj)  of  Lond<in  (now  Arclibishop  of  Canter- 
bury), Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  tluhn  Pakington  had  joined  ourj 
ranks,  and  had  consented  to  serve  as  presidents  of  sections 
our  first  public  meeting.      At  the  same  time  Brotigham  intro 
duced   me  to  Lord  John  Russell ,  whom  I   persuaded,  on  an 
afternoon  which  I  spent  with  him    at  Pembroke  Lodge, 
undertake  the  presidency  of  our  Jurisprudence  section.     It ' 
seemed   to  me  of  much  importance,  as  it  does  still,  that  the      i 
business  of  that  section  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  broad  spirit^fl 
looking  to  the  wants  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the  adminis-™ 
tration  of  law  rather  than  to  mere  professional  opinion.     The 
Law  Amendment  Society,  through  its  committees  and  meet- 
ings in  London,  and  with  the  aid  of  many  experienced  lawyers, 
has  always  furnished  the  means   for  nbtaioing  the  views  and 
employing  the  influence  of  the  legal  profession  in  improvin| 
the  law.     But  this  Association  was  the  first  public  body  whic 
desigufd  to  bring  the  question  home  to  the  pe<:q)le  themselvesj 
to  explain  po[*ularly  what  alterations  are  required  in  our  laws^ 
and  tor  what  reasons,  and  to  treat  of  law  and  legislation  as 
part  of  the  mechanism  of  society.     The  choice  of  Lord 
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Russell  as  the  first  president  of  the  section  brougrht  to  its  aid 
the  experience  of  a  statesman  who  looked  at  jurisprudence 
from  the  layman's  point  of  view,  and  I  believe  that  this  had 
considerable  effect,  as  it  was  intended  to  have,  in  moulding  the 
future  policy  of  the  Association.  His  address  delivered  in 
the  Town-hall,  Birmingham,  when  in  October,  1857,  we  held 
our  first  Congress,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Lord  Brougham  on  the  previous  day,  either  for  rhetoric  or 
breadth,  was  a  sound  and  practical  contribution  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  enunciated  the  true  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
especially  as  to  mercantile  legislation.  In  the  following  year 
Lord  John  Russell  was  chosen  President  of  the  Association, 
and  took  the  chair  at  our  second  Congress,  held  under  circum- 
stances of  great  success  at  Liverpool.  He  thoroughly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work,  and  in  a  luminous  ndd**ess,  marked 
by  passages  of  sustained  eloquence,  he  advocated  the  reduction 
of  our  laws  to  the  form  of  a  code,  so  framed  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  people.  He  subsequently  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  our  behalf,  an  important  measure  of 
law  reform  which  had  been  framed  by  one  of  our  committees, 
and  which  was  finally  adopted  by  Sir  Richard  Bethell  when 
Attorney-General,  He  also  consulted  me  on  a  design  which 
he  had  for  a  Bill  to  codify  the  Criminal  Law,  and  which  I 
believe  he  would  have  attempted,  had  not  a  change  in  the 
political  position  once  more  placed  him  in  office  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  In  that  capacity  he  did  his  best  to  serve  the 
Association  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  he  was 
at  the  trouble  of  obtaining,  in  response  to  my  personal  request, 
a  valuable  amount  of  information  from  our  foreign  Ministers 
and  Consuls  on  the  subject  of  Quarantine,  on  which  one  of 
the  reports  of  our  Health  Committee  was  founded.  To  the 
last  he  remained  a  member  and  a  friend  of  our  Society. 

In  Mr.  Russell  Gumey  also  the  Association  has  lost  a 
valuable  colleague.  His  long  judicial  experience  gave  great 
weight  to  his  opinion  on  all  questions  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  ;  such  for  instance  as  that  of  admitting  the 
evidence  of  prisoners  in  their  own  behalf,  a  measure  which  he 
strongly  supported.  The  advocates  of  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Bill  were  indebted  to  him  for  powerful  assistance, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  without  his  aid  that  measure 
would  have  become  law,  even  in  the  modified,  and  as  I  venture 
to  think  the  deteriorated,  shape  in  which  it  ultimately  passed 
the  Legislature.  The  Bill,  as  drawn  by  our  committee,  was 
at  least  consistent  in  its  provisions.  It  would  have  totally 
abolished  the  absurd  and  barbarous  doctrine  of  our  common 
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law,  that  the  act  of  marnage  operates  as  a  confiscation  of  the 
wife's  personal  property,  and  it  would  have  left  her  free,  under 
the  advice  of  relations  and  friends,  to  keep  her  own  money  in 
her  own  hands,  or  to  give  it  wholly  or  in  part  to  her  husband, 
if  she  thought  that  couri^e  the  best  for  her  interests,  or  to 
secure  it  by  settlement.  She  was  of  course  given  the  power 
of  suing  at  law,  with  the  correlative  obligation  to  be  sued  by 
others.  In  other  words,  she  was  treated  as  a  reasonable 
creature,  capable  of  exerci^^ing  common  scui^e,  and  of  looking 
after  her  own  affairs.  In  this  shape  the  Bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords.  It  was  thenl 
referred  to  a  Select  Ci*mmittee  in  the  Upper  House,  who 
eviscerated  it  so  absolutely  that  I  doubt  whether,  when  it 
was  *  reiK)rted   with  amendments '  to   the   Huuse,  there   wereJ 

renty  words  left  of  the  original  measure.     The  Act  as  it^ 
ads  is  not  without  its  use,  but  it  is  a  weak  and  senseless 

Dm  promise.  It  leaves  in  existence  the  oltl  common  law 
rule,  but  it  enables  any  woman  married  after  the  Act  to 
evade  the  rule  in  a  great  decree  by  a  process  provided  M 
therein,  England  alone  in  the  civiliserl  world  still  conHs- 1 
cates  a  married  woman's  property.  The  old  Roman  law 
hnd  no  such  rule;  no  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  - 
such  a  rule;  every  State  in  America,  and  our  own  Dominion  ■ 
of  Canada,  has  abolished  the  rule;  England  still  keeps  it,  but 
has  grown  ashamed  to  say  so  openly,  and  provides  a  cunning 
loopl^ole  to  creep  out  of  the  scandal  and  mistake.  This  iai 
what,  I  believe,  is  called  practical  legislation.  No  one  con-j 
demned  these  alterations  in  the  measure  more  than  Mr,  Kussclll 
Gurney,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  House  of  Commonsj 
was  ready  to  follow  his  lead  in  disagreeing  with  the  Lords*! 
amendments;  but  when  the  final  decii?iori  whether  that  coui-se, 
which  meant  the  loss  of  the  measure  for  at  least  one  Stissiou, 
should  be  taken  or  not,  was  left  to  him  and  myself  jointly,  he 
told  me  after  some  consideration  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  pass.  The  evil  tliut  it  was  drawn  to  remedy  was, 
he  said,  so  deep  and  wide-spread,  that  even  a  mitigating 
meai?ure  would  he  a  great  boon;  and  on  this  principle  we 
decided  to  take  what  c»>uld  be  got  at  the  moment ;  a  decision 
I  have  never  regretted.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  I 
have  known  of  Mr.  Russell  Gurney's  calm  and  sagacious 
judgment  in  legislative  matters.  He  occupied  in  the  House] 
of  Commons  the  rare  [josition  of  carrying  ecjual  weight  withj 
both  parties  ;  and  as  his  great  influence  and  attainments  were 
always  readily  at  the  service  of  our  society,  it  is  difficult  tc 
exaggerate  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  his  death. 
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Sir  Edward  Creasy,  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of 
Ceylon,  who  presided  over  our  Jurisprudence  Department  a 
few  years  since,  has  also  passed  away.  Distinguished  in 
literature  as  well  as  in  his  more  immediate  profession,  he  con- 
tributed several  papers  to  ornament  our  Transactions.  Sir 
Francis  Goldsmid,  an  old  member  of  our  sister  institution,  the 
Law  Amendment  Society,  as  well  as  of  this  Association, 
deserres  some  record  as  a  consistent  supporter,  both  in  Par- 
liament and  elsewhere,  of  the  objects  we  exist  to  advocate ;  a 
man  of  upright  life  and  worthy  aims.  Nor,  speaking  as  I  do 
in  his  own  county,  can  I  omit  to  lament  the  loss  which  we  all 
in  common  with  the  public  of  Gloucestershire  have  sustained 
in  the  death  of  its  late  chairman,  and  our  old  colleague,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  I  knew  him  well,  and  not  a  little  in  matters  of 
public  interest  common  to  us  both.  We  almost  universally 
agreed ;  but  diiSTered  once  with,  I  believe,  mutual  pain.  Mr. 
Dickinson  thought  that  the  Prison  Bill  ought  to  have  been 
resisted  by  the  Association,  as  a  dangerous  innovation  on  the 
principle  of  self-government,  and  likely  to  deteriorate  the 
management  of  our  prisons.  I  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Association,  after  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  complain  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  prison  discipline, 
and  the  pernicious  effect  of  small  local  gaols,  was  bound  to 
support  the  measure  brought  in  to  remedy  those  evils.  The 
council,  by  a  large  majority,  agreed  with  me  in  that  conviction. 
I  think  the  bulk  of  the  Association  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  can  never  regret  that  among  my  old  colleagues  in  this 
society,  and  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Worcester- 
shire, I  helped  on  a  measure  which  I  knew  to  be  right,  and 
which  has  been  productive  already  of  considerable  improve- 
ments in  prison  organisation ;  but  I  do  regret  much  that  my 
own  convictions  on  the  question  brought  me  into  temporary 
collision  with  friends  whom  I  esteemed  so  much  as  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  and  others  who  opposed  the  Bill. 

We  have  also  this  year  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  valued  of  our  foreign  corresponding  members.  Mr.  Corr 
Vander-Maeren,  of  Brussels,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Irish 
patriots  of  1798,  who  escaped  to  the  Netherlands  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  there  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Vander-Maeren  family.  His  son  grew  up  a  Belgian 
citizen  in  feeling  and  nationality,  but  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  literature.  He  frequently 
attended  our  meetings,  and  contributed  papers  of  much  value 
to  our  Transactions.  His  successful  exertions  to  obtain  for  his 
country  a  fiscal  system  founded  on  free  trade  won  for  him  the 
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appellation  of  the  Cobden  of  Belgium.  In  consequence  of  his 
connection  with  our  Society  he  founded,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  son-in-law,  M.  Auguste  Couvreur,  who  is  a  member  of  ihe 
Belgian  House  of  Kepresentatives,an  International  Association 
with  the  same  objects  and  a  similar  plan  of  operations  as  our 
own.  He  was  an  excellent  economist,  a  free-trader  alike  from 
experience  and  from  intelligent  conviction,  and  a  man  whose 
sound  judgment  and  extensire  information  gave  him  weight  in 
any  public  discusgion:  an  eminent  example  of  the  modem 
Belgian,  of  a  race  surpassed  by  none  in  the  faculty  of  self- 
government  and  the  gift  of  political  sagacity. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  legislation,  actual  or  attempted,  of  the 
past  Session  of  Parliament.  Acts  and  Bills  may  be  thought 
an  uninviting  subject ;  and  there  is  much  in  each  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  statute-book  that  is  at  the  least  dry.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature 
there  is  to  be  found  any  reading  more  instructive,  if  not  to  say 
more  interesting,  than  the  mighty  array  of  volumes  known  as 
The  Statutes  at  Large.  You  will  find  pourtrayed  therein  the 
history  of  the  nation  from  age  to  age,  in  its  growth,  its  policy, 
it«  wisdom,  its  weakness  and  its  errors.  The  early  struggles  for 
self-government,  the  restraints  put  on  the  prerogative,  the 
successive  vindications  of  popular  right,  the  vain  longings  for 
foreign  dominion,  the  steady  growth  of  the  truer  field  for 
expansion  in  colonial  discovery,  the  changing  aspect  of  mer- 
cantile adventure,  the  various  forms — often  in  turn  supplanting 
each  other — of  manufacturing  energy,  the  rise  of  new  social 
exigencies,  and  the  ])assing  away  like  dreams  of  classes  and 
institutions  once  believed  to  be  essential  to  national  existence, 
are  to  be  found  mirrored  for  all  time  in  this  vast,  continuous 
record  of  legislative  labour.  We  may  draw  some  useful  lessons 
from  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  statute-book 
shows  us  that  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  the  wealth  and 
trade  and  finance  of  the  country  depended  on  its  production  of 
wool.  England  was  then  the  great  sheep-grazing  country  of 
the  world  ;  much  as  Australia  is  now.  Doubtless  it  was  then 
believed  that  if  the  wool  trade  were  to  perish,  England  would 
perish  too.  But  the  inevitable  change  slowly  came  ;  open  lands 
were  inclosed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  population  ;  tillage 
succeeded  pasture ;  wool-growing  declined;  but  England  re- 
mained as  rich,  as  jirosperous,  and  as  powerful  as  ever.  We 
talk  of  the  disturbance  made  in  the  present  day  in  the  use  of 
endowments,  and  lament  the  irreverence  shown  to  the  pious 
founder;  but  turn  to  the  statute-book  and  you  will  find  records 
of  revolutionary  change  that  swept  away  corporate  bodies  and 
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ancient  endowments,  and  yet  left  England  great  and  stable. 
We  are  never  tired  of  complaining  of  trade  combinations  and 
strikes;  we  prophesy  ruin  from  the  discontent  of  workmen, 
and  regard  an  agricultural  union  as  a  sign  of  the  end  of  all 
things.  Yet  the  Statute  of  Labourers  teaches  us  that  the 
struggle  of  capital  and  industry,  the  conflict  between  those 
who  pay  and  those  wlio  take  the  wage,  was  as  keen  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  it  is  in  the  19th  century.  Even  our  worthy 
fi-iend  the  licensed  victualler,  who  believes  that  all  imaginable 
wrongs  have  been  heafied  upon  him  in  recent  years,  may  Icam 
by  a  dOigent  study  of  his  country's  statutes  that  his  prede- 
cessors were  as  much  oppressed  by  the  Vintner's  Acts  as  he 
can  be  by  the  Parliaments  which  he  helps  so  powerfully  to 
elect,  and  which  do  so  much  to  worry  him.  The  great  lesson 
to  learn  from  the  famous  record  is  that,  happen  what  may, 
England  will  be  En^^land  still.  She  ever  changes,  but  is  ever 
the  name ;  she  moults  her  plumage  continually,  but  renews  her 
strength  like  the  eagle's.  Most  of  us  are  raying  at  present  that 
our  trade  is  passing  away,  that  our  industrial  production  is 
doomed,  that  the  sun  of  our  greatness  is  about  to  set.  Take 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  our  ancestors  have  said  all  this 
again  and  again.  But  it  was  then  as  it  will  be  now.  Adversity 
has  roused  determination ;  difficulty  has  begotten  invention ; 
the  energy^  the  courage,  the  invincible  tenacity  of  Englishmen 
have  found  fresh  opportunities  of  profit  and  new  outlets  for 
production.  After  all  due  self-depreciation,  we  are  better 
than  our  forefathers,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  beaten  where 
they  won. 

Now  what  is  true  of  the  statute-book  as  regards  the  nation 
at  large,  is  also  true  in  a  much  smaller  way  as  regards  this 
Association.  It  is  a  useful,  and  in  many  ways  a  cheering 
record  to  us,  of  the  sure  and  certain  progress  of  the  principles 
and  measures  that  we  advocate  without  ceasing.  For  instance, 
the  Law  Amendment  Society  many  years  ago  showed  the 
benefits  that  would  follow  from  that  condensation  and  simplify- 
ing of  the  law  which  is  usually  known  as  codification.  It 
Bounds  like  a  formidable  word,  but  its  meaning  is  the  common 
sense  of  everyday  life.  We  all  know  in  our  customary  occu- 
pations the  advantage  of  form  and  method.  Every  society  and 
institution  feels  the  benefit  of  reducing  its  rules,  which  perhaps 
in  process  of  time  have  grown  prolix  and  contradictory,  to  a 
clear  and  compact  statement.  What  is  good  for  a  society  or 
individual  is  good  in  just  the  same  way  for  a  whole  people ; 
the  more  simple  and  intelligible  their  laws  are,  the  shorter 
and  clearer  the  form  in  which  they  are  c^t,  the  easier  it  is  to 
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administer  and  obey  them.  I  was  not  able  to  follow  my  friend 
Mr,  Commissioner  Miller  the  otiier  morning  in  his  objection  to 
codification »  He  snys  that  such  a  process  woukl  crystallise  our 
law  \  by  which  is  meant,  I  suppose,  that  no  new  laws  would  be 
provideil  after  a  code  was  enacted.  Why  this  should  be  the 
case  in  England  is  hard  to  see,  since  it  has  not  been  so  in  other 
countries.  Justinian's  fumons  code  of  the  old  Roman  law  w^a^* 
in  a  great  measure  a  new  edition  of  former  codes,  and  in  his 
own  lifetime  he  published  codes  supplementary  to  his  first. 
Other  European  countries  jiossess  codes ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  these  nations  are  unable  to  legislate*  or  that  their  laws 
cannot  be  adapted  to  fri'sh  exigencies.  But  then  Mr.  Miller 
goes  further,  and  says  that  codification  is  impossible  ;  which  if 
all  that  he  says  of  its  evils  iscorrect^  is  a  comfortalilc  doctrine. 
But  if  codification  be  impossiblcj  there  remains  the  fact  to  be 
explained  that  it  has  actually  been  accomplished.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  works  of  »)  ustinian  and  Napoleon,  there  existg  at 
this  moment  in  active  operation  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  framed  out  of  English  law,  statute  and  common. 
We  have  ourselves  made  a  code  of  laws  for  India,  on  a  plan 
more  purely  philosophical  than  that  of  Mr.  Dudley  Field  and 
his  colleagues.  We  have  corlified  the  Customs  law,  and  the 
Merchant  Shipping  law,  and  no  one  has  found  out  that  the 
work  prevents  additions  to  or  amendments  in  Merchant  Ship- 
ping or  Customs  legislation,  What  can  be  done  for  the  part 
can  be  done  for  the  whole,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  codifica^ 
tion,  which  means  in  reality  the  conunon-sense  arrangement 
and  business-like  condensation  of  scattered  enactments  and 
decisions,  requires  nothing  but  courage  and  energy,  and  the 
discerning  use,  including  the  adequate  remuneration,  of  the 
ability  and  learning  Inrgely  at  hand  among  the  practising  Bar, 
But  of  at!  branches  of  our  law  none  is  so  susceptible  of  codilica- 
tion*  and  none  so  much  demands  that  ]iroces8,  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  tlie  crimlual  law.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  congratuhition  to  this  Society 
that  the  Att<»rney-General  has  introduced,  with  the  authority 
of  the  Cabinet,  a  Bill  for  codifying  the  whtdc  law  relating  to 
indictable  offences.  Such  a  step  Is  a  sure  presage  that  the 
boon  we  have  so  largely  desired  will  at  no  distant  time  bp 
granted.  It  is  not  required  of  us,  when  making  these  congra- 
tulations, U\  approve  w^ithout  reserve  of  either  the  fonn  or  the 
substance  of  the  Bill  presented.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  its  provisions  will  be  subjected  to  considerable  modification 
by  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  has  been  referred.  An  able 
paper  on  the  Bill  was  read  by  Mr.  Chaudos  Leigb  to  the  Juris- 
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prudence  DepartmeDt  on  Thursday  last,  and  a  prolonged,  and 
I  am  sure  I  maj  add  a  most  instructive,  debate  took  place 
upon  it.  The  result  may  be  summed  up  fairly  in  the  opinion 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  was  an  excellent  step  towards 
a  most  desirable  end ;  that  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill  is 
inexpugnable,  but  that  in  expression  and  details  considerable 
improvement  is  required.  Much  of  the  language  is  too  abstract, 
and  some  of  the  clauses  are  defective  in  their  provisions.  In  a 
measure  intended  for  the  use  of  others  than  the  professional 
lawyers  it  is  above  everything  important  that  the  wording  shall 
be  capable  of  being  understood  of  all  men. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  one  portion  of  the 
Bill  which  was  the  chief  topic  in  the  discussion.  I  refer  to 
those  clauses  which  provide  for  the  examination  of  the  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  prosecution.  This  is  a  question  which  has 
been  frequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Association, 
and  with  a  growing  feeling  in  support  of  a  change  in  the  law. 
I  was  glad  to  observe  that  at  this  meeting  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  admission  of  defendants  to  give  evidence  on  their 
own  behalf  was  nearly  unanimous.  Such  has  for  some  years 
been  the  law  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  and 
the  change  has  admittedly  worked  well.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  alteration  in  the  law  was  originally  made  by  a  legisla- 
tive accident  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  process  of 
enacting  a  consolidating  Bill  on  the  law  of  evidence.  It  was 
viewed  with  suspicion  at  first,  but  answered  so  well  in  practice 
that  it  was  adopted  by  other  States,  and  is  now  universally 
approved.  Some  little  time  since  our  Association  sent  to  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Attorney-General  of  every  State  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  subject,  which  were  most  courteously  answered, 
and  the  replies  showed  that  the  new  law  is  found  to  work  well 
in  practice,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  either  the  legal  pro- 
fession or  the  people  at  large  to  retrace  the  step  that  has  been 
taken.  Surely  this  is  strong  testimony  ;  for  the  American 
Bar  is  singularly  tenacious  of  ancient  English  law  and  proce- 
dure, and  the  American  people  have  inherited  with  our 
language  our  modes  of  thought  and  prepossessions,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice.  But  stronger 
perhaps  still  is  the  fact  that  the  evidence  of  defendants  is 
already  extensively  admitted  in  this  country,  and  that  no  ill 
results  seem  to  follow.  In  affiliation  cases,  in  matters  of  dispute 
between  masters  and  servants,  in  all  proceedings  under  the 
licensing  laws,  the  defendant  may  be,  and  often  is,  examined. 
The  same  rule  obtains  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and 
18  provided  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  last 
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Bssion,  and  in  several  other  gtatutcs.      If  such  testtmony  c&n 
be  taken  with  safety  before  a  couple  of  Magistrates  at  Petty* 
Sessions,  surely  the   dant^er  iinputed  to  it  in  a  Court  of  AssizoJ 
or  Quarter  Sessions  can  hardly  be  very  real.     I  am  convinces 
from  my  own  experience  in  the  chair  at  Quarter  Sesbions  that'' 
grave  injustice  is  often   imuiinent^  and  is  sometimes  actually 
done,  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  prisoner;    and  I  know  that 
the  same  opinion  is  entertained  by  my  distinj^uished  predecessoi 
in  office.  Sir  Kiehard  Ampldett.     But  so  far  from  approving  of 
the  particular  way  in  which  the  Attorney-GeneraFs   Bill  pre 
poses  to  effect  the  change,  I  can  only  regard  it   as  an  artificia 
and  rather  weak  device  to  avoid  a  straightforward  solution. 
Let   the  prisoner  be  examined,  if  he  so  desire,  just  aa   any  | 
other    witness    is    examined ;    just   as    defendants    in    affilia- 
tion cases »  who  may  have  as  much  at  stake  as  many   jirlsonera 
tried    before    juries,    are   now    examined ;    and    notliing    but  i 
good  will  be  found  to  result  from  letting  in  the  truth  through 
the  lips  of  the  one  person  who    knows   more   of  the  matter 
than  anyone  else  can. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  Attorney-Generara 
Bill  contains  one  other  improvement  of  remarkable  value  in 
our  criminal  law.  It  proposes  to  give  to  the  judge  who  tries 
the  case,  whether  he  be  Judge  of  Assize  or  Chairman  of] 
Quarter  Se^^sions,  or  Recorder,  and  in  certain  cases  to  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  the  power  of  ordering  a  new  trial. 
In  civil  actions,  the  party  against  wljoui  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
has  gone,  has  the  opportunity  aftbrded  to  him  of  moving  lor  a 
new  trial,  and  if  he  succeeds  he  has  a  fresh  chance  with 
another  jury.  But  in  criminal  cases,  though  the  issue  ig 
often  immeasurably  more  momcutous  to  the  person  involved 
than  it  Ciin  be  in  most  civil  actions,  the  law  does  not  permit  J 
any  appeal  on  the  facts,  but  takes  the  verdict  of  the  jury  aa ! 
conclusive.  There  isj  indeed,  an  irregular  sort  of  ap]>ea]  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  cap'tcity  of  adviser  of  the 
Crown  in  ita  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy ;  but 
anything  more  inconvenient  or  less  satisfactory  than  this  mode 
of  interference  yfiih  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  One  of  the  most  impoilant  elements  in 
weighing  evidence  is  the  demeanour  of  the  witnesses,  especially 
on  cross-examination.  Now  the  jury  of  course,  with  a  few 
exceptions  hardly  worth  notice,  see  and  hear  the  witnesses, 
and  judge  for  tliemselves  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  testi- 
mony. The  Secretary  of  State  neither  sees  nor  hears  a  single 
witness,  and  is  in  the  dark  on  this  importunt  side  of  the 
question,  except  &o  far  aa  he  may  be  guided  by  the  it)  forma- 
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of  the  Judge  who  tried  the  case.  So  that  you  have  an 
a.te  authority  sitting  to  overrule  the  decision  of  those 
lio  had  twice  the  means  of  knowledge  which  he  h  likely  to 
possess !  Such  a  system  is  unfair  to  an  innocent  man^  who 
ought  to  have  the  right  of  asking  a  second  jury  to  correct 
the  error  or  misapprehension,  or  the  possible  injustice,  of  the 
first.  It  is  also  unfair  to  the  administration  of  justice^  which 
sulFers  by  false  representations  to  the  Home  Office,  not  always 
capable  of  disproof.  Some  little  time  since  I  had  a  curious 
instance  before  me  of  tlie  heedless  way  in  which  people  who 
ought  to  know  better  will  lend  themselves  to  an  agitation 
.  against  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  A  man  was  tried  before  me  at 
[the  Worcestershire  Quarter  Sessions  for  a  very  grave  ofl^oe^ 
yf^B  convicted  by  the  jury  on  what  appeared  to  be  strong  and 
direct  evidence^  and  was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment.  Some  months  after  a  memorial  was 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  praying  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  the  three  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  perjury,  and  that  he  was 
in  fact  wholly  innocent.  This  memorial  was  numerously 
signed  by  clergymen,  professional  meUj  benevolent  ladies, 
respectable  tradesmen,  and  by  everyone  in  short  who  could 
be  supposed  to  give  it  weight.  It  wai?  sent  to  me,  as  usual, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  my  opinion  requested.  That 
opinion  was  brief  enough,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  statement 
of  two  little  facts,  which  the  spnpathising  memorialists  had 
somehow  forgotten  to  mention.  The  first  was  that  the  ofience 
in  question  was  committed  not  by  one  man,  as  anyone  reading 

»the  memorial  would  have  supposed,  but  by  two ;  that  it  was 
committed  in  each  other's  presence,  and  in  that  of  the  wit- 
nesses.    It  was   clear   therefore  that  if  the   witnesses   were 
perjured    as   to   one,   they  were  so  as  to  both ;    the  tale  was 
either  invented  altogether,  or  it  was  true.     The  suggestion  of 
the  memorial  was  that  the  tale    was    a   pure   invention,   the 
reason  assigned  being  that  the  character  of  the  prisoner  was 
^  80  good  as  to  make  his  commission  of  the  offence  impossible. 
H   Unluckily  for  this  theory,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  of 
H   State,  the  other  man  had  pleaded  guilty  !     Of  course  he  could 
V    have  been  called  as  a  witness  for  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  would 
have  been  called   by    the   able   counsel  for  the  defence,  bad 
there  been  any  truth  in  the  statement  afterwards  made.      The 
second  fact  omitted  was  just  as  trenchant-     Two  friends  of  the 
prisoners    had   pleaded    guilty   before    me,    at   a   subsequent 
aessions,  to  a  charge  of  attempted  subornation  of  perjury  on 
tins  very  trial !     Such  are  the  memorials  which  go  up  to  the 
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Home  Office  on  behalf  of  convicted  prisoners  I  Sueb  are  the 
documents  which  men  and  women  of  substance  and  position 
support  with  their  signatures  !  I  need  not  say  what  the  iraiic 
was.  Of  course  my  letter  routed  the  memorialists,  and  the 
villain  will  serve  every  day  of  his  sentence.  But  it  might  well 
have  been  otherwise ;  and  there  is  nothing  I  wish  more  in  the 
interests  of  justice  than  that  the  answers  to  such  appli-  , 
cants  can  be,  *  You  have  your  remedy ;  ask  for  a  second 
trial,  a  trial  which  will  not  be  decided  by  private  influ- 
ence or  invented  facts  on  paper,  but  by  witnesses  who  must 
go  openly  into  the  box  and  face  that  ordeal  from  which  false-  | 
hood  instinctively  shrinks,  or  by  which  it  is  promptly  detected,* 
Above  all^  such  an  alteration  in  the  law  will  be  a  boon  in  casea 
involving  the  death  penalty.  There  have  been  several  grave 
scandals  within  my  memory  on  conviction  for  murder,  The 
accused  person,  man  or  woman,  has  been  of  a  class  somewhat 
above  that  of  the  ordinar)^  criminal,  and  immediately  on  con- 
viction there  has  ensued  an  exertion  of  influence*  more  or  lesa 
open,  to  obtain  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  For  reasons  either 
not  given  at  all,  or  given  with  convenient  obscurity,  the  sentence 
is  set  aside,  and  a  great  shock  is  given  to  tlie  reputation  of  public 
justice.  In  such  cases,  whether  tJie  verdict  has  been  right  or 
wrong,  the  only  just  or  wise  course  is  a  second  trial ;  when 
an  acquittal  on  the  evidence  may  correct  a  lamentable  error, 
or  a  second  verdict  of  guilty  by  an  independent  jurj"  may 
remove  all  doubt  from  the  public  mind.  You  will  agree  that 
if  this  provision  in  the  Bill  be  ultimately  carried,  a  signal 
blot  will  have  been  removed  from  that  portion  of  our  law 
which  is  on  the  whole  the  subject  of  reasonable  pride,  our  system* 
of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

At  our  Liverpool  meeting,  held  two  years  since,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Association  was  naturally  called  to  the  condition  of 
roei*ehant  seamen,  and  since  that  time  a  committee,  at  the 
request  of  our  council,  have  frequently  coDsidered  the  subject. 
We  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1877,  pointing 
out  the  evils  which  we  thought  required  some  remedy,  and 
ifuggesting  amendments  in  the  law,  but  we  also  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  whole 
question  in  its  various  aspectsJ     We  specially  enumerated  as 


*  The  folloiruig  were  tho  resolatioos  paued  by  the  Committee  to  which  Om 
Bulgcct  was  referred.  They  were  udopted  by  the  Cotmeil  of  the  Associi^tioD,  &ad 
yoiicttted  to  the  Preaideiit  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  with  a  memorial  praying  for  a. 
Boyal  CommkBioD : — 

*  L  That  one  of  the  subjecU  recommended  to  the  Goremmcnt  for  ioqniry  by 
a  Eoyal  CommiwioiL  ehcmld  bo,  io  what  way  a  better  ffnpply  of  trained  i 
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deserang  inquiry  the  health  of  seamen  afloat,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  ships,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Mercantile 

ean  be  aeeined  for  the  merchant  serrice — whether  bj  means  of  training  ships  or 
tnining  sehoola  for  boys,  or  bj  granting  a  bonus  to  shipowners  who  carry  appren- 
tieea,  or  bj  mulcting  those  shipowners  who  do  not  cany  apprentices,  or  bj  all  or 
an  J  of  theoe  ways,  or  in  what  other  way  ? 

'  2.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Government  to  provide  by  legislation,  that 
no  seaman  shall  be  allowed  to  be  received  on  board  any  foreign  bound  merchant 
ahip  who  is  at  the  time  sofibring  from  any  contagions  or  infections  disease. 

'  3.  That  the  whole  question  of  the  health  of  seamen  afloat,  including  their  diet, 
cJothing;  medicinal  attendance,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship,  and  also  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  mercantile  marine,  the  best  mode  of  registering  that  mortality 
with  greater  accuracy  than  at  present,  and  of  causing  inquiry  before  paying  ok 
into  casea  of  violent  death,  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  proposed  Boyal  Com- 


'  4.  That  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  improvidence  and  demoralisa- 
tion,  with  their  resulting  evils,  in  the  Merchant  Service  are  caused  by  the  vicious 

ram  now  enforeed  by  law,  of  delaying  the  payment  of  wages  some  days  after 
arrival  of  a  ship  in  port,  this  question  should  be  strongly  recommended  for 
inqoiry  by  the  Bojral  Commission. 

'  5.  Tliat  considering  the  present  evils  of  the  Advance  Note  System,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Oommittee  that  the  Boyal  Commission  should  inquire  into  this 
anbject  with  a  view  to  the  substitution,  in  lieu  of  that  system,  of  frequent  pay- 
ments by  monthly  allotments  of  back  wages  or  otherwise,  on  the  plan  now  pursued 
with  aigiuil  success  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 

'  6.  That  inasmuch  as  the  State  confers  upon  sea  officers  unusual  authority 
over  their  fellow  subjects,  it  is  desirable  to  inquire  whether  the  test  as  to  educa- 
tion and  character  for  the  position  of  second  mate  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  proper 
azsrcise  of  that  authority. 

'  7.  That  it  is  desirable  to  inquire,  whether  great  advantage  might  not  accrue 
by  materially  extending  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  voluntary  examination  fur 
extra  master,  and  by  according  to  officers  thus  qualifying  a  distinctive  title  and 
legalised  uniform,  with  more  extensive  disciplinary  powers  than  those  accorded  to 
oidinaiy  masters. 

*  8.  That  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  fix  a 
standard  of  qualification  for  A.B.,  and  to  gi^e  that  rating  only  after  due  con- 
sideration. 

'  9.  That  it  is  advisable  that  the  Master's  powers  for  enforcing  discipline  should 
be  defined  with  greater  precision  ;  and  the  various  modes  of  punishment  stated, 
and  instructions  on  discipline  issued,  by  authority,  as  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 

*  10.  That  it  is  desirable  that  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
desertion,  as  to  the  ports  in  which  it  most  prevails,  and  as  to  the  special  causes 
operating  at  those  ports  to  provoke  or  excuse  the  offence,  and  whether  or  not  con- 
ventions on  the  subject  with  Foreign  Gtovemments  would  diminish  the  evil. 

*  11.  That  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry,  how  far  the  clauses  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  1854,  as  to  discipline,  requiring  offences  to  be  entered  in  the 
Log-Book,  have  proved  ineffectual  and  require  amendment. 

*  12.  That  the  growing  importance  of  our  commerce  by  sea,  the  special  legisla- 
tion that  it  requires,  and  the  increasing  number  of  matters  in  connection  therewith 
demanding  official  supervision,  call  for  inquiry  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

•18.  That  it  is  desirable  to  consider  what  means  can  be  taken  to  preserve  to 
mewiant  seamen  rest  from  unnecessary  work  on  Sundays,  especirtlly  in  foreign 
harboors. 

*  14.  That  it  is  desirable  to  inquire  as  to  the  advantages,  public  and  personal, 
of  establishing  a  Pension  and  Life  Insurance  Fund  for  seamen  in  connection  with 
the  Shipping  Offices,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  sailors  and  their 
families.^ 
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Marine ;    the  evils  arising  from  the  present  Tietous  syBtem  of 
delaying    the    payment   of    wages   for  some   days  after   the 
arrival  of  a  ship  in  port ;   also  those  caused  by  the  advance 
note,  and  the   superior   advantages  of  payment  by  monthly] 
allotmentd  or  otherwise,  as  is  done  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  and 
fjo  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  pension  and  life  insurance  ] 
fund    for   seamen^    adapted   to   their  peculiar  circumstances,  I 
During  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  BiJl  was  introduced  to  I 
effect  various  improvements  in  the  Merchant   Shipping   law,  ^ 
and  at  our  suggestion  several  clauses  were  added  in  committee 
to  carry  out    some  of  our  views  in  regai-d  to  the  payment  of 
wages.     The  Bill  was  finally  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  ques-J 
tion    remains   open  for   conaideration.      It  may   be  plausibly! 
urged  that  by  continuing  special  supervision  over  seamen,  and 
r^HBven  increasing  the  legislative  control  over  them  and  those  who 
iploy  them,  you  tend  to  keep  this  important  class  in  a  state 
of  tutelage,  and  by  diminishing  self-reliance   to  increase    the 
very  evil  of  improvidence  which  your  measures  are  designed  to 
check.     This  is  a  real  duuger,  and  must  be  fairly  considered. 
But  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  forget  that  the  condition 
the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  has  been  greatly  impn3vei 
within  living  memory  by  the  means  it  is   now    proposed   to 
adopt  for  tlic  Mercantile  Marine.      The  council  will  continue 
to  urge  the  subject  on  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 

Two  Acts  of  an  important  nature  have  passed  this  year^ 
and  are  now  in  operation,  which  bear  on  the  question  so  ofte 
discussed  here,  as  to  local  government  in  counties  and  rural' 
districts.  We  have  long  urged,  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  true,  that  a  county  authority  of  some  kind  ia 
necessary  for  any  adequate  sanitary  administration.  But  the 
unfortunate  error  has  been  committed  of  postponing  the  crea- 
tion of  any  such  authority  to  the  era,  as  yet  undetermined,  o£^ 
an  elective  County  Board.  The  Royal  Sanitary  Commissiod^ 
which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Norton,  did  so  much 
valuable  work,  are  largely  answerable  for  this  mistake;  for 
mistake  it  surely  is  to  confound  tlje  question  of  a  local  centre 
of  authority  with  the  question  how  that  authority  is  to  be  consti* 
tuted.  The  Commissioners  advised  in  their  report,  but  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  it  was  by  a  bare  majority  they  did  so,  that 
sanitary  administration  could  only  be  entrusted  to  an  elective 
body*  and  as  Boards  of  Guardians  are  mainly  elected,  and  ibe 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  not,  they  decided  for  the  former 
aa  the  sanitary  authority,  and  thus  was  lost  the  essential 
advantage  of  an  authority  ruling  a  wide  area,  and  possessing 
influence  and   intelligence   that  make  it  morally  paramount 
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in  a  oonnty.    Mr.  Stansfeld,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Local 
GroYemment    Board,    with    the    best   intentions,    but    with 
scanty  experience  in  rural  matters,  fell  headlong  into  this 
pitfall ;   and  the   Sanitary  Act,  despite  the  protest  of  this 
Association,    supported    by    all    the    weightiest    sanitarians 
in   England,  vested  the  rural  sanitary   authority  wholly  in 
Boards  of  Gruardians,  supervised  only  by  an  over-wrought 
department  of  State,  which  dogs  its  own  wheels  with  detail 
while  it  paralyses  local  action.     So  far  from  accusing  Boards 
of  Guardians  of  neglecting  their  duty,  I  think  it  is  only  mar- 
vellous how  much  work  they  contrive  to  get  through.     But  it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  by  heaping  upon  them  new  func- 
tions continually,  some  sanitary  and  some  educational,  you  are 
not  so  over-weighting  them  as  to  ^endanger  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  their  primary  and  true  responsibility,  the  relief  of  the 
poor.     Now  the  Highways'  Amendment  Act,  which  for  the 
first  time  invests   Quarter   Sessions  with  a  general  county 
authority  in  highway  matters,  empowering  the  court  to  alter 
existing  districts  and  create  new  ones,  to  control  the  action  of 
Highway   Boards  and  supervise  their  care  of  the  roads,  to 
lay  down  bye-laws  applicable   to  the  entire  county,  and  to 
exercise,  in  short,  a  superior  and  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  highway  administration,  has  furnished  a  precedent  which 
may  be  useful  in  other  matters.     Why  should  not  Quarter 
Sessions  be  made,  with  somewhat  similar  powers,  the  county 
sanitary  authority  ?     I  agree  with  Lord  Norton  that  what  we 
want  is  not  the  multiplying  of  medical  officers  of  health,  but  a 
more  effective  organisation,  and  a  closer  attention  to  sanitary 
detail.     This   is  just  what  would  be  brought  about  by  an 
authority  central  in  a  county,  which  might  maintain  one  well- 
paid  medical  officer  at  a  less  cost  than  some  score  of  subordinates 
at  present  employed,  and  taking  on  itself  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  always  dealt  with  better  in  a  wide  area,  leave  the 
smaller  Sanitary  Boards  to  look  after  nuisances  and  such-like 
work.     This  consummation  may  be  helped  on  by  a  provision 
ID  another  Act,  which  may  lead  to  more  result  than  at  first 
appears.     The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  the  last 
session,  in  giving  power  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to 
delegate  its  authority  to  an  executive  committee,  provides  that 
the  Court  may  place  on  such  committees  persons  other  than 
justices.     The  importance  of  this  enactment  is  considerable, 
eyen.for  the  immediate   object  alone.      It   enables   Quarter 
Sessions  to  obtain  the  services  of  practical  men  in  carrying  out 
the  measure,  and  to  utilise  their  experience  and  ability  in  the 
public  service.     But  there  is  in  it  much  more  than  this.     The 
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principle,  it  will   be  perceived,   may  be   extended   to   other 

branches  of  county  adrainistration,  and  thus  the  ratepayers  may 
be  brought  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  justices,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  distant  and  perhaps  doubtful  benefit  of  an  elected 
Board.  Of  all  aj^itations  I  ever  remember,  that  for  obtaining 
County  Boards  has  cx)l lapsed  the  most  completely.  The  County 
Government  Bill  was  its  deathblow.  Everyone  was  in  favour 
of  the  change  till  the  change  appeared  to  be  imminent^  and 
then  it  was  all  at  once  discovered  that  it  was  wanted  by 
nobody.  The  truth  is  that  the  existing  government  of  our 
counties  is  universally  trusted,  and  while  its  antiquity  appeals 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  its  independence  and  integrity 
furnish  a  solid  ground  for  maintaining  it  intact.  Now  that  the 
craze  which  prevented  any  ^Idition  to  its  powers  seems  tp  be 
exploded,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
will  be  constituted  the  superior  authority  in  all  sanitary,  educa-  j, 
tional,  and  possibly  poor-law,  as  well  aa  highway,  matters.  ■ 
Such  a  development  of  local  government  in  its  most  influential  H 
form  would  lay  at  once  and  for  ever  the  spectre  of  cen- 
tralisation. 

Passing  over  some  questions  of  education,  debated  at  this 
meeting,  on  which  I  had  designed  to  touch,  I  have  only  spare  jl 
to  add  a  few  words  on  that  Section  of  Art  which  is  the  latest'B 
addition  to  our  organisation.     Nothing  has  struck  me  so  much, 
when  considering  the  various  phases  of  our  social  life,  as  the 
development  of  taste  and  the  desire  for  art-study  which  have 
sprung  up  within  this  generation  in  England.     It  is  not  only 
that  schools  of  art  have  multiplied,  but  that  artistic  ideas  seem 
to  be  permeating  the  population  to  a  degree  which  I  venture  to 
think  was  unknown  some  thirty  years  ago.     The  object  of  our  J 
Art  Section  must   be  to  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  giving  thiaj 
impulse  a  wholesome  direction.     The  pursuit  of  Art,  like  that  i 
of  literature,  may  mean  mental  health,  or  it  may  mean  poison* 
The  loftiest  attributes  of  the  human  mind,  the  highest  attain- 
ment of  its  faculties^  may  be  put   to  the  worst  uses.     The. 
great  poet  of  our  age  has  given  a  warning  to  the  speculative 
moralist : — 

*  Hold  thou  the  good :  define  it  well : 
For  fear  divme  philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procureiis  to  the  Lords  of  Hell/  ^ 

It  is  at  least  as  certain  that  the  noble  faculty  of  imagination,  of 
which  Art  is  the  child  and  the  handmaid,  may  pander  only 
vilely  to  the  basest  appetites  of  man.     I  said  the  other  day,' 

*  Tennyson  8  *  In  Meraoriam/ 
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and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  this  Association  can,  by  its  influence, 
foster  the  pure.and  refined  use  of  artistic  genius,  and  train  the 
national  mind  to  the  conception  that  the  most  brilliant  and 
wonderful  in  Art  is  also  the  most  chaste  and  true,  then  it  will 
confer,  perhaps,  the  highest  benefit  in  its  power  on  the  coming 
generation  of  Englishmen. 
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CODIFICATION   OF   THE   CBIMINAL   LAW. 

The  Codification  of  the  Criminal  LatOy  with  special  reference 
to  the  Attomey-GeneraVs  Bill.  By  tiie  Hon.  E.  Chandos 
Leigh,  Barrister  at  Law,  Recorder  of  Stamford. 

THROUGHOUT  this  discussion  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  a  digest  and  a  code, 
a  digest  being  a  statement  of  the  law  as  it  exists,  a  code  being 
a  statement  of  the  law  as  it  should  be.' 

The  codification  of  the  criminal  law  divides  itself  into 
two  parts.  First,  a  penal  code  defining  crimes  and  fixing 
punishments.  Secondly,  a  code  of  criminal  procedure,  dealing 
with  the  constitution  of  criminal  courts,  and  the  trial  of  in- 
dictable offences. 

To  that  great  jurist  Sir  James  Stephen,  I  am  much  in- 
debted for  some  valuable  information  he  has  afforded  me  in  the 
preparation  of  this  paper.  That  being  so,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  at  times  use  his  very  language ;  1  have  therefore  endea- 
Toured  in  the  next  page  shortly  to  summarise  his  views  and 
ideas  of  what  a  code  should  be.* 

*  A  code  should  be  an  arrangement  of  the  law  in  an  intel- 
ligible and  systematic  manner.  Principles  should  be  extracted 
from  cases  and  text-writers.  The  statute  law  should  be  re- 
drawn, to  give  its  effect  in  a  clearer  and  shorter  form.  Sta- 
tutes are  often  amended  by  subsequent  statutes,  and  are 
expounded  by  judicial  decisions.     A  code  should  give  effect  to 

*  Lord  Coleridge's  speech  on  Codification,  February  6,  1877. 
'  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Lecture,  February  6,  1877. 
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them  as  so  amended  and  expounded.  A  penal  code  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  embrace  all  acts  which  expose  those  who  do  them 
to  a  penalty^  such  as  a  case  of  literary  or  artistic  piracy ;  nor 
should  it  include  those  enactments  of  our  statute  law  which  no 
one  would  describe  as  part  of  our  criminal  law,  but  which 
nevertheless  forbid  a  variety  of  acts  under  pain  of  punishment^ 
such  as  the  law  relatins  to  the  re^tration  of  births  and  deaths; 
but  it  should  consist  oi  a  definition  and  classification  of  such 
acts  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  prevent  by  punishment 
because  they  are  injurious  to  the  public  or  to  individuals,  and 
it  should  specify  the  punishments  to  be  incurred  by  those  who* 
commit  them.  The  object  of  those  who  codify  is  not  to  intro- 
duce radical  changes  into  the  law,  but  to  throw  the  law  into  • 
clear  and  rational  form,  and  having  done  so,  to  ascertain  its 
merits  and  defects ;  to  affirm  the  one,  to  remove  the  other.  The 
code  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  existing  institutions  of 
the  country.  We  must  start  from  what  we  have  got ;  we  must 
begin  by  re-arrangement,  by  improving  forms  of  expression^ 
by  ascertaining  what  is  objectionable,  what  is  technical,  what 
belongs  to  a  past  age  and  generation ;  and  finally  we  must 
adapt  the  result  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  feeling/ 

This  is  a  short  summary  of  what  strikes  me  as  being  Sir 
James's  views  on  the  main  points  of  the  question  of  penal 
codification,  expressed  at  length  in  his  lecture.  I  trust  that 
they  have  been  fairly  and  correctly  summarised  by  me. 

I  apprehend  also  that  the  advantages  of  codification  will 
be  great  to  those  who  have  to  administer  and  practise  the  law. 
At  present  the  legal  profession  have  to  decide  on  what  one  man 
has  written,  what  another  has  said,  to  consult  text-books,  to 
arrive,  at  a  correct  decision  on  one  case  after  looking  through 
numberless  cases  which  are  all  supposed  to  be  in  point,  out  which 
turn  out  not  to  be  so.^  Codification  ought  to  a  great  extent  to 
remedy  this.  I  use  the  words  '  to  a  great  extent,'  because  on 
looking  through  the  Bill  I  can  find  certain  parts  on  which  some 
difficulties  may  still  arise  for  the  decision  of  judges,  raised  by 
the  ingenuity  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  drive  a 
coach  and  horses  through  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Sir  James  Stephen  that  it  would 
constitute  a  new  branch  of  literature  and  of  public  education 
(except  to  those  who  are  to  study  the  law),  partly  for  the  reason 
given  above.  One  must  have  lawyers  as  a  necessary  evil  in  a 
civilised  community,  and  every  man  being  his  own  lawyer 
might  be  as  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbours,  as 
every  man  being  his  own  doctor.  *  To  us  as  lawyers,'  said 
*  Lord  Justice  Bromwell's  Speech,  February  6,  1S77. 
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Liord  Justice  Bramwell, '  a  code  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is 
not  so  to  the  public  at  large,  and  I  do  not  think  any  man,  un- 
less under  compulsion,  or  not  one  man  in  a  hundred,  would 
study  the  code.'  I  myself  go  even  further  than  the  learned 
jud^,  and  say  that  perhaps  the  one  man  in  a  hundred  might 
get  mto  a  scrape  if  he  did  so  unassisted,  and  acted  on  his  un- 
aided knowledge.  But  perhaps,  as  a  practising  barrister,  I  am 
on  this  point  prejudiced. 

As  general  literature,  then,  I  am  not  prepared  to  expect 
great  tmngs  from  a  legal  code,  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
of  its  advantage  to  the  law  of  the  country,  and  of  its  advan- 
tage to  the  judges  and  the  whole  legal  profession.  Finally, 
to  use  Lord  Justice  Bramwell's  words,  '  It  must  improve  the 
law ;  you  cannot  put  an  absurdity  into  a  code.' 

Now,  adopting  the  idea  sketched  out  of  what  a  code  should 
be,  I  think  every  unprejudiced  person  will  pronounce  the 
present  Bill  to  be  on  the  whole  a  great  success.  Its  object  is 
to  codify  the  law  by  which  indictable  offences  are  defined  (hence 
tbe  title  Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Ofiences)  Bill),  and  liie  law 
regulating  the  procedure  by  which  such  ofiences  are  punished. 
It  has  aimed  at  reducing  t^e  existing  body  of  law  to  a  definite 
written  form ;  it  has  aimed  at  removing  various  defects  and 
technicalities  which  have  up  to  this  time  detracted  from  the 
results  of  the  criminal  law  and  its  procedure.  It  classifies 
crimes  under  certain  heads :  — 

1.  Offences  against  the  general  authority  of  Government. 

2.  Ofiences  by  and  against  public  officers. 

3.  Acts  injurious  to  the  public  generally. 

4.  Ofiences  against    the    person  and  personal  rights  of 
individuals. 

5.  Ofiences  against  the  rights  of  property. 

By  this  classification  the  Bill  deals  with  the  subject  matter  of 
criminal  law,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  '  crime.' 
It  omits,  and  I  think  rightly,  matters  which  may  be  said  to  be 
indictable,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  being 
merely  sanctioning  enactments ;  it  omits  ofiences  against  con- 
stitutional law,  some  of  which  would  be  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary impeachment,  whilst  others  are  almost  obsolete ;  it 
omits  some  offences  which  when  committed  for  the  first  and 
second  time  can  be  punished  summarily  (and  are  therefore 
mixed  up  with  summary  ofiences  with  which  the  Bill  does  not 
deal),  but  which  become  indictable  when  committed  for  the 
third  time,  such  as  ofiences  for  injuring  trees  and  night  poaching 
(excepting  the  statutable  ofience  of  three  persons  armed  enter- 
ing land  by  night  in  pursuit  of  game ;  the  section  of  that  Act, 
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9  Geow  I  V„  c.  69,  g.  9,  being  transferred  by  clause  50  to  the 
prescDt  Bill).  I  think  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  with 
these  exceptions  it  profesdes  to  deal  with  all  indictable  ofTenees, 
There  may  be,  of  course,  sorae  offences  at  common  law  not 
meluded  in  its  pro\isions;  if  there  are,  they  would  still  be 
indictable  at  common  law. 

At  this  point,  altliouf^h  a  little  out  of  order,  I  must  allude 
to  clause  286,  which  abolishes  the  distinction  between  felonies 
and  misdemeanours.  I  shall  speak  again  of  this  abolitioo 
when  I  come  to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  relates  to  pro- 
cedure. The  distinction  has  been  a  useless  one  since  th© 
abolition  of  forfeiture.  In  fact,  many  misdemeanours  are  now 
punishable  with  greater  severity  than  many  felonies.  Why 
should  a  false  pretence,  by  means  of  which  thousands  of 
pounds  may  be  obtained,  be  a  misdemeanour,  and  subject  ta 
a  lees  maximum  punishment,  than  stealing  an  old  coat  from  a 
boat,  which  amounts  to  a  felony  ?  Consider  the  confusion,  I 
might  almost  say  the  absurdity,  which  may  arise  now  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  false  pretence.  If  the  offence  turn  out  to  be 
larceny  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  t^  be  acquitted  of  the 
false  pretence,  but  though  it  does  turn  out  to  be  larceny  he  is 
not  to  be  convicted  of  larceny  which  is  a  felony. 

Another  change  in  the  law  is  the  omission  of  the  word 
*  malice '  from  the  Bill,  To  the  layman  and  the  lawyer  that 
word  has  always  borne  a  different  signification.  *  To  n 
lawyer,'  it  has  been  said,  '  malice  means  wilful  illegality  and 
includes  recklessness;  to  a  layman  it  means  discreditable 
personal  ill^mll/  The  Bill  substitutes  the  legal  explanation  of 
the  word  for  the  word  itself;  take,  for  example,  clause  176, 
where  defamatory  libel  is  defined  *  as  matter  tending  either 
directly,  or  by  insinuation  or  irony,  to  expose  any  person  to 
hatred  or  ridicule/  I  refer  you  also  to  the  definition  of 
murder  in  clause  134. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  punishments,  a  wide  dis- 
cretion is  still  left  to  the  presiding  judge.  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  uncertainty  of  punishments,  I  do  not  think  any  Act 
of  Parliament  ought  to  deprive  judges  of  that  discretion. 
But  trained  and  competent  judges  you  must  have.  Under 
the  term  judge,  I  here  include  anyone  who  can  try  an 
indictable  offence,  be  he  judge  of  the  superior  court,  cbairmaii 
of  quarter  sessions,  or  recorder.  Fix  the  maximum  punish- 
ment on  some  system  if  you  please,  but  leave  the  different 
degrees  of  guilt  in  an  offence  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  person  who  tries  it.  Take  manslaughter,  for  instance, 
in  some  cases  barely   removed  from   murder,  worthy  to   be 
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punished  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  in  others  worthy  only 
of  imprisonment  for  a  day. 

In  practioe  a  maximum  sentence  is  rarely  given ;  a  famous 
judge  when  on  the  bench  told  me  he  had  never  given,  and 
never  would  give,  two  years'  imprisonment  in  offences  where 
that  was  the  maximum   sentence;    he  considered  it  insup- 
portable, and  much  worse  than  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
1  suppose,  as  it  does  not  matter  practically  what  the  maximum 
punidbment  really  is,  provided  it  is  fixed  sufficiently  high,  the 
anomalies  still  remain    in    the    Bill    that,   amongst  others, 
whereas  a  conspiracy  and  threat  to  murder  is  only  punishable 
witili  ten  years'  penal  servitude,  stealing  an  heiress  and  throw- 
injg  explosive  substances  at  a  ship  or  house  are  punishable 
wnh  fourteen  years.     In  cases  of  fraudulent  misappropriation 
tnd  forgery,  some  alterations  have  been  made  in  fixing  punish- 
ments, to  which  I  shall  allude  when  I  deal  with  those  parts  of 
AeBilL 

Clauses  14  and  15  of  the  Bill  deal  with  previous  convic- 
tions and  cumulative  punishments ;  in  the  latter  clause  the  case 
is  contemplated  of  a  man  being  found  guilty,  say  of  aiding  three 
separate  persons  to  escape  from  prison,  for  which  he  would  at 
present  be  liable  to  six  years  imprisonment;  by  clause  15  a 
scale  is  provided  according  to  which  a  sentence  of  penal  servi- 
tude mi^t  be  passed  in  such  cases. 

Although  the  first  four  parts  of  the  Bill  contain  little  but 
a  reproduction  of  the  existing  criminal  law,  still  there  are 
portions  well  worthy  of  discussion,  especiallv  in  part  1,  chap.  iiL, 
undor  the  title  '  matter  of  excuse.'  To  begin  with,  I  wish 
the  statutory  declaration  that  no  act  done  by  any  child  under 
seyen  shall  be  an  indictable  offence  could  be  carried  a  little 
fbrther,  and  that  something  could  be  done  to  stop  what  we 
frequently  see,  children  of  tender  years  being  sent  to  gaol  for 
offences  which  at  the  most  their  parents  should  be  ordered  to 

r've  a  slight  whipping  for.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  children, 
would  mention  that  the  Bill  does  not  alter  the  period  of 
detention  in  prison  before  a  juvenile  offender  is  sent  to  a 
reformatory.  I  wish  it  could  be  left  to  the  judge's  discretion 
to  say  whether  the  offender  was  to  be  sent  to  prison  in  the 
first  instance,  or  sent  direct  to  the  reformatory  if  practicable. 
My  excuse  for  mentioning  what  barely  comes  within  the 
povince  of  this  paper  is  that  it  is  a  subject  alluded  to  at  some 
length  in  the  noble  President's  address ;  that  it  is  a  subject 
emmently  fitted  to  be  discussed  at  our  meetings ;  and,  lastly, 
that  I  myself  at  the  Liverpool  Congress  took  part  in  an 
interesting  debate  on  the  punishment  of  juvenile  offenders. 
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On  the  question  of  drunkeimess  the  old  maxim  that  *  drunken- 
ness is  no  excuse  for  crime  *  seems  to  be  somewhat  modified,  I 
leave  out  the  first  part  of  clause  21,  which  clearly  applies  to 
acts  committed  when  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens^ 
or  has  become  partially  or  totally  out  of  his  mind  firom  drink ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  provides  that  if  the  existence 
of  a  gpecifilc  intention  is  essential  to  tiie  commission  of  an 
offence,  then  the  jury  may  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  drunk  in  deciding  whether  he  had  that 
intention,  I  have  sometimes  heard  this  doctrine  urged  by 
counsel  in  order  to  reduce  a  wounding  with  intent  to  do 
grievous  bodily  harm  to  an  unlawful  wounding,  and  I  have 
heard  it  in  a  modified  degree  approved  of  and  laid  before 
juries  by  judges  in  summing  up  in  such  cases;  but  now  it  is  to 
form  part  ot  the  statute  law,  I  think  I  could  suggest  many 
cases  in  which  it  will  be  used  with  great  effect  by  the  prisoner's 
advocate,  and  give  a  loop-hole  to  timid  jurymen  either  for  an 
acquittal  or  a  reduction  of  the  graver  nature  of  the  charge. 

One  more  instance  in  this  chapter.  I  aUude  to  clause  22, 
under  the  head  of  compulsion ;  *  No  presumption  shall  hence- 
forth be  made  that  married  women  committing  offences  in  the 
presence  of  their  husbands  do  so  under  compulsion  by  their 
husbands/  In  my  judgment  a  wise  alteration  of  the  existing 
law,  as  in  many  cases  the  woman  ia  the  worst  of  the  two. 

The  remainder  of  the  Bill,  commencing  with  part  6,  is  prin- 
cipally a  recast  of  the  Consolidation  Acta  of  186L  At  the 
time  these  Acts  were  passed,  they  brought  together  every  en- 
actment then  in  force,  out  they  did  not  touch  the  common  law 
definitions  of  crimes.  The  Bill  proposes  to  incorporate  these 
definitions  and  to  simplify  the  Consolidation  Acts. 

Murder  and  manslaughter  are  defined  according  to  the 
existing  law,  but  I  apprehend,  if  this  Bill  passes,  we  shall  not 
have  indictments  for  murder  in  this  sort  of  case :  namely,  wh" 
a  roan  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  guilty  of  murder  who  shoots 
a  fowl  with  intention  to  steal  it,  and  accidentally  kills  a  man 
whom  he  does  not  see.  In  alluding  to  this  case.  Lord  Justice 
Bramwell  said  he  once  heard  Chief  Baron  Pollock  justify  the 
principle,  on  the  ground  that  if  a  man  is  attempting  to  commit 
a  great  offence,  he  must  ttike  the  consequences  of  the  misfortune^ 
of  homicide  resulting  from  it.  But  with  all  due  deference  td 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron,  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  pnahiiig 
principles  too  fan 

Another  provision  in  the  Bill  Is,  that,  in  cases  of  tnfanticide« 
a  jury  may  con\ict  of  manslaughter.  This  provision,  in  my 
judgment,  will  dimiuiah  instead  of  increasing  the  crime.     In 
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my  own  experience  I  have  met  with  really  bad  cases  of  infan- 
ticide which  resulted  only  in  verdicts  of  concealment  of  birth, 
simply  because  a  jury  were  afraid  to  convict  of  murder,  know- 
ing the  consequences  such  a  verdict  involved ;  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  woman  has  been  executed  of  late  years  for 
infanticide.  The  Bill  proposes  to  recognise  a  woman's  peculiar 
situation  at  the  period  of  childbirth,  leaving  the  jury  to  take 
into  consideration  *her  being  deprived,  at  the  time  she  com- 
mitted the  offence,  by  reason  of  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  of 
the  power  of  self-control.' 

The  words,  *  power  of  self-control,'  occur  also  in  clause  136, 
under  the  heading  of  effect  and  definition  of  provocation  :  pro- 
vocation being  there  defined  as  '  any  wrongful  act  or  omission 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  deprive  an  ordinary  person,  aggrieved 
thereby,  of  the  power  of  self-control.'     Are  words  then  to  con- 
stitute sufficient  provocation  to  reduce  a  murder  to  a  man- 
slaughter ?     The  jury,  as  in  the  question  of  drunkenness,  being 
the  judges  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  provocation,  are  the  jury  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  words  and  the  character  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  uttered  ?     Words  out  of  the  mouth 
of  one  person  may  bear  a  very  different  signification  to  words 
out  of  the  mouth  of  another.     I  am  reminded  of  the  line,  out 
of  Measure  for  Measure, 

*  That  in  the  Captain's  but  a  cholerick  word, 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy.' 

The  remarks  I  made  on  the  drunkenness  clause  I  think  apply 
here  also. 

Part  6  of  the  Bill  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  Larceny 
Act  (24  and  25  Vic.  c.  96).  It  provides  not  only  for  all 
indictable  matters  contained  therein,  but  it  defines  in  addition 
the  whole  law  on  the  subject.  Under  the  term  'fraudulent 
misappropriation '  it  includes,  amongst  other  crimes,  theft, 
criminal  breach  of  trust,  and  obtaining  property  by  false  pre- 
tences. In  defining  theft,  it  omits  '  the  carrying  away,'  or 
*  asportation  '  of  the  old  law.  Criminal  breach  of  trust  includes 
embezzlement,  larceny  by  bailees,  and  frauds  by  bankers  or 
agents. 

In  future  we  shall  not  be  burdened  with  the  fine  distinc- 
tions between  larceny,  embezzlement,  and  false  pretences. 
One  term,  *  fraudulent  misappropriation,'  will  include  all.  A 
new  offence  is  created  under  the  term  *  criminal  breach  of 
trust'  The  following  is  an  instance : — '  A  man,  not  in  service, 
who  is  entrusted  with  a  cheque  to  get  changed,  and  appropriates 
the  proceeds,  at  present  commits  no  crime.     It  is  not  larceny 
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by  a  bailee,  because  he  had  not  to  return  the  specific  ariicU 
entrusted  to  him.     He  is  only  liable  for  a  breach  of  tru^t  i 
civ  il  courts.     Under  the  code  he  will  be  punbhable  for  cri- 
breach  of  trust 

The  words  of  clause  lil7,  the  finding  clause,  are  some 
peculiar.    I  hope  it  will  be  discussed.    I  take  it  that  the  woi 

*  at  the  time  of  misappropriation '  contemplate  a  conviction  in 
those  cases  where  a  person  finds  lost  goods  and  means  to  returi 
them  if  he  can  find  the  owner^  and,  althoui^h  he  had  no  guilt 
mind  at  the  time  of  finding,  yet  subsequently  ascert^iining 
whom  they  belonged »  changes  his  mind  and  appropriates  the 
According  to  the  existing  law,  the  *  mni^i  rea.  or  guilty  min 
must  be  contemporaneous  with  the  finding;  and  that  man  no 
would  be  acquittedi  whilst  a  bailee  of  goi>ds,  such  as  a  earn 
who  received  the  goods  perfectly  innocently  and  subseqaeiltli 
misappropriates  them,  w^ould  be  guilty  of  theft. 

Clause  1S)!>  deals  with  the  punishments  for  fraudulent  ml 
appropriations.  It  proceeds  on  a  graduated  scale.  In  fact  it 
a  revival  to  some  extent  of  the  old  distinction  between  gram 
and  petty  larceny.  This  method  will  certainly  fix  the  max! 
mum  punishment  on  a  more  certain  system.  The  general  te 
MVaudulent  misappropriation*  being  extensively  applied, 
sliall  not  for  tlie  future  have  ( inter  alia)  those  anomalies  betwi 
the  punishment  of  larceny  and  false  pretences^  to  which  1  havi 
already  alluded. 

Forgery  wiia  originally  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law 
the  Consolidation  Act  of  1861  collected  together  the  specii 
provisions  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  gravity  of 
crime.     The  present  Bill  subjects  all  forgers  what-soever,  inclu- 
ding of  course  forgers  at  common  law,  Xjo  thi*ee  ditferent  el 
of  punishments.     It  abolishes  in  a  great  measure  the  intric; 
language  which  we  find  in  the  Act  of  18G1  ;  and  by  defininj 

*  valuable  security  '  not  only  puts  every  clause  in  which  it 
used  on  an  iutelligible  basis,  but  obviates  also  the  necessity 
ringing  the  changes  in  a  forgery   indictment  on  the  woi 

*  undertaking,  order,  warrant,  authority,  request*' 

I  have  no  further  remarks  to  make  on  the  first  six  parts 
the  BilL     No  change  seems  to  me  to  be  suggested  either 
bankruptcy  ofTenceSjOr  in  those  relating  to  shipowners  or  seamei 
probably  from  the  fact  that  they  have  so  lately  been  the  subj 
both  of  discussion  and  legislation. 

That  part  of  the  Bill  which  relates  to  procedure  does  Di 
alter  the  constitution  of  criminal  courts  (although  it  extern 
somewhat  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  quarter  sessions),  n< 
the  law  relating  to  grand  and  petty  juries.     But  by  cUiuse  3 
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it  does  introduce  what  I  consider  to  be  a  dangerous  and  objec- 
tionable practice.  I  allude  to  ^  the  examination  of  the  defen- 
dant,' and,  if  the  defendant  is  to  be  examined,  then  to  the  mode 
of  procedure  suggested  by  the  Bill.  The  defendant  is  not  to  be 
sworny  but  the  judge  is  to  inform  him  that  he  may  make  any 
statement  he  pleases  ;  if  he  is  defended  by  counsel,  his  counsel 
may  examine  and  re-examine  him,  but  that  he  will  be  cross- 
examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  The  judge,  and 
the  jury  with  the  judge's  permission,  may  ask  any  questions 
they  might  ask  of  another  witness. 

My  first  objection  is  this,  *  the  defendant  may  make  any 
statement  he  pleases.'      Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  not 
defended  by  counsel,  and  declines  to  make  a  statement.     How- 
ever much  a  judge  might  warn  a  jury  that  they  were  not  td 
take  this  into  consideration,  he  never  could  obliterate  the  im- 
pression of  that  refusal  from  their  minds.     But  I  may  be  met 
with  this  answer.     All  the  better,  as  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
bondred  who  are  tried  are  guilty,  the  one  innocent  man  would 
gkdly  avail  himself  of  the  chance  of  making  a  clear  and  simple 
statement.     Let  me  remind  you  that  such  a  statement  can  now. 
be  made  at  the  time  of  committal  before  the  magistrate,  and  can 
be  read  at  the  trial,  and,  as  neither  statement  is  to  be  on  oath, 
the  one  is  equally  valid  with  the  other,  without  subjecting  the 
defendant  to  the  species  of  foreign  torture  which  is  provided 
for  by  the  Bill.     If  the  prisoner  was  defended,  and  I  were  his 
counsel,  I  should  feel  much  inclined,  even  if  I  thought  hiin 
innocent,  but  if  he  were  a  nervous  man  overwhelmed  with  the 
ehame  of  his  position,  to  rely  on  his  previous  statement  (it 
would  be  a  choice  of  evils),  rather  than  subject  my  client  to  the 
double   cross-examination    of  the  judge  and   of  some  of  my 
learned  friends,  whose  powers  I  know  full  well.     This  election 
would  occur  when  the  accused  is  defended  by  counsel  experi- 
enced enough  to  make  capital  of  it.    1  doubt  if  the  undefended 
person  in  such  a  case  would  stand  much  chance. 

I  do  not,  however,  make  these  remarks  from  any  tenderness 
to  the  criminal,  because,  if  I  thought  the  examination  of  the 
defendant  would  greatly  tend  to  eliciting  the  truth,  I  would 
advocate  the  measure.  But  I  believe  it  would  not ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  many  cases  it  would  enable  a  guilty  man  to  escape, 
whilst  it  might  tend  to  jeopardise  the  innocent.  The  defendant, 
by  the  Bill,  is  to  be  cross-examined.  Now,  as  a*  rule,  young 
counsel  begin  their  business  both  at  quarter  sessions  and 
assizes  by  holding  prosecution  briefs,  and  are  instructed  to 
prosecute  the  worst  of  cases  and  the  worst  of  men,  many  of 
the  prisoners  being  adepts  in  all  the  arts  of  cross-examination. 
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Of  course  1  do  not  allude  to  heavy  commercial  cases,  baok* 

ruptcy  or  perjury  cases,  which  are  usually  conducted  by  expe- 
rienced counsel,  but  to  the  more  ordinary  sort,  such  as  burglnrr. 
assault,  or  fraudulent  misappropriatit»n.    It  must  be  so;  law\    : 

J  have  to  learn  their  business  as  well  as  other  people j  and  it  is 
|iractice  alone  that  can  make  perfect,  Kow  a  cross-examination 
by  a  young  and  inexperienced  counsel  of  a  clever  defendant 
might  be  utterly  ineffective,  and,  if  he  be  defended,  I  can  fore- 
see how  the  prisoner's  more  experienced  advocate  will  be  able 
to  set  his  guilty  client  on  his  legs  again  in  re-examination. 
Then  what  is  the  judge  to  do ;  is  he  to  become  the  crosa^ex- 
aminer?  Conceive  what  a  lottery  all  this  would  be.  Take  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  committed  to  quarter  sessions  and  tried  before 
an  inexperienced  deputy -chairman,  and  another  committed  to 
assizes,  having  to  be  cross-examined  by  a  judge.  Again,  m  it 
right  and  proper  that  a  judge  should  sum  up  to  a  jury,  and 
jK>int  out  to  them  the  effect  of  his  own  cross-examination  ? 
Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  innocent  and  nervous  man  who 
does  make  a  statement ;  he  has  told  an  honest  tale,  but  it  falk 
to  his  lot  to  be  subjected  to  the  cross-examination  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  powerful  advocate.     And  I  may  remind  you 

J  that  cases  which  involve  questions  of  account,  questions  of 

rtrust,  and  of  commercial  morality,  are  all  of  a  sort  to  be  in- 
trusted to  an  experienced  advocate,  and  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  more  innocent  men  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  them  than 
in  the  ordinary  ones  I  have  specified  above.  Yet  in  this  very 
class  of  case  the  very  nervousness  and  hesitation  of  the  defen- 
dant under  such  a  cross-examination  might  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  guilt  by  the  jury. 

In   reading   some   famous   Bavarian    trials,   collected   by 
Feuerbach  and  translated  into  English  by  the  accomplishetl 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  I  was  also  struck  with  this  fact,  that  the 
examination  of  the  accused   often  involved    the    subsequent 
apprehension  of  innocent  people,  whose  safety  and  reputation 
were  jeopardised,  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrible  inconvenience 
and  expense  to  which  they  were  of  necessity  subjected.     I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  amounti. 
to  the  almost  inquisitorial  f>oIicy   of  Bavarian  examinations^^ 
but  still  I  say  the  principle  might  sometimes  involve  the  samflS 
painful  results.     That  it  would  lengthen  trials  I  have  very  littl^H 
doubt ;  but  that  I  suppose  would  not  matter  if  you  improve  tb^^ 
procedure,  although  they  are  long  enough  and  expensive  cnougfczi 
in  my  opinion  already,     I  believe  the  law,  administered  as  i^  t 

gjs,  on  the  whole  works  well.     I  know  one  very  eminent  jud^  ^ 
bioks  that  an  excepttoo  juigkt  be  made  in  ca£es  of  perju 
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on  the  ground  that  the  jury  who  try  the  case  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  parties  before  them,  and  noticing 
both  their .  demeanour  and  how  each  gives  his  evidence ;  he 
thinks  also  that  all  the  parties  ought  to  be  sworuy  and  the  jury 
to  decide  which  oath  is  true,  that  of  the  defendant  or  his  ac- 
cusers. Perjury  may  be  an  exception.  I  shall  be  anxious  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  others  on  a  clause  involving  a  radical  change 
in  the  law  of  the  land,  of  which  I,  speaking  for  myself,  do  not 
approve. 

Before  I  conclude,  a  few  more  points  of  procedure  are 
noticeable.  A  memorandum  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, stating  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  exist- 
ing law  by  the  Bill,  contains  a  tabular  statement  This 
statement  shows  how  the  Bill,  on  the  trial  of  indictable  offences, 
proposes  to  abolish  all  the  differences  which  have  hitherto 
existed  owing  to  the  distinction  between  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours.    I  will  notice  a  few  of  theuL 

I  have  already  alluded  to  previous  convictions,  and  how 
daose  14  gives   a  general  rule  for  all  cases.     One  point  of 
alteration  is,  that  the  defendant  has  in  all  cases  a  right  of  chal- 
lenge.    It  was  most  absurd  that  a  prisoner  could  challenge  the 
jurors  if  indicted  for  stealing,  but  he  could  not  challenge  if 
indicted  for  perjury,  obtaining  1,000/.  by  false  pretences,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  bribery  prosecution  ;  the  latter  case  arising,  it 
might  be,  out  of  a  political  matter  in  which  there  might  be 
aome  bitter  opponents  of  his,  politically,  on  the  jury.     Another 
point  of  alteration  is,  that  a  discretion  is  vested  in  the  Court  as 
to  permitting  the  jury  to  separate  or  not  in  all  cases  requiring 
an  adjournment    A  wise  alteration  no  doubt.    It  was  fortunate 
that  the  Tichbome  trial  was  not  for  forgery,  a  felony  ;  because, 
aa  the  law  stands,  the  jury  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
separate  during  the  whole  time.     On  the  other  hand,  what  can 
be  worse  policy  than  to  allow  a  jury  each  to  go  their  way  after 
adjournment  in  a  bribery  prosecution  arising  out  of  a  parlia 
mentary  or  municipal  election  in  the  very  town  where  the 
bribery  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  ? 

Having  had  some  experience  in  election  petitions,  I  always 
fdt  the  great  objection  to  their  being  tried  on  the  spot  was 
that  between  the  adjournment  of  the  court  and  its  sitting  next 
day,  witnesses  of  quite  as  respectable  a  class  as  jurymen  were 
sometimes  tampered  with.  If  a  witness  can  be  tampered  with 
in  these  peculiar  cases,  why  not  a  juryman  in  a  prosecution 
arising  out  of  the  same  causes  ? 

Another  important  alteration  is  this  :  no  new  trial  is  ever 
now  allowed  in  felony^  though  they  can  be  obtained  in  certain 
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misdemeanours  4  chapter  47  of  the  Bill  puts  all  offences  on  a 
new  footing  as  to  this.  This  question  is  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  Appeals  in  Criminal  Cases,  about  which  there  have 
already  been  from  time  to  time  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Clause  393  (i)  relieves  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  overwhelming  responsibility  which  at 
present  attaches  to  that  office^  by  allowing  him  to  give  leave 
to  a  convicted  person  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Criminal  Cases  for  a  new  trial,  before  he  decides  whether  he  will 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  remit  the  sentence. 

I  cannot  rrfrain,in  conclusion,  from  mentioning  the  simpli- 
fication of  procedure  in  indictments.  In  dealing  with  the 
forgery  chapter  I  have  already  alluded  to  it.  I  thinks  if  the 
Bill  passes,  we  shall  have  seen  the  last  of  those  special  indict- 
ments, where,  to  guard  against  the  chance  of  an  omission  or 
mistake,  you  sometimes  had  to  draw  an  indictment  long 
enough  to  reach  half  across  the  court.  I  remember  once  in  an 
assay  case  framing  seventy  counts.  It  hai  to  be  settled  by 
my  leader,  now  a  distinguished  judge ;  he  pronounced  what  I 
had  done  was  right,  but  for  safety's  sake  1  was  to  add  thirty 
more. 

I  have  now  finished.  The  subject  has  been  a  vast  one — my 
attempt  has  of  necessity  been  meagre  and  imperfect,  limited 
as  I  am  in  time  ;  I  hope,  however,  I  have  fairly  t^ritieised  some 
I)ortion  of  this  grand  scheme  of  legislation,  whilst  I  have 
pointed  out  many  great  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  it. 


Codification:    How    to    introduce    itf     By   Alfked    HiLL, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

IT  is  no  longer  necessary  to  advocate  the  principle  of  codifica- 
tion.    The  enormous  and  daily-increasing  bulk  of  our  law^ 
books   (exceeding   by   many-fold    the    seven   camel-loads  of* 
Justinian's  day)  has  convinced  almost  everyone  of  the  desira — 
bility  uf  re<lucing  our  laws  to  a  systematic  code,   while  th^ 
'  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law,'  by  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  combine<^ 
with  the  ^  Criminal  Code  (Indictable  offences)  Bill,'  foundecS 

upon  it — wliich,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  pass  into  law 

have  shown  that  no  insuperable  obstacles  lie  in  the  way. 

The  difficulty  now  is  to  find  some  practicable  mode  c^f 
obtaining  codification.  To  codify  the  whole  of  the  law  c^f 
England  at  one  stroke  is  obviously  impossible.      As  to  oik.^ 
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criminal  system^   the   great  reforms  made  in  it  daring    the 
last  half-centurj  (particularly  the  Criminal  Law   Consolida- 
tion Acts)  have   brought  that  branch  of  our  jurisprudence 
into   a   state    that   it   may   be  reduced   to   a  code   without 
making   many    changes    likely   to    excite    serious   difference 
of  opinion.     Again^  criminal  law  is^  in  its  nature,  essentially 
much  simpler  than  civil  law.     In  the  former,  we  have  practi- 
cally but  one  party  to  deal  with,  and  consequently,  by  following 
the  humane  principle — long  since  established  in  England — of 
deciding  all  doubtful  questions  in  favour  of  the  accused,  we 
avoid  the  difficult  problems  so  frequent  in  civil  jurisprudence, 
where  if  we  swerve  in  the  least  to  one  side  we  inflict  injustice 
on  the  other. 

Although  to  effect  changes  such  as  raise  great  and  general 
differences  of  opinion — as,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of  primo- 
geniture, the  alteration  of  the  law  of  divorce,  &c. — would  be 
obviously  impracticable  in  a  codifying  bill ;  yet,  as  Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen  has  well  shown,  such  a  measure  must  necessarily  make 
numerous  small  improvements ;  for  to  codify  any  part  of  the  law 
m  its  present  imperfect  and  unsymmetrical   state  would  be 
absurd.     Yet  fancy  the  chances  of  a  bill  containing  a  code  of 
the  whole  law  !  the  innumerable  questions  which  would  arise  I 
the  rich  field  of  game  it  would  afford  to  the  Parliamentary 
obstructors  I     For,  though  it  may  be  expected  that  the  nefarious 
practices  of  the  hinderers  for  hindrance  sake  will  be  soon  put 
an  end  to,  yet  plenty  of  objections,  not  dishonest  and  more  or 
less  plausible,  may  be  raised  against  any  proposed  change  in 
the  law. 

As  a  foundation  to  legislative  codification,  therefore,  I 
would  propose  that — what  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  really 
scientific  code — a  system  of  definitions  and  rules  of  inter- 
pretation should  be  legislatively  established,  to  be  applicable  to 
all  future  Acts  of  Parliament — thus,  indeed,  doing  systemati- 
cally and  thoroughly,  what  was  done  to  a  small  and  partial 
(though  by  no  means  useless)  extent  by  Romilly's  Act. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that,  when  the  definitions  and 
rales  of  interpretation  of  a  code  are  settled,  the  code  is  half 
made.  And  yet,  as  such  a  measure  would  effect  no  actual 
change  in  the  law,  but  would  merely  provide  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  future  laws,  it  could  meet  with  little  general 
opposition  ;  exciting,  indeed,  the  interest  of  few  but  legal  mem- 
bers in  either  house  of  Parliament,  who  would  no  doubt  discuss 
it  in  an  intelligent  and  useful  manner.  Of  course,  such  a  bill 
should  be  drawn  and  elaborated  with  great  care.  Able  drafts- 
men, including    lawyers  who  have  given  much  attention  to 
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the  subject,  fihould  be  eraplojed  in  its  preparation*     Thia  Ac| 
of  Interpretation,  as  it  might  be  entitled,  would  form  a  broad^ 
and  solid  foundation  for  a  code.     When  the  measure  had  be-^ 
come  law,  both  Iloiise^  of  Parliament  should  prepare  istandinj 
urders,  makincp  rules,  regulating  tlie  form  in  wliich  Bills  ^houlc 
be  cast,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the    Act  of  Interpre- 
tation,    And   if  counsel  were  apjKiiuted  to   peruse  every  bill 
introduced,  and  report  whether  it  complied  with  the  &tandin| 
orders,  and  make  any  other  observations  relating  to  it»  lega 
effect  which  might  occur  to  them,  something  like  i?ound  and 
scientific  legislation  could  be   expected*     One   branch   of  ih^ 
law    after  another  might   then    be    easily    codified,   until    the 
whole  field   was   covered,  when  the  fusing   together   of   the 
various  Acts  into  one  code  would  be  effected  without  seriuua 
difficulty.     And  thus  our  object  would  be  attained. 


mscussioN. 

Mr.  Frederic  Htll  (Lon.lon)  was  delighted  witk  the  introduction 
of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  in  which  \w  saw  the  fruition  of  many  year 
of  effort  on   the  part  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society.     One  of  tli^ 
most  important  proposals  of  that  measure  would,  he  hoped,  be  de 
with   by   hia  nephew,   Mr,  Alfred   liill,   who,   in  his  recent  visit 
America,  had  excellent  opportunities  of  obtaining  extensive  inibrmatioi; 
with  reapect  to  the  working  of  the  change  in  the  law  which  it 
now  proposed  t*j  adopt  here;  mimely,  a  change  permitting  the  exami« 
nations,  in  criminal  trial*,  of  the  detiendanta  ;  a  chitnge  which,  with  thai 
greatest  possible  benefit^  had,  during  the  last  few  jearB,  been  made  in  civil 
casea,     Since  his  nephew's  visit,  ihia  Association  had  sent  out  enquirie 
to  all  the  judges  and  attorney-genenvls  in  the  United  States  as  to  thclrl 
opinion  ol  the  working  of  the  new  rule;  a  rule  which  became  the  kf 
in  one  SfAte  by  tnere  accident,  but  which  was  al'terwards  deliberatfclj 
adopted  by  the  other  States,     The  answers  to  iLe.§e  enquiries,  wit 
scarcely  an  exception,  teatilied  to  the  good  results  of  the  measure,  uot^ 
withstandinjj  that  the  legal  profession,  as  a  body,  were  at  tir&t  decidt*dl/l 
opposed  to  it.     To  descend  frotn  the  higher  regions  of  general  law,  audi 
to  tiike  an  illuwtratiou  from  d(»raestic  life,  he  would  ai'k  whiit  man,] 
having  a  servant  against  whom  a  charge  had  been  made,  would,  in  tlj^l 
investigation,  think  of  telling  the  servant  that,  for  humanity's  s-ike,  her  J 
mouth  must  be  closed,  and  that  she  would  not  be  tdJowed  to  say  a 
single  word  id  her  defence?     It  had  been  alleged  that  a  criminal  code, 
while  highly  acceptable  t*j  lawyers,  would  be  nsel ess  except  in  their  i 
hands;  but  Sir   J.  Stephen,  in  opening  the  sessional  meetinga  of  this] 
Association  one  ye^ir,  stated  tlmt  the  lay  judges  of  India,  often  military  [ 
men,  aided  by  such  a  code,  found  no  difficulty  in  administering  crimi-  j 
m\\   law  in    India.     As  to    the   preliminary  imprisonment  of  young 
olFeuders  sentenced  to  detention  in  reformatories,  he  felt  sure  that  tlio 
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opinion  of  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  would  be  re- 
ceived  by  that  Association  with  deference.     His  brother  took  an  active 
part  in  tne  establishment  of  reformatories,  and  he  could  state  that  he 
waa  ayerae  to  a  child  having  the  taint   of  a    prison    before    being 
admitted  .to  a  reformatory.     The  same  principle  which  would  keep  the 
child  out  of  a  prison  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  his  deten- 
tion should  prevent  his  passing  the  threshold  of  the  prison  and  save 
him  from  being  sneered  at  as  a  gaol  bird.     He  had  heard  with  great 
pleasure  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  infanticide.     Many  years  ago, 
when  a  close  observer  of  the  working  of  the  criminal  law  in  Scotland, 
he  learnt  that  experience  had  there  shown  that  every  prosecution  for 
in£uiticide,  when  the  charge  was  murder,  failed ;  since  no  jury  would, 
on  such  a  chaige,  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  that  the  charge, 
therefore,  was  always  that  of  concealment  of  pregnancy.     One  satis- 
£actory  feature  of  the  bill  was  the  large  discretion  which  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  give  to  judges,  coupled  with    the  abolition   of  minimum 
punishmonts  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  maximum  punishments. 
As  the  result  of  observation  of  the  working  of  the  criminal  law  and 
much  thought  on  the  subject,  he  believed  that  the  wider  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  judges  the  better.     An  important  step  towards  a  wise 
fixiug  of  the  length  of  an  imprisonment  was  the  measure,  passed  at  the 
mstance  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  for  putting  it  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  power  of  a  prisoner  himself  to  determine  the  period  of  his  confine- 
ment by  his  industry  and  his  efforts  for  his  moral  reform.     He  (Mr. 
Hill)  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  main  consideration  with  the 
judge  would  be — Is  the  prisoner  one  who  can  be  safely  let  loose  again 
on  society,  or  is  he  not?     If  he  be  not,  he  must  be  sent  to  prison, 
there  to  remain  until  those  in  authority  over  prisons  shall  declare  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when,  with  safety  to  society,  the  offender  can  be 
restored  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Barwick  Baker  (Gloucester)  concurred  with  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh's  Paper,  but  regretted  extremely  that  he  was 
compelled  to  differ  from  Mr.  Hill  and  his  brother  as  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  boys  before  sending  them  to  a  reformatory.  He  had  always 
felt  strongly  on  the  point ;  and  twenty-five  years'  work  among  boys 
had  only  strengthened  his  conviction  of  the  correctness  in  principle  of 
the  preliminary  imprisonment.  It  was  said  that  sending  a  boy  to  gaol 
mined  him  for  life,  gave  him  a  gaol  name  and  a  gaol  taint  which  he 
never  could  overcome,  unless  indeed  he  was  put  out  somewhere  where 
he  was  not  known.  He  happened  to  have  had  between  four  and  five 
hundred  boys  through  his  hands.  It  was  known  generally  what  had 
become  of  them :  some  had  turned  out  well  and  some  ill ;  but  he  had 
not  known  a  case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  ruined  or  even  injured  by 
the  gaol.  Indeed,  he  did  not  believe  the  public  cared  the  least  in  the 
world  for  the  fact  of  a  boy  having  been  in  gaol.  If  he  had  been  to  a 
reformatory  they  knew  he  had  done  something  wrong,  and  it  was  the 
fiwt  of  his  having  done  wrong,  not  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  prison, 
that  the  public  objected  to.  Some  said  that  it  was  hard  to  send  a  boy 
to  prison  because,  having  been  brought  up  in  poverty  and  ignorance, 
he  was  not  responsible  for  his  offences,  and  that  he  was  only  unfbrtu- 
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nate  and  to  be  pitied,  and  required  to  be  formed,  not  reformed, 
was  a  most  fatal  and  daDgerous  doctrine.  To  a  greater  or  less  degretf 
it  might  be  Fa  id  c»f  all*  All  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better  had 
they  been  more  wisely  influenced;  but  he  did  not  believe  in  man  or 
boy  doing  wrosg  without  knowing  that  it  was  wrong,  and  all  ought  to 
feel  that  punishment  f^hould  rollow  crime.  It  had  been  auggeated  tUat 
the  reformatory  was  punif^hinent  enough,  but  it  would  be  an  unwhole- 
some feeling  tliat  the  reformatory  was  looked  on  as  their  enemy.  It 
was  far  better  that  the  boy  should  have  a  .-hort  decided  puniahment 
in  prison  and  then  come  to  the  reformatory  as  a  comparative  relief 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  suid  it  would  be  wfjII  to  restrict  the  discaasion 
to  the  codification  of  the  criminal  law.     Like  Mr.  HilL  and  especially 
m  an  old  member  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  he  was  delighted  at 
the  introduction  of  the  Government  Bill,  which,  though  it  bad  been  a 
long  time  in  coming,  was  yet  a  beginning   for  which  we  were  in- 
debted to  that  able  and  distinguished  jurist,  Sir  J,  Stephen.     But  he 
doubted  whether  the  bill  ou^»ht  nt^t  to  receive  considerable  emendation, 
especially  in  respect  of  one  characteristic  which  pervaded  the  whcdc 
measure.     He  doubted  whether  it  was  not  far  too  gent-ral  in  lU  terras — 
he  would  not  sty  Ijazy  in  its  definitions,  but  wanting  in  that  verbal 
definiteness  which,  above  all  things,  was  de?^irable  when  we  wanted  to 
make  an  Act  of  Parliament  permanent     Much  litigation  in  this  country 
had  arisen  from  indefiniteness  in  AcU*  of  Parliament,  owing  to  which 
even  judges  did  not  always  know  what  the  law  was,  and  litigation 
engucd  in  order  to  bring  the  words  of  the  law  before  the  courts,  that  it 
might  be  decided  what  they  did  mean.     lie  was  afraid  if  the  bill  passed 
in  its  present  stite  we  should  have  a  number  of  qu editions  raised  in  the 
criminal  courts^  not  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  a^  to  what  it 
w^as  intended  to  be,  and  wJiat  it  actually  was  on  the  words  employed  in 
the  measure.     The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  what  the  law  was  imless 
it   were  accurately  defined,  he  illustratcHl  by  a  case  which  had  lately 
come  under  his  own  observation.     For  a  long  time,  by  statutory  pro- 
vision, we  had  admitted  in  evidence  in  criminal  cases  the  depositions 
of  witnesses  who,  from  iUncFS,  were  not  able  to  attend  at  the  trial. 
One  would  imagine  at  the  outset  that  nothing  could  be  more  simple 
than  such  a  provision  as  that  in   case  of  illness  the  deposition  of  a 
witness  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence.     In  practice  several  questions 
had  been  raised  as  to  what  constitutes  illness.     A  few  months  ago  be 
tried  a  case  at  quarter  sessions,  in  which  the  princijml   witness  for  ibe 
prosecution,  in  whose  absence  it  would  fail,  happened  to  be  a  married 
woman  about  to  be  confined.     The  ipieKtion  wa-s  whether  her  deposition 
could  be  received  in  evidence*     The  huHband  deposed  that  his  wife  was 
in    daily  and  hourly  expectation   of  her  confinement,  and  could  not 
possibly  undertake  a  journey  of  fifteen  miles  and  be  examined  in  court. 
The  prisoners  were  defended  by  counsel  who  objected  to  the  receipt  of  j 
the  woman*8  deposition  in  evidence  on  the  ground  that,  although  it  w*as 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible  for  her  to  come  into  court,  she  was  not] 
^ufib^ing  from  illness  in  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  but  was  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  state,  such  as*  might  be  expected  in  a  married  woman. 
This  objection  was  not  without  foundation.     He  at  once  looked  into 
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the  authorities,  and  he  found  that  the  question  had  been  raised  four 
times  previously  in  the  Assize  courts,  and  that  two  judges  had  decided 
one  way  and  two  the  other.  Two  judges  had  said  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  deposition  ought  to  be  admitted ;  and  two  that  it  was 
inadmissible.  Being  thus  left  to  his  own  lights  in  the  matter,  he 
determined  that  he  would  not  allow  justice  to  be  defeated  if  he  could 
help  it,  and  he  would  not  require  a  woman  in  that  condition  to  travel 
thirty  miles  and  be  examined  in  a  witness-box,  so  he  admitted  the 
deposition  and  reserved  a  case  for  the  prisoners,  to  be  argued  before  the 
judges.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  law  was  now  settled  by  the  judges 
of  ihe  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  who  unanimously  upheld  his  decision. 
If  that  had  not  been  the  law  it  ought  to  have  been  made  law,  and  if  a 
deposition  were  inadmissible  under  such  circumstances  an  Act  ought  to 
have  been  passed  to  make  it  admissible.  This  was  one  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  litigation  might  arise  unless  terms  were  strictly  defined. 
This  was  merely  one  of  many  examples  he  could  give  to  ^ow  that, 
unless  the  expressions  in  the  bill  were  made  more  definite  and  brought 
down  to  meet  the  details  of  different  cases  that  could  be  stated,  a 
number  of  such  questions  would  eventually  arise.  In  the  drafl  penal 
code  for  India,  Lord  Macaulay  adopted  an  admirable  plan  ;  he  appended 
to  different  clauses  illustrations  of  what  was  meant.  In  the  case 
mentioned  the  illustration  would  have  been — illness  includes  the  con- 
dition of  a  woman  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child  ;  and  there  were  a  vast 
number  of  cases  in  which  such  illustrations  could  be  given.  Although 
it  might  be  a  great  deal  to  expect  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  admit 
such  illustrations,  still  it  might  fairly  be  considered  whether  some  such 
plan  could  not  be  adopted  2  the  law  were  to  be  codified.  While  ad- 
mitting that  the  present  distinction  between  felony  and  misdemeanour 
was  misleading  and  often  absurd,  he  thought  there  would  be  advantages 
in  retaining  the  word  *  misdemeanour,'  for  there  were  many  breaches  of 
the  law  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  treat  as  *  crime '  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word.  A  man  might  be  indicted  before  a  judge  of 
assize  for  non-repair  of  a  road ;  and  there  were  many  such  offences 
that  were  not  criminal,  but  were  rightly  described  by  the  word  mis- 
demeanour, which  implied  that  a  man  had  not  done  something  he  ought 
to  have  done,  or  vice  versd.  To  put  everything  under  the  word  offence 
might  lead  to  misconception  of  the  moral  weight  which  the  criminal  law 
attached  to  certain  deeds.  As  to  the  examination  of  defendants,  he 
must  wholly  differ  from  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh.  Experience  in  criminal 
courts  showed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  defendants 
if  justice  was  to  be  done  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 
His  predecessor  in  the  chair  at  quarter  sessions,  Sir  Richard  Amphlett, 
once  told  him  that  he  completely  changed  his  opinion  on  this  point 
after  he  became  chairman  ;  until  he  came  to  try  criminal  cases  himself 
he  believed  you  ought  not  under  any  circumstances  to  examine  a 
prisoner;  but  after  what  he  had  seen  in  his  own  court  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  would  oflen  do  grave  injustice  by  refusing  to 
receive  such  evidence.  And  he,  Mr.  Hastings,  would  say  much  the 
same  thing.  He  could  give  instance  afler  instance  from  his  own 
experience  of  cases  in  which  not  only  did  he  fear  injustice  was  com- 
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mitted,  bnt  he  was  quite  sure,  in  one  way  or  other,  it  was  committed 
through  the  inahiJity  of  the  court  to  take  the  evidence  of  pmonenu  He 
would  mention  the  expedient  to  which  he  had  resort  in  one  case  in  ord^r 
to  prevent  the  injustice  that  would  otherwise  have  followed  from  the 
preaent  state  of  the  Iftw^,  In  February  last  two  brothers  were  indicted 
before  him  for  an  aggravated  assault  upon  a  married  woman,  sworn  to 
by  three  witnensea.  He  saw  reason,  on  reading  the  depositions,  to  order 
that  the  men  should  be  indicted  separately,  so  that  each  could  give  evi- 
dence for  the  other;  and  the  result  wjw  the  prosecution  collapsed  aasoon 
as  the  second  brother  had  boen  examined  on  the  indictment  of  the  first. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  witnesses  had  come  into  c-ourt  to 
oommit  perjury,  expecting  that  the  mouths  of  the  prinoners  would  be 
dosed.  Had  they  been  indicted  together,  or  had  they  been  husband 
and  wife,  a  conviction  would  probably  have  been  inevitable.  Many 
instances  could  be  adduced  in  which  great  injustice  bad  been  done  by 
refusing  to  admit  the  evidence  of  the  person  who  must  have  known 
most  about  the  facta.  When  he  was  in  New  York  he  found  that  per- 
sona were  being  daily  examined  on  their  own  behalf.  Thi.s  change  in 
American  law  was  brought  about  fortuitously.  An  Act  was  passed  to 
codify  the  law  of  evidence  in  the  State  of  Maf^sachusetts,  and  by  a 
legislative  accident  words  were  introduced  which  were  so  wide  that 
ihey  covered  the  reception  of  tlie  evidence  of  a  prisoner,  A  man  was 
indicted  for  murder  at  Boston,  and  hi^  cotmsel  tendered  him  as  a 
witness.  The  idea  was  ridiculed  ;  the  counsel  on  conviction  claimed 
a  case  on  appeal,  which  was  granted  ;  the  judges  said,  *  It  is  a  mistake; 
we  know  it;  but  we  are  bound  to  administer  the  law  as  it  is;  there  ta 
no  dou))t  tliat  it  was  the  right  of  the  priHoner  to  be  examined  ; '  and 
they  quashed  the  conviction  accordingly.  From  that  moment  defend* 
ants  and  prisoners  had  the  right  to  give  evidence,  and  they  did  so 
every  day.  So  admirably  did  the  change  work  that  it  had  now  been 
adopted  by  nearly  every  other  State.  A  short  time  since  the  Associa- 
tion had  addressed  cjuentions  on  the  subject  to  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Attorney-General  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  Some  of  the  replies  to 
tJiese  questions  were  to  t}je  etfect  that  the  change  had  not  been  sufliciently 
long  in  operation  t*-*  pass  a  judgment  upon  it;  but  in  every  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  in  ojieration  long  enough  the  opinions  expressed 
were  lavounible,  and  some  went  ao  far  as  to  ^ay  that  by  no  possibility 
could  either  lawyers  or  people  be  induced  to  revert  to  the  original 
state  of  things.  Surely  an  experience  of  this  sort  with  a  people  in- 
heriting our  language,  laws,  and  prepossessions,  and  legal  procedure,  wm, 
not  to  be  disregarded,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  what  had 
turned  out  well  with  Knglish^speaking  people  in  the  United  States 
could  be  bad  lor  English -spfuking  people  !jcre.  We  had  already  to  a 
large  extent  adopted  the  change  in  this  conntry.  It  perhaps  was  not 
generally  known  to  wliat  extent  defendants  in  certain  ca»es  could,  and 
did,  give  evidence  in  their  own  behalf.  Under  the  Licensing  Acts 
defendants  often  gave  evidence.  He  had  before  him  not  long  since  a 
publican,  defended  by  counsel,  and  the  counsel  loudly  proclaimed  tltat 
he  would  put  his  client  into  the  box  to  unhet-fttatingly  deny  all  that 
had  been  said  against  him  ;  but  when  the  defendant  heard  the  words  of 
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the  oath  he  said,  *  I  think  I  would  rather  not  be  sworn.'  This  was 
significant  of  the  good  effect  which  would  follow  the  change.  A  man 
would  instruct  counsel  to  tell  any  amount  of  untruth,  to  deny  his 
guilt  in  the  most  unqualified  terms ;  but,  when  the  book  was  in  his 
hands,  and  the  oath  was  administered,  he  would  realise  that  he  was 
about  to  commit  perjury.  In  affiliation  cases  defendants  were  allowed 
to  give  evidence,  and  often  did  so.  He  should  be  corroborated  in 
saying  that  it  did  greatly  assist  the  justices  that  defendants  were  able 
to  give  testimony ;  and  on  what  principle  was  a  privilege  which  was 
allowed  in  these  lighter  matters  to  be  denied  to  a  man  who  stcod  in 
the  dock  on  charges  of  felony,  whoso  whole  character  and  fortunes 
were  staked  upon  the  issue,  and  who,  if  he  were  allowed  to  speak, 
would  often  be  able  to  clear  up  doubtful  circumstances  ?  Of  course 
a  prisoner  could  make  a  statement  when  he  was  before  the  magiRtrates, 
but  at  that  stage  it  did  not  always  happen  that  mention  was  made  of 
circumstances  which  afterwards  required  to  be  cleared  up.  It  often 
happened  that  it  was  at  the  trial  for  the  first  time  that  the  defendant 
felt  the  whole  force  of  the  &cts  pressing  upon  him  ;  and  on  behalf  of 
the  innocent — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  guilty — he  unhesitatingly  declared 
that  if  the  law  of  England  was  to  do  justice  it  ought  to  allow  the 
accused,  if  they  chote,  to  give  evidfoce  of  the  facts  that  were  within 
their  own  knowledge. 

Dr.  Alfred  Wadbilove  (London),  having  taken  a  strong  interest 
in  the  question  of  codification,  must  congratulate  the  Association  on  the 
success  of  its  efforts.  Codification  had  at  length  been  adopted  without 
waiting  for  a  previous  digest,  which  some  held  to  be  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  a  code.  No  doubt  a  digest  was  a  preliminary  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Having  digest/cd  the  law  in  the  department  in  which 
he  practised,  when  he  wanted  to  codify  it  he  examined  the  digest ;  that 
contained  the  law  which  he  embodied  in  so  many  abstract  propositions; 
and  that  was  what  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  done  in  this  bill.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  a  great  deal  towards  consolidating  ^cts  of  Parliament 
relating  to  criminal  law,  and  he  carried  a  bill  which  did  away  with 
137  statutes;  but  since  that  time  100  statutes  had  been  passed,  and 
all  that  was  left  of  them  was  embodied  in  this  bill,  which  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  referring  to  many  books.  No  doubt  the  bill  required 
examination,  and  it  was  in  able  hands.  It  seemed  to  him  that  its  ten- 
dency was  towards  severity  of  punishment,  longer  terms  of  imprison- 
ment being  introduced,  while  fines  for  libel  were  only  incidentally 
introduced,  and  were  not  contained  in  the  body  of  the  clause  relating 
to  punishment.  Flogging  was  also  largely  introduced.  As  a  set-off 
there  was  the  abolition  of  solitary  confinement,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  cruel  punishments  that  could  be  infiicted.  No  one  could  be 
indicted  for  an  offence  who  was  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  a 
defendant  might  give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf,  which  would  facili- 
tate the  escape  of  the  innocent  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  A 
right  of  appeal  is  also  given.  It  would  have  been  desirable,  by  a 
clause  in  this  code,  to  have  constituted  a  public  prosecutor,  if  we  could 
not  have  a  Minister  of  Justice.  If  what  has  recently  happened  in 
Scotland  had  occurred  in  England,  the  delinquents  might  have  left  the 
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country  before  they  could  have  been  formally  arrested  under  wart  ant, 
and  might  have  gone  to  Spain  or  somewhere  elwe  to  esca^^e  from  justice, 
Dirwtly  or  indirectly  we  ought  to  have  a  public  proEecufcor,  to  act  at» 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  does  in  Scotland.  No  doubt  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  was  gratifying  to  the  raenibera  of  thi^  Aaaociation,  which  had 
had  the  subject  before  it  many  years*  It  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
many  reforms ;  but  this  would  be  a  crowning  triumph. 

Mr,  FitANCis  Lyne  (Cheltenham)  said  British  merchants  stood  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  wnth  foreign  m*Tchanls,  becimse  of  the 
absence  of  a  Code  of  Ct>mnierce.  thi  the  Continent,  in  the  merchant's 
counting-house  was  to  be  seen  a  book,  with  the  edges  of  the  pages  «i 
marked  (like  *  Keily^s  Dli-ectory/  for  the  various  trade*)  Uiat  when 
they  wanted  to  know  anything  about  a  clmrter  party,  bills  of  exchange, 
contract^  aud  bo  forth,  they  had  only  to  ttirn  to  the  hook  or  code  ibr 
the  information  needed^  and  thus  avoid  further  difficulty.  Mr*  Roe- 
buck, M.P.,  when  at  SlietHeld^  on  August  28  last,  advined  the  Cham- 
bern  of  Commerce  when  there,  as  delegates  representing  the  commerce 
of  England — the  most  important  interest  in  this  country — to  use  their 
influence  to  grasp  the  subject,  and  direct  attention  to  the  great  work  of 
having  a  Commercial  Code,  such  a^  all  Europe  would  adopt — over- 
piBsing  the  Code  Nai>oleon — and  thus  form  a  kind  of  international  law, 
A  Ibreign  merchant  once  said  to  him  (Mr.  Lyne)  that  *  he  regarded 
the  English,  with  thetr  kw  system,  as  barbaruins  living  in  the  m.idst 
of  luxury ; '  and  he  (Mr,  Lyne)  s{X)ke  with  the  sensibilities  of  a  British 
merchant  of  long  experience  when  he  said  that  when  a  merchant  bad  to 
render  an  account  of  *  costs  *  to  a  foreign  correspondent  for  conduct- 
ing a  law-8uit  on  his  account,  it  was  always  very  painful  so  to  do, 
because  they  (the  foreigners)  could  not  conceive  how  so  much  money 
could  be  expended  upon  a  matter  apparently  so  simple  as  a  fact  in  dis- 
pute. He  t^Mr.  Lyne)  had  had  much  experience  as  a  B^>ecial  juryman 
in  London,  and  on  one  occasion  he  heard  Lord  Campbell  address  th^ 
following  worcL^  to  a  jury  : — '  I  do  solemnly  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
this  case  never  should  have  been  brought  into  this  court/  It  is  such- 
like cai^s,  still  going  on,  and  causing  great  distress,  that  cause  the  block 
now  in  our  law  courts,  sc*  nmch  complained  of.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  had  acted  as  chainnan  of  the  London  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  Association — of  which  the  late  Lord  Wharncliffe  was  ih«t 
president— studying  the  subject  with  great  care;  and  he  had  never 
heard  any  lawyer  venture  to  contradict  the  saying  of  the  late  Lord 
Rom  illy  : — '  Our  law  system  was  invented  for  the  creation  of  costs,  and 
not  for  the  due  admin istrattun  of  justice/  He  hoped  that  eoditicatioa 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Boyd  Mackay  fExeter)  waa  opposed  to  inventing  judgtss 
with  imlimited  discretion  in  the  appointment  of  punishments,  and 
would  prescribe  definite  variations  of  punishment  for  specified  aggra- 
vating or  extenuating  circumstances.  Although  every  possible  ca^e 
might  not  be  provided  for,  many  would  be,  and  it  might  be  enacted 
tlmt  a  judge  should  be  guided  by  the  finding  of  a  jury  as  to  what  cer- 
tain circumstances  load  occurred.  The  effect  would  be  to  protect 
SQcie^  from  a  sense  of  inequality  and  unfairness  in  the  s^ntoQCCf 
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passed  by  different  judges,  and  to  secure  a  degree  of  certainty  in 
punishment,  which  was  more  deterrent  than  severity. 

Mr.  H.  G.  TuKE  (Cheltenham)  thought  that  the  sentences  of 
judges  and  magistrates  were  too  often  aspersed,  because,  when  there 
were  previous  convictions  recorded  against  a  prisoner,  sufficient  pub- 
licity was  not  given  by  the  reporters  to  the  fact,  and  so  sentences  for 
crimes  of  apparently  equal  gravity,  seemed  to  the  general  public  to  be 
most  unequally  dealt  with.  With  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  crime,  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  Acts  of  Parliament  were  made  more  easily 
accessible  to,  and  obtainable  by,  the  people  at  large.  lie  hoped  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  would  be  published  in  a  cheap  popular  form,  placed  in  our  free 
public  libraries  and  other  public  and  accessible  places,  and  widely  cir- 
culated. With  every  due  regard  to  the  Divine  and  the  moral  laws  upon 
which  our  criminal  law  was  based,  we  yet  professed  to  punish  crimi- 
nals under  our  common  law  in  a  few  cases,  but  mainly  under  'statute 
law,  providing  statutory  punishment  for  statutory  offences ;  and  he 
believed  that  many  criminals  would  be  deterred  from  the  commission 
of  crime,  by  a  certain  knowledge  that  a  contemplated  offence  would 
iuYolve  a  prescribed  punishment.  Every  effort  was  made  to  publish 
bye-lawa,  such  as  those  of  railway  companies.  Why  should  not  as 
much  be  done  to  make  known  the  penal  clauses  of  the  intended 
criminal  law  in  every  town  and  village  ? 

Mr.  A.  Edgar,  LL.D.  (London)  said  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
the  bill  became  law,  it  would  not  only  be  administered  by  Judges  of 
the  High  Court,  Recorders,  and  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but  by 
ordinary  magistrates,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  had  a  legal 
training.  In  many  places  the  language  of  the  bill  was  exceedingly 
obscure ;  some  clauses  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  read  several  times 
before  guessing  at  their  meaning ;  and  he  believed  there  were  others 
who  had  experienced  the  same  difficulty.  No  doubt  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  examining  the  bill  would  direct  tlieir  attention  to 
the  obscurities  to  which  he  had  referred.  One  point  on  which  it  ought 
to  be  perfectly  clear,  and  was  not,  was  whether  it  was  larceny  to  keep 
anything  found,  when  the  owner  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  the 
finding  and  appropriation,  but  was  afterwards  discovered.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  define  conspiracy,  except  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  to 
commit  an  offence,  although  questions  were  often  raised  as  to  whether 
an  indictment  would  lie  or  not ;  the  general  view  being  that  it  would  lie 
when,  although  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  might  not  be  illegal, 
the  means  adopted  were  illegal.  A  case  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice  of  conspiracy,  by  means  of  falsehood,  to  slander  the  reputation 
of  a  lady,  which,  as  verbal  slander,  was  not  indictable ;  it  would  not 
come  under  the  provision  of  the  bill.  If  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  conspiracy  at  common  law,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  certain  by  the  Code.  The  Commissioners  could  not 
allow  the  bill  to  leave  them  in  its  present  form. 

Sir  John  Smale  (Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong)  thought  it  desirable 
that  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  general  imperfectness  of  all 
statutory  provisions.  Language  was  too  imperfect  to  express  the 
whole  of  an  idea.     The  common  law  had  been  so  moulded  by  prac- 
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tice  and  experience  as  to  he  comprehensive  and  eUiatiCi  adapting  itsel 
t<>  varyinpf  circumstances  ;  it  had  been  callod  the  foster-mother  of  law,  1 
whereas  the  statute  had  iieen  chilled  the  harsh  master  and  the  undevi-j 
sting  iron  railway.  He  said  this  not  hecausie  he  wished  that  there 
should  be  no  codiiication— which  indeed  had  become  a  necessity — Imt 
becJiuae  tliere  was  a  tendency  to  expect  too  much  from  a  code.  What 
he  had  said  with  regard  to  common  law  and  the  statute  law  would 
ht'  endorsed  by  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
the  bankruptcy  law.  Within  his  memory  th«re  had  been  a  dozen i  if 
not  a  score  attempts  to  codify  the  bankruptcy  law  ;  and  the  la^t  stage  i 
of  codification  was  as  bad  as  the  first.  That  only  showed  that  when  it 
berime  necessary  to  codify  any  law,  it  should  be  done  with  the  utmost 
care*  We  should  take  care  not  to  define  too  cloaely,  and  we  should  use 
such  terms  and  lay  down  such  conditions  that  they  would,  as  it  were, 
constitute  a  wide  net  of  generalities  that  would  embrace  every  possible 
shade  of  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with.  The  bill  provided  that^  where  it 
aflected  anything  at  common  law,  the  common  law  was  not  to  pre- 
vail ;  but  it  was  most  imjxjrtant  that,  where  the  Code  did  not  reucb^  ihe 
common  law  should  be  allowed  full  scope ;  and,  where  they  ran  upon 
th«?  same  lines,  both  should  hi*  recognised  as  in  force.  There  was  a 
cUiss  of  questions  on  which  decisions  had  been  given,  which  should  not 
be  left  to  the  action  of  the  common  law  ;  but  if  questions  arose  which 
the  common  law  would  well  meet,  and  if  it  were  dubious  whether  it 
was  right  or  not  to  apply  it,  dithculties  of  a  serious  character  would 
ensue*  As  reformatories  were  referred  to  in  the  bill,  the  question  of 
previous  imprisonment  waa  within  the  scope  of  the  discussion.  There 
was  a  strong  disjiosition  in  this  matter  to  go  back  to  first  principles, 
and  to  ask  why  we  should  ira prison  a  child  who  had  been  brought  up 
amid  bad  surroundings  and  without  proper  education,  and  to  ask,  Did 
he  sin,  or  his  parents  ?  As  a  matter  of  principle,  he  would  not  send 
anyone  to  prison  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  avoid  il.  On  the  same  prio- 
eiple  he  would  draw  a  distinction  between  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 
It  was  wrong  to  place  all  oflPenders  in  the  same  category;  to  class,  say, 
the  railway  director,  who  was  to  1>e  tried  for  manslaughter,  with  the 
thief  and  highwayman ;  and  this  would  result  from  doing  away  wiili 
the  distinction  between  feionies  and  misdemeanours.  As  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  judges,  the  meai^ure  of  punishment  involved  so  many  coa- 
fiidenitions  which  came  before  a  judge^  and  rarely  caine  before  anyone 
else,  that  the  discretion  of  a  judge  ought  to  be  very  extensive.  What 
juries  would  do  was  illu^strated  by  an  incident  within  his  own  experi- 
ence. Two  men  were  tried  for  different  murders  on  one  day.  One 
was  convicted;  but  the  second,  on  equally  strong  evidence,  was  ac- 
quitted, because  one  of  the  jury  said  he  would  not  have  on  his  con- 
science the  death  of  two  men  as  the  result  of  two  verdicts  given  in  one 
day.  The  unwillingness  of  jurymen  to  convict  for  the  capital  offence 
was  a  reason  why  it  was  desinible,  if  possible,  to  indict  for  man- 
slaughter rather  than  murder,  whore  this  c*)uld  in  justice  be  done* 

Colonel  Ratcliff  (Birmingham),  speaking  from  experience  as  to  500 
boys  who  had  left  a  reformatory,  concurred  with  Mr.  Barwick  Baker 
that  they  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  having  been  in  prison.     It 
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ms&ot  known  g>enemlJy  whether  they  bad  been  in  a  reformatory  or  a 
piiawi,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  had  suffered  some  puaiahment  did 
xiot  militate  iigainst  their  future  employmei^t.  He  was  convinced  that 
if  bova  did  not  receive  some  punishment,  but  were  merely  eent  to  a 
n&imitofy  and  there  treated  with  kindness,  they  would  form  very 
mutikim  impreflstons  of  the  end^  of  their  former  life,  while  parents 
would  be  tempted  to  induce  their  children  to  commit  crime  instead 
of  tnuning  tliem  to  habits  of  honesty  and  industry. 

Mr  S.  H-  Gael  (Cheltenham)  said  the  codification  of  the  law  was 

i  subject  of  great  interest  to  jurists,  for  in  no  way  could  the  genius  of 

^  law  ahine  with  so  much  splendour  as  in  the  true  expression  of  its 

fobstance  in  lucid  language.     It  was,  however^  natural  that  when  they 

had  before  them  a  particular  measure  embodying  special  provisions 

the  diflcuaaton  should  turn  almost  entirely  upon  those  provisionH.     Yet 

the  technical  part  of  a  cxiKle  was  as  important  as  the  ethical  part  in  the 

view  they  had  to  take,  and   no  discuasion  could  be  more  useful  than 

oae  which  tended  to  promote  clearness  in  the  technical  demonstration 

of  the  ethical  provisions.     It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  mlsunder- 

ftanding  and  quarrels  between  individuals  as  to  their  rights  could  be 

prevented  by  referring   to  a  code.       The  parliamentary  report  and 

evidence    on    trade   marks   are   lucid    statementa   showing  tlie    great 

disadvantage  under  which  the  British  merchant  was  placed  in  dealing 

irith  foreign  correspondents  in  not  being  able  J^  put  his  linger  on  the 

<ii|tfmw  provisions  of  the  law  which  he  might  have  had  in  a  code.     It 

was  of  no  use  referring  merchants  to  a  decision  in  such  and  such  a 

report ;  they  (the  foreigners)  could  make  no  use  of  such  reference , 

but  they  could  point  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  expressed  in  detinite 

language.     Of  course  a  code  could  not  be  perfect ;  there  must  be  addi- 

and  corrections  from  time  to  time.     It  had  often  been  recom- 

ed  that  codiHcation  should  begin  with  the  criniinaJ  law^  though 

did  not  know  that  that  course  presented  any  advantages  as  compared 

with  some  other  departments  of  the  law.     Illustration  was  a  proper 

w»y  of  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  Legislature  attached  to  the  words 

of  m  code,  and,  besides  having  been  adopted  in  the  Indian  code,  it  was 

resorted  to  by  Mr.  John  Austin,  the  celebrated  jurist,  in  codilyingthe 

BCalt^ee  law  of  libel.   No  means  should  be  spared  to  make  the  provisions 

of  the  law  intelligible.      He  should  have  been  glad  if  the  technical 

Side  of  this  question  (codification)  had  provoked  more  discussion. 

Sir  Geoeok  Arney  presumed  tliat  the  language  of  the  clauses 
would  be  h^e\Y  discussed  in  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  they  might  more  usefully  consider  the  general  principles 
involved  in  special  changes*  If  there  was  any  tendency  towards  in- 
creased Severity  of  punishment,  it  was  to  be  hoped  it  would  be 
checked  by  discussion  in  Committee,  because  already  in  England  crime 
received  extreme  punishment.  We  substituted  long  punishments  for 
the  death  penalty,  and  became  habituated  to  them,  first  in  the  long 
terms  necessarily  adopted  in  transportation,  and  thenceforward  in  terms 
of  penal  servitude,  after  transportation  was  given  up.  If  the  bill  did 
tend  towards  the  increase  of  punishment  it  was  the  more  necessary  that 
it  should  contain  such  provisions  as  would  guard  against  the  misuse  of 
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punishment,  and  guide  the  judge  in  tbe  exercise  of  that  great  diicre- 
iion  which  it  wae  right  to  repo«e  in  him.  It  was  to  be  eixpectcd  that 
the  proposal  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  give  evidence  for  himself  would  be 
re!d»ted  by  English  conservatism  of  feeling.  The  tenacity  with  which 
we  clung  to  old  habits  and  prejudice  was  illustrated  by  the  diacusaion 
it  required  to  fiiBe  law  and  equity^  and  carry  a  measure  which  he  was 
adminiBtering  in  substance  in  New  Zealand  from  February  1858|  the 
only  difficulty  arising  from  the  traditions  of  Eoglish  procedure.  In 
olden  days  a  prisoner  could  be  examined  on  his  own  behalf.  As  the 
practice  had  been  found  to  work  well  in  America,  we  might  adopt  it 
here  with  all  the  more  confidence.  He  could  corroborate  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Americans  adhered  to 
English  forms  and  modes  of  procedure ;  and,  if  they  had  been  able 
iVifely  to  adopt  the  principle  of  examining  a  prisoner,  that  was  a  stroog 
reason  why  we  should  consider  the  expediency  of  doing  so.  Exer- 
•ciaing  our  own  common  sense,  we  must  see  the  inconsistency  of  allow- 
lug  a  man  to  make  a  statement  before  the  magistrates  which  might  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial,  and  yet  closing  his  mouth 
at  thai  trial  when  tlie  evidence  before  the  magistrate.^  was  repeated  by 
tlie  examination  of  the  same  witnessen.  It  might  be  that  Engli^ 
judge?!,  trying  many  priwnera,  having  assistance  at  hand,  and  passing 
from  place  to  place,  were  to  some  extent  relieved  from  the  painful 
jresponsibility  attachi^d  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Colonies, 
and  which  he  had  felt  both  in  summing-up  and  in  passing  sentence. 
A  vast  discretion  was  impc»sed  upon  judges,  who  knew  least  of  the 
character  and  antecedents  of  prisoners,  and  who  could  not  go  beyond 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  unless  they  wore  fumiidied  with  ofHcifd  in* 
formation  of  previous  convictions;  and  it  was  only  reasonable  that  the 
judge  should  have  the  assistance  he  might  derive  from  the  evidence  of 
the  accused,  who  might  happen  to  be  the  only  jterson  knowing  the 
whole  truth-  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  painfully  alive  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  judicial  mind  on  the  occasion  when  he  ordered  that  two  men  ahoold  ^ 
be  indicted  separately,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  give  evidence.  He  fl 
remembered  a  cjise  in  which  he  extricated  himself  by  a  violent  wrench  ^ 
from  the  stringency  of  the  English  law  of  evidence.  Two  men  being 
indicted  together,  one  entreated  that  the  other  might  be  a  witness,  aad| 
finding  a  solitary  instance  in  which  this  had  been  done,  in  which,  how- 
ever,  his  legal  conscience  (he  must  confess)  did  not  place  much  con- 
fidence, all  parties  moreover  consenting,  he  allowed  the  man  to  be 
examined;  and  the  result  was  that  the  man  convicted  himself  and  the 
other  who  was  charged  with  him.  Some  of  our  rules  of  evidence  were 
not  originally  adopted  aa  absolute  maxims  of  irreversible  law,  or  aaaer* 
tions  of  great  principles  of  right,  but  rather  as  rules  of  convenience ; 
and  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  invaded 
and  modified,  and  especially  the  rules  as  to  hearsay  evidence,  which  he 
should  wish  opened  to  more  exceptions.  Atrocious  criminala  had 
escaped  conviction  on  charges  of  outrage  because  evidence  could  not 
be  given  of  some  expressions  used  by  the  person  injured  soon  after 
ihe  commission  of  the  offence^  As  bearing  both  upon  this  point  and 
^e  eicamination  of  accused  persons,  he  might  mention  a  case  which 
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txxmnred  in  New  Zealand.  A  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
liis  wife,  who  was  burned  with  kerosine :  the  husband  and  wife  being 
alone  st  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  The  statement  she  had  made,  but 
not  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  was  that  her  husband  struck  a 
Kgiitibr  his  pipe,  that  she  was  startled  and  knocked  over  the  kerosine, 
tmd  that  it  was  accidentaUy  ignited  by  the  lighting  of  the  pipe.  Under 
ibe  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  he  admitted  this  woman's  state- 
ment as  evidence ;  but  the  man  was  convicted.  There  was,  he  believed, 
4t  fint  some  little  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Governor  and  his 
Mimsten  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Ultimately  he  was 
•executed,  but  to  the  relief  of  all  minds  he  had  confessed  to  the  bishop 
before  his  execution  that  he  was  guilty,  and  that  his  wife  had  told  the 
etozy  about  the  upsetting  of  the  kerosine  upon  his  own  suggestion,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  his  life. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I.  (Chairman)  said  there  seemed  to 
be  a  genefal  agreement  that  codification,  at  all  events  to  some  extent, 
was  an  excellent  thing.  Some  persons  said  the  whole  law  ought  to  be 
■codified,  but  that  would  not  elicit  so  general  an  agreement;  and  he 
knew  one  man  who  would  dissent  from  that  proposition.  Those  who 
agreed  that  codification  was  a  good  thing  would  agree  that,  if  there 
was  any  part  of  our  law  that  was  fit  for  codification,  it  was  the  criminal 
hkw.  It  was  more  simple  than  civil  law ;  its  features  were  fewer  and 
less  diangeable  in  their  nature  ;  and  to  a  very  great  extent  it  had  been 
codified  already.  Therefore  everybody  was  very  glad  that  this  great 
step  forward  had  been  made  by  a  man  who  had  shown  his  ability  to 
rearrange  laws  in  so  conspicuous  a  way  as  Sir  J.  Stephen  had  done. 
In  the  term  codification  we  were  apt  to  include  some  very  different  pro- 
-cesaes.  Codification  proper  he  took  to  be  the  expression  by  written 
law  of  law  that  was  at  present  unwritten ;  that  was  the  just  and  proper 
object  of  codification.  Of  course,  law  reform,  if  you  put  it  into 
writing,  is  also  codification ;  but  that  is  not  one  of  the  things  we  mean 
when  we  talk  of  establishing  a  code.  The  object  of  the  codification, 
as  such,  is  that  the  law,  which  is  in  a  fluid  state,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  solid  state,  and  put  down  on  paper.  We  also  include  in  the  term  the 
rearrangement  of  our  written  law  a  process  which  should  be  called 
rather  consolidation  than  codification,  because  it  was  only  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  written  code  for  another  written  code.  All  these  processes, 
however,  might  be  applied  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  understood  that 
ail  these  processes  were  to  be  found  in  the  draft  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. He  was  glad  that  several  members  of  the  Section  had 
studied  the  details  of  the  measure  so  as  to  subject  it  to  eflective 
criticism.  Each  of  the  processes  he  had  mentioned  was  attended  with 
extreme  difiiculty,  and  that  which  seemed  the  simplest  of  them — viz., 
consolidation,  could  not  be  eflected  without  great  labour  and  great 
chance  of  error.  The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Hastings  when  he  mentioned  the  accident  by  which,  in 
America,  accused  persons  claimed  the  right  to  be  examined.  Some- 
body thought  he  was  transcribing  the  existing  law ;  he  transcribed  it 
wrongly,  and  unknowingly  he  eflected  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  that 
could  be  made  in  the  criminal  law.    It  was  a  scdutary  accident,  but 
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fuch  accideote  might  happen  the  wrong  way,  Now^  if  the  difficulty 
were  great  in  dealing  with  the  written  law,  how  much  greater  must  it 
he  in  the  case  of  the  unwritten  law,  embodied  in  propoaitiona  which 
judges  had  not  been  able  to  explain  fully  except  in  pages  of  printed 
matter  ?  The  process  recjuired  the  greatest  possible  vigilance,  and  it 
was  imposaihle  for  any  single  man,  however  able,  learned,  and  labo- 
rious, to  do  such  a  work.  It  required  a  great  number  of  eyes  to  go 
over  the  work  in  order  that  he  might  know  how  the  e^^presRions  ha 
had  used  struck  other  minds.  We  must  remeinher  that,  not  only  was 
human  language  imperfect,  but  the  draftsman  did  not  interpret  hia  own 
draft;  he  knew  whnt  was  in  his  own  mind;  he  went  on  writing, 
thinking  that  all  was  clear ;  then  another  mnn  came  to  look  at  what 
was  written,  and  he  found  that  a  totally  different  interpretation  could 
be  given  to  the  words.  Tlierefore,  anyone  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  a  bill  like  this^  and  j>oint  out  where  that  which  was  in- 
tended to  express  the  existing  law  really  altered  it,  would  confer  tlto 
greatest  possible  starvice  on  the  draftfrman,  which  no  doubt  Sir  J. 
Stephen  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  In  fact,  the  draft  was  put 
up  to  be  shot  at  by  every  competent  comer,  and  its  publieatiou  was  an 
invitation  to  all  members  of  the  profession,  judges  and  officials,  to  find 
all  the  fault  with  it  they  could.  His  experience  in  India  waa  that  by 
publication  tliey  obtained  a  number  of  criticisms  on  their  bills,  always 
with  the  result  of  showing  that  they  had  in  the  first  draft  committed 
many  mistakes,  and  that  if  the  bills  had  been  carri(»d  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  were  at  first  prepared  they  would  have  made  a  hash  of  th© 
law.  When  you  have  read  the  criticism  of  several  men  upon  a  sen- 
tence you  have  framed,  you  often  find  that  it  is  ambiguous,  or  framed 
on  a  wrong  principle,  and  you  set  to  work  to  make  it  clear.  With  all 
this  help  they  managed  to  piiaa  some  tolerably  good  laws;  but  even 
then,  when  they  came  to  be  worked,  many  hrJes  are  found  in  them. 
The  first  practical  suggestion  he  had  to  muke  was  that  a  very  vigilant 
criticism  show  Id  be  extended  over  this  bill,  and  that  the  results  should 
be  sent  to  Sir  J,  Stephen  or  to  the  Commissioners  sitting  upon  the 
bill.  He  would  give  a  warning  ihiit  hasty  iTiticism  only  did  harm, 
and  that  one  who  wished  to  do  good  mu«t  bring  to  the  task  skill, 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  industry,  ll  would  be  almost  endleas  U> 
enter  upon  the  details  of  the  bill;  but  the  matter  of  definition  bad 
been  the  subject  of  a  paper,  and  from  the  author^s  conclusions  lie 
would  beg  to  express  dissent.  Nothing  was  so  tempting  as  a  definition; 
nothing,  according  to  his  experience,  so  fallacious,  or  so  likely  to  lead 
to  dilTicnlt)\  Pie  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  working  of 
a  cofle  which  he  believed  those  who  had  studied  code«  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  ever  drawn  up — that  was  the 
Penal  Code,  which  was  framed  by  the  Indian  Law  Commissioners  and 
the  Indian  Legislature.  That  code  worked  excellently  well  on  the 
whole ;  but,  like  all  human  work,  it  had  iu  defects ;  and  the  greatest 
difficult)"  was  occasioned  by  definition.  When  he  was  Law  Member  of 
the  Conncil  in  India,  two  of  the  earliest  bills  he  had  to  introduce  were 
rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  difficulty  caused  by  definitions*  In 
his  judgment,  a  definition  was  usually  not  useful   except  as  showing 
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whAt  waa  the  meaning  of  an  artificial  term  dealing  witli  an  arti^cial 
maimer.     If  you  try  to  put  on  any  term  in  common  use,  or  expretisiug 
A  common  object,  a  different  meaning  from  tliai  which  h  commonly 
accepted,  it  ia  quite  certain  that  as  you  go  on  drafting  you  will  forget 
ch^  meaning,  and  you  will  use   the  word  in  ita  ordinary  meaning. 
The  compiicationa  mr^  apoken  of  aroae  firom  attempts  to  define  arti^ 
ficiftJly  the  words  *  Government*  and  *  India,'  and  in  both  cases  the 
bad  iallen  into  the  error  of  using  the  words  in  the  common 
'  and   8o   producing    an    absurdity,  which  it  was   neceeaary  to 
remedy  by  law.     Take  auch  a  eubject  aa  theil;  you  have  always  to 
come  back  to  what  is  honest  or  dishonest,  and  if  you  write  reams  of 
paper  how  can  you  better  tell  people  what  is  honest  and  what  is  dia* 
iioaesl  than  their  ordinary    practice  and  education  tell   them  ?     You 
always  Lave  to  go  back  and  ask  whether  a  man  intended  to  be  dii^honest; 
the  whole  solution  lies  in  people^s  moral  sense-     They  had  better  be 
I<*ft  to  apply  their  moral  sense  according  to  their  experience  of  life, 
and  their  acceptation  of  the  facts  before  them.     Therefore  he  should 
be  disposed  to  avoid  definition  as  far  aa  possible :  on  the  other  hand, 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  illustrations  introduced  int*D  the  criminal  code. 
He  always  understood  that  Sir  J.  Stephen  approved  of  them.     He  had 
made  it  his  business  to  inquire  of  the  Indian   IVIofussil  judges,  who 
were  half  laymen,  half  lawyers,   whether  they  found  illustrations  of 
oae,  and,  although  their  opinions  were  not  quite  unanimous,  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  in  favour  uf  illustrations  a-s  making  the  meaning 
of  abstract  terms  a  great  deal  clearer.     He  agreed  with  Sir  John  Smale 
that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  a  code.     A  badly  drawn  code 
would  be  merely  a  new  starting-point  for  litigation ;  even  a  well  drawn 
one  would  so  Jar  alter  the  law  that  there  would  for  some   time  be  a 
great  deal  of  dispute  as  to  its  meaning.     Lawyers  would  be  constantly 
referring  to  the  law  as  they  knew  it,  and  endeavouriog  to  bring  out  the 
old  meaning  from  the  new  words^  except  in  those  cases  where  it  waa 
<]Uite  plain  that  a  difierence  was  created.     Other  persons  would  read 
^e  words  in  their  literal  sense.     It  waa  so  disputes  arose  on  every  Act 
of  Parliainent  he  had  ever  known.     As  R)on  as  an  Act  was  passed 
affecting  considerable  numbers  of  people,  there  were  disputes,  judicial 
tieciatons,  and  a  fresh  deposit  of  unwritten  law  on  the  stratum  of  written 
law.     We  could  not  io  this  way  avoid  litigation  and  work  for  lawyers. 
Those  who  thought  people  could  go  about  witli  a  code  in  their  pockets, 
take  it  out  when  they  wanted  to  know  what  to  do,  and  find  it  all  plainly 
written  down,  were  taking  an  exceedingly  sanguine  view,  and  were 
deatmed  to  severe  disappointment.     As  to  the  examination  of  defen- 
dants, it  was  a  very  important  question,  but  he  would  say  little,  because 
Sir  George  Amey  had  put  the  matwir  on  the  precise  ground  he  should 
himself  take.     It  was  a  matter  of  llie  purest  common  sense.     With  all 
deference  for  those  who  thought  otherwise,  he  regarded  our  law  as 
absurd  on  this  point.     It  waa  a  reaction  against  the  system  which 
stretched  a  man  on  the  rack  until  he  said  that  which  you  wished  him 
to  aay,  and  the  later  system,  though  not  so  cruel,  was  nearly  aa  irra- 
iionaJ,  because  it  shut  out  the  persons  who  knew-more  about  the  matter 
than  anyone  else.     In  our  civil   law  we  had  completed  the  whole  cycle 
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of  revolution  in  this  matter.  He  coiild  remember  the  day  when  there  ^ 
were  endless  disputes  in  the  courts  as  to  whether  a  witness  was  inter* 
ested  or  not,  and  no  end  of  subtle  distinctions  and  rules  to  asoertaiii 
that  fact  K  he  were  interested  then  his  evidence  wna  ioadmifisibLe, 
and  J  of  coursei  the  evidence  of  the  parties  to  the  cause  was  inadmis-  i 
sible.  Then  it  was  enacted  that  certain  things  should  not  render  a  \ 
man  an  interested  wilnesa ;  next,  that  no  one  should  be  excluded  on 
account  of  interest  unless  he  were  a  party  to  the  cause  ;  and  next,  that 
the  parties  tt>  the  cause  might  be  examined.  Nothing  but  good  had 
resulted  from  these  alterations  ;  the  truth  was  got  out  with  far  greater 
ease,  in  less  time,  and  at  less  cost.  A  stop  was  put  to  endless  disputea 
about  interest,  and  judges  administered  justice  with  greater  satis&ctioi^ 
to  themselves  now  that  the  parties  to  th«  cause  were  examined.  He 
should  like  to  see  a  corresponding  change  made  in  the  criminal  laws. 
No  doubt  care  should  be  tiiken  that  nothing  like  torture  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a  witness ;  he  should  not  be  unduly  pressed  and  kept  under 
examination  for  weeks  and  months^  as,  he  believed^  was  done  in  Ger- 
many, until  a  stoi'y  was  extracted  from  him.  With  these  precautiona, 
which  it  was  easy  to  take,  he  believed  that  a  more  beneficial  reform 
could  not  be  introduced  into  our  judicial  procedure.  He  woidd  not 
trouble  the  Section  with  further  observations  of  his  own.  There  was 
no  formal  resolution  to  be  put. 

The  Hon.  Chandos  Leigh,  in  reply,  dealt  with  most  of  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  raised  by  the  varioua  speakers.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  Bill  increased 
the  severity  of  punishments,  although  it  did  abolish  some  anomalies  in 
punishments,  and  introduced  a  graduated  scale  for  certain  offences. 
Owe  speaker  had  pleaded  for  the  distinction  between  felony  and 
misdemeanour  being  retained,  on  the  ground  that  if  a  man  was  indicted 
for  the  non-repair  of  a  road,  and  indictable  ca^s  of  that  sort,  he  did 
not  mind  being  styled  a  misdemeanant.  He  (Mr.  Leigh)  thought  that 
waa  rather  splitting  of  liairs,  as  what  difference  could  it  make  to  such  « 
person  whether  he  was  classed  as  an  offender  by  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
or  being  left  in  tlie  same  category  as  the  misdemeanants  who  were  ] 
guilty  of  conspiracy,  forgery,  and  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenoea. 
He  lelt  that  on  the  question  of  the  examination  of  die  defendant  the- 
Section  was  against  him.  He  bowed  to  the  mfijority,  but  reserved  bia 
own  opinion.  If  he  was  shaken  by  the  discussion  as  to  whether  tbo 
defendant  should  be  examined  at  all,  he  would  still  maintain  that  the 
mode  oi  proc^ure  suggested  by  the  bill  for  the  examination  of  the 
defendant  was  not  a  good  one.  He  had  formed  lus  opinion,  not  only 
by  conversation  with  those  who  held  high  judicial  fxjsitions,  but  also  by 
his  own  exfierience  Of  all  men  he  onght  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
change,  because  out  of  many  cases  which  he  had  defended  for  murder, 
only  one,  in  his  judgment,  was  an  absolutely  innocent  man,  and  his 
innocence  was  proved  in  the  following  way.  Tliree  or  four  men 
were  tried  for  murder,  jointly,  and  all  were  ac(]uitted ;  they  were  all 
subsequently  tried  for  a  burglary,  arising  out  of  ihe  murder  charge. 
One  of  the  men  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  thereupon  called  for  his 
(Mr.  Leigh's)  client.    The  evidence  of  that  guilty   man   completely 
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eaoiM»ted  the  other  from  any  share  in  the  tranaactioD,  and  condu* 
fliyelj  showed  that  he  was  not  there  at  all.  The  jury  eat  uneasily  in 
their  seats  all  the  time  that  evidence  was  being  given,  thinking  how  near 
tfaejr  IumI  been  in  convicting  the  whole  of  them  for  the  capital  offence. 
Kotwitfastanding  this  instance,  he  came  to  the  Congress,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  change,  more  especially  if  the  procedure  was  to  be  the 
one  BOggested  by  the  bill.  He  objected  to  the  judges  having  power  to 
cro0-ezamine,  and  then  summing  up  to  the  jury  the  effect  of  their 
own  dOBB-examination.  He  objected  to  the  imc^rtainty  which  would 
iriee  from  the  views  different  judges  would  take  of  their  duty  in  carry* 
iDg  out  that  crosa-examination.  He  knew  well  the  different  views 
election  judges  had  taken  of  their  duties  in  carrying  out  their  powers 
osder  s.  32  of  the  Election  Act  of  1868,  which  enables  them,  even  if 
parties  to  the  petition  do  not  caU  or  cross-examine  witnesses,  to  call 
and  examine  them  themselves.  In  his  experience,  some  judges  have 
carried  out  this  provision  to  the  utmost,  whilst  others  have  absolutely 
rafused  to  do  so.  This  was  enough  to  indicate  the  uncertainty  that 
would  follow  in  practice,  if  prisoners  were  allowed  to  be  cross- 
examined  by  judges.  He  hoped,  if  this  clause  stood,  the  judges 
would  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  them,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  carrying  it  out. 
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Simplification  of  Title  to  Real  Property  by  record  of  Title  or 
otherwise.     By  Sir  Robert  R.  Torrens,  K.C.M.G. 

THE  curiously  factitious  procedure  in  conveyancing  peculiar 
to  this  country  was  never  devised  as  a  system,  but  grew 
up  in  ancient  times  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  powers,  and  has  been  continued  to  this  day  in  the 
interests  of  the  conveyancers,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  great 
speech  on  Law  Reform,  pronounced  that  an  effect  of  this 
system  was  ^  to  render  the  possession  of  land  in  small  parcels 
a  luxury  which  a  rich  man  may  indulge  in,  but  a  ruinous 
extravagance  in  a  man  of  small  means ' ;  and  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  when  introducing  his  Bill  for  Registration  of  Title 
in  1859,  thus  described  the  working  of  that  system  to  supersede 
which  his  Bill  was  designed : — 

*  You  buy  an  estate  at  an  auction,  or  you  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  the  estate.  You  are  very  anxious  to 
get  possession  of  the  property  you  have  bought,  and  the  vendor 
is  very  anxious  to  get  his  money.  But  do  you  get  possession 
of  the  property  ?  On  the  contrary,  you  cannot  get  the  estate> 
>  See  Transactions,  1872,  p.  159;  1873,  p.  205. 
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nor  can  the  vendor  get  his  money,  until  after  a  lapse — «<>me- 
timea  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  a  man's  lifetinie — spent  in 
the  preparation  of  abstracts,  in  the  comparison  of  deeds,  in 
searches  for  incumbrances,  in  objections  made  to  the  title,  in 
amwers  to  those  objections,  in  disputes  which  arise  upon  the 
answers,  in  endeavours  to  cure  the  defects^ — not  only  months 
but  years  fretjuently  pass  in  a  history  of  that  kind  ;  and  1 
should  say  that  it^is  an  uncommon  thing  in  this  country  for  a 
purchase  of  any  magnitude  to  be  completed— completed  by 
possession  and  payment  of  the  price — in  a  period  under,  at  alt 
events,  twelve  months.  I  pay  the  expense — the  consider- 
able  expense  which  is  incurred — in  addition  to  the  price 
which  I  have  paid  for  an  estate*  and  I  obtain  a  conveyance. 
About  a  year  afterwards  I  desire  to  raise  money  upon  mort- 
gage of  this  estate,  I  find  some  one  willing  to  lend  me  money, 
provided  I  have  a  good  title  to  the  land-  The  man  says ;  "It 
is  very  true  that  you  have  bought  this  estate,  and  that  you 
investigated  the  title,  but  I  cannot  be  bound  by  your  investi- 
gation of  the  title,  nor  can  I  be  satisfied  by  it  My  solicitor 
must  examine  the  title,  and  my  counsel  must  advise  upon  it/* 
And  then  as  between  me,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  the 
lender  of  the  money,  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  process 
which  took  place  upon  my  purchase  of  the  estate,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  same  expense  is  incurred  as  when  I  bought  it ; 
and  for  the  whole  of  that  I,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  the 
borrower  of  the  money,  must  pay-  Well,  that  is  not  alL 
Months  or  years  after  all  this  is  completed,  from  circumstances, 
I  find  I  must  sell  my  estate  altogether,  I  find  a  person 
willing  to  become  a  purchaser  The  intending  purchasier  says: 
"  No  doubt  you  thought  this  was  a  good  title  when  you  bouf^hi 
this  estate,  and  no  doubt  this  lender  of  money  thought  he  had 
a  very  good  security  when  he  lent  his  money  ;  but  you  are  now 
asking  me  to  pay  my  money :  I  mu&t  be  satisfied  that  the  title 
is  a  good  one,  my  solicitor  must  look  into  it,  and  my  counsel 
inust  advise  upon  it."  Then,  again,  commence  abstracts, 
examinations,  objections,  difficulties,  correspondence,  and  delay. 
I  am  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  I  must  yiay  substantially 
for  the  whole  of  that,  because,  although  the  expense  is  paid 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  ]>urcliaser,  iif  course,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  expense  is  borne  by  him,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion will  lie  abate  the  price  which  he  will  give  for  the ' 
estate/ 

To  show  the  disabilities  and  depreciation  of  property  caused 
by  this  sYhtem,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  a  single  instance 
tliat  of  mortiruire. 
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luitead  of  charging  an  estate  in  land  with  a  sura  of  money, 
as  w  done  by  a  dozen  lines  in  the  space  of  fift4?en  minutes  under 
Begifitration  of  Title,  the  estate  of  the  mortgagor  h  conveyed 
to  the  mortgagee  by  deed  subject  to  a  right  of  redemption. 
The  latter  then  gets  possession  of  the  deeds,  and  as  the  con- 
veyancers express  it,  'sits  on  them.'     The  consequence  is  that 
tiie  mortgagor,  in  the  event  of  his  requiring  a  further  loan,  is 
placed  in  a  most  injurious  [>os^itioii  ;   Ibr  the  second  mortgagee 
would  not  only  be  hampered  in  his  remedies  in  case  of  default, 
kt  also  liable  to  be  ousted  of  his  security  by  a  subsequent 
n)ortgage  tacked  on  to  the  first.     The  consequence  is  that, 
however  ample  the  security  may  be  in  point  of  value,  second 
ruartgages  are  as  a  rule  interdicted  in  settlements — shunned 
by  prudent  men — and  only  accepted  at  exorbitant  rates.     For 
fxtmple,  suppose  a  borrower  to  offer  a  second  mortgage  on  an 
estate  value  100,000/.,  but  already  charged  with  10,000/.,  and 
another  borrower  to  offer  n  i\v>t  umvt^a^e  of  the  same  amount 
m  an  estate   worth  20,000/.  only,  the  latter  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  mortgagee  at  4  per  cent.,  whilst  the  former 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  mortgagee  at  a 
much  higher  rate,  though  the  cover  he  had  to  offer  was  80,000/,, 
as  against  10,000/.  ottered  by  the  latter. 

Insecurity  of  title  and  facility  for  the  commission  of  frauds 
[constitute  further  and  potential  causes  of  depreciation  in  value 
[ot'  land,  fon  as  an  eminent  eonvcyancer  (Mr,  Freshfield)  has 
testified :    '  Title  by   deed  can  never   be  demonstrated  as  an 
certained  fact,  but  can  only  be  presented  as  an  inference 
aore  or  less  probable,  dedueible  from  the  documentary  and 
Dther  evidence  accessible  at  the  time,' and  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  special  facilities  for  commission  of  fraud  which  that 
iBsystem  affords  is  given  in  the  case  of  Roupell,but  more  recentty 
^Kin  the  extensive  frauds  committed  by  Dimsdale  and  others, 
^P        In  a  Report  of  this  Society,  now  more  than  twenty  years 
^"back,  I  find  it  affirmed  that  *  it  has  beeu  estimated  by  persons 
of  authority  and  experience  in  such  matters  that  the  removd 
Kof  the  evils  of  the  existing  procedure  by  the  substitution  of  a 
^Echeap,  simple,  expeditious,  and  accurate  system  of  transfer  of 
land  would   add  four  or  five  years'  purchase  (some  will  say 
ten)  to  the  value  of  land/     The  result  of  actual  experiment 
in  our  colonies  more  than  justifies  the  highest  of  these  esti- 
iDates«     In  South  Australia,  tjueensland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  Columbia, 
and  Fiji,  under  registration  of  titles  security  has  been  sub- 
litituted  for   insecurity— simplicity  for    complexity — cost    has 
been  reduced  from  pounds  to  shillings,  and  time  from  months 
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to  days,  and  the  process  has  restored  the  land  to  its  natural 
intrinsic  value- 

We  will  now  consider  whether  the  same   or  some  other, 
remedy  may  best  be  applicable  to  the  case  in  this  country. 

Our  indictment  against  the  present  system  is,  in  brief,  that 
it  is  insecure,  costly,  tedious,  cumbrous,  and  affords  facilitieft 
for  fraud  ;  and,  as  1  have  shown  in  a  former  Paper  addressed 
to  this  Society,  each  of  the  five  counts  of  this  indictment  has 
its  origin  in  the  retrospective  or  derivative  character  of  title^ 
and  no  remedy  can  be  effectual  which  does  not  cut  off  that 
retrospect,  and  clear  the  title  on  completion  of  each  transactioOi 
or  event. 

Registration  of  deeds  has  recently  been  suggested  as  the 
remedy,  especially  as  regards  prevention  of  frauds,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter. 

The  time  limited  will  not  admit  of  my  going  at  length  inta 
this  part  of  the  question,  but  I  am  well  content  again  to  avail 
myself  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.    Lord  Cairns^ 
on  the  occasion  before  referred  to,  said :  *  Registration  of  deeda 
will  not  simplify  titles  in  the  least.     It  only  puts  on  a  formal 
record  all  that  multitude  of  deeds  and  conveyances,  of  the  extent 
and  complexity  of  which  we  have  already  so  much  reason  to 
complain.     You  have  to  investigate  and  search  just  as  before* 
In  addition  to  that  you  have  to  pay  for  searching  in  the  register, 
and  also  to  pay,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  expense  of  placing 
the  deeds  upon  it.'     Registration  of  deeds  then  fails  in  the  pn- 
mary  requirement:  it  does  not  cut  off  the  retrospect.     I  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  conducting  both  systems,   and 
will  state  a  few  facts  in  proof  that,  so  far  from  rendering  fraud^ 
more  difficulty  registration  of  deeds  opens  the  door  to  a  distinct 
class  of  frauds  to  which  simple  c^mveyancing  is  not  subject:- 
e,ff,y  A.  deposited  title  deeds,  by  way  of  equitable  mortgage^ 
to  secure  an  overdraught.     He  subsequently  executed  a  deef 
of  mortgage  oi  tlie  same  land  to  another  party,  who  registered 
The   banker,  though  prior  in  point  of  time,  was  defraude 
Again,  A.  lodged  a  sum  of  money  with  his  solicitor,  to  be  in 
vested  on  mortgage.     The  s**licitor  prepared  tbe  usual   deed 
forging  the  name  of  a  landed  proprietor  as  mortgagor,  anc 
duly  registered  the  same.   A,  wns  deceived  by  the  certificate  o:l 
registration,  bearing  tbe  i^tficiul  seal.     The  solicitor  paid  th< 
interest  punctually  for  a  year  or  so*  and  then  absconded. 
was  defrauded.     I  could  inetance  other  cases,  but  these  maj 
suffice  to  indicate  that  registration  of  deeds  affords  no  safe 
guard  against  the  class  of  frauds  referred  to,  whilst  it  ot 
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x>  frauds  of  another  class,  neither  ( 
emble  under   mj  method  of  conveyanciDg 
titles,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

The  register  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  mechanism 
ttimd.  It  i«  compiled  by  binding  together  the  diiplicatea  of  all 
C€itt0cates  of  title  representing  the  freehold,  each  of  which, 
constitutes  a  distinct  folium,  consisting  of  two  or  more  jiages 
aei  apart  for  recording  together  in  the  order  of  their  registra- 
OOQ  the  memorial  of  all  future  dealings,  whether  with  the 
freehold  or  with  any  lesser  estate  or  interest  in  the  land  repre- 
iented  by  the  certificate,  until  a  change  of  ownership  of  the 
frediold  is  registered.  When  this  occurs,  the  existing  certifi- 
este  is  cancelled,  the  existing  folium  of  the  regix^ter  closed,  a 
ficsh  certificate  issued  to  the  new  projirietor,  and  a  new  folium 
•pened  in  the  register  upon  which  are  carried  forward  the 
■emorials  of  all  lesser  estates,  interests,  and  charges  affecting 
the  land  and  continuing  in  force  at  the  time  of  registering  the 
ehmge  of  ownership  of  the  freehold.  No  deed  or  other  instru- 
neot  IB  effectual  to  pass  or  charge  any  estate  or  interest  ia 
roistered  land,  but,  so  soon  as  the  registrar  shall  have 
faltered  the  particulars  of  any  transfer  charge  or  other  dealing, 
I^Hit  estate  or  interest  thereupon  passes  or  becomes  charged  as 
vfte  case  may  be. 

W       Registered  estates  are  held  subject  to  such  charges,  liens,, 
^  Mates    and   interests   as    are   notified    on  the  folium   of  the 
tcgister  constituted  by  the  certificate  of  title,  but  free  from  aU 
other  charges,  liens,  estates,  or  interests  whatever,  and  are  in- 
defeasible, except  when  the  registration  has  been  obtained  by 
fimiid;  and  the  registration  of  a  transfer  or  charge,  hnna ^fide 
ibr  Tiduet  is  indefeasible,  even  though  it  be  from  or  through  a 
tmsferor  or  mortgagor  who  obtained  registration  fraudulently, 
Indefeaaibility  is  indispensable  if  the  dependent  or   deri- 
1ft  character  of  titles,  out  of  which,  as  has  already  been 
rated,  all   the   evils   of  the    Englii^h   system  of  con- 
Vfjmnee  originate,  is  to  be  got  rid  fif,  and  ais,  despite  every 
precaution,  a  mistake  may  be  made  in  grauting  indefeasible 
U  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  compensation  for  persons 
may  possibly  thereby  be  deprived  of  land.     For  this  pur- 
fOie  a  fund  is  created  by  a  contribution  of  kd,  m  the  pound 
iterling,  levied  upon  the  value   of  land  when  first    brought 
nader  the  system,  and  upon  the  value  of  land  tran^^mitted  by 
,  or  u\yoii  the  intestacy  of  a  registered  proprietor. 
This  almost  inappreciable  sum   has  been  found  far  more 
_       «ufficieDt  for  the  object,  insomuch  that  a  large  assurance 
l&nfl  has  accumulated  in  the  colonies  in  which  the  system  lias 
been  for  anjr  time  in  operation. 
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Printed  forma  of  contract  are  supplied  at  the  regiBtry^ 
All  covenants  essential  to  the  use,  existence,  and  enjoyment 
of  estates  and  interests  which  are  the  subject  of  the  con  tracts 
are  by  law  declared  to  be  implied ;  and  certain  usual  though 
Dot  essential  covenants  may,  by  the  use  of  brief  forms  of  worcCi, 
be  stipulated  as  fully  and  effectaally  as  if  set  out  at  length. 
In  fact,  the  statute  for  abridging  verbiage  in  deeds,  originated 
by  Lord  Brougham,  though  a  dead  letter  in  this  country  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  attorneys,  has  been  adopted 
in  the  colonies,  and  found  to  be  of  essential  service. 

The  contracting  proprietor  is  required  to  acknowledge  the 
execution  of  the  instrument  before  the  re«:istrar,  or  a  notary 
public,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  commissioner  lor  taking  affidavit8» 
who,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  identity,  will  certify  such 
acknowledgment  by  certificate  under  his  hand  and  seal 

These  instruments,  even  when  executed^  do  not  pass  the 
estate  or  interest 

They  suffice  as  basifi  for  action  for  non-fulfihnent  of  contract 
and  constitute  the  authority  for  the  registrar  to  enter  memorial 
of  the  transaction  iu  the  register.  They  are  executed  in  du* 
plicate,  and  together  with  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  con- 
tracting proprietor,  are  presented  to  the  registrar,  who  endorseB 
each  with  a  certificate  of  registration,  setting  forth  the  volume 
and  folium  of  the  register  on  which  the  particulars  are  recorded. 
The  registrar  returns  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  contracting 
proprietor  endorsed  with  a  memorandum  that  the  estate  or 
interest  hajs  passed  or  become  charged,  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
files  one  original  of  the  instrument  of  contract  and  hands  the 
other  to  the  transferee.  Instruments  thus  endorsed  with 
certificate  of  registration  are  conclusive  evidence  of  title  in  all 
courts  of  law  and  equity.  Registered  estates  and  interests 
take  priority  amongst  themselves  according  to  the  date  of 
registration,  and  over  all  unregistered  interests  whatsoever. 

When  an  estate  in  fee  simple  or  a  life  estate  is  transferred^ 
the  transferee  may   take  over  the  certificate  of  title   of  the 
transferor,   endorsed  with  a  memorial  stating  that  he  has   noir 
become  owner ;  or,  if  deemed  convenient,  he  may  have  a  freeb. 
certificjite  of  title,  cleared  of  the  memorials  of  previous  dealings  ^ 
except  such  as  are  still  operative,  in   which  case  the   existin^^ 
folium    of  the  register  is  closed,  and  a  fresh  one  opened  for  tlm.^ 
dealings  of  the  new  proprietor. 

Charges  and  leases  are  transferred,  released,  or  surrendt 
by  brief  endorsement  on  the  instrument  of  title  and  entry 
the  register  as  above  described. 

In  mortgage  and  incumbrance,  the  old  fiction  of  tra 
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rinff  the  legal  estate  is  abolished^  and  the  object  is  attained  by 
a  direct  instead  of  a  circuitous  procedure.  The  usual  remedies 
are  declared  by  the  act  to  be  secured  to  the  mortgagee  or  en- 
cnmbrancee.  The  mortgagor  retains  his  certificate  of  title 
bearing  endorsement  notifying  the  mortgage.  He  can  thus 
deceive  no  one^  yet  he  retains  fuU  facilities  for  a  second  mortgage ; 
and  when  all  such  charges  are  cleared  he  may^  if  he  desire  it» 
obtain  a  dean  certificate  freed  from  all  record  of  the  past.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  mortgage  to  be  completed  in  the 
snace  of  an  hour^  at  a  cost  of  ten  shillings  to  twenty  shillings. 
No  portion  of  ^e  system  has  worked  so  beneficially  for  the 
community. 

The  following  is  the  practice  as  regards  equitable  mortgage. 
The  borrower  executes  a  contract  for  charge  in  the  author- 
ised form^  either  for  a  specified  sum^  or^  as  is  more  usual^  for 
such  sum  as  may  appear  due  upon  balance  of  account  at  any 
future  date.     This  instrument^  with  the  certificate  of  title^  is 
held  by  the  creditor^  who  does  not  register^  but  lodges  a  caveat 
foTbidding  the  registration  of  any  dealing  with  the  land  until 
fourteen  days  or  other  named  period  have  elapsed  after  notice 
of  intention  to  register  the   same  has   been   served  by  the 
registrar   at  an   address  given.     A  red  ink  cross,  with   the 
number  of  the  caveat,  is  then  inscribed  on  the  proper  folium 
of  the  roister.     The  creditor,  upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  or 
at  any  time^  may  turn  his  equitable  mortgage  into  a  registered 
charge,  by  presenting  the  contract  for  charge  with  the  deposited 
certificate  of  title  at  the  registry  office. 

Direct  settlements  and  entails  are  created  as  follows. 
The  registered  proprietor  executing  a  form  of  transfer  to 
kimself  or  any  other  person  for  life,  with  reversion  to  others  in 
succession,  with  or  without  powers  of  appointment,  and  with 
lenudnder  over  as  he  may  prescribe,  in  such  case  the  existing 
certificate  of  title  of  the  land  is  cancelled,  the  register  folium 
dosed,  a  fresh  folium  opened,  and  a  fresh  certificate  issued  for 
i  life  estate.  Upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life  this  must 
be. surrendered,  and  a  fresh  certificate  issued  to  the  next 
reversioner  for  the  estate,  to  which  he  succeeds  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  transfer  executed  by  the 
origmal  settlor. 

As  regards  indirect  settlements,  no  notice  of  trusts  can  be 
entered  on  the  register,  but  a  proprietor  desiring  to  settle  his 
estate  through  the  instrumentality  of  trustees,  may  transfer  his 
estate  to  one  or  more  persons  by  the  procedure  above  de- 
scribed, and  then  deposit  in  the  registry  for  safe  custody  and 
reference  any  instrument  declaratory  of  trusts  executed  by  the 
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traosferees,  and  by  caveat  prohibit  the  registration  of  any  deal-* 
ingi  except  in  accordance  therewith,  or  with  the  sanction  of 
the  guprerae  court.  He  may  also  direct  the  words  *  No  Sur* 
Tivorship '  to  be  entered  on  the  certificate  of  titlej  the  effect 
which  will  be,  that  without  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  coi 
no  dealing  with  the  property  can  take  place  until  any  vacanc] 
occasioned  by  death  or  otherwise  in  the  original  number 
trustees  has  been  filled  up.  Persons  beneficially  interested  in 
any  settled  estate  may,  in  like  manner,  by  caveat,  bar  the 
registration  of  any  dealing  therewith,  either  absolutely  or  until 
after  notice  for  a  time  specified  has  been  lodged  at  an  address 
given. 

These  provisions  have  been  found  to  afford  ample  security. 
Under  this  method,  accumulation  of  instruments  with  volu- 
minous indexes,  the  fatal  objection  to  other  systems^  is  avoided, 
ad  each  separate  estate  or  interest  in  each  parcel  of  land  is 
represented,  so  long  as  it  exists^  by  one  instrument  only,  and 
as  each  instrument  necessarily  discloses  tlie  nature  of  the 
property  held  by  the  proprietor,  with  all  that  a  party  dealing 
can  require  to  know,  search  is  unnecessary,  except  to  ascertain 
the  non-existence  of  caveats ;  and  even  this  is  accomplished 
w^ithout  reference  to  any  index,  as  each  instrument  indicat 
the  foliimi  where  the  history  of  the  title  is  recorded. 

The  system  is  central,  there  being  but  one  registry  office  i 
each  colony,  yet  the  registering  officers  con*espond  officlallj^ 
transmitting  documents  and  fiicilitating  business  for  parties 
resident  in  one,  dealing  with  land  situated  in  another. 

Some  misconception  prevails  respecting  the  advantages  of 
district  registration.  The  dealings  of  a  proprietor  are  not  in 
any  way  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a  registry  in  the  loc^ity 
where  the  lands  are  situated,  although  he  may  derive  some 
convenience  from  the  existence  of  a  registry  at  the  place 
where  he  happens  to  be  at  the  time  of  dealing.  It  is,  therefore 
questionable,  whether  a  general  register  in  the  metropolit"* 
would  not,  after  all,  best  meet  the  convenience  of  the  bulk  of 
proprietors. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced  that  District  Kegist 
would  treble  or  quadruple  the  expense  of  management  am 
lead  to  confusion  and  difficulty,  and  as  ejtperience  has  shon 
that  central  registration  works  so  satisfactorily  in  widely 
scattered  populations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency  ^ 
this  country  where  the  facilities  for  communication  by  post 
and  telegram  are  so  superior. 

Amongst  the  special   safeguards  i^ainst  fraud  which  \\\ig 
ay  stem  affords  I  would  enumerate : 
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Ist^  The  certificate  of  title  of  the  vendor-mortgagor  or  lessor 
irbich  oorreapondfi  with  the  folium  of  the  register  and  discloses 
all  that  it  concerns  a  party  dealing  to  know. 

2ad]y,  Search,  preliminary  to  payment  (which  may  be 
made  personally,  by  letter,  or  by  wire),  checks  *  in  limine ' 
the  attempt  to  practise  fraud  such  as  that  committed  by  Roupell, 
I>imsdale  and  others ;  for  although  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
certificate  of  title  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  registrar 
might  be  forged,  it  remains  impossible  to  get  a  forged  duplicate 
of  that  document  into  the  register,  and  therefore  the  reply  to 
isearch  would  be,  *  No  such  title  registered/  * 

3rdly,  Proof  of  identity  of  parties  dealing  before  a  public 
fuBctionary. 

4thly,  *  Caveats*  and  *  non-survivorship,'  which  afford  pro- 
tection to  beneficiaries  and  persons  holding  equitable  interests. 
The  procedure  in  placing  land  on   the  register  resembles 
that  under  the  Irish  Estates  Court,  only  that  the  costly  and 
tedious  resort  to  a  court  is  avoided,  except  in  cases  of  doubt  or 
^4ispute, 

The  applicant  for  registration  is  required  to  produce  all 
deeds  or  other  evidence  of  title  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
<50iitro],  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  same,  and  to  make 
statutory  declaration  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  land  for  the 
estate  in  respect  to  which  he  applies,  that  he  is  legally  and 
riglitfuUy  entitled  thereto,  and  that  his  title  is  not  the  subject 
of*  lis  pendens,'  or  dispute. 

The  documents  are  then  referred  to  the  *  examiners  of  title,' 
who  call  for  further  information  if  required — in  case  of  doubt, 
prepare  a  case  for  opinion  of  the  courts.     If  in  their  judgment 
the  appHcant  makes  out  a  good  holding  title,  the  existence  of 
technical  defects  in  the  e^Hdence  not>\ithstanding,  then  the  ex- 
aminers advise  the  registrar  to  advertise,  for  such  period  and  to 
inch  extent  as  the  case  may  require,  calling  all  parties  having 
iny  claim  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  applicant  should 
not  receive  a  title   indefeasible   to  the  estate  claimed  by  him. 
Notices  to  the  like  effect  are  served  through  the  post  on  all 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  having  contiguous  boundaries, 
and  upon  such  other  pei'sons,  if  any,  as  the  examiners  may 
direct.     An  outline  map  on  a  sufficient  scale,  showing  the  ex- 
ternal boundaries  of  the  land  in  question,  is  prepared  or  cer- 
tified by  the  survey  department     This  is  copied  on  to  the 
certificate  of  title,  which  document  is  prepared  in  duplicate, 
ori^nals  signed  and  sealed  by  the  registrar,  one  original  given 
to  the  applicant,  the  other  is  bound  up  in  a  volume  of  the 
■  Goat  of  aearch  1». 
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register  and  congtitutes  a  folium  on  which  are  registered,  bjr 

memorial,  all  future  dealings  with  lesser  estates  or  rnterestg  in 
the  same  parcel  of  land.  Every  instrument  evidencing  title  there- 
after registered,  affecting  any  estate  or  interest  in  that  piece  of 
lan<i,  is  marked  with  the  number  of  the  same  volume  and  folium^ 
whereby  each  instrument  becomes  in  effect  its  own  index,  and 
by  this  simple  expedient  enormous  saving  in  time>  labour,  and 
money  is  secured.  Such  of  the  deeds  produced  aa  relate 
to  other  lands  or  interests  besides  those  registered  are  returned 
to  the  applicant.  Those  which  relate  only  to  the  regis 
land  are  retained  in  the  registry  for  a  certain  period,  after  wJ 
they  are  destroyed. 

It  has  been  alreatly  stated  that  when  land  is  sold  in  seve 
allotments,  a  separate  certificate  of  title  is  issued  for  each 
So  also  when  adjacent  parcels  are  bought  up  to  constitute  one 
estate,  one  certificate  of  title  will  be  issued  for  the  aggregate 
in  exchange  for  those  of  the  several  parcels. 

It  remains  to  consider  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  attempts 
to  apply  to  this  country  a  system  which  has  now  stood  the  test 
of  twenty  years*  experience  in  Australia,  and  which  has  been 
iopted  in  one  colony  after  another  upon  the  evidence  of  tlii 
Iraost  inestimable  benefits  which  it  confers,  have  totally  fail 

My  answer  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  several  Acts  w 
have  been  passed  avowedly  for  that  purpose,  have  failed  mon 
or  less  to  recognise  the  fundamental  principle  which  distiu*{ 
guishes  conveyancing  by  registration  of  title  from  conveyancing 
by  deeds.  In  the  former  the  estate  or  interest  passes  upon 
registration,  the  certificate  or  other  instrument  held  by  the 
proprietor  being  merely  a  convenient  evidence  that  the  title  ii 
in  him,  and  by  no  means  essential.  Lord  Westbury's  Act,  in 
contradistinction  (see  Section  63 )» runs  thus : — *  Registered  land 
may  be  conveyed,  charged,  settled  or  dealt  ivith,  by  any  deed, 
will,  judgment,  decree,  or  instrument,  by  which  such  land,  if 
not  repstered,  might  now,  *  according  to  law,  be  charged^ 
settled,  devised,  dealt  with,  or  aflTected.'  That,  distinctly,  ia 
conveyancing  by  deed,  not  by  registration. 

Again,  Lord  Westbury,  in  requiring  a  perfect  title  to  be 
made  out  by  the  applicant  for  registration,  occasioned  need- 
lessly a  great  expenditure  in  time  and  money,  limited  the  soopcr 
of  the  measure,  and  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  chief  advantages, 
namely,  conversion  of  good  holding  titles  into  perfect  ax* 
marketable  titles,  an  incident  of  registration  of  titles  wbieli 
would  in  this  country,  as  it  has  in  the  colonies,  enhance  greatly 
the  value  of  a  large  class  of  estates  in  land.  Again,  time 
machinery  set  up  for  working  this  Act  is  so  inapt,  defectiv^e^ 
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and  cumbrous,  that  Mr.  Spencer  Follett  himself  declared  before 
the  Hojsl  Commission  of  1869,  that  ^it  would  be  impossible 
to  work  it  upon  any  such  scale  as  would  compensate  the  public 
for  the  large  expenditure  which  it  entails.'  The  admission  of 
tmsts  to  the  register,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  the  analogous 
case  of  transfer  of  shipping  and  stock,  introduced  another  ele- 
ment of  difficulty  and  confusion.  Finally,  the  option  to  with- 
draw the  land  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  would  alone 
suffice  to  render  it  a  dead  letter.  For  we  are  an  attomey- 
ridden  people,  and  the  option  nominally  ^ven  to  the  land- 
owner IS  virtually  given  to  his  attorney.  It  would,  however, 
be  unjust  in  the  extreme  to  attribute  unworthy  motives  to  the 
profession,  in  advising  their  clients  to  abstain  from  placing 
their  properties  under  a  system  so  defective  and  unworkable  as 
that  of  Jjord  Westbury. 

Lord  Caims's  Act  is,  to  some  extent,  obnoxious  to  the  same 
objections  which  caused  the  miscarriage  of  that  introduced  by 
Lord  Westbury.    Notably,  Section  49  admits  of  conveyancing 
of  reffistered  land  being  carried  on  by  deed  for  an  indefinite 
period.     So  far  it  is  but  a  hybrid  measure,  an  attempt  to  carry 
on  two  antagonistic  principles  in  dealing  with  land.     Again, 
this  Act  gives  no  indefeasibility  of  title  as  regards  boimdaries. 
Colonel  £each,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Koyal  Commission 
of  1870,  gives  his  opinion  on  that  point  as  follows :—  *  An  inde- 
feasible title  would  be  of  comparatively  little  value  unless  the 
lands  to  which  the  title  applied  were  defined.     Such  a  title 
would,  in  fact,  apply  to  the  individual  and  not  to  the  lands,  and 
not  a  single  plot  of  land  could  be  said  to  have,  or  be  dealt  with 
as  havinff ,  an  indefeasible  title. '  He  further  states  (  Query  111): 
'  Since  t£e  commencement  of  the  work  we  have  not  found  the 
slightest  difficulty,  either  as  regards  maps,  or  in  ascertaining 
all  necessary  particulars  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
perties to  be  registered.     The  expense  of  survey  is  from  1*.  to 
2s.  per  acre,  but  the  cases  in  which  we  have  to  require  a  new 
survey  are  very  few ;  as  a  rule,  the  tithe  maps  are  sufficiently 
correct.'     The  consequence  of  not  according  indefeasibility  as 
regards  boundaries  is  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  old 
deeds  to  evidence  the  parcels.     The  retrospective  character  of 
titles,  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  is  not 
cut  oflF,  and  the  aim  and  object  of  registration  of  titles  is  frus- 
trated.    The  official  mechanism  for  carrying  out  this  measure, 
though   a  great  improvement  on  that   prescribed    by  Lord 
Westbury,  is  yet  sufficiently  cumbrous  to  warrant  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Follett,  ^  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  on  such 
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a  scale  as  would  compensate  for  the  expense/   The  ad  valortm 
charpjes  appear  excessive  and  deterrent 

Finally,  even  if  free  from  tliese  defects,  the  result  of  giving 
nominally  to  the  proprietor*  but  practically  to  his  solicitor,  the 
option  to  place  land  under  the  system,  and  tlie  power  to  mthdraw- 
it  again  from  that  system,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  itr^ 
failure,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Act 

It  would  be  difficulty  not  to  say  impossible,  to  imagine  cor 
dittons  more  favourable  for  introducing  the  system  of  convey^ 
ancing  by   registration   of  titles    than  those  which  exist 
Ireland* 

An  admirable  Ordnance  survey,  and  tlie  subdiviaion  of 
country  into  town  lands  corresponding  generally  with  holdingSf  1 
aftbi*d  the  utmost  facilities  for  describing  parcels*  About  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  titles  in  Ireland  have,  within  a  recent  period, 
been  purged  of  all  defects  and  obscurities  by  being  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  the  Estates  Court,  and  the  people  hav« 
been  taught  by  ejcperience  to  appreciate  the  value  of  indefea^ 
sibie  titles*  The  titles  which  had  been  cleared  by  the  Estat 
Court  were  gradually  becoming  again  encumbered  under  tliU 
operation  of  conveyancing  by  deed.  To  stay  this  process  and 
to  preserve  all  future  Estates  Court  titles  clear  and  free  fron 
that  liability,  registration  of  titles  under  my  method  was  pr 
posed  under  the  advocacy  of  an  influential  association  presideJ" 
over  by  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Unfortunately,  the  legal  gentlemen  who  undertook 
r,revise  my  Bill  deemed  it  expedient,  in  order  to  propitiate  Lord 
^estbury  and  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  thfl 
riouso  of  Lords  under  his  auspices,  tci  import  certain  provisioii 
of  his  Act  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  principle*  and 
amongst  them  clauses  giving  the  proprietor  of  an  Estate  Court 
title  power  to  withdraw  his  land  from  the  operation  of  the 
Registration  of  Titles  Act,  either  on  the  first  issue  of  that  title 
from  the  court,  or  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  attorneys 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  tne  weapon  thus  placed 
in  their  hands.  They  prepared  a  printed  form  for  intimating 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  preaaed 
it  upon  then-  clients  for  signature.  Irish  landlords,  be* 
attoniey-ridden,  did  as  they  were  bid.  A  few,  however,  refa 
for  a  time,  but  when,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the] 
required  to  raise  money  on  mortgage,  the  solicitor  of  \h^ 
mortgagee  said,  *  Sign  this  printed  form  of  authority  for 
awal  of  your  land  from  the  operation  of  the  new  Act,  and 
gn  we  will  discuss  the  proposition  for  a  loan.  Under  tha 
i  system  my  costs  on  the  transaction  would  be  50/.  or  60/.^J 
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under  the  new  I  could  not  charge  as  many  shilUngs.'  The 
pressure  was  irresistible,  the  titles  were  withdrawn  one  by  one, 
and  the  Act  collapsed. 

Whenever  we  come  to  consider  the  possibility  of  adopting 
registration  of  titles  in  England,  this  obstacle  of  professional 
hostility  stares  us  in  the  face.  How  can  it  be  got.  over  ?  One 
of  our  Australian  judges,  arguing  that  the  conveyancers  had  a 
fireehold  int-erest  in  the  old  system  arising  out  of  the  money, 
time,  and  labour  expended  in  mastering  the  highly  artistic  and 
very  intricate  science  of  conveyancing  proposed  to  be  super- 
seded by  my  Act,  suggested  that  ten  to  fourteen  years'  pur- 
chase, on  the  average,  of  each  man's  income  from  that  source 
might  be  a  reasonable  compensation,  and  their  opposition  might 
be  Donght  off  at  that  price. 

I  agree  with  him ;  for,  after  all,  the  conveyancer's  costs  are 
bnt  a  small  item  in  the  loss  sustained  by  the  nation  through 
holding  on  to  this  peculiar  system.  The  delays,  the  uncer- 
tainties, and  the  disabilities  are  far  heavier  items. 

Any  measure,  to  succeed  in  this  country,  must  be  compul- 
sory, and  since  we  cannot  prohibit  the  sale  of  land,  though  the 
evidence  of  title  be  so  defective  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  for 
registration  indefeasible,  it  is  necessary,  if  registration  be  com> 
pulsory,  to  have  at  least  two  classes  of  titles,  the  one  inde- 
feasible, the  other  simply  possessory,  giving  no  warranty  as 
regards  the  past,  but  enabling  future  dealings  to  be  conducted 
by  r^stration.     The  title  in  this  latter  class  would  become 
indefeasible  through  the  effluxion  of  time  under  the  Statute  of 
Limitation,  which  should  be  shortened  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
A  third  class  would  be  advantageous,  giving  title  indefeasible, 
except  as  regards  certain  objections  indicated,  and  becoming 
absolute  so  soon  as  those  objections  are  satisfied. 

It  has  been  urged  against  making  the  system  compulsory, 
that  any  staff  appointed  to  conduct  it  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  mass  of  business.  The  reply  is  that  the  business  is  now 
got  through,  though  tediously,  and  that  by  limiting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  measure  for  a  time  to  dealing  with  fee  simple 
estates,  and  with  lesser  estates  in  lands  the  fee  simple  of  which 
bas  been  previously  registered,  the  block  may  be  avoided  and 
tbepressiure  reduced  by  at  least  three-fourths. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that  there  is  no  legitimate 
object  which  a  landowner  can  accomplish  under  the  existing 
law,  which  mav  not  be  accomplished  more  readily,  more  safely, 
and  at  infinitely  less  expense  under  my  system ;  and,  as  indica- 
ting the  extent  to  which  that  system  has  been  tested,  I  would 
state  that  the  lowest  estimate  which,  in  the  absence  of  recent 
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statistics^  I  am  enabled  to  make  is,  that  in  the  nine  colonies  in 
which  that  system  has  been  in  operation,  there  have  been 
placed  on  the  register  upon  voluntary  application  upwards  of 
50,000  separate  estates ;  the  value  of  lands  comprised  there- 
under being  over  25,000,000/.,  the  number  of  toinsfers  and 
other  dealings  registered  240,000. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Boyd  Mackay  (Exeter)  cordially  concurred  in  the  generai 
principle  which  Sir  Bobert  Torrens  had  laid  down — ^namely,  that  the 
present  ^stem  was  an  execrable  one.  He  did  not  think  it  was  for 
the  benent  of  convejancers ;  but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
amended  there  was  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  system  advocated  seemed  chiefly  to  arise  after 
the  land  had  been  put  upon  the  register,  but  unless  we  could  devise 
some  inexpensive  means  of  first  putting  it  there,  we  could  not  induce 
landowners  generally  to  make  use  of  the  system.  We  now  had 
practically  a  partial  substitute  for  registration  in  the  &ct  that  deeds 
were  ofien  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  solicitor  of  the  party,  who  was 
under  stronger  sanctions  against  fraud  than  the  owner,  and  as  in 
this  country  we  always  proceed  by  degrees,  we  might  begin  by 
requiring  that  all  deeds  should  be  written  bookwise,  so  as  to  be  easily 
stitched  together ;  and  that  each  solicitor  who  prepared  a  deed  should 
retain  it  until  tlie  client  should  desire  that  it  should  be  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  another  solicitor,  or  of  a  public  officer  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  j\Ir.  Mackay  also  referred  to  a  proposition 
made  by  him  some  years  ago,  and  which  had  received  some  support  at 
the  time — namely,  tiiat  each  instrument  should  recite  the  last  preceding 
disposition  and  the  transmission  (if  any)  subsequent  to  it,  and  that 
notice  of  such  instrument  should  be  endorsed  on  the  instrument  by 
which  such  last  preceding  disposition  was  effected.  He  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  chief  difficulty  which  a  conveyancer  has  now  in  prac- 
tice to  contend  with  is  the  great  length  of  the  abstract  of  title.  The 
&ct  that  draughtsmen  were  generally  paid  more  when  a  deed  is  long 
than  when  it  is  short  causes  deeds  to  be  spun  out  to  an  inordinate 
length,  and  this  renders  them  at  once  difficult  to  prepare,  difficult  tQ 
oomprehend,  and  difficult  to  register.  A  scale  of  fees  for  conveyancing, 
-which  should  in  no  degree  depend  on  length,  and  should  be  applicable 
not  only  to  sales  and  mortgages,  but  also  to  wills,  settlements,  &c, 
would  render  other  reforms  comparatively  easy. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Francis  (Coleford,  Crown  Receiver  and  Re^strar,  &c) 
said  he  had  acted  as  registrar  of  deeds  of  transfer  aflecting  Crown  mines 
and  quarries  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  the 
subject  was  one  peculiarly  within  his  province.  The  Registry  he  had 
charge  of  was  much  more  perfect  and  complete  than  either  the  Middle- 
sex or  Yorkshire  Registry,  for  it  showed  a  complete  chain  of  title,  and 
the  estate  each  party  took.     It  was  based  on  titles  similar  to  dioee  in 
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the  colonies,  for  the  properties  were  held  of  and  derived  from  the 

G^wn  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  distinguishable  into  what  might 

be  termed  Old  and  New  Titles.     The  old  titles  rested  upon  awards 

made  nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  new  on  grants  from  time  to  time 

anoe  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute.     With  regard  to 

recent  grants  there  was  no  difficulty,  but  in  the  case  of  the  older  titles 

he  had  had  the  greatest,  in  putting  those  titles  into  shape.     However, 

time,  the  curer  of  most  evils,  was  working  a  cure  in  these  cases.     Sir 

Robert  Torrens  was  doubtless  an  able  authority  on  the   subject  of 

registration  of  titles  in  the  colonies,  but  he  could  not  agree  with  him 

that  a  system  which  answered  in  the  colonies  to  which  he  referred, 

with  about  two  millions  of  population  and  where  all  grants  were 

derived  from  the  Grown,  would  answer  in  this  old  country  with  its 

twenty-seven  millions.    The  number  of  deeds  that  came  before  Sir 

Robert  Torrens  in  the  year  was  perhaps  700  or  800;    here  there 

would  be,  perhaps,  1,000  transfers  completed  every  day.     Sir  Robert 

Torrens  said  that  in  the  colonies  they  had  no  difficulty,  except  in 

some  few  cases,  in  going  back  for  a  clear  title  for  fifly  or  sixty  years ; 

but  if  they  were  to  introduce  into  this  country  a  system  of  compulsoiy 

registration  of  clear  and  indefeasible  titles  as  he  seemed  to  suggest,  they 

would  create  contention  and  discord  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 

of  the  kingdom.    He  agreed  with  Mr.  Jo^ua  Williams  that  if  effected 

at  all  registration  must  be  a  registration  of  deeds,  not  of  titles,  in  the 

first  instance;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  that 

a  copy  of  every  deed  should  be  registered.     In  his  earlier  days  he  had 

to  examine  the  settlements  of  two  noblemen,  one  of  which  settlements 

contained  about  130  skins  of  parchment,  and  the  other  about  110,  and 

there  were  many  almost  equally  large  estates  in  the  kingdom,  and  how 

could  they  in  such  cases  well  put  all  the  contents  of  such  deeds  as 

these  (with  their  numerous  trusts,  and  powers,  and  covenants)  upon 

tiie  register  ?     He  thought  it  should  be  effected  by  memorial,  except, 

perhaps,  in  a  few  instances.      He,  however,  agreed  with  Mr.  Williams 

that  a  registry  of  title  here  could  not  at  once  be  effected ;  it  would 

break  down  by  its  own  weight;  the  work  of  a  small  registry  convinced 

him  of  that.     The  titles  of  the  present  day  in  this  country  were  to  a 

great  extent  what  might  be  termed  holding  titles ;  and  what  comparison 

ooidd  be  made  between  the  holding  titles  of  the  colonies  and  of  this 

ooimtry  7     They  were  about  one  in  50,000,  at  a  rough  guess.     Regis- 

trstion  of  title,  if  effected  at  all,  must  be  a  gradual  work  of  time,  based 

or  finmded  upon  a  registry  of  deeds,  and  at  the  outset  ordnance  maps 

on  a  large  scale  of  every  parish  or  township  should  first  be  prepared. 

The  register  should  be  indexed  with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  the 

fields  or  lands ;  and  an  Act  should  be  passed  to  simplify  the  transfer  of 

property  according  to  short  forms — as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham's 

Act— which  solicitors  should  be  compelled  to  use.     But  it  was  only 

when  a  inan  took  by  deed  a  clear  fee-simple  estate  that  he  ought,  he 

thought,  to  be  compelled  to  register  it.     If  there  was  to  be  a  general 

registration  you  ought  not  to  centralise  it  in  London,  but  there  should 

be  a  registry  office  in  every  county.      Centralisation,  in  his  opinion, 

«u  perceptibly  working  a  great  evil — it  was  gradually  inducing  to 
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that  state  of  absenteeism  ^bicb  was  the  bane  of  Irekod ;  and  moreover 

centraliaation  must  add  to  the  expense  and  be  moat  inconvenient,  and 
in  his  district,  where  the  forest  lands  were  divided  into  many  thousand 
pro|>ertiea,  it  would  work  a  great  hardship — the  home  or  fiul>uxban 
counties  might  be  benefited  by  having  the  office  in  London^  but  not 
elsewhere, 

Mr  CouBTENAY  C*  Pranck   (Evesham)  observed  that,  like  moit 
men  who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  land,  he  had  read  the  remafki 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  referred  to  by  Sir  liobext  Torrens,  and  it  bad 
filled  him  with  astonishment  to  hear  that  the  poesession  of  land  waa 
a  hixnry  obtainable  only  iiller  so  much  labour  and  expense.     They 
knew,  from  the  return  made  on  Mr.  Bright'*  motion,  that  the  land  of 
England  was  very  much  subdivided  ;  and  when  it  waa  gravely  aser 
that  it  took  a  lifetime  to  complete  a  purchase,  there  was  not  a  uolicit 
in  England  who  would  not  listen  with  the  utmost  wonder.     He 
been  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  profession,  and  knew,  from 
extensive  exp>6rience,  tliat  as  a  rule  the  lai^er  and  more  impor 
purchases  and  mortgages  were  cleared  up  in  about  three  months,  tlii 
majority  in  two  months,  and  numbers  of  smaller  transactions  compiet 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  less;  some  mortgages  in  a  few  hours,     ^ 
most  difficult  ctise  lie  had  ever  had  to  deal  with  rekted  to  o  house  pro- 
perty in  Birmingham.     The  purchaser  was  an   unwilling  pumhaaer. 
The  title,  being  partly  leasehold,  had  to  be  carried  back  nearly  100 
years*     There  were  no  contemporary  plans.     Adjoining  leaaeholds  and 
freeholds  being  in  the  same  owner,  and  the  buildings  more  tlian  once 
extensively  altered,  the  boundaries  had  become  complicated-     A 
for  specific  performance  was  instituted.     He  obtained  a  decree  whic 
was  appealed  from,  and  again  he  obtained  a  decree.     Even  then 
purchaser  claimed  a  reierence  to  the  Conveyancer  of  the  Court.     The 
suits  were  brought  under  the  old   law,  and  lasted  three  yeaiB  and 
half.     But  that  was  a  scjlitary  and  exceptional  case.     As  a  &ct|  \ ' 
Conveyancing  Law  of    England    was   nut   so    complex,    dilatory, 
expensive  aa  Sir  Robert  Torrens  supposed.     The  success  of  Sir  l{ol>eti 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  his  system  was  tried  in  the  colonie 
where  boundaries  were  chiefly  rectangular,  and  owners  did  not  tie  i 
their  estates,  aa  in  England ;    but  mainly  because,  aa  Sir  Robert  ha 
told  them,  he  registered  only  absolute  conveyances^  leases,  and  mor 
gages,   disregarded  all    survivorships,   and    referred   all  trusts  to 
Courts.     Of  coiu'se,  on  such  terms,  a  land  register  would  be  a  ve 
ample  thing.     But  if,  in  England,  he  told  the  landowners  that  ©rer^ 
'estate  tail  created  by  a  will,  and  every  marriage  settlement  was  to  bill 
put  under  the  care  of  the  Courts,  and  virtually  become  a  Cha 
tfuit,  they  might  think  his  remedy  worse  than  their  disease.     He 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  this  country,  any  great  airoplifjcation  < 
tlie  conveyancing  system,  and  any  attempt  to  supplement  it  by  a  regia 
tration  system  was  unnecessary  and  undesirable.     It  was  imneGesBarrJ 
because  practically  it  was  already  largely  in  use*     All  over  EugL 
there  were  certain  large  titles,  knomi  and  accepted  as  roots ;  au,  foi 
^.instance,  the  Pitt  Title,  and  the  Manor  Title  in  Cheltenham,  which 
Dlicitor  ever  dreamt  of  investigating.     He  would  go  &ulher.     A  man  | 
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bouglit  an  estate^  and  cutting  it  up,  and  in  his  sale-conditiona 
tfstiQg  that  die  title  on  hia  pujcba^  had  been  approved  by  counsel, 
irottld  not  find   the  smallest  difficulty  in  selling  in  small  lots,  and 
restxicting  his  abstract  to  bis  own  conveyance.     It  was  a  common^  every- 
ilay  thing.     The  expenses  of  conveyancing,  also,  bad  been  much  exagge- 
rated. C^Dsel  and  solicitors  now  set  themselves  to  work  to  shorten  deeds, 
au4  dnifts  were  usually  drawn  in  concif»e  forms.     He  might  mention  a 
<3Bee  in  bis  own  office.     The  purchase -money  approached  100,000/. 
Yet   he   could  not  (stamps  and   payments   excluded),  in  bonour  or 
"ione?*tj,  charge  his  client  more  than  *2^L  for  the  entire  conveyancing, 
dtfvijaii   from   father  to  son,  and  fix^m  son  to  grandson  (wlia  was 
^    '    was  the  title.     Neither  owner  had  incumbered ;  the  abstract 
iprised  in  two  sheets;  the  conveyance,  in  forty  lines,  witb  a 
plm  and  schedule.     It  might  be  said  this  was  an  exceptional  case.     It 
io  to  a  certain  extejit,  but  it  was   with  only    such  cases  Sir 
*s  sclieme  could  deaL     And  it  established  his  position,  that  not 
lisb  conveyancing  system,  but  the  oivnera'  complications,  occa- 
wooed  the  expenses,  and  that  tbese  expenses  could  not  be  done  away 
itk,  unle^  tlie  English  Legislature  could  pass  and  English  landowners 
d  stand  a  law,  prohibiting  trusts  in  land.  As  a  fact,  cottage  property 
daily  conveyed   for  5/.,  4/.,   and   3/. ;  houses,    from  7L  7s,  to 
151.  IS^f. ;    estates,  from  25/.  to  50/.     So  tbat  when  Sir  Robert  Torrens 
ttid  there  was  five  yeara^  rent  knocked  off  the  value  of  land,  owing  to 
the  expenses  of  the  English  system,  be  assured  bim  tbat  idea  was  a 
pcrlbct  myth.     He  believed  the  value  of  land  would  not  be  raised 
m  faction,  il*  Sir  Robert's  system  were  brought   into  operation  to- 
otornnv.     The  diiliculty  of  obtaining  second  mortgages  was  also  non- 
taeutont.      But  registration  was  not  only  unnecessary,  and  unsuited 
to  the  wants  and    wishes  of  the  English    country   gentleman,  it  was 
aldc*  undesirable ;  because  to  put  all  the  titles  of  England  on  a  register 
wonid  entail  on  the  present  proprietors  a  great  expense,  without  any 
compensating  benefit;  and  because  many  titles,  which  were  now  per- 
Itctly  siif e-holding  and  saleable,  might  be  objected  to  by  the  Registrar, 
tad  not  allowed  to  pass  on   some    technical   ground.      That  would 
seriously  diminiiih  the  value  of  the  property,  and,  if  known,  raise  up 
claimants  and  litigation.     It  was  further  undesirable,  as  tending  to 
fature  expense.     If  there  was  a  registry,  there  must  be  a  search  and 
an  eim)lment  in  every  transaction.     Sir  Robert  proposed  one  great 
nsgiatry  in  London,  and  probably  a  plan  would  be  needful  on  every 
ileed.     Then  these  searches  must  be  made  by  a  London  agent,  who, 
incurring  great  responsibility,  %vould  require  to  be  paid  in  proportion. 
Tbe  negotiation   for   purchase,   &c.,  ^ would   still   take  place  in  the 
conatry,  and  have  to  be  paid  for.     But  the  plans,  the  memorial,  &g,» 
must  be  transmitted  to  and  registered  in  town,      A  surveyor  and 
Loudon  agent  would  thus  be  imported  into  numerous  ca^s.     And  an 
eisia  and  hitlierto  unknown  expense  of  2/.,  3/.,  or  4/.  incurred.     In 
nuij  cases  it  would  almost  double  the  present  coe^  of  a  purchase  or 
iDortgage,  and  would  not  be  a  boon,  but  a  burden.    Further,  he  believed 
Sii  Robert  had  no  conception  of  tbe  hundreds  of  conveyances,  leases, 
iRortgigea,  and  other  dealings  with  land  which  every  day  took  place  in 
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England.  And  wliLle  he  conceived  the  registry  could  Ul  and  inmiiE- 
ciently  deal  ivith  easements  of  light,  water-ways,  party  walls,  &c.,  which 
present  conveyancing  granted  and  protected,  he  felt  convinced  no  cue 
4ientral  office  could  keep  down  the  enormous  volume  of  work  that  would 
be  daily  poured  into  it  from  say  20,000  different  offices  of  solicitors. 

Mr.  G.  B*  RosHER  (London)  mentioned  that  some  weeks  before  hftj 
had  seen  in  Canada  a  very  short  deed  of  conveyance  of  land.     The 
Canadian  Act  of  1864  gave  two  forms— one  short  and  the  other  long^ —  ' 
and  the  Act  stated  that  if  the  shorter  one  were  used  it  would  be  takjea 
to  mean  everything  that  the  longer  one  would  if  it  had  been  uaed. 

Mr.  George  Whitcombe  (Glouoeater)  aidd,  with  reference  to  the 
supposed  hostiUty  of  solicitors  to  Sir  Robert  Torrens'a  system,  on  the 
ground  of  their  own  interest,  that,  if  it  were  carried  out,  aoUcitors* 
remuneration  would  be  increased  twenty,  certain  tenfold ;  for  hia 
part,  he  waa  in  favour  of  a  registration  of  deeds  aa  opposed  to  a  regis- 
tration of  title.  Of  course,  if  landed  proprietors  were  prepared  to  bear 
the  enormous  expense  of  registering  titles  after  inspection  by  an  official^ 
he,  as  a  solicitor,  would  not  object  to  it.  The  expense  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  that  ia  the  reason  solicitors  were  opposed  to  a  oompuIiOiry 
system  of  registration.  He  could  not  quite  follow  Sir  Robert  Torrena 
in  his  objection  to  a  registration  of  deeds  as  not  preventing  fhiuds- 
He  thought  it  would  prevent  frauds  effectually.  As  regarded  the 
length  of  deeds,  there  was  not  a  very  great  deal  to  complain  of.  It 
was  true  there  were  covenants  in  deeds  that  might  weU  be  omitted ;  but 
if  they  wished  to  simplify  the  law  of  conveying  property,  they  should 
have  an  Act  passed,  stating  that  the  covenants  which  bad  sprung  up 
through  a  long  line  of  possession  should  be  assumed  and  inferred.  As 
a  mattCT  of  &ct,  the  existing  Acts  lor  shortening  deeds  were  very  much 
r^ortod  to.  If  they  were  to  have  registration,  then  there  should  be 
district  registries,  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  expense  of  having  every« 
thing  done  in  London. 

Mr.  James  Marshall  (Hampstead)  said  it  was  twenty-five  yeaiB  sino 
he  had  given  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  he  remembered  the  inquiry  J 
that  was  made  after  Lord  Brougham's  great  speed)  upon  the  law  of  real 
property,  and  particularly  the  Commission  presided  over  by  the  late 
Lord  Campbell,  then  at  the  bar,  into  the  practicability  of  estabUahing  a 
system  of  registering  tlie  titles  to  land.  The  case  of  those  who  wished 
for  registration  was  that  it  would  diminish  the  possibility  of  the  per^ 
petration  of  frauds  by  the  vendors  of  land.  It  was  stated  then  lliat  thfl 
perpetration  of  such  frauds  was  a  matter  of  very  rare  oocurreiicebl 
There  must  be  two  to  concur  in  it,  the  vendor  must  be  a  rogue  and  I " 
solicitor  a  rogue ;  but  the  solicitor  acted  inider  a  fearful  responsifa 
and  it  was  seldom  that  such  an  operation  could  be  carried  out, 
we  then  to  incur  considerable  expense  in  every  case  of  trandeniiaf^ 
land  in  order  to  avoid  the  remote  posaibility  of  fraud  ?  With  le^Bxd  i 
the  safety  of  titles,  he  would  say  Uiat  there  was  a  large  insurance  oom« 
pany,  having  offices  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  habit  of  ien6' 
money  on  mortgage,  and  although  there  was  a  system  of  registration 
Scotland,  which  was  much  relied  upon,  those  lenders  were  quite  i 
willing  to  lend  their  many  thousands  of  poimds  on  land  in  Enghmdi 
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where  tbere  was  no  registration,  as  on  land  in  Scotland  where  there 
was  registration.  He  did  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  change  was  as 
much  required  as  it  was  said  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  the  difficulties  of 
introducing  a  system  of  registration  which  had  been  adverted  to  by 
prerious  speakers  were  very  great. 

Sir  John  Siiale  (Hong  Kong)  said  that,  as  a  conveyancer,  he 
thought  it  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  you  could  not  put  a  title  on  the 
register  unless  you  made  it  perfect  beyond  all  question.  But  why 
could  there  not  be  a  system  of  registering  perfect  and  imperfect  titles  ? 
If  we  had  begun  with  the  registration  of  deeds,  and  had  had  such  a 
system  as  he  suggested  at  work  since  the  breaking  down  of  the 
r^;istry  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  by  this  time  there  would  have  been 
registered  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  property  in  the  kingdom.  Short 
forms  of  deeds  had  been  spoken  of,  but  had  they  not  heard  of  Mr. 
CoTentry's  system  of  short  forms  ?  They  were  short  enough,  and  they 
were  followed  by  other  short  forms,  very  much  used,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Prior.  Eyery  necessary  form  to  be  used  in  conveyancing  was,  he 
believed,  to  be  found  there.  One  objection  raised  to  registration  had 
not  been  touched  upon.  It  related  to  the  question  as  to  the  publicity 
or  secrecy  of  title.  Men  would  not  put  their  title  on  register  show- 
ing mortgage  after  mortgage,  and  that  system  of  secrecy  had  led  to 
much  of  the  misery  which  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He  had  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  commercial  conveyancing,  and  had  seen  property  in  the 
iRinds  as  weU  tied  up  and  as  secure  as  it  was  possible  to  be  upon  land. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  fixed  upon  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  the  iunds  liabilities,  limitations,  and  trusts  which 
would  long  survive  his  life.  Until  he  left  England,  in  1861,  he  had 
great  and  grave  doubts  as  to  registration;  but  when  he  went  to 
Hong  Kong,  he  foimd  an  excellent  system  of  registration  there,  which 
had  been  established  by  Sir  John  Bowring.  He  watched  it  closely, 
and  he  found  but  one  error  committed,  and  that  was  an  inaccuracy  as 
to  the  overlapping  of  adjacent  lands.  The  registration  particulars 
could  be  printed  upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  the  registration  certificate 
carried  the  legal  right  and  title  imder  the  deed. 

Mr.  L.  W.  WiNTERBOTHAM  (StToud)  Said  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
how  the  opinions  of  members  of  his  profession  on  this  subject  were 
Tiewed  by  those  not  in  the  profession,  but  the  comments  as  to  self- 
interest  diould  not  deter  members  of  the  profession  from  expressing 
their  opinion.  Such  comments  were  usually  made  by  those  who  did 
not  understand  the  practical  bearing  of  the  matter,  as  undoubtedly  any 
system  of  registration  must  of  necessity  benefit  the  present  race  of 
solicitors.  One  branch  of  the  subject  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
course  of  discussion,  and  that  was  l^e  bearing  of  the  question  on  the 
small  properties  of  the  coimtry  acquired  by  the  working  classes. 
The  statements  in  articles  in  the  leading  newspapers  as  to  the  time 
occupied  in  investigating  titles — six  months,  nine  months,  years — 
were,  as  regarded  the  great  bulk  of  conveyancing,  laughable;  and 
those  who  had  to  do  with  the  conveyance  of  small  properties  knew  the 
extraordinary  want  of  information  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
BQch  conveyances.     It  was  a  great  matter  if  the  working  classes  cotdd 
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be  induced  to  acquire  for  themaelTes  their  cottages  and  gardeasi  and 
if  their  conveyancea  were  made  costly  a  blow  would  be  struck  at  a 
moat  importaat  class  in  the  country^  In  Iiia  office  alone  (only  an  ordi- 
nary one)  he  had  perhaps  one  bundled  conveyancea  and  mortgages  of  j 
properties  every  year,  the  consideration  for  which  was  under  100/, 
There  was  no  abstract  of  title  whatever.  Two  men  would  oome  into 
the  office ;  one  would  say^  "  I  have  sold  my  cottage  lor  GO/.,  and  w« 
want  you  to  make  out  the  writings.'  *  Have  you  got  your  deeds?* 
*  Yes/  They  were  produced  and  opened,  a  lew  questions  were  a^ed 
across  the  table  as  to  dower,  description,  «Src.,  and  the  men  were  told  to 
call  that  day  fortnight.  They  came  and  executed  the  deed,  and  paid 
the  expense,  three,  four,  or  five  guineas,  according  to  amount  iu- 
curred  of  their  deedfi*  That  went  on  day  by  day,  and  week  by 
week.  The  idea  of  burdening  such  properties  with  the  cost  of  regis- 
tration in  London  was  preposterous.  In  all  bis  ex|)erienc6  he  knew  of 
but  three  cases  in  which  fraud  was  committed  that  could  have  been  in 
any  way  affected  by  registration.  It  seemed  to  him  astonishing  that 
tlie  registration  of  imperfect  titles  should  have  been  advocated.  It 
would  be  equal  to  a  man  sending  the  town  crier  rotmd  to  say  he  had 
not  a  good  title.  Such  a  registration  must  produce  a  mass  of  litiga- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  question  as  it  related  to  the  profession,  he  i 
believed  there  was  sufficient  faith  in  the  honesty  of  its  members  to 
cause  people  to  pause  before  they  listened  to  what  was  said  as  to  pro- 
fessiorxal  self-interest  by  some  advocates  of  a  system  of  registration 
and  as  to  the  working  population,  he  believed  that  the  working  of  suoh  I 
a  system,  in  deterring  them  from  acquiring  freehold  cottage  property, 
would  be  most  injurious. 

Mr.  Freelaku  (Chichester)  observed  that  whatever  view  they  might  | 
take  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  they  would  all  agree  in  this,  that  I 
anything  which  tended  to  simplify  the  titles  to  real  property,  and  to 
facilitate  its  transfer  in   large  or  small  quantities,  woiild  be  an  inesti*' 
mable  boon  to  the  people  of  England.     He  was  sure,  too,  that  they  all 
welcomed  the  re-appearance  of  Sir  Robert  Toirens,  and  were  glad  to 
iind  him  again  dealing  with  a  question  which  he  had  kept  before  them 
ibr  acme  yeafs.     He  ha<i  acquired  an  amount  of  exi>erience  on   the 
subject  which  entitled  him  to  be  heard  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
to  have  his  proposalii  received  with  great  attention.     Witli  respect  to 
professional  jealousy  it  might  to  a  certain  extent  have  operated,  but 
they  had  heard  experienced  feolicitors  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  system  advocated  would  not  lessen,  but  would 
on  the  contrary  increase,  tlie  expense  of  conveying  land.     The  short  i 
forms  which  had  been  s[)oken  of  were,  it  should  be  remembetied,  llie  | 
work  of  lawyers,  and  the  Law  Amendment  Society  contained  a  number  \ 
of  solicitors  as  well  as  of  barristers.     One  great  obstacle  in  the  w»j 
was,  he  believed,  the  great  expense  which  no  doubt  would  be  entailed 
by  registration  of  titles  on  the  large  proprietors  of  the  country,  and 
by  which  professional  men  would  largely  benefit.     Another  obstacle 
was  that  large  proprietors  did  not  like  the  disclosiu^s  of  heavy  mort- 
gagee whicli  a  system  of  re^stration  would  involve.     These  were  real  I 
obflUicle8|  but  if  the  terrorism  of  a  compidsory  registration  of  title  j 
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would  induce  some  of  those  great  proprietors  to  think  whether  it  would 
not  be  for  their  benefit  to  sell  instead  of  going  on  mortgaging,  he  would 
Dot  be  disinclined  to  say  that  ultimately  it  should  be  made  compiilsory. 
We  had  a  certain  amount  of  registration  already.  We  had  our  regis- 
tration counties  and  our  copyholds,  but  that  which  was  now  advocated 
was  something  very  different.  As  regards  the  observations  of  Lord 
Gsims,  which  had  been  referred  to,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  but  he  was  afraid  he  had  imported  into  the  question 
wme  of  that  Ckmservatism  of  which  he  was  so  able  a  political  exponent, 
bat  which  was  out  of  place  in  reference  to  law  reform.  As  regards 
conveyancing,  for  his  own  part  he  thought  tliat  Lord  Brougham^s  Act 
woula  apply  to  any  transaction,  and  if  it  required  modification  it 
would  be  very  slight  indeed.  However,  whether  we  arrived  at  an 
absolute  agreement  or  not,  we  had,  by  the  ventilation  of  the  question, 
elicited  firom  professional  men,  solicitors  and  others,  a  large  amount  of 
their  practical  experience  and  valuable  facts,  which  would  help  us 
towards  the  solution  of  a  great  and  important  problem — namely,  could 
we  or  could  we  not  do  anything  to  simplify  the  complex  titles  existing 
in  England,  and  could  we  or  could  we  not  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
landed  property,  which  was  one  of  the  great  defflderata  of  an  old  agri- 
cultural country,  and  the  purchase,  by  cottagers  and  others,  of  small 
portions  of  land  which  they  might  wi^  to  call  their  own. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLEY  (London)  said  he  regretted  that  the  admirable 
Paper  which  had  been  laid  before  the  section  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens 
had  met  with  so  little  concurrence  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  discussion.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken, 
howcTer,  did  not  agree  much  more  amongst  themselves  than  they  did 
with  Sir  Hobert  Torrens.  Some  had  advocated  the  registration  of 
deeds ;  some  had  opposed  even  that.  With  reference  to  fraud,  one 
speaker  said  it  would  need  to  have  two  rogues  to  commit  a  fraud ;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  a  solicitor  might  be  fraudulent 
and  not  his  client.  There  was  hardly  a  year  that  they  did  not  hear  of 
gross  cases  of  &SL\id,  and  fraud  that  would  have  been  prevented  by  the 
system  advocated  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens.  He  (Mr.  Mozley)  was  sorry 
that  so  little  refei'ence  had  been  made  to  Lord  Cranworth*s  Act.  It 
was  not  used  nearly  so  much  as  it  should  be.  At  present  deeds  were 
unnecessarily  long  and  complex.  They  ought  to  be  shortened,  and  so 
clearly  expressed  that  they  could  be  understood  by  any  intelligent 
non-professional  person.  The  registration  of  imperfect  titles  had  been 
suggested,  and  he  could  see  no  objection  to  it.  If  imperfect  titles  were 
allowed  to  be  roistered,  time  should  be  given  to  objectors  to  put  in 
their  claims.  A  system  of  r^istration  of  imperfect  titles  would 
gradually  enable  the  title  to  become  perfect  by  the  rule  of  allowing  no 
claim  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Brydqes  (Cheltenham)  begged  to  add  his  testimony  to 
that  of  Mr.  Winterbothara,  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  registration  on 
the  cost  of  small  conveyances.  He  knew,  from  his  experience  in  the 
sale  of  small  lots  of  building  laiid,  when  the  purchase  money  varied 
from  20/.  to  50/.,  that  the  conveyances  usually  cost  the  purchaser 
about  two  or  three  guineas.  If  to  this  was  to  be  added  the  costs  of  searches 
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by  agents  in  t  distant  registTj  (for  it  appeared  to  be  admitt^  that ! 
registries  were   inadmiBsible ),   registrars*  fees,   and  so  forth,  to 
nothing  of  waste  of  time,  the  effect  would  be  to  add^  in  many  casea, 
25  per  cent,  to  the  piirchaMe-money.     He  himself  had  had  recently  to 
register  a  propeity  he  had  purchased,  which  was  placed  on  the  register 
under  Lord  West  bury 'a  Act.     It  was  a  simple  cajse  of  sale^  imder  a 
power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage  deed ;  but  it  took  him  nearly  three  months 
to  get  it  registered,  and  it  cost  him  between  7/,  and  8/.  to  do  it,     Hej 
had  been  requested  to  read  a  letter  from  a  professional  gentleman  in 
the  town  (Mr.  Stroud),  who  was  unable  to  attend »  and  who  had  had 
con^derable  experience  in  the  conveying  of  small  properties,  opposed 
to  a  system  of  compulsory  registration.   (Letter  read.)   What  might  be  ] 
appbcable  to  a  new  country  would  be  inapplicable  to  our  complex  J 
system.     He  did  not  know  if  any  calculation  had  ever  been  made  aa  tol 
the  number  o£  small  holdings  and  number  of  transactions  in  land' 
carried  on  by  the  10,000  practising  solicitors  in  this  country,  bat  he  I 
thought  it  would  require  some  thousands  of  registrars  and  clerks  to  get 
through  the  business,  if  registration  was  made  compulsory,  and  to  tlmt^ 
after  all,  must  be  superadded  the  services  of  the  solicitor.     One  of  Uid j 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  referred  to  the  superior  safety  of  oonaolsf 
and  caveats,  and  people  say,  '  Oh,  land  ought  to  be  as  easy  of  transfer 
as  money ; '  but,  under  the  present  system,  nine- tenths  of  the  frauds 
that  occurred  were  misappropriations  of  funds,  stocks,  and  abares,  and 
he  hoped  he  should  never  see  the  day  when  it  was  as  easy  to  misappro- 
priate land  AS  it  was  to  misappropriate  money.     He  could  give  the 
Section  a  striking  instance,  w*hich  c^me  under  his  notice  a  short  time 
since,  where  a  testator  left  between  30,000/.  and  40,000/.  in  money, 
and  land  to  the  value  of  another  30,000/*,  to  trustees,  in  trust  for  his 
wife  and  children.     One  of  these  trustees,  during  his  co- trustee's  life, 
by  deceiving  him  and  getting  him  to  sign   transfers,  and  after  his  ^ 
oo-trustec's  death,  without  any  check  whatever,  using  the  money  for  ■ 
his  own  speculations,  made  away  with  every  penny  of  the  personalty;  ™ 
and  he  (Mr.  Brydges)  knew,  from  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge, 
that  he  would  have  mortgaged  and  made  away  with  the  land  if  he 
could  have  done  so,  and  that  he  cotdd  readily  have  done  had  the  land 
been  simply  registered  in  his  own  name ;  and  his  ceatuique  trusts  have 
reason  to  oongratulate  themselves  that  the  essential  ditiference  between 
money  and  land  has  hitherto  remained  unimpaired.     It  is  said  that 
Lord  Westbuiy^s  Act  failed,  because  a  perfect  title  was  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  but  Lord  Cairns'  Act  does  not  require  this,  yet  that  is  equsdiy  M 
a  dead  letter.     These  facts  show  that  neither  is  required.     The  \ax^  1 
landowners  do  not  ask  for  it,  and  the  small  ones  would  not  like  it,  if 
they  got  it.     The  advocates  of  it  say,  '  To  succeed,  it  must  be  made 
compulsory ;  *  but  he  submitted  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for 
compuLsory  legislation.     Compulsory  legislation  was  only  justifiable 
where  the  measure  was  one  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  o£  [ 
the  community  at  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  the] 
Contagious  Diseases  Act^  and  the  Public  Health  and  similar  Acts;  and] 
even  as  to  some  of  those  an  agitation  for  their  repeal  was  going  on.  To 
justify  a  compulsory  legislation,  a  very  strong  and  clear  case  must  ba 
made  out^  and  that,  he  submitted,  had  not  yet  been  done. 
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Sir  fioBERT  ToRRENS  (London)  in  replying,  said  his  answer  to  the 
questions  just  asked  was  that  the  whole  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
this  country,  and  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  community,  cried  aloud 
fat  some  relief  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  present  system  of 
conveyancing ;  and  having  seen  the  success  of  the  registration  of  title 
in  nine  colonies,  he  ventured  to  put  forward  that  system  from  actual 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy.    One 
objection  to  the  system  of  registration  which  was  originally  made  by 
Mr.  Winterboiham  had  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Brydges,  namely,  that 
it  would  militate  against  small  owners.     Why,  it  was  because  of  the 
great  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  registration  of  titles,  and  tiie  great 
hardens  imposed  by  the  old   s3rBtem,  that  it  was  first  adopted  in 
Australia,  and  so  far  from  imposing  greater  burdens  on  small  owners 
it  was  to  that  class  that  it  afforded  the  greatest  relief  and  the  greatest 
benefit.    The  cost  of  the  transfer  of  a  piece  of  land  imder  the  present 
sjBEtem  in  the  colonies  would  be  from  lOs,  to  20^.,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied, instead  of  being  weeks,  months,  or  years,  would  be  under  half- 
an-hour.     So  far  from  the  expense  of  the  transfer  being  ruinous  to 
the  working  man,  it  would  seldom  exceed  20^.,  and  as  regards  mort- 
gage and  leasehold  might  be  done  for  10«.      He  admitted  that  if  the 
charge  so  made  against  the  system  were  true  it  would  be  fatal  to  it, 
but  it  was  not.     Then  with  respect  to  the  length  of  deeds,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  for  the  shortening  of 
covenants ;  but  what  had  been  the  result  ?     Were  these  Acts  r^tlly 
operative  ?  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  were  not.  Unnecessary 
verbiage  in  deeds  was  not  done  away  with,  and  practically  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,   like    many   other  measures  of   reform,   being  optional, 
remained  in  abeyance.     Again,  it  was  said  that  the  cost  of  searches ' 
would  be  excessive,  and  that  the  time  occupied  would  be  considerable. 
Well,  the  cost  would  be  Is.,  and  the  time  occupied  would  be  five  minutes. 
He  was  interested  in  a  property  of  not  more  than  thirty  acres  in  this 
country.     The  title  to   it  took  a  year-and-a-half  to  investigate,  and 
the  cost  amotmted  to  about  300Z.     As  that  property  was  broken  up  into 
some  twenty  blocks  for  sale,  the  title,  in  the  case  of  sale  or  mortgage  of 
each  plot  would  have  to  be  investigated  again  on  behalf  of  the  pur- 
chaser  or  mortgagee,  and  thus  a  crop  was  sown  to  yield  twentyfold 
costs  for  the  benefit  of  the  conveyancers.    Under  a  system  of  registra- 
tion of  tities  each  buyer   would  obtain  a  clean  title  without  any 
reference  to  \he  past,  and  the  cost  would  be  about  a  guinea  or  so.    The 
authority  of  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  had  been  quoted  against  the  system, 
but  on  tiie  other  side  we  had  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Cairns,  and  Lord 
Hatherley,  and  the  reports  of  two  Royal  Commissions,  and  of  four 
or  five  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  favour.     He  might 
add  that  he  was  in  communication  with  official  persons  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  had  been 
productive  of  such  good  results  in  the  British  colonies.     He  had  very 
briefly  noticed  the  principal  objections  which  had  been  lurged  ;    to  go 
through  all  would  require  more  time  than  was  at  his  disposal.     He 
thanked  them  for  the  attention  which  they  had  paid  to  his  Paper. 

The  President  (Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  LL.D.),  in  summing 
up  the  discussion,  said  that  two  things  were  quite  clear:  first,   the 
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existdng  system  was  one  which  was  often  very  oppressive;  and 
secondly,  erery  attempt  made  to  amend  it  had  been  an  utter  fkilure. 
Whether  Sir  Robert  Torrens^s  attempt  would  share  the  &te  of  its 
predecessors,  they  must  wait  to  learn.  That,  however,  was  a  good 
reason  for  trying  it  tentatively,  not  compulsorily.  If  the  Act  was 
supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  landowners,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  consider  whether  it  was  for  their  benefit  or  not;  and  therefore, 
while  he  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  there  was  a  large  class  of  cases  . 
in  which  a  registration  of  title  might  be  very  conveniently  substituted 
for  the  present  system  of  deeds,  it  would,  he  also  thought,  be  a  very 
unjust  thing  to  force  the  proposed  system  on  all  landowners  in  the 
country,  whether  they  would  or  not.  He  had  recently  purchased  a 
small  property  in  Middlesex,  and  had  not  registered,  trusting  to  his 
deed  and  possession  without  registration.  With  respect  to  Irdand,  he 
was  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  system  was  not  adopted  there 
because  people  liked  an  indefeasible  title,  and  therefore  went  to  the 
expense  of  a  purchase  in  the  Landed  Estates  Ck)urt.  Sir  John  Smale, 
he  thought,  hit  the  real  difficulty  when  he  said  it  was  a  question  of 
publicity  against  secrecy ;  a  question  which  had  been  fought  over  firom 
the  days  of  Heniy  III.  downwards.  Parliament  had  endeavoured  to 
force  publicity  of  title,  but  lawyers  and  landowners  had  fought  Parlia- 
ment and  defeated  it.  Whatever  view  we  might  take  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  one  plan  over  another,  we  must  all  feel  that  a  gentleman  who 
sacrificed  time  and  incurred  great  trouble  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan 
for  affording  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  land,  was  deserving  of  thanks. 
Whether  we  agreed  with  Sir  Bobert  Torrens  or  not,  we  must  all 
acknowledge  that  he  had  proved  himself  a  public  benefactor. 
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Wliether  the  Extinction  of  all  Customary  and  other  Special 
Tenures y  and  the  Limitation  of  Leasehold  Terms  are  not 
desirable  f     By  S.  H.  Gael,  Bamister-at-Law. 

rIS  inquiry  is  a  branch  of  the  great  question  of  Beform  of 
Land  Laws :  a  question  which  has  been  already  discussed 
at  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  and  of  the  earlier  society 
now  united  with  it — the  *  Society  for  Promoting  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law,'  and  particularly  on  the  occasions  of  the 
reading  of  papers  by  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  at  Bristol,  1869 ;  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  1872,  at  Plymouth ;  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Freeland,  1872,  also  at  Plymouth ;  and  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox, 
1877,  at  Aberdeen. 

The  Paper  of  Mr.  Freeland  treated  of  certain  alleged 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  existing  Law  of  Copyholds 
concerning  multiplication  of  heriots,  false  entries  on  the  Rolls, 
and  charges  of  stewards  in  copyhold  transactions;  and  therein 
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th£  rjuestion  of  the  steward's  corapenaation  on  enfranchisement 
was  alluded  to.  The  points  in  this  Paper  will  be  hereafter 
noticed. 

The  extinction  of  copyholds  (a  large  part  of  the  question) 
k.  I  may  venture  to  affirm  at  the  outset^  one  of  time  only. 
But,  nevertheless.  I  must  crave  your  patience,  in  order  to  take 
a  brief  review  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  tenure  and  its 
related  arrangementd,  not  on  a  merely  antiquarian  search,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  it  originally  was,  and  how 
abDonnal  it  has  become,  and  how  untenable  it  now  is,  on  any 
pt)und3  on  which,  in  an  inquiry  into  what  Law  ought  to  be. 
Law  can  be  maintained. 

This  question  some  years  ago  excited  considerable  interest 

in  this  place  (Cheltenham) ;    out  it  is  a  general  and  not  a 

merely  local  one,  although  the  remedy  for  the  evil  may  require 

I       adaptation  to  particular  places.     Simplification  of  tenure  is, 

I       indeed,  the  basis  of  sound  reform  of  land  laws :  and  questions 

I       of  better  modes  of  manifesting  title  and  changes  of  ownership, 

ahortening  title,  &c.,  are  subordinate. 

For  the  origin  of  manors  we  have  tx>  go  back  to  Saxon 
times.     Land  in  the  hands  of  subjects  is  held  under  tenure. 

I  The  rules  applicable  thereto  arc  a  remnant  of  the  feudal 
system,  which  was  calculated  partly  for  military  service,  partly 
for  local  government  and  taxation,  and  partly  for  agricultural 
cultivation.  It  is  considered  to  have  been  brought  here  by  the 
Saxon  inmiigrants,  and  to  have  been  derived  from  the  practit^c 
of  the  Germans  in  dividing  the  territories  which  they  conquered 
from  the  Romans  on  the  decline  of  the  Empire.    The  conquered 

I  lands  were  vested  in  the  chief  or  leader  for  the  purpose  of 
division,  and  the  lands  assigned  in  parcels  to  his  followers, 
though  probably  accepted  by  them  as  a  reward  for  past  service 
in  achieving  the  conquest,  were  burdened  with  the  condition  of 
defending  it,  and  deemed  by  the  chief  as  the  gage  or  stipend 
for  the  future  services  necessary  to  that  end.  And  so  in  like 
manner  were  grants  made  for  securing  husbandry  services, 
WSuch  was  the  feud. 

H       Agreeably  to  the  well-known  imitative  propensity  of  man- 

^Udnd,  the  lands  comprised  in  the  large  gifts  became  the  subject 

Kof  repartition*    The  tenants  made  themselves  the  lords  of  other 

tenants,  by  giving  to  them  parcels  of  their  lands  to  form  sub- 

I  districts,  to  be  held  of  the  new  lords  by  feudal  service.  And  thus 
%he  chain  of  tenure  reached  from  the  chief  or  lord  paramount 
{in  capite)^  and  his  tenants,  to  intermediate  and  subordinate  lords 
und  their  tenants  (mesnaitj/),  and  districted  and  sub-districted 
territory  would  alike  be  called  a  manor. 
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The  process  of  aub-infeudation  continued  m  this  count 
tmtil  about  the  year  1 8  Edward  I,,  when  it  was  checked  by  tho] 
Statute  of  ^  Quia  Emptores/  so  caUed  from  it;;  commencing  J 
words.    That  statute  directed  that  on  all  sales  and  conveyancea 
in  fee  of  land,  the  pui*chaser  or  grantee  should  hold  it,  not 
his  immediate  grantor,  but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  of  whom| 
the  grantor  himself  held  it. 

Hereby  new  tenures  in  fee  could  no  longer  be  created,  and, 
consequently,  no  new  manoi'S,  which  presuppose  tenants  hold- 
ing of  tlie  lord. 

The  feudal  gift  created  a  relation.  The  soldiers  or  hus- 
bandmen took  their  parcels  to  hold  as  tenants  of  their  lord* 
To  strengthen  the  obligation  between  them,  the  tenant  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  the  lord's  man — such  was  *  homage  ' ;  and  he  J 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  perform  the  reserved  services,  and  to  i 
be  true  to  his  lord  for  the  land  which  he  held  of  him.  This  was 
*  fealty/ 

The  recognition  of  the  dealings  between  the  lords  of  manors 
and  their  respective  tenants  needed  evidence,  which  was  usually 
given  openly  in  an  assemhl?/  of  the  people  concerned,  and  re- 
corded in  the  acts  of  the  assembly.      The  loi'ds   and   their  j 
tenants  had  relative  duties  to  be  sanctioned ;  and  the  tenantg 
had  common  interests  in  matters   of  cultivation  (mainly  at  i 
that  period  in  open  fields),  and  in  other  matters*  the  regulation  | 
of  which  would  occasion  Bi/e  Laws,     The  restraint  of  \iTong- 
docrs  in  the  community  would  require  coercive  jurisdiction, 
whence  Courts  ket ;  and,  as  the  rules  of  dealing  between  lord 
and  tenants,  and  between  tenants  themselves,  became  under- 
stood and  settled,  they  would  ripen  into  t-ustams. 

The  districts  retained  by  chiefs  were  tlicir  demesnes ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  part  kept  in  hand  by  the  lord  of  any  manor  i 
was  his  demesne. 

The  parcels  granted  out  were  tenements,  and  the  services  ] 
reserved  from  the  grantees  were  to  do  the  acts  of  husbandry, 
&c,,  on  the  lord's  demesnes. 

The  Saxon  polity  drew  a  distinction  between  book-land, 
that  is,  lands  granted  to  free  tenants,  and  alienable  by  them 
to  others  by  deed  or  charter,  and  folk-land,  that  is.  lands' 
assigned  to  mere  cultivators ;  the  latter  class  might  become  ] 
tenants  by  the  entry  of  their  names  on  the  roll  of  assembly, 
and  they  would  obtain  rights  and  customs  of  their  own  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  copyholders  of  a  later,  but  still  very 
ancient  time,  but  though  the  thing  might  be  there,  the  name  of  J 
copyhold  was  not. 

Besides  the  cultivating  tenants,  there  were  serfs,  persoias 
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bound  to  labour,  and  without  property  or  the  faculty  of  ac- 
qming  it  These  were,  perhaps,  the  descendants  of  the 
Britons.  They  were  subsequently  classed  as  villana,  a  terra 
originally  meanino;  cultivators  or  husbandmen.  *  Villan  sock- 
men  '  they  are  called  by  the  ancient  English  lawyer,  Bracton* 
It  wag  by  the  labours  of  customary  tenants,  on  their  tene- 
ments and  on  the  lords' demesnes,  that  the  country  was  brought 
from  the  wild  state  of  nature  into  one  of  cultivation.  They  and 
other  freeholders  did  a  good  deal  of  the  fighting  too,  partly  pur- 
eutnt  to  their  service,  and  partly  by  compact  with  the  lord. 
These  formed  the  yeomanry  of  England,  laborious  in  peace  and 
stout  in  war. 

Upon  the  Norman  Conquest  one  great  alteration  of  the 
feudal  system  was  the  extending  and  riveting  the  military 
gervices.  The  demesnes  of  the  Saxon  Crown  passed  to  the 
C<ittqueror  and  became  known  as  ancient  demesne. 

In  those  Royal  manors  tenancies  had  been  created,  on  some 
of  which  fixed,  and  in  others  uncertain,  predial  services 
were  reserved,  and  both  kinds  of  tenants  had  established 
customs,  and  as  free  and  customary  tenants  holding  of  the 
OQjmors  they  exist  to  this  day. 

While  the  power  of  creating  manors  existed,  various 
ftnomalous  tenures  were  formed;  services  of  all  kinds  (many 
of  these  jocular,  extravagant  and  unbecoming)  were  reserved 
according  to  the  caprice  and  whim  of  the  lord;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  tenants  themselves  also  established  some  strange  customs. 
The  above  outline  of  the  law  of  tenure,  slight  as  it  is,  may  have 
been  found  tedious  in  the  rehearsal.  It  was  thought  proper 
to  give  it  in  order  to  facilitate  the  imderstanding  of  the  more 
tecmiical  treatment  which  our  subject  has  to  undergo,  and  to 
vrhich  as  to  a  second  stage  we  now  come. 

The  great  authority  for  the  law  of  tenure  in  this  country  is 
Littleton's  treatise,  which  Chief  Justice  Montague,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth^s  time,  described  as  the  truest  and  surest  register  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law,  and  which  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  in  his  profuse  Commentary,  affirms  to  be  '  the  most  per- 
fect and  absolute  work  that  was  ever  written  of  any  human 
science.'  This  oracle  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  to  him  we  may  have  recourse  for  a  correct  notion  of  the 
tenures  we  have  to  treat  of,  viz,,  the  free  and  common  tenure 
of  socage  and  the  exceptional  tenures  of  burgage,  customary, 
and  copyhold, 

*  Tenure  in  socage,'  he  says, '  is  where  the  tenant  holdeth  of 
his  lord  the  tenement  by  certain  service  for  all  manner  of 
senrioeflt  bo  that  the  services  be  not   knight  services.*     This 
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certain  service  might  be  fealty  merely,  but  it  was  commonly 
service  in  husbandry,  rendered  by  the  tenant  at  certain  times 
iQ  the  year,  as  to  plough  and  sow  the  lord's  demesnes;  and 
from  the  medijeval  Latin  word  for  a  plough,  ^mca^  the  term 
Boci^e^  according  to  Littleton,  is  derived.  It  must  not  be 
knight  service,  for  there  was  another  great  lay  tenure  in  Little-  ■ 
ton's  time— that  of  chivalry— chiefly  under  the  Crown  forB 
land  called  knights*  fees,  whose  service  was  the  gi^Tng  attend- 
ance for  a  stated  period  in  the  feudal  militia.  The  scale  of 
this  service  called  *  Escuage/  though  settled  by  custom  and 
sometimes  by  the  Parliament  commuted  into  money  pay* 
ments,  was  deemed  iincertd.n»  To  this  tenure  homage,  relief, 
&c.,  were  incident.  The  tenements  held  in  socage  and  by 
knight  service  were  conveyed  or  aliened  by  deed  like  the 
Saxon  book-land>  but  admittance  by  the  lord  of  the  purchaser 
or  the  heir  of  a  deceased  owner  as  his  tenant  was  ©ften  added  to 
complete  the  change  of  ownership. 

So  much  for  tlie  regular  tenures.  There  was  another' 
species  of  tenure  that  is  customary,  creating  a  different  class 
of  tenants,  namely,  burgage  tenants  and  copyholders,  whose 
rent  for  their  tenements  was  work  deemed  more  servile  than 
fighting,  and  for  the  most  part  uncertain, 

*  Tenure  in  burgage,'  Littleton  says,  '  is  where  an  ancient 
borough  is  of  which  the  king  or  another  is  lord,and  they  that  hold 
their  tenements  ought  to  pay  a  certain  rent  by  the  year,  &c.  *  M 
In  this  &c,  we  are  told  by  Littleton's  great  Commentator  we  ^ 
are  to  imply  fealty  and  other  service,  as  to  repair  the  house 
of  the  lord,  *  Such  boroughs  had  divers  customs  and  usages 
(1)  if  a  man  have  issue  many  sons,  and  dieth,  the  youngest 
shall  inherit  his  lather's  tenures  within  some  of  these  boroughs  as 
heir  to  his  father/  This  is  called  '  Borough  English.'  Another 
custom  is  that  a  man  may  by  liis  testament  devTse  his  tene- 
ments in  the  borough  to  whom  he  will.  Also  the  lands  were  not 
subject  to  forfeiture  for  treason  or  felony  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  day.  This  tenure  prevailed  in  the  town  or  borough  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  customary  ancient  demesne  of  Cheltenham 
(until  in  the  latter  it  was  altered  by  statute)  and  in  some  other 
plaees  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  And  the  pri\4Ieges  of  the 
tenure  were  coufinued  by  the  Statute  17,  E.  ii.  c.  ii,,  including 
that  of  non-forfeiture  for  crime  according  to  the  Versicle  quoted 
in  the  Act,  '  The  father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough,* 
The  customary  tenure  in  ancient  demesne  is  often  called  cus- 
tomary freehold.  In  thia  there  is  no  mention  of  holding  '  at 
the  will  of  the  lord,'  which  is  the  characteristic  of  that  tenure  of 
which  we  next  speak ;   also  in  Littleton's  words :  *  Tenant  by 
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{!op7  of  Court  Roll  ia^  as  if  a  man  be  seized  of  a  manor  in 
whch  there  has  been  a  custom  time  out  of  mind  that  oertain 
tenants  within  the  manor  have  used  to  have  lands  and  tene- 
ments to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail, 
or  for  term  of  life^  &c.^  at  the  will  of  the  lord^  according*  to 
the  custom  of  the  same  manor.' 

Littleton  notes  the  diversity  between  a  tenant  holding  at 
will  and  one  holding  at  will  according  to  the  custom^ '  the  latter 
having  a  fixed  estate  of  inheritance  and  doing  fealty,  but  a 
tenant  at  will  has  no  certain  estate,  and  doth  no  fealty.  And 
sBch  tenant  by  custom  (Littleton  adds)  may  not  alien  his  land 
hj  deed,  for  wen  the  lord  might  enter  as  for  a  thing  forfeited 
vnto  him.  But  if  he  will  alien  his  land  to  another,  it  behoveth 
him  to  surrender  the  tenements  in  some  court  unto  the  lord's 
hands  to  the  use  of  him  that  shall  have  the  estate.' 

Littleton  gives  a  form  of  surrender  of,  and  admittance  to,  a 
oopyhold  tenement  in  which  mention  is  made  of  rents  and  ser- 
vices to  be  yielded  by  custom,  and  of  a  fine  paid  on  admittance ; 
bat  nothing  is  said  about  heriots,  one  of  the  most  oppressive 
and  firequent  incidents  of  copyhold,  and  sometimes  occurring 
in  freehold  tenancies.  These  incidents  must  be  shortly  ex- 
plained. Heriots  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance 
by  way  of  gift  or  legacy  from  manumitted  serfs  to  their  lord, 
in  acknowledgment  of  duty  and  gratitude ;  but  it  soon  became 
a  forced  gift  of  the  best  beast,  or  in  default  of  such,  the  best 
chattel  of  the  deceased  tenant. 

Bents  were  in  money  or  kind,  but  the  latter  have  long  ago 
been  commuted  into  money.  Money  rents  are  usually  of 
small  amount ;  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  diminution  in  the 
value  of  specie,  and  the  retention  of  its  denominations  since 
the  imposition  of  money  rents. 

Fines  on  admittance  are,  qud  value,  of  two  kinds :  1,  fixed ; 
2,  arbitrary;  the  first  commonly  moderate  for  the  reason 
above  pven,  the  latter  fluctuating  according  to  the  worth 
to  let  of  the  tenement,  but  restricted  by  law  to  two  years' 
value. 

The  form  of  surrender  given  by  Littleton  is  much  the  same 
as  at  present.  The  steward  is  not  named,  though  he  and  also 
a  bailiif  are  named  in  Littleton's  chapter  on  ^  Tenant  by  the 
Verge,'  a  species  of  copyhold.  Fleta,  an  earlier  law  writer 
than  Littleton,  not  only  mentions  the  office,  but  what  manner 
of  man  the  steward  ought  to  be. 

*  The  lord  should  provide  for  himself  a  circumspect  and 
faithful  steward  to  hold  the  courts  of  the  manor.  He  should 
be  a  man  provident,  discreet,  and  gracious,  bashful^  humble» 
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modesty  peaceable,  well  learned  in  the  laws  and  castomfi  of 
province  and  office  ;    capable   of  guiding  the  bailiffs  in  dil 
culties,  sparing  of  the  poor,   open  neither  to  solicitations  i 
bribes.* 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert's  *  Surveyenge '  is  of  the  di 
1539.  It  is  a  reading  upon  the  Statute  18  Ed.  II,,  Extern 
Manerii ;  and  the  learned  and  religious  judge  bestows  in  th 
tract  a  good  deal  of  serious  and  solemn  counsel  on  lords 
stewards. 

The  steward  is  bound,  he  says,  by  law  and  conscience  to 
an  indiflerent  judge  between  the  lord  and  his  tenants, 
exhorts  lords  and  others  not  to  cause  their  tenants  to  pi 
more  rent  or  a  greater  fine  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
do  in  time  past.  For  it  seemed  to  him,  that  a  greater  charii 
or  alms-deed  a  man  might  not  well  do,  than  upon  his  tenanti 
and  also  to  the  contrary,  a  greater  bribery  or  extortion  a 
cannot  do  than  upon  his  own  tenants,  for  they  dare  not  i 
nay,  nor  yet  complain.  He  says  that  at  grammar  school 
learned  tliis  verse—*  Bum  poteris  quid  vUj  possis  cognoscei 
quid  sisi — when  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wOt,  thou  may 
know  what  thou  art,  good  or  evil.  He  wote  well  that 
an  erroneous  processe  the  stewards  make  in  their  court  roll 
He  recxjmmends,  in  tlie  way  of  remedy,  that  men  of  lai 
should  be  made  stewards,  with  a  sufficient  clerk,  that  due  pi 
[copies]  may  be  made  without  favour,  bribery,  or  extortion, 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  office. 

He  reprobates  stewards  taking  rewards  for  their  gooc 
will  in  setting  fine^,  and  their  clerks  taking  their  perquisit.^ 
for  entreating  their  masters  to  the  same ;  for,  so  he  says,  th 
lord's  fine  must  needs  become  less,  or  else  the  poor  m 
(tenant)  shall  be  at  a  greater  charge.  It  is  better,  he  add 
after  Solomon,  to  have  a  little  righteously,  than  to  have  mu' 
profit  wickedly. 

Such  is  that  Reverend  Judge's  exhortation  right  profi 
able  for  non-professional  stewards,  for  he  did  not  address  hi 
homily  to  the  stewards  who  were  men  of  law. 

The  manorial  scheme  of  polity  might  at  one  ti|ne,  and 
certain  stages  of  society,  have  had  its  objects  and  pleasure 
and  the  feudal  relation  between  lord  and  tenant   its  advi 


tages. 

Thus  we  find  in  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  to  Ix>i 
Burghley,  given  in  vol.  ii,  p.  403,  of  the  book  *  Que^ 
Elizabeth  and  her  Times,'  this  description  of  the  customar 
tenants  in  the  Dent  and  Sedburgh  vales,  in  Yorkshire,  on  tfc 
borders  of  Westmoreland. 
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'These  people  amongst  the  Fells  are,  as  they  term  Itj 
''  customary  tenants/*  and  greatly  addicted  to  raise  and  main* 
tain  customs.  I  had  much  to  do  to  make  them  know  the  high 
AUtiiority  of  Parliament ^  which  they  thought  could  not  cut  oflF 
any  custom,  no  not  for  reformation  of  any  offence.  There  waa 
no  Justice  of  Peace  within  tliirty  miles,  they  were  generally 
tffected  to  religion,  quiet  and  industrioua,  abstaining  from 
drink  and  other  excesses/ 

But  time»  the  great  innovator,  made  great  changes  in  the 
conditions  and  relations  of  society ;  and  the  legislature  and 
judicature  followed  with  scarcely  equal  steps. 

Of  the  institutions  above  enumerated^  villenage,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  Fitzherbert  deplored  in  1539,  disappeared  some 
time  after  the  Reformation,  The  tenure  by  knight  service 
in  capite  of  the  Crown,  with  its  burdensome  incidents,  was 
abolished  in  the  Commonwealth  period,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  tenants  in  chief,  and  with  some  substitute  charge  on  the 
public.  The  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  was  abolished,  and 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Law  took  cognizance  of  many  ques- 
tions once  determinable  by  local  tribunals.  These  were 
great  improvements,  but  did  not  extend  to  copyholds,  which 
have  been  but  little  benefited  by  statutory  amendments  of 
Real  Property  Law.  For  such  amendments  are  suited  to 
general  conditions,  and  where  anomalies  and  diversities  abound 
as  they  do  in  copyholds,  the  consequence  of  the  application  of 
new  laws  to  these  cases  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  as  they 
might  work  injustice  in  some  instances  if  applied,  to  prevent 
iuch  injustice,  the  general  convenience  and  public  advantage 
which  would  have  followed  from  such  amendment  being  ap- 
plied to  copyholders  have  been  sacrificed.  As  a  relation  or 
condition  of  life  it  became  useless,  as  a  mode  of  holding  and 
aliening  lands  an  unreal,  unmeaning,  burthensome  form, 
the  relic  of  an  institution  reduced  to  its  elements.  In  many 
cases  of  particular  manors,  the  expedient  of  Local  or  Private 
Acts  waa  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  enfranchise- 
ments, settling  customs,  &c.  These  were  all  voluntary  an^ange- 
ments.     No  general  change  was  promt>ted. 

In  the  case  of  military  tenures,  the  abolition  was  grounded 
on  the  position  that  tlie  tenure  had  been  more  burthensome, 
ffrievotis,  and  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  than  it  had  been 
Beneficial  to  the  kmg. 

The  same  argument  was  advanced  on  the  abolition  of  ward- 
holding  in  Scotland  by  the  Act  20  Geo.  III.,  cap.  50,  which 
has  this  preamble : 

'  Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience  that  the  tenure 
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of  lands  in  Scotland  by  ward-holding,  and  the  consequen 
the  same  being  the  casualties  of  ward,  marriage,  and  recogui 
tion,  have  been  much  more  burthensome,  grievous  and  prejoj 
dicial  to  the  vassals,  proprietors  of  land,  held  by  that  tenur^ 
than  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  superiors.*  By  this  Ac 
ward-holding  was  converted  into  blanch-holding  of  the  Crow 
and  feu-holding  of  the  subject  superior  at  one  penny  yearlj 
rent 

Complaints  of  Copyhold   Tenures  have  been  continual  I 
made  since  the  time  of  the    Commonwealth*      The  abolitii 
of  military   tenures  naturally  drew   attention  to  oopyholdi 
The  BUthor  of  Leffeancia  Lugensy  in  the  long  catalogue  of  evi 
which  were,  he  thought,  to  be  dreaded  from  the  abolition 
military  tenures,  mentions   this : — *  It    would   take  away  « 
weaken  all  the  manors  and  Courts  Baron.     It  would  invi 
the  people  to  take  up  their  not  long  ago  designs  and  project 
of  taking  away  copyholds,  and  of  enforcing  the  Lords  to 
two  years'  purchase  for  them/ 

Roger  ^orth,  writing  about  the  date  of  James  II. 's  re? 
says: — *  It  was  somewhat  unequal,  when  the  Parliament  too 
away  the  Koyal  tenures  in  capite,  that  the  lesser  tenures 
the  gentry  were  left  exposed  to   as   grievous  abuses  as  th 
former.* 

Watkins,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  copyholds,  i 
concluding  it,  advocated  enfranchisement : — *  As  we  h« 
manifestly  outlived  the  principles  of  copyhold  law,  why  shout 
that  law  be  continued?  The  happy  consequences  of  tl^ 
Statute  of  12  Car.  11. ,  which  abolifihed  so  many  feodal  ini 
dents,  and  turned  the  generality  of  tenures  into  that  of  comma 
socage^  hold  out  to  us  the  strongest  encouragement  to  reduc 
our  laws  of  real  property  still  more  to  the  standard  of  wisdoi 
by  reducing  them  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  times,  Th 
are  many  difficulties,  it  is  true,  in  the  way  of  a  general  entrai 
chisement,  but  what  is  there  of  general  importance  that  cit 
be  effected  without  having  difficulties  to  encounter? ' 

The  testimony  of  Watkins  is  the  more  worthy  of  consider! 
tion  in  this  place,  as,  although  not  reckoned  amon^  any  lij 
of  Gloucestershire   Worthies  which  I  have   seen,  he  was, 
fact,  a  Gloucester  man;  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  th 
subject   on  which  he    wrote    and  his   extensive    practice 
copyhold  conveyancing  give  weight  to  his  opinion. 

Bentham  called  for  abolition  or  modiiieation  of  lawa  whio 
give  perpetuity  to  obligations  attached  to  property  in  lan{ 
in  the  case  where  these  obligations  are  attended  with  greaM 
burthen,  viz*,  in  the  way  of  obstruction  of  improvement  to  th 
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pftrty  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  than  profit  to  the  party  in 
whoBe  &vour  they  were  imposed.  Such  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  obligations  termed,  with  reference  to  the  party  favoured 
by  them,  *  feudal  rights.' 

Mr.  James  Humphreys,  of  Lincbln's  Inn,  who  in  his  '  Con- 
flidenitions  on  the  actual  State  of  the  English  Laws  of  Real 
Property,'  drew  public  attention  to  many  of  their  abuses,  con- 
demned Ihe  copyhold  tenure  as  incapable  of  amelioration ;  and 
'because  it  would,  if  it  admitted  of  any,  still  form  a  superfluous 
mtem  of  property  law.  He  recommended  that  commissioners 
ttould  go  with  adequate  powers  into  every  county  to  effect 
enfiunchisement,  and  that  the  result,  the  extinction  of  copy- 
holds, after  a  period  should  be  published  by  Boyal  Procla- 
nation. 

Mr.  Humphreys  was  the  precursor  of  the  Real  Property 
Commissioners,  in  whose  Reports  the  state  of  the  Law  of 
Tenure  was  investigated,  and  their  statement  and  account  of 
socage  and  copyhold  tenures  may  thus  be  contrasted. 

Free  and  common  socage,  say  the  Commissioners,  is  for- 
tanately   the  tenure,  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  real  pro- 
perty in  England  is  now  held.      In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke, 
copyhold  tenure  was  much  more  common  than  at  present,  and 
the  land  that  was  not  of  base  tenure  was  principally  held  in 
cfaivalrv.     To  the  enfranchisement  of  copyhold,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  military  tenures  may,  we  conceive,  be  ascribed  some 
portion  of  the  agricultural  improvement  and  increase  of  public 
wealth  which  has  since  taken  place;    and  we  consider  it  a 
matter  of  great  importance  that  all  lay  fees  should  be  held  by 
free  and  conunon  socage.     This  tenure  has  all  the  advantages 
of  allodial  ownership.      The  ^  dominium  utile '  vested  in  the 
tenant  comprises  the  sole  and  undivided  interest  in  the  soil. 
Escheat  is  the  only  material  incident  of  this  tenure  beneficial  to 
the  lord,  and  while  there  is  a  heir  or  devisee,  he  can  in  no  way 
interfere.     The  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  socage  land  can,  of  his 
own  authority,  create  in  it  any  estates  and  interests  not  con- 
traiy  to  the  general  rules  of  law  ;    he  can  alien  it  entirely,  or 
devise  it  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  the  alienee  or  devisee  takes 
immediately  from  him,  so  that  the  title  is  complete  without  the 
concurrence  or  privity  of  the  lord. 

For  the  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Tenure  generally  they 
made  many  valuable  suggestions.  But  the  evil  of  copyholds 
they  could  not  grapple  with ;  and  they  could  only  hope  that 
the  irremediable  evils  of  that  tenure  would  induce  parties  to 
put  an  end  to  it  by  voluntary  enfranchisement,  for  which  they 
suggested  that  facilities  should  be  furnished,  though  they  pro- 
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posed  none.  But  heriots,  that  reproach  to  the  law,  that  rem- 
nant of  a  barbarous  statej  they  did  propose  to  abolish  at  a  com- 
mutation of  5L     In  this,  however,  nothing  was  done. 

In  1838  a  conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported 
that  copyhold  tenure  was  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  day  and  a  blot  on  the  juridical  system  of  the  country ; 
that  its  abolition  would  be  a  great  public  benefit  and  should  be 
made,  if  possible^  a  national  object.  The  Tithe  Commission, 
they  said,  should  be  maintaintd  as  the  Copyhold  Commission, 
and  every  facility  should  be  given  to  enfranchisement  for  a  short 
term  of  years  ;  and  after  that  period,  enfranchisement  should^ 
proceed  on  the  compulsory  principle.  ■ 

In  consequence  of  this  Report,  the  Act  4  and  5  Vict,,  c, 
45,  was  passed,  and  was  followed  by  amending  Act-s.  They 
are  merely  enabling  Acts  and  practically  almost  useless. 

Some  of  these  Acts  authorised  commutation  of  the  burdens 
of  copyholds  in  a  manor  retaining  the  tenure,  a  plan  favoured 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  work  the  Acts,   but  dis- « 
tasteful  to  copyholders,  and  hence  abortive.  I 

In  the  year  1851,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  were  referred  a  bill  for  commutation,  and  another  for 
enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  reported  to  this  effect; — '  That 
it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  interests  of  the  Ic-d,  tenant,  and 
public,  that  the  entire  enfranchisement  of  these  tenures  should 
be  effected  as  soon  as  practicable  on  equitable  terms,  due 
regard  being  had  to  tlie  rights  and  just  claims  of  all  parties ; 
that  such  enfranchisement  should  be  reudered  compulsory  on 
all  in  the  manner  after  defined :  that  it  should  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  commission,  and  that  to  such  commission  should  be 
intrusted  full  discretionary  powers,  as  to  (1)  the  principle  npon 
which  the  consideration  of  the  manorial  rights  of  the  h>rd,  and 
compenaation  for  the  interests  of  the  steward,  should  be  as- 
sessed and  paid;  (2)  The  time  of  payment;  (3)  The  modes 
of  payment,  being  1.  Gross  sum  of  money ;  2.  Rent  charge ; 
3,  Portion  of  land  enfranchised ;  (4)  The  costs  and  expenses 
attending  the  enfranchisement  and  investing  compensation- 
money,  in  cases  where  lords  have  H  mi  ted  interests.  That  in 
case  of  rent  charge,  it  be  translerable  by  the  lord  and  redeem- 
able by  the  tenant.  And  that  until  entire  enfranchisement  shall 
have  been  completed,  enfranchisement  shall  proceed :  1.  Volun- 
tarily, under  the  present  Acts ;  2.  Compulsorily,  on  any  event 
causing  admittance  of  a  tenant  and  payment  of  fine  (mortgage 
excepted) ;  3.  Compulsorily  on  two-thirds  of  the  tenants  of  any 
manor,  with  the  consent  of  the  loixl,  calling  for  eulranchise- 
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of  tte  whole  manor.  In  connection  with  this,  Commis- 
to  have  power  to  Jivide  manors  into  districts.  On  the 
expiration  of  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  coramis- 
sioners  to  proceed  to  effect  an  entire  enfranchisement.  Com- 
missioners to  have  full  power  to  set  out  boundaries.  Mines  and 
minerals  to  be  excepted ;  also  copyholds  for  lives  not  renew- 
able. Power  to  Commissioners  to  suspend  enfranchisement 
under  special  circumstances,  giving  their  reasons  in  their  annual 
rt^port.  Powers  under  this  Act  not  to  interfere  with  powers 
exercised  under  other  Acts. 

In  part  compliance  with  these  recommendations,  the  Act  15 
and  16  Vict,,  c.  51  (1852)  for  the  gradual  enfranclxisement  of 
copyholds,  passed,  and  thereby  compulsory  powers  were  given 
to  the  lord  and  copyholder.  The  copyholder  demanding  en- 
franchisement bad  to  pay  compensation  to  the  lord  and  to  the 
steward  in  money ;  but  the  lord  demanding  enfranchisement 
bad  to  take  his  compensation  in  an  annual  rent  charge. 

This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  21  and  22  Vict,  c.  94  (1858), 
which  also  repealed  the  commutation  provisions  of  the  former 
Acts,  and  the  power  of  charging  enfranchisement  and  com- 
mutation  moneys  on  the  land.  Enfranchisement  under  this 
Act, asunder  the  Act  of  1852, proceeds  on  the  piecemeal  plan, 
at  the  instance  of  either  lord  or  tenant,  the  form  of  lord*s  com- 
pnsation  varying  as  under  the  Act  of  1852  ;  and  the  steward 
being  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  his  office  from 
the  tenant  in  every  case. 

This  steward's  compensation  on  enfranchisement  of  a 
tenement,  for  his  trouble  about  it  and  the  enfranchisement 
deed,  excei)t  stamps  and  parchment,  to  be  what  the  Commis- 
aioners  direct ;  and,  in  default  of  direction,  one  set  of  fees  on 
surrender  and  admittance  for  each  of  the  tenements  enfran- 
tbised,  calculated  according  to  the  reasonable  custom  and  usage 
prevalent  in  the  manor.  In  case  of  difference  the  Commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  fees  ;  and  where  more  than  one  set  of  fees 
i«  demanded,  the  Commissioners  are  to  moderate  them  to  such 
^amount  as  appears  to  them  just  and  reasonable, 
■This  plan  of  compensation  has  the  vices  of  redundancy  and 
Bciency,  The  steward  should  be  remunerated  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Ws  office,  at  once  and  for  the  entire  term,  according  to 
hifl  age,  the  tenure  of  his  office,  his  charges,  and  the  value  of 
the  future  services  which  he  would  have  been  able  and  willing 
to  render  to  the  copyholders.  Separate  deeds,  &c.,  occ^on 
an  expense  quite  unjustifiable. 

The  object  of  the  Committees  was  tlie  abolition  of  the 
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tenure,  the  means  proposed  were  the  agency  of  Coi 
armed  with  full  |iower8  to  compel  all  parties,  in  order  to  secure 
the  object.  But  the  statutes  ai*e  based  on  the  voluntary 
jirinciple.  The  powers  given  may  be  valuable  t^)  lords  and 
tenants  in  given  caseB  on  eitlier  side,  but  the  public  interest  oi 
ridding  the  land  of  divided  ownerships  based  on  no  readon* 
uble  grounds,  by  a  just  and  equitable  plan  of  compensation  or 
partition,  demands  a  law  capable  of  application  where  neither 
party  may  be  able  or  willing  to  call  it  into  operation.  General, 
not  optional,  enfraiichit^eracnt  is  the  degideratuin*  Copyhold 
tenure  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  '  blot  on  our  juridical 
system,'  an  *  impediment  to  alienation'  in  respect  of  antiijuated 
forms  and  the  intervention  of  the  steward,  and  a  '  burdensome 
clog  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Dominium  Utile,'  an  '  obstruction  * 
( particularly  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arbitrary )  *  to  improvement  ^ ; 
•  a  remnant  of  barbarism  '  in  the  case  of  heriots,  under  which 
a  custom  to  take  the  best  good  of  a  defunct  tenant,  having  it«^ 
origin  when  chattels  were  of  little  value,  operates  in  the- 
present  day  to  justify  the  seizing  of  such  valuables  as  a  race 
horse  or  a  presentation  piece  of  plate  of  the  tenant  whenever 
they  may  be  found,  and  so  of  other  incidents,  many  unworthy 
of  mention^  unjust  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  oi' 
society. 

Enfranchisements  on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  effected 
under  these  Acts,  nine-tenths  of  them,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Cuddon, 
being  at  the  instance  of  lords  of  manors.  But  the  term 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Acts, 
has  gone  by  without  the  end  of  abolition  of  the  tenure  being  evea 
in  view.  And  yet  as  two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
fixed  a  period  long  since  past  for  voluntary  enfranchisement  to 
cease  and  compulsory  measures  to  begin,  the  decree  of  extinc- 
tion, though  it  may  be  deferred  in  execution,  cannot  be  ro- 
versed. 

On  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  maintenance  ol 
copyholds  to  be  sup{x)rted  ?  Certainly  not  on  the  ground  that 
the  Legislature  has  jvassed  a  measure  for  piecemeal  voluntary 
eni'ranchisement.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  parties  calling  that 
measure  into  operation  in  their  cases  are  lords  of  manors^  as  baa. 
been  stated  by  Mn  Cuddon — a  writer  of  experience  on  the 
aubject — its  unfitness  for  copyholders  is  evident.  In  regard 
to  tJieir  relief,  and  in  reference  to  the  public  end  of  abolition » 
it  is  a  mockery.  It  has  the  effect,  and  perhaps  had  for  ita. 
•%Ki*3ii^t,  rather  the  retarding  than  advancing  that  end.  Mean-* 
%  breeds  danger,  and  one  may  say  injustice,  by  delay, 
re  are,  of  course^  oppo^sitiooj  objections,  and  diflSculriea 
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in  the  way  of  general  enfranchisement     The  oppositioDj  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Cuddon,  is  threefold : 

Firstly,  from  stewards  of  manors,  who,  reasonably  enough^ 
he  says^  apprehend  that  their  just  right  to  a  fair  compensation 
might  be  questioned.  Secondly,  from  powerful  lords  of  manors,, 
possessing  manorial  rights  over  property  of  great  prospective 
value ;  and,  thirdly,  from  seversd  leading  politicians,  on  the 
ground  that  an  Enfranchisement  Bill  would  greatly  extend  the 
county  franchise. 

Of  the  first  class  of  objectors,  ^  stewards,'  a  few  remarks 
wiU  be  made  below  on  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Freeland's 
oopnjpdaints. 

The  ^  prospective  value '  objection  has  to  be  disposed  of' 
every  day  in  cases  of  expropriation,  and  can  present  no  insur- 
mcmntable  difficulty  to  enfranchisement.  As  to  the  ^  political 
objection,' that  undoubtedly  was  entertained  some  years  ago;, 
but  it  is  believed  that  a  healthier  state  of  opinion  has  arisen, 
and  that  the  enfranchised  copyholders  would  now  be  deemed 
a  valuable  accession  to  the  renowned  body  of  Forty  Shilling 
Freeholders. 

As  to  the  means — 1.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  (  Trans- 
actions,  1877),  that  the  Copyhold  Commissioners  are  only  ^  half 
occupied.'  Here,  then,  is  an  available  ageqcy  not  only  having 
leisure  to  do  this  good,  but  ability  and  experience  to  undertake 
it.  2.  The  work  would  have  to  be  proper  for  each  manor,  but 
fiacilities  should  be  given  for  a  majority  of  copyholders  in  it  to 
bind  alL  Under  the  piecemeal  plan,  the  steward  deals  with  each 
tenant,  and  overcomes  resistance  singly.  Dum  singulipugnant 
universi  oincuntur.  And  although  a  value  enforced  by  one 
tenant  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  other  cases  of  enfranchisement  in 
the  manor,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  steward  to  curtail  its  effect, 
by  interposing  difficulties  and  incurring  expenses  which  it  may 
be  worth  the  lord's  while  to  incur,  but  to  avoid  which  the  copy- 
holder may  be  induced  to  yield,  or  abate  what  he  claims  to 
be  his  right.  There  should  be  general  arrangements  for  the 
steward's  compensation,  for  the  award,  for  the  custody  of  the 
rolls,  &c.,  and  as  to  commonable  wastes.  3.  The  tenants  should 
be  aided  in  paying  enfranchisement  money  and  their  shares  of 
steward's  compensation  by  public  loan,  to  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest in  a  period,  say  of  twenty  years,  and  secured  by  a  charge 
on  the  property. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  difficulties  of  abolition  of 
this  tenure  in  England,  they  are  nothing  compared  with  those 
which  the  different  States  of  Europe  have  encountered  in  deal- 
ing with  serfage  in  their  territories,  as  France,  Bavaria,  Prussia,. 
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Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  KuBsia.  The  diflBculties  indeed  could 
not  be  much  greater  than  have  been  and  are  encountered  in 
the  commutation  of  tithes  and  inclosurea.  It  would  require  an 
elaborate  measure  of  legislation  which  would  demand  time  for 
deliberate  preparation  and  statesmanship  of  a  high  order  to 
promote  it* 

There  would  be  wanting  an  ad  interim  measure  to  put  a  stop 
to  grievous  abuser  still  current.  Several  of  these  are  mentioned 
in  Mr*  Freeland's  Paper.  L  Multiplication  of  heriot«  in  kind  on 
^vision  of  a  tenement  into  shares  or  its  alienation  in  parcels. 
This  hardship  has  arisen  from  the  indivisibility  of  heriot  in  kind, 
but  why  this  heriot  could  not  be  valued  in  money  and  shares 
taken  does  not  clearly  appear.  Such  was  the  rule  when  the 
lord  for  his  heriot  and  the  rector  for  his  mortuary  ran  together^ 
When,  however,  the  parts  of  the  divided  tenement  are  reunited 
in  one  copyholder,  then  the  lord  gets  but  one  heriot.  The 
reason  of  the  thing  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  have  ceased^ 
and  with  it  the  oppressive  custom  ceases.  But,  says  Mr.  Free* 
land,  the  steward  of  a  certain  manor  contended  that  if  some 
but  not  all  the  pai-ts  are  come  into  one  person,  say  nine  partB 
out  of  ten,  nine  heriots  and  one  are  still  to  be  exacted. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Freeland,  however,  that  the  reunion  of 
several  parts  of  a  subdivided  tenement  in  one  copyholder  ought 
to  have  the  like  effect  as  the  reunion  of  all  the  parts,  both  aa 
to  heriots  and  as  to  the  so-cdled  steward's  compensation. 

The  Real  Property  Commissioners  referred  to  the  *  stew- 
ards making  irregular  entries  on  the  rolls  and  procuring  irre- 
gular presentments  by  the  homage  of  heriots  being  due  on 
the  death  of  tenants,  and  of  payments  being  excused  or  com- 
promised, with  a  view  to  make  evidence  to  extend  the  lord's 
claim  on  a  future  occasion '  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Such  cases 
must  be  rare,  but  are  possible.  A  case  of  this  sort,  Garbett 
t7.  Trevor,  occurred  in  1864,  on  a  question  of  county  elec- 
toral franchise  for  a  copyhold.  The  steward  had  in  some 
instances  admitted,  not  the  heir-at-law  or  customary  heir,  bat 
some  other  relative  of  deceased  tenants.  Still  the  oath  of  feali 
was  taken.  The  Court  thought  that  the  steward  dealing  wi 
persons  unable  to  resist  accounted  for  the  introduction  of  * 
positions,  and  that  anomalies  had  grown  up  in  consec[ueD< 
The  facility  for  committing  such  irregularities  is  increased  by- 
the  abolition  of  the  homage  element  in  a  copyhold  court* 

Mr.  Freeland  proposed  that  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Copyhold  Commissioners  on  application  from  a  copyholder,  and 
with  an  undertaking  as  to  costs,  to  send  an  assistant  conmiissioner 
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to  examine  the  rolls  of  a  manor,  and  on  the  discovery  of  fraudii- 

at  entries,  to  take  or  advise  such  steps  as  they  might  think 

le&irable  for  procuring  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  with 

^wer  also  for  the  board  to  mulct  hiin  in  the  stewardfihip,     A» 

ac  steward  keeps  the  rolls,  and  may  throw  obstacles  in  the 

fway  of  copyholders  having  access  to  them,  it  may  be  diflScult 

in  some  cases  to  get  at  facta. 

The  complaint  of  stewards  charging  exorbitant  fees  is  not 

new.     The  fees  are  taken  sometimes  (perhaps  generally)  with- 

,  oat  the  knowledge  of  the  lord,  and  sometimes  with  his  concur* 

ence,  as  in  the  case  of  manors  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  fees,  and 

fthe  lord  participates  therein  he  must  participate  in  the  blame, 

I  The  temptation  to  do  this  is  increased,  now  that  the  steward  is 

entitled  to  compensation  for  loss  of  fees  on  enfranchisement. 

There  is  no  taxation,  and  no  short  and  efficient  mode  of  resisting 

LuDfeaaonable  charges  of  stewards* 

"  Bogcr  North  says  : — *  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  how 
Coortrkeepers  pinch  the  poor  copyholders  in  their  fees.  Small 
tenements  and  pieces  of  land  which  had  been  men's  inheritances 
for  generations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fines,  are  devoured  by 
fees ;  sc  that  if  it  were  only  to  relieve  the  poorest  of  the  land- 
owners  of  the  nation  from  such  extortions  and  oppression,  with- 
I  out  more,  there  is  reason  enough  to  abolish  the  tenure.' 

Mr.  Freeland  thought  that  the  Copyhold  Commissionerft 
ought  to  have  power  to  inquire  into  abuses  of  this  kind  like  as 
in  the  case  of  alleged  irregular  entries  on  the  rolls.  And  as 
they,  the  Commissioners,  have  the  advantage  of  long  experi- 
ence, they  should  be  empowered  to  prepare  a  scale  fixing  the 
maximum  of  steward's  costs  and  fees  on  copyhold  transactions, 
reducible  in  the  case  of  very  small  holdings  to  a  scale  bearing 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  Commissioners  had  themselves  su^ested  this ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  applied  to  Farliament  about  it. 
Mr.  Freeland  also  thought  that  on  grounds  of  public 
policy^  and  to  favour  enfranchisements,  a  further  reduction  of 
oostSy  fees,  and  compensation  should  take  place.  He  thought 
thftt  stewards  would  gain  thereby  in  point  of  social  position ; 
Buch  demands  exposing  them,  not  only  to  hostile  feelings,  but 
to  suspicions  frequently  most  unjust. 

The  above  suggestions  apply  also,  mutatis  mutandis ^  to 
borough  English,  ancient  demesne  and  customary  freeholds, 
and  the  like.  Also  to  tenures  (in  other  districts  than  Kent) 
of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  such  as  in  Urcheufield  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  other  places  where  British  gavelkind  lingers.     But 
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as  to  the  Saxon  gavelkind  of  Kent,  it  seems  6tter  that  it  should 
be  left  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  in  the  province  whero^ 
it  ia  the  general  law.  ^^ 

The  length  of  the  foregoing  remarks  preclndes  me  from 
treating  otherwise  than  briefly  the  remaining  portion  of  our 
subject,  the  limitation  of  long  leasehold  terms  of  years  in  land. 
Tlie  tenancy  for  years  is  said  to  have  been  orginally  a  bailment 
or  bailiff  *s  contract  for  cultivating  the  lord's  lands  for  hia 
master,  under  which  the  bailiff's  interest  in  the  land  would 
cease  on  his  death,  and  his  executors  make  up  and  settle  ac- 
counts with  the  lord.  But  a  certain  terra,  being  more  convenient^ 
was  often  created  by  contract  betweeo  them*  and  as  that  might 
exceed  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  bailee,  it  muet  go  some- 
where, and  by  adoption  of  the  usage  in  the  similar  case,  and 
regard  being  had  to  the  filendemess  of  the  interest,  it,  instead 
of  going  to  the  heir,  was  suffered  to  go  to  the  executors  of  the 
deceas^,  and  to  be  divided  like  other  personal  estate  among 
his  next  of  kin. 

This  provision  as  to  devolution  was  found  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  securing  loans  of  money  by  mortgage  effected 
by  means  of  creating  a  long  lease  or  term  of  years  in  the  land, 
which  term  would  go  with  the  right  to  the  money  to  the 
Iender*s  executors  on  his  death.  The  practice  of  mortgage  by 
demise,  as  this  was  called,  is  nearly  obsolete;  but  many  of  the 
long  terms  of  years  thus  created,  are,  through  the  loss  of  the 
right  of  redemption  by  the  mortgaging  parties,  still  in  ex- 
istence. Existing  anomalies  of  thii  Mnd  might  be  dealt  with 
by  a  leasehold  conversion  measure  on  fair  principles ;  and  a 
Umit  set  to  the  length  of  terms  of  years  to  be  nereafter  created. 
And  thus  in  regard  to  this  excrescence,  the  great  object  of 
simplification  of  tenure  will  be  advanced. 

Mr,  James  Hopgood  also  contributed  a  Paper  on  the 
question.  The  author  referred  to  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
forty  years  several  Acts  have  been  passed  to  facilitate  the  enfran- 
chisement of  copyholds  and  their  conversion  into  freeholds,  on 
tiie  payment  of  compensation  to  the  lord  and  his  steward*  Under 
these  Acts  much  land  has  been  enfranchised,  but  a  rast  amomit, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  still  remains  copyhold;  and  the 
question  is  :■ — Has  the  time  arrived  when  these  permwive  Acts 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory?     The  value  of  u  v  of 

tentir^  and  consequent  uniformity  of  modes  of  con  ...:._ c  is 
groendly  recognised  by  practical  men.  The  mode  of  effecting 
this  untfonni^rit  easy,  and  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  LiegislA- 
ture.     The  omy  objection  of  weight  is  the  pecuniary  difficulty 
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rhich  enforced  enfranchisement  must  impose  on  many  holders 
of  copyhold  property,  especially  where  it  is  large,  the  customs 
^nerous,  and  the  fines  heavy.     But  as  the  cost  of  enfranchise- 
~  lent  need  not  necessarily  be   paid  in  raoney>   but  may  be 
ed  into  a  rent-charge,  redeemable  at  convenience,  tlie 
difficulty  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify 
Scf  delay.     In  dealing  mth  the  question  of  property  held 
under  special  customs  varying  in  different  localities  not  comiu^ 

I  within  the  definition  of  copyholds,  such  as  gavelkind,  &c.,  the 
author  considered  that  all  the  reasons  against  continuing  copy- 
lolds  seemed  to  have  full  application  here,  and  to  render  it 
;i  '  Mc  to  abrogate  all  special  customs,  and  to  provide  that  a 
L  I  rule  of  descent  should  be  applicable  to  all  lands  in  the 

•country.  In  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  exiJediency  of 
limiting  leasehold  terms,  the  author  avowed  his  ignorance  of  any 
dubstantiaJ  objection  to  leasehold  terms  of  years,  however  long. 
Assuming  the  reasonableness  of  allowing  a  man  to  deal  with 
his  property  so  as  to  allow  others  to  occupy  it  when  it  did  not  suit 
his  convenience  to  occujjy  it  himself,  he  could  not  conceive  of 

tany  reasonable  objection  to  the  grant  of  short  leaj?es.  Assuming 
that  an  owner  of  land  unbuilt  on  is  desirous  of  increasing  i|g 
value,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  what  objection  there  was  to 
granting  a  lease  for  100  years  or  longer*      The  conditions  in 
-ise  were  unaffected  by  the  length  of  the  term.     But  it 
!    ^       ne  said  of  lung  leases  that  they  practically  set  at  naught 
ihe  law  against  perpetuities,  and  evaded   the  principle  that  a 
man   should  not  have    [^^^ower   to   bind   property   irrevocably 
beyond  a  certain  and  very  moderate  limit  of  time,  viz.,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  living  persons.     If,  therefore,  a 
I      man  could  grant  a  lease  of  a  house  for  500  years,  subject  hi 
^^ft<rertain  irrevocable  conditions,  he  was  in   effect  imposing  his 
™  will  on  that  house  for  the  period  named.     If,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  he  could  stipulate  that  the  house  should  not  be  used 
for  the  pni-poses  of  trade  for  that  period,  the  author  conceded 
.       that  the  law  ought  to  be  altered  ;  but  practically  the  law^  always 
iH  recognised  a  present  property  or  interest  in  the  reversioner,  and 
^E  enabled  him  to  vary  the  terms  of  the  lease  by  arrangement  with 
the  lessee,  so  that,  if  a  condition  were  enforced,  it  was  only 
because  the  two  owners  for  the  time  being  thought  that  it 
ought  so  to  be,  or  could  not  arrange  the  terms  on  which  it 
should  be  released.     He  therefore  saw  no  valid  grounds  for  the 
limitation  of  leasehold  terms,  which  would  be  an  interference 
H  with  tlie  recognised  rights  of  ownei*s,  and   an  ubjeetionablc 
^  interference,  in  the  absence  of  special  reasons  to  justify  it 
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DisccrssioN. 

Mr.  H,  W.  Freelakd  (Chichester)  had  listened  with  oonsiderBbleiS 
terest  to  the  two  papers  just  read,  the  first  of  which  alluded  to  efforts  of  I 
own  in  the  same  direction  a  few  years  ago  at  Plymouth,  and  cor 
eiimmarised  his  paper  and  the   suggestioiiB   contained   in   it.     Wit 
reference  to  tliem  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  pr 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  consulted  the  Copyhold  CommiaBioners.     MrJ 
Froeland  understood  &om  them  that  a  Bill  embodying  the  claoae  bei 
suggested,  which  was  merely  declaratory  of  the  law,  would  be  auffioie 
to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  henotSf  if  Parliament  would  adopt  it  \ 
but  in  the  end  he  received  a  note  from  Lord  Cairns'  secretary  statUQg  i 
substance  that  the  question  of  heriots  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  tm*! 
certainty,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Lord  Chancellor  di^\ 
not  think  it  expedient  to  introduce  a  declaratory  Act.     Of  course  tbers 
was  an  end  of  the  matter  so  Ikr  aa  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  conoerQed  ;i 
but  the  r«afion8  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  for  not  introducing  a  declar*! 
ratory  Act  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  very  reasons  calling  hr  one.     He  i 
mentioned  at  the  time  the  case  of  a  steward  witli  whom  he  bod  goam 
into  the  question.      Since  then  the  steward,  while  acceding  to  hi* 
(Mr.  FreeLmd's)  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  particular  case,  would 
not  accept  it  as  a  general  principle.     He  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  heriots.     He  had  effected  enfranchisements  of  copyholds  as  & 
trustee,  and  of  copyholds  of  his  own,  and  as  tlie  lord  of  a  small  eccle* 
siastical  manor,  in  which  tJiere  was  now  only  one  copyhold  tenant  left, 
he  had  had  to  deal  with  questions  of  enfranchisement.     He  had  offered 
terms  to  the  tenant  in  one  case  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commiasionerai 
as  the  revermoners,  propoaedf  and  the  tenant  did  not  object,  although 
he  thought  the  terms  were  somewhat  high.     As  tenant  for  his  own  li^ 
of  this  manor  he  would  not  force  an  enfnmchisement,  because  he  hated 
the  whole  system.     He  would  not  consent  to  the  use  of  compulaory 
powers,  because  he  thought  it  should  rest  very  much  at  the  option  of  a 
tenant  to  enfranchise  or  not,  aa  might  be  convenient.     As  regarded 
heriots,  he  had  never  *  seized '  one.     He  looked  upon  beriot  custom  as  a 
barbarous  thing.  He  had  always  arranged  a  moderate  money  payment* 
He  did  not  wi^  to  condemn  those  who  acted  on  their  legal  rights  with 
moderation ;  but  what  his  conscience  had  dictated  he  had   done,  and 
he  never  would  seize  a  heriot  unless  he  suspected  fraud.     The  ex  tine 
tion  of  heriots  was  a  most  desirable  thing.     The  Keal  Property  Com- 
missionersy  some  years  ago,  ^loke  of  them  as  a  blot  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  law  of  England,  and  a  disgrace  they  were.     No  doubt  there  were 
many  obstacles  to  copyhold  enfranchisement.     Unfortunately  we  bad  a 
large  number  of  owners  of  manors  in  Parliament,  and  of  course  human 
nature  and  self-interest  would  operate  powerfully  in  legislative  aasem- 
blies.      These  owners   of  manors  looked,   natundly   perhaps,    to  the 
prospective  value  which  they  would  not  be  able,  by  present  enfran* 
chisement,  to  make  the  copyhold  tenant  pay  for.     This  was  a  raaaon 
for  stimulating  the  action  of  Parliament  by  the  public  axpreeaiQD  of 
opinion,  and  for  getting  rid  of  this  tenure  at  the  earliest  posdbld  daj. 
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The  interest  of  Rtewards  in  the  continuance  of  the  system  was  a  strong 
motive-power,  because  they  had  considerable  influence  in  the  election 
of  members  of  Parliament ;  but  there  were  members  who  felt  strongly 
the  odium  which  attached  to  the  system,  and  who  would  assist  in 
getting  rid  of  it.  It  might  be  right  that  stewards  should  receive  some 
moderate  compensation,  but  their  claims,  unless  very  moderate,  were 
utterly  indefensible,  for  they  assiuned  au  absolute  ownership  in  the 
fteward  analogous  to  that  of  the  lord,  for  which  there  was  no  justifica- 
tion. As  he  had  before  suggested,  the  Copyhold  Commissioners,  with 
their  large  experience,  might  prepare  a  scale  of  compensation  fees 
which  would  be  just  to  the  stewards,  just  to  the  lords,  and  acceptable 
to  the  tenants.  They  might  also  devise  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  heriots, 
€(r  for  preventing  their  multiplication,  by  money  diarges  or  payments, 
and  that  was  a  thing  to  be  done  without  a  moment's  delay.  They 
might  also  call  for  a  return  of  the  customs  of  manors. 

The  President  :  I  believe  the  Commissioners  can,  on  the  application 
of  tenants,  require  a  return  of  the  customs  of  a  manor. 

Mr.  Fbeeland  hoped  that  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Gael  :  They  must  be  parties  to  an  intended  enfranchisement. 

Mr.  Freeland  said  the  Commissioners  were  very  courteous,  and 
ilways  received  any  suggestions  with  the  kindest  attention.  It  was 
important,  of  course,  for  a  tenant  to  know  the  customs  under  which 
he  had  to  enfranchise,  and  how  they  had  been  built  up,  for  in  some 
instances  they  had  in  part  been  built  up  by  stewards  with  a  view  to 
futore  enfranchisements.  These  matters  required  probing  and  the 
exercise  of  strong  powers  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  As 
regarded  the  Paper  on  Leaseholds,  something  might  be  done  with  long 
leases,  such  as  999  years'  lease,  at  peppercorn  rents  which  had  never 
been  paid.  He  did  not  know  why  that  sort  of  tenure  should  not  be 
c(mverted  into  freehold.  As  regarded  long  building  leases,  that  was  a 
laiger  question.  The  ground  in  London  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great 
proprietors ;  it  was  difficult  to  buy  a  freehold  house.  In  some  parts 
it  could  not  be  bought  at  all.  The  proprietors  were,  he  thought, 
unwise  in  their  generation  in  not  dealing  more  largely  and  liberally ; 
it  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  of  their  own 
social  position  to  do  so.  It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  touch  the  rights  of 
property  and  to  do  anything  which  might  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to 
Communistic  principles  or  to  the  doctrine  of  compulsory  testamentary 
distribution.  He  would  rather  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  gradually 
upon  tfie  reason,  good  sense,  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  great  proprietors 
than  resort  to  legislative  measures  which  might  bear  the  aspect  of  ' 
ulterior  motives  and  of  purposes  to  which  he  would  not  lend  himself. 
He  hoped  the  question  raised  by  the  Papers  would  continue  to  be 
ventilated  and  agitated  until  a  change  had  been  effected  in  these  varied 
tenures,  which  he  was  sure  would  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
community. 

Mr.  £.  T.  Brtdges  (Cheltenham)  believed  that  one  great  reason  why 
the  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Act  was  a  dead  letter  Was  that  the  costs 
of  inquiry  into  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  and  the  steward 
fell  upon  the  party  applying  for  enfranchisement,  and  that  the  lord  and 
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iii»  mKWJvii  hufi  it  :n  ^m  p#)w«r  -»  prRvnt  the  r— Jt  of  one  inquiry 
Vnur  Minr^  m  »  pi^cerlmt.  ;iiui  «)  iiuiiC  ripon  a  fleparsCe  inqniiy  in 
^iftsh  iiuii^vifinai  'tane.  «>  flutf  the  '!ni«B  znay  he  made  manj  times  the 
fltiDnnc  ^f  the  cnrnpetuatina  to  be  pauL  Under  such  cxrcomfltanoeB 
iM)  vniant  wrnLd  Tolnntsirilj  w^  ^nftanchiiiement.  The  remedy  would 
he  an  <»iuMmie&c  TiaMd  on  the  preeedoic  already  errathig  in  the  Lands 
Cianiwii  Acx,  chat  rhe  party  sfiekinff  ^nfnnchiMment  dioold  make  an 
f).ftrT  ^i  what  he  chAnffht  rorht  «id  dur:  and,  miieai  an  arbitrator 
ainrried  mrire.  dien  each  party  ahonid  pay  dieir  own  costs,  or,  what 
ipr)oid  he  Mirer,  ^e  lord  ahonid  bear  than,  an  the  tenant  wonld  have 
fr>  do  if  the  loni  obtained  mere,  li  dias  had  been  the  law  he  yentnred 
Xfi  nay  that  in  many  manors  tiiere  wonld  now  be  hardly  a  copyhold 
tenement  in  exiatence.  The  krd  was  obiiced  to  hold  one  or  two  coorts 
eaf^h  year:  bat  rhe  steward  waA  not  oblioed  to  hold  special  oonrt^  and 
therefore  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  diccase  any  terms  he  pleased.  This 
was  a  Teiy  great  obstacle  to  dealing'  widi  copyhold  property. 

The  PuuiDRVT :  That  does  not  adect  the  qneation  of  enfianchise- 
ment.     He  is  bonnd  to  enfrmchise  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  FRnLA!n> :  Adrerting  to  die  qneation  of  lesaeholds,  it  mnst  be 
home  in  mind  that  it  was  not  only  long  leases  that  aiabled  a  man  to 
hnpresH  his  own  notions  and  wiQ  npon  property  in  perpetni^;  the 
freeholder  conld  do  it  by  coTenanta  running  widi  tibe  hmd,  and  that 
was  not  pnt  an  end  to  by  the  law  of  perpetoxty — a  life  or  lires  in  being 
and  twcnty-one  year^  after. 

The  PfizSTi>£srr:  Cn  that  point  Xr.  Hopgood  answered  his  own 
argnment. 

Mr,  Freelanb  :  A  great  number  of  dftanchiaements  hare  been 
effected  annually. 

Mr.  Bktdof^  :  On  what  terms  ?  Were  they  equitable,  or  were 
they  terms  obliged  to  be  agreed  to  because  enfranchuement  oonld  not 
be  got  on  fair  term.<t  ? 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLET  ^London)  would  have  been  interested  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Freeland  how  he  would  have  propotsed  to  limit  a  999  yearc^ 
lease  at  a  peppercrirn  rent,  and  how  the  Statute  of  Limitations  would 
apply.  Aiisuming  the  rent  were  not  demanded,  would  the  Statute  of 
Limitationii  run  firom  the  time  at  which  it  might  have  been  demanded  T 

The  PRESiDtyr:  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens  has  decided  that  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  b^in  to  run  until  the  end  of  the 
lease, 

Mr.  MozLRT :  If  an  owner  were  to  be  an  absentee,  or  were  to  lie 
\tj  for  I  ,(K)<>  yearn,  there  would  not  be  much  risk  of  poaseasion  being 
disturl^ed  ;  but  if  an  owner  might  keep  back  for  50,  60,  or  100  years, 
or  as  Jong  as  evidence  could  be  kept  alive  of  the  original  title  to  the 
freehold,  and  then  the  persons  who  had  been  so  long  in  possession  could 
be  disturbed,  there  would  be  no  security  whatever  for  title. 

Mr.  Edtt AK,  LL.D.  (London),  moved — '  That  the  Council  be  requested 
to  apjx>int  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  extinction  of 
customary  and  other  special  tenurefs  and  the  conversion  of  leas^olds, 
with  special  reference  to  Mr.  Gael's  paper.'  As  to  leasehold  terms, 
he  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  their  limitation ;  but  it  might  be  a 
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qaestion  whether  the  principle  of  enfranchisement  in  copyholds,  with 
ccmipenBation  to  the  reversioner,  ahonld  not  be  extended  to  the  oon- 
TeraKA  of  leaseholds. 

Mr.  Brtdgis  :  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  limit  leaseholds  to  short 
terms  it  may  produce  a  low  and  debased  style  of  architecture  and 
flimsy  style  of  building  in  our  towns,  for  men  hardly  like  to  lay  out 
much  money  oo  short  leasehold  terms. 

Mr.  Freeland  :  It  may  be  a  question  whether  an  enfranchisement 
clause  may  not  be  inserted  in  leases. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Gael  (Cheltenham)  said  that  a  speculative  builder 
would  build  almost  anything  that  was  required  upon  a  lease  of  a 
eertain  duration — say  sixty  years  or  somewhat  more — and  that  sort  of 
kaae  he  should  in  nowise  propose  to  alter,  because  it  contained  rela- 
ikma  calculated  to  exist  all  the  term,  and  to  eventuiate  on  its  expiration 
in  new  amuigements.  But  the  question  raised  had  reference  to  cases  of 
long  terms,  that  might  be  and  were  often  dealt  with  as  freeholds, 
and  yet  were  ascertained  at  awkward  times  not  to  be  freeholds  at  all. 
Arrangements  for  sale,  &c.  were  made  which  could  not  be  carried 
eat,  for  it  was  found  that  there  were  debts  due  to  the  Crown,  legacies 
and  duties  affecting  personal  estate,  which  the  parties  had  not  the  least 
i^ea  of.  Difficulty  and  expense  were  occasioned  when  such  leaseholds 
came  to  be  intermixed  with  other  land.  Also  as  where  there  was  no 
distinotion  at  all  between  the  freehold  and  the  other  land,  and  no  one 
knew  where  the  dividing  line  was.  Who  the  owners  of  the  fee  simple 
or  reversion  were  the  occupiers  did  not  know,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
bability that  they  would  come  forward  at  all.  The  only  reason  to  be 
^ven  for  the  non-extinction  of  such  a  tenure  on  the  principle  of  the 
Leasehold  Conversions  Act,  which  had  worked  well  in  Ireland,  was 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  property  among  chil- 
dren, &c,  on  intestacy.  But  the  question  is  one  of  the  simplifica- 
tion of  tenure;  and  all  other  questions,  such  as  primogeniture  and 
equal  partibility,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits.  A  long  lease 
was  to  all  intents  as  good  as  freehold  and  fee  simple,  and  the 
effective  ownership  in  one  case  was  tantamount  to  what  it  was  in  the 
other.  As  to  copyholds,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Copyhold  Com- 
missioners to  deal  with  the  customs  of  a  manor  until  their  attention 
was  specially  called  to  it.  If  they  were  dealing  with  a  manor  as  a 
whole  there  would  be  a  body  of  tenants  concerned,  and  there  would  be 
some  examination  into  customs;  but  for  anything  else  the  tenants 
were  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  You  could  not  deal  in  a  corporate  way 
with  copyholders.  At  the  Steward's  Court  individual  copyholders 
only  car^  to  get  their  business  despatched,  and  have  been  willing  to 
submit  to  almost  any  extortion  for  that  end.  It  was  by  taking  them 
singly  that  irregularities  and  anomalies  came  in,  and  such  evils  could 
not  be  prevented  tmless  a  whole  manor  was  brought  into  representa- 
tion. Then,  as  in  old  times,  the  body  of  copyholders  would  have 
existence  and  force. 

A  Member:    In  some  manors  they  have  little  volumes  entitled 
*  Customs  of  the  Manor.' 

Mr.  Gael  said  so  they  had  in  that  and  in  many  others ;  and  in  some 
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caaofl  tliere  ivere  documents  m  the  hands  of  the  steward  showing  the  pre- 
sent usages.  But  there  were  none  of  the  old  paraphernalia  of  a  court. 
In  some  instances  there  used  to  be  a  jury  sworn,  and  they,  to  some  ex« 
tent,  watched  ovt?rthe  progress  of  matters;  but  now  there  ¥p*as  no  thing  of 
the  sort.  Tlie  only  righteous  and  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  suhjiKii 
seemed  to  be  to  take  a  whole  manor,  to  ascertain  what  the  cuMoms 
to  estiniiite  the  nature  and  value  of  the  property,  and  then  ofiaeas  the 
of  the  lord*8  interest  in  the  land.  The  steward's  interest  was  in  his  sltew^ 
ardship  and  office,  instead  of  doing  the  thing  piecemeal,  as  it  was  do^ 
done.  It  was  true  enough,  there  was  very  little  done  under  the  pre^a' 
Acts ;  and  if,  as  was  stated  by  a  laige  dealer  in  ihi^  kind  of  property,^* 
nine-tenths  of  the  enfraochisementa  took  place  at  the  instance  of  the  Jords^ 
it  was  pretty  dear  it  was  a  process  convenient  for  them,  and  not  a 
process  eligible  for  the  copyholder;  it  was  quite  dear  the  law  must 
involve  some  liard^liip  and  injustice  for  the  copyholderH.  Of  courie, 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  there  were  speciftl  reasons  for  enfran- 
chising ;  btit,  a«i  a  general  meariB  of  getting  rid  nf  anomalous  tenures 
that  were  a  public  detriment  and  scandal,  the  present  syfltem  was  too  un- 
fair to  hv  generally  resorted  to,  A  short  Act  such  aa  had  Vm  ^ied 
would  be  a  very  good  thing;  but  still  we  should  want  t  rioa 
of  the  copyhohlerH  collectively,  and  some  machinery  for  iisiiki^ng  oil 
interests  and  doing  equal  justice  to  lord,  tenants,  and  steward- 

The  PpjvSIIjent  (ilr.  CSommiaaioner  Miller)  said  it  was  a  que^tioci 
ho  Imd  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  in  one  way  or  another;  and  h* 
must  begin  by  confessing  that  he  was  in  a  minority,  for  he  could  not 
see  any  public  interest  involved  in  making  compulsory  a  chango  of 
tenure  whero  neither  party  wished  it.  No  doubt  copyhold  tenure  was 
80  inconvenient  that  it  was  desirable  that  either  j^rty  who  wished 
should  be  able  to  compel  the  other  to  change  on  reasonable  temw; 
but,  if  both  lord  and  tenant  agreed  to  keep  to  copyhold,  ther^  was  oa 
public  interest  entitling  us  to  say,  *  You  shall  consent,  whether  yon 
Like  it  or  not/  Me  should  offer  strenuouii;  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
pass  a  general  compulsory  law.  Thia  being  isaid^  he  was  as  desiroiui  a» 
anyone  could  be  to  give  every  facility  for  enfranchising  at  the  option 
of  cither.  It  was  with  that  view  an  Act  was  paissed  to  enable  either  U» 
enfranchise,  throwing  tlie  onuj*  on  the  party  moving,  and  ctimpellijig 
the  lord,  if  he  moved,  to  take  worse  terms  than  the  tenant  would  have 
to  give  if  he  moved,  at  the  same  time  aiming  to  secure  that  the  terms 
should  be  as  nearly  as  pot<»ble  equitable.  He  had  heard  two  r^asoos 
given  why  enfranchisement  had  not  gone  on  as  extensively  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  mutually  destruc- 
tjve.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  said  that  the  terms  were  too  feivourabk 
to  the  lords,  and  on  the  othex  that  tlie  lords  resisted  and  prevented 
enfranchisement*  lie  had  confidence  enough  in  the  Copyhold  Com* 
mission eiB  to  feel  certain  that,  w^h ether  the  motion  came  from  the  lordii 
or  the  tenants,  the  Commissioners  wotdil  take  good  care  that  the  termti 
were  not  unjust  If  a  matter  did  not  come  before  them  then  it  was 
one  of  private  arrangement  He  knew  enough  of  the  working  of  the 
Act  Mr.  Gael  referred  to  (the  Compulsory  Leasehold  Conversion  Act) 
to  know  that  that  measure  alao^  to  a  great  extent,  had  not  been  aetexl 
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upon,  and  for  the  reason  which  mainly  prevented  the  operation  of  the 
Copyhold  Act — in  both  cases  the  immediate  expenses  fell  upon  the 
man  who  did  not  gain  the  ultimate  benefit,  or  any  benefit  at  all.  He 
was  the  holder  of  a  small  property  which  was  under  a  leasehold  tenure, 
perpetually  renewable.  His  father  declined  to  convert,  saying  that  he 
should  derive  no  benefit ;  but,  on  coming  into  the  lease,  he  f  oimd  that  ere 
this  he  should  have  had  to  pay  as  much  as  conversion  cost ;  and  he 
calculated  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  at  once  and  lose  interest  on  the 
money  during  the  time  the  life  was  nmning  out.  But  there  were 
numbers  who  waited,  on  the  principle  that  when  the  time  for  renewal 
came  it  would  be  time  enough  to  prevent  the  lease  from  falling  in; 
and  hundreds  of  men  said,  '  When  I  die  the  man  going  to  be  admitted 
may,  if  he  choose,  have  the  property  enfranchised ;  why  should  I  spend 
money  for  the  purpose  ?  It  is  nothing  to  me.'  In  Ireland  there  was  a 
custom  of  perpetual  renewal,  subject  to  the  pa3nnent  of  renewable  fines 
as  lives  dropped ;  and  this  tenure  was  practically  as  long  as  it  would 
be  if  the  tenant  had  the  fee  simple.  An  attempt  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
poflitionB  of  Mr.  Hopgood  would  involve  the  risk  of  serious  opposition  , 
in  Kent,  where  men  would  rather  lose  their  lands  than  the  custom  of 
gavelkind.  Omit  the  compulsion,  and  he  was  favourable  to  most  of 
the  suggestions  he  had  heard  for  &cilitating  conversion.  The  interest 
of  the  steward  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  an  obstacle.  The  duty  of 
the  steward  was  to  do  what  he  was  told  ;  and  for  what  he  did  he  ought 
to  be  paid  ;  but  he  had  no  control,  and  he  was  liable  to  be  dischai-ged 
by  the  lord.  If  he  was  fairly  paid  for  discharging  the  duties  of  stew- 
ardship he  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  because  at  some  time  it 
came  to  an  end.  Nor  had  he  ever  heard  any  steward  make  a  claim  to 
anything  more  than  to  be  well  paid  for  every  enfranchisement  as 
though  it  were  an  admittance. 

Mr.  Freeland  :  They  are  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Act. 

The  President  was  able  to  express  his  fullest  concurrence  in  what 
had  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  something  being  done  in  the 
matter  of  heriots.  It  was  ridiculous  that  the  lord's  interest  on  a  death 
should  be  a  matter  of  accident — ^a  well-fed  bullock  at  one  time,  a  race- 
horse at  another.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  every  tenant,  whether 
he  enfranchised  his  copyhold  or  not,  to  have  his  heriots  for  the  future 
commuted  into  money ;  that  would  get  rid  of  the  greatest  hardship 
Mr.  Grael  mentioned,  the  multiplication  of  heriots  on  the  subdivision  of 
a  copyhold.  As  to  the  case  in  which  the  copyhold  had  been  subdivided 
and  partially  reunited,  and  still  multiplied  heriots  were  demanded,  if 
the  tenants  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  steward,  but 
had  gone  to  the  CJourt  of  Queen's  Bench,  they  would  have  found  that 
only  one  heriot  need  be  paid.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brydges  was  a 
valuable  one,  and  it  was  the  law  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  lease- 
holds in  Ireland.  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  demand  con- 
version, and  to  tender  a  sum  as  compensation  for  the  vidue  of  the 
renewal  fines ;  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  amoimt  easily,  because 
the  renewal  fines  always  bore  some  relation  to  the  rent  reserved,  and 
were,  therefore,  easily  calculated.  If  the  lord  refused  the  tender  the 
costs  were  thrown  on  the  party  that  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong.     It 
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was  absurd    to  allow  a  man  to  make  any  demand  in  security  that^ 
whatever  the  result  was,  he  would,  at  any  rate,  have  his  costs. 

Mr.  Brtdges  :  In  one  case  three  years  were  occupied  and  the  costs 
were  1,000/.  in  respect  of  a  property  worth  two  or  three  hundred. 

The  President  :  The  Copyhold  Commissioners  ought  to  have 
power  to  require  from  a  steward  a  disclosure  of  the  customs  of  a 
manor,  on  the  application  of  any  copyhold  tenant,  whether  he  was 
about  to  enfranchise  or  not.  The  costs  would  be  small,  and  the  man 
who  applied  would  have  to  pay.  In  many  manors  the  customs  were  to 
be  found  in  a  very  short  compendium  at  the  commencement  of  the 
court-roll.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Gael  as  to  long  leaseholds  and  the 
absurdities  resulting  from  them.  When  the  building  of  the  new  Law 
Courts  had  commenced  it  was  discovered  that  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
land  was  let  upon  leases  for  300  years,  granted  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  at  peppercorn  rents.  Most  of  the  leases  were  ^vithin  a  fisw 
years  of  running  out,  but  nobody  could  ascertain  who  the  reveraoaers 
were.  In  some  cases  it  was  not  known  who  they  had  been.  There 
^  vrh&  a  sum  of  something  like  100,000/.  lying  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  nobody  could  make  out  a  shadow  of  a  title  to  it ;  and  it  must  lie 
there  until  twenty  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  leases.  Sometimes 
tliese  long  leaseholds  became  valuable  property  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  was  lucky  enough  to  prove  his  title.  In  Brown  t.  Wcdes  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land,  at  Wandsworth,  had  been  granted  on  lease  for 
ir>0  years,  at  a  rental  of  15/.  a  year.  It  had  been  divided  and  built 
over  until  it  was  worth  thousands  a  year,  the  portions  from  time  to 
time  let  off  for  building  being  released  from  the  reserved  rent,  which^ 
although  legally  payable  by  the  whole  plot,  was  charged  only  on  a 
small  \A\Ti  of  it,  which  was  eventually  purchased  by  the  reversioner. 
Ill  the  meantime  the  other  property  changed  hands  over  and  over 
again,  being  sold  as  fee  simple.  On  the  expiration  of  the  lease  Mr. 
Brown,  who  was  heir  of  the  original  lessor,  filed  a  bill  for  disoovery, 
and  establislied  his  title ;  and  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens,  by  no  means 
inclined  to  favour  stale  claims,  decided  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
did  not  b^n  to  run  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Although  there 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  converting  long  leaseholds  into  freeholds, 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  as  to  what  the 
length  of  a  leasehold  term  should  originally  be.  As  to  building  leases 
being  too  short,  that  would  be  got  over  by  inserting  a  covenant  to 
renew  if  required  by  the  lessee.  The  ]>eriod  which  was  required  to 
induce  men  to  improve  land  or  build  upon  it  varied  in  different  parti 
of  the  country.  Sixty  years  would  suffice  in  London  ;  in  some  places 
no  one  would  build  on  a  shorter  lease  than  99  years ;  in  others  it  was 
not  thought  right  to  build  a  house  fit  for  habitation  on  a  shorter  lease 
than  999  years ;  while  in  some  parts  no  man  would  put  one  stone  on 
another  except  on  a  perpetuity.  Wherever  there  was  more  than 
K»o  years  of  a  lease  to  rim  the  tenant  in  possession  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  redeem  the  reversion  on  equitable  terms,  to  be  determined 
by  Commission  or  otherwise.     That  would  have  met  Mr.  Gael*s  case. 

The   motion   referring  the  subject   to  the   Coimcil  was  put  and 
agreed  to. 
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Should  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  of  Magistrates  be  further 
Extended?    By  Alexander  Pulling,  Serjeant-at-Law. 

THE  subject  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  is 
one  which  affects  every  class^  and  almost  every  person  in 
the  Kingdom,  altogether  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
question  of  amendment  of  laws,  chiefly  interesting  to  litigants 
having  large  or  special  interests  at  stake. 

It  is  to  the  million  who,  as  accusers  or  accused,  have  to 
consider  the  course  of  justice  in  our  Magistrates'  Courts,  that 
the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  question  of  purity  and 
regularity,  and  reliability  of  their  proceedings,  is  of  real,  practical 
importance.  All* that  contributes  to  make  these  tribunals 
efficient,  and  to  ensure  general  confidence  in  them,  conduces  to 
the  general  welfare ;  and  whilst  respect  for,  and  obedience  to, 
the  law  is  generally  encouraged,  the  evil-minded  may  be,  and 
often  are,  driven  to  or  deterred  from  a  criminal  career,  by  the 
effect  of  their  first  experience  of  the  administration  of  justice 
by  the  magistrates.  It  is  when  an  offender  comes  for  the  first 
time  before  the  magistrate  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  his 
future  career  is  decided  on.  Let  him  be  unjustly  dealt  with, 
or  harshly  treated,  he  mil  probably  in  due  time  swell  the 
horrible  list  of  habitual  criminals.  Let  him  see  even-handed 
justice  according  to  law,  dealt  out  to  himself  and  his  accuser, 
without  favour,  prejudice,  bias,  harshness,  or  indiscretion,  and 
let  him  learn  that  he  can  rely  on  being  always  so  treated  here- 
after, whether  as  accused  or  accuser ;  and  the  chances  are  strong 
in  favour  of  the  first  charge  against  him  being  the  last.  There 
are,  doubtless,  instances  of  criminals  whose  vicious  tendencies, 
Kke  those  of  mere  brute  beasts,  are  insuperable  ;  but  if  truth 
were  told,  we  should  now  find,  among  our  habitual  criminals, 
many  whose  sad  story  is,  that,  when  first  charged  with  crime, 
they  believed  they  met  but  scant  justice  or  consideration ; 
and,  believing  the  law  so  loosely  or  harshly  administered,  they 
gradually  came  to  set  it  at  defiance.  If  truth  were  told,  too, 
we  could  find  many  now  living  in  prosperity,  who,  having  been 
once  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  and  been  discreetly  dealt 
with,  have  ever  since  rigidly  abstained  from  criminal  offences. 
>  See  Transactiom  1874,  p.  230;  1876,  p.  19. 
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The  judicial  statistics  disclose  what  a  very  formidable 
amount  of  discretionary  power  in  criminal  cases  ordinary 
magistrates  exercise  at  this  day.  In  the  compilations  for  1876, 
I  find  there  were  no  less  than  152,630  cases  where  the  accused 
were  either  committed  for  trial  or  summarily  convicted; 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  cases  where  the  accused 
is,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence,  or  otherwise,  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  less  than 
200,000  cases  annually  occur  where  the  fate  of  the  accused 
depends  on  the  judgment,  right  or  wrong,  of  the  magistrates. 

This  is  in  every  way,  a  matter  of  very  serious  contempla- 
tion. K  we  take  into  consideration,  that  in  all  cases  the  dis- 
cretion  in  the  first  instance  is  really  toith  the  magistrates y  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  discre- 
tion at  present  entrusted  to  them,  the  amount  of  the  duties 
which  are  cast  upon  them,  and  of  the  evils  which  may  arise 
from  a  miscarriage  of  the  justice  entrusted  to  their  adminis- 
tration ;  awarding  to  them  all,  and  especially  to  the  *  ^reat 
unpaid,'  the  due  meed  of  praise  for  their  services  in  the  ordmary 
^administration  of  justice. 

In  considering  the  very  momentous  question,  whether  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  should  be  extended,  we 
have  very  grave  matters  to  consider.  The  judicial  statistics 
referred  to,  show  that  in  nearly  ^ths  of  the  cases  at  the  pre- 
sent time  entrusted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  they  ex- 
ercise the  general  power  now  entrusted  to  them  by  law,  by 
summary  convictions  about  -^i\i  of  the  cases  only  being  sent 
for  trial  at  the  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions.  These  facts  are 
sufficiently  startling,  and  require  grave  consideration,  before 
further  changes  are  made  in  what  our  forefathers  regarded  as 
fundamental  principles. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  has  grown  up  in 
a  somewhat  peculiar  way.  In  old  times  no  such  office  was 
really  known.  There  were  Conservators  of  the  Peace  without 
any  really  judicial  powers,  and  Lambard^  the  earliest  of  our 
writers  on  Magistrates'  Law,  gives  a  very  scant  summary  of 
what  the  old  functionaries  under  the  new  name  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace  could  legally  do.  Blackstone,  whose  commentaries  on 
the  laws  of  England  originally  appeared  a  century  ago,  and  are 
full  of  praises  of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  England,  speaks 
with  anxiety  about  the  effect  on  the  administration  of  justice,  of 
the  new  duties  thrust  from  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature  on 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  alike  (as  he  viewed  it)  prejudicial  to 
those  who  had  to  administer  justice  and  those  to  whom  it  was 
administered. 
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At  this  day,  if  the  statistics  to  which  I  have  referred  do  not 
suffice,  the  voluminous  compilations  of  the  law  relating  to  Magis- 
trates' duties  from  Bums's  bulky  eight  volumes  to  Mr.  Oke's 
STnopsis  in  one  very  stout  one,  will  suffice  to  show  that  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law  of  England,  certainly  the 
magistrates  have  their  abundant  share ;  and  a  strong  case  must 
be  made  out  to  show  that  the  jurisdiction  should  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished.     The  institution  of  the  office  of  Com- 
servaiars  of  the  Peace,  or  as  they  are  now  called,  Justices  of  the 
JPeaee,  was  certainly  never  designed  to  supersede  the  ordmary 
course  of  justice.     County  and  borough  magistrates  have  suffi- 
cient work  on  their  hands  without  having  added  to  their  duties, 
the  responsibility  of  further  summary  jurisdiction.    They  already 
possess  at  petty  sessions  power  over  accused  persons  which 
really  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Judicature 
do  not  possess,  and  I  think  the  Legislature  would  be  slow  to 
consent  to  the  extension  of  their  powers. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  defects  in  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Law  would  be  the  appointment  of  public 
prosecutors,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  see  to  the  Law  being 
put  in  force  in  the  first  instance,  and  watch  the  proceedings  to 
their  termination. 

Having  already  taken  my  part  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
most  desirable  reform  on  the  existing  abuses,  I  do  not  now  pro- 
pose to  say  more  on  this  subject.  I  believe  that  no  scheme 
for  increasing  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  would 
be  tolerated,  unless  the  presiding  majxistrate  were  duly  and 
legally  qualified  like  the  judges  in  Her  Majesty's  ordinary 
Courts. 

I  forbear  discussing  the  question  whether,  if  it  were  de- 
termined to  establish  a  general  system  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, it  would  be  practicable,  in  the  introduction  of  the  change 
any  more  than  that  of  the  introduction  of  public  prosecutors, 
to  ensure  proper  appointments  without  gross  abuse  of  the 
sacred  trust  of  government  patronage  in  the  selection  of 
really  fit  men  to  discharge  the  serious  duties  to  be  entrusted 
to  them. 


On  the  Same.      By  H.  J.  Bushby,  Metropolitan  Police 
Magistrate ;  late  Recorder  of*  Colchester. 

THIS  question,  you  are  aware,  has  already  been  affirmed  in 
many  important  particulars  by  the  *  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Bill.'  So  far  the  matter  has  got  out  of  the  speculative  stage ; 
and,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny  any  need  for  the  Govern- 
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roent  proposals,  we   are  met   to-day  to  dUcusa  the   form  of 
what  Is  likely  to  be  law  next  year. 

To  begin  witJi  the  cx)mmone8t  kinds  of  theft.  One  man 
steals  from  a  stall :  another  picks  a  pocket ;  a  third  pur-  | 
loins  money  paid  him  for  his  master :  the  fourth  robs  hi$ 
master's  till.  Suppose  that  the  value  taken  in  each  case  do^8 
not  exceed  five  shiUings,  and  that,  put  on  their  trial,  the  men 
severally  plead  Not  Guilty.  A  non-legal  pei-son  would  pro- 
bably think  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between  these 
worthies  ;  that,  like  King  Arthur's  serving-men,  all  of  them 
were  thieves  ;  and  that  any  magistrates  fit  to  try  either  might 
aafely  deal  with  the  whole  batch.  A  lawyer,  however^  would 
inform  him  that  the  four  ca^es  represent  as  many  distinct  rlasaea 
of  crime ;  that  the  first  and  third  only  (simple  larceny  and  em- 
bezzlement) are  triable  at  Petty  Sessions ;  and  that  the  others 
(larceny  from  the  person,  and  larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant) 
must  be  sent,  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  money,  to  a  higher 
tribunal. 

Are  theae  two  ofFences^  then,  more  difficult  to  try?  Not 
in  the  least.  Larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant  involves  no  legal 
puzzle  absent  from  embezzlement,  and  larceny  from  the  per* 
son  is  quite  as  simple  as  simple  larceny.  Indeed,  attempts  at 
larceny  from  the  jjerson,  which  of  coui^se  involve  the  same  law 
as  the  successful  offence,  are  already  triable  like  simple  larceny. 
The  true  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this.  In  1855, 
when  magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions  were  empowered  by  the  first 
*  Criminal  Justice  Act' (18  and  19  Vict,  c,  126)  to  try  larceny, 
with  consent  of  the  accused,  three  months'  imprisonment  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  maximum  penalty  with  which  the  Bench 
could  be  safely  entrusted,  Tliis  was  ample  for  simple  larceny 
up  to  ^\Q  shillings,  and  tor  attempts  to  steal  from  the  person ; 
but  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient  for  actual  stealing  from  the 
j>er8on,  or  for  larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  for  erabezzJe- 
ment ;  and  the  three  last  offences  were  accordingly  excluded 
from  summary  trial.  Not,  of  course,  that  many  of  such  caaes 
could  not  be  adequately  punished  by  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, but  that  the  bulk  of  them  could  not.  The  penal 
distinction  was  further  illustrated  by  the  clause  in  the  Act 
which  gives  the  power  of  sentencing  on  a  plea  ot  Guilty. 
Here  six  months'  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  for  simple 
larceny,  only  when  the?  value  exceeds  five  shillings  ;  but  it  may 
be  imposed  for  larceny  from  the  person,  or  larceny  as  a  clerk 
or  servant,  however  small  the  value.  An  analogous  distinction 
is  drawn  in  proceedings  on  indictments,  where  only  five  years' 
penal  servitude  may  be  inflicted  on  a  first  conviction  for  simple 
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larceny,  though  fourteen  may  be  ini9icted  for  the  other  offences, 
or  for  embez2uement.  Thus  two  causes  seem  to  have  contributed 
to  the  exclusion  in  question :  firsts  the  inadequacy  of  three 
months'  imprisonment  for  the  bulk  of  the  excluded  offences  \ 
secondly,  a  natural  reluctance  to  arm  the  new  jurisdiction  with 
a  more  serious  penalty,  except  where  error  in  convicting  was 
precluded  by  a  plea  of  Guilty.  In  short,  it  was  not  because 
the  chances  of  error  were  greater  in  the  excluded  offences^  but 
because  the  consequences  of  error  would  be  greater  if  trial 
were  allowed  with  adequate  penalties. 

The  experiment,  thus  guarded,  answered  so  well  that  in 
1868  it  was  extended  to  embezzlement,  which  was  placed^  for 
sommaiypurposes,  upon  the  same  footing  as  simple  larceny  (31 
and  32  Vust.  c.  116,  s.  2).  The  legislature  seems,  in  the  inter- 
val, to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  penal  distinction  in 
proceedings  on  indictments  between  these  two  offences  was  un- 
wise ;  for,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  measure,  Lord 
Chelmsford  is  reported  to  have  said : — ^  A  ^oundless  distinc- 
tion was  made  by  the  present  law  between  the  penal  character 
of  larceny  and  of  embezzlement  by  clerks  or  servants,  and  that 
distinction  also  he  proposed  to  do  away  with.'  But  pray 
remark  that  the  opportunity  was  foregone  of  including  larceny 
from  the  person,  and  larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant ;  presum- 
ably, because  the  penal  distinction  as  to  these  offences  was 
held  not  to  be  *  groundless.' 

The  point  is  worth  your  notice ;  for  the  Government  Bill, 
m  making  them  summarily  triable — a  most  desirable  object 
in  itself — provides  no  higher  penalty  than  for  simple  larceny 
and  embezzlement.  Yet  it  is  as  true  now  as  in  1855  and 
1868  that  larceny  from  the  person  almost  always  indicates 
an  advanced  thief.  You  might,  indeed,  draw  the  monetary 
limit  so  low  as  to  shut  out  such  rough  specimens  of  the 
craft  as  watch-snatchers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  on  the 
border-land  of  robbery  with  violence.  But  wherever  the  limit 
is  drawn,  you  will  have  to  deal  with  the  common  pickpocket, 
and  he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  previously  graduated  in  simple 
larceny.  Autolycus  in  the  dock  often  surprises  casual  visitors 
to  our  police-courts  bv  the  candour  with  which  he  owns  his 
guilt,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  prays  for  instant  punishment. 
In  most  cases,  unless  a  hint  be  given  that  the  prisoner  is 
*  known,'  sentence  does  in  fact  follow  swift  on  such  a  plea. 
But  the  pickpocket,  whether  recognised  or  not,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  invariably  remanded  ;  and,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
the  interval  will  show  that  he  is  already  on  the  felons'  list, 
and  must  therefore  be  sent  to  Quarter  Sessions ;  the  probable 
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difference  to  himself  being  that  he  will  get  seven  years*  penal 
servitude,  instead  of  six  months'  hard  labour.  Even  in  the 
twentieth  case  it  would  be  rash  to  consider  hiin  a  commonplace 
pilferer.  Eare  exceptions  apart,  one  of  two  things  may  be 
inferred :  either  he  is  an  old  thief  who  has  contrived  hitherto 
to  elude  the  meahes  of  the  law,  or  else  his  first  venture  reveals  m 

frecocity  in  theft  which  makes  him  almost  equally  fomiidable. 
n  larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servanj.  the  characteristics  are  different, 
but  the  practical  conclusion  is  the  same.  Here  there  is  per-* 
haps  not  much  more  likelihood  of  previous  guilt  than  in  simple 
larceny ;  and  though  tlie  servant's  criminality  is  heightened  by 
breacJi  of  trust,  that,  of  course,  may  be  said  of  embezzlement. 
Why,  tlien,  is  a  heavier  penalty  needed  ?  Because,  in  com- 
parison with  simple  larceny,  the  opportunities  are  large,  and  in 
comparison  with  embezzlement,  the  risk  of  detection  is  small. 
One  factor,  indeed,  in  embezzlement,  where  credit  transactions 
ai*e  concerned,  can  hardly  fall  to  brings  home  guilt  to  the  ser- 
vant, be  the  master  ever  so  careless.  The  very  first  renewal  of 
a  demand  on  the  customer  shows  that  his  debt  has  been  paid, 
and  to  whom  it  was  paid.  Even  in  ready -money  trading  the 
shopman  who  embezzles  money  on  its  w  ay  to  the  till  is  in  danger 
of  being  observed.  But  thieving  by  a  servant  may  be  ab- 
solutely secret.  Time,  place,  plunder— the  choice  is  his.  A 
hundred  petty  pilferings,  with  prudent  intervals,  may  pass 
unnoticed  ;  and  when  at  last  some  loss  is  discovered,  it  may 
tax  the  detective's  machinery  of  marked  coins,  and  prepared 
pitfalls,  to  expose  the  thief. 

But  now  comes  a  natural  question.  Assuming  it  to  be 
true  that  larceny  from  the  person  and  larceny  as  a  clerk 
or  servant  both  demand  double  the  imnrisomnent  allowed  for 
simple  theft^ — is  not  that  a  reason  for  Keeping  them  excluded 
firom  summary  trial  ?  For  if  the  penalty  demanded  by  these 
crimes  remains  what  it  was,  so  too  does  the  fallibility  of 
magistrates.  By  doubling  the  term  you  would  double  tlie 
mischief  of  a  wrong  conviction.  A  grave  objection,  certainly, 
were  convictions  to  remain  on  their  present  footing.  But 
add,  as  the  Bill  proposes  to  do,  a  right  of  appeal,  and  the 
objection  vanishes.  Six  months'  imprisomnent,  w  ith  im  appeal 
to  Quarter  Sessions,  would  involve  not  more,  but  less,  miscliief 
on  a  wrong  conviction  than  the  present  maximum  of  three 
months  for  theft,  exempt  as  it  is  from  any  such  revision. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  submitted  that  the  Bill  might 
well,  and  consistently,  provide  a  higher  penal  maximum  in  trials 
for  larceny  from  tlie  person,  or  as  a  clerk  or  servant  Great  are 
the  merits  of  simplicity,  and  uniform  penalties  afford  the  par- 
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liamentary  draughtsman  undoubted  facilities  for  long  schedules 
and  short  enactments;  but  mechanical  advantages  may  be 
bou^t  too  dear. 

The  next  extension  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  proposed 
by  the  Bill  is  that  the  monetary  limit  of  five  shillings  should 
be   enlarged    to    forty  shillings — a  bold,  but  wise^  change 
which  would  increase  the  number  of  trials,  and  proportion- 
ably  lessen  the  expenditure  of  public  time  and  money  arising 
from    committals.      Of    course    every   enlargement   of   the 
monetary  limit  without  a  correspondmg  enlargement  of  the 
penal    Hmit    reduces  the   scale    of   punishment      Thus,    it 
would  no  longer  be  possible,  in  cases  of   simple   larceny, 
or  embezzlement,  to  inflict  more  than  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, on  a  plea  of  Guilty,  where  the   value  was  between 
five  shillings  and  forty.   But  so  much  the  better.    Of  previously 
onoonvicted  prisoners  who  plead  Not  Guilty  to  those  offences 
within  the  two  values  mentioned,  and  are  now  sent  to  Middlesex 
Qaarter  Sessions,  it  is  believed  that  about  two-thirds  are  sen- 
tenced to  no  more  than  three  months'  imprisonment — a  punish- 
ment which  under  the  Bill  they  would  receive  summarily.  Of  the 
remaining  third  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Petty  Sessions 
would  retain  the  power  they  already  have  of  committing  for 
trial,  all  cases  which,  though  within  the  monetary  limit,  appear 
to  demand  exceptional  severity.     Nor  would  the  forty  shillings 
limit  be  too  wide  for  larceny  from  the  person,  or  larceny  as  a 
derk  or  servant,  provided  that  the  penal  maximum  for  these 
offences  were  raised  to  six  months.     The  criminality  of  a  pick- 
pocket has  little  to  do  with  the  value  taken.     Whether  the 
prize  he  draws  from  the  lottery  of  his  neighbour's   pouch  be 
small  or  large,  he  is  ready  for  either  fate.     Three  months' 
imprisonment  may,  as  a  rule,  be  too   light  when  he  filches 
an  empty  purse,  and   six  months  may  be  enough  when  he 
filches  a  full  one.     The  conditions  vary,  no  doubt,  in  larceny 
as  a  clerk  or  servant ;  but  the  difference  only  comes  to  this, 
that  relatively  more  cases  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  though  the  bulk  would  still  be  suitable  for  trial. 

The  last  extension  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  proposed  by 
the  Bill  as  regards  larceny  by  adults  does  not  relate  to  trials, 
but  to  sentences  on  a  plea  of  Guilty.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
six  months'  imprisonment,  without  appeal,  may  be  imposed,  on 
such  a  plea,  for  simple  larceny,  or  embezzlement,  if  the  value 
taken  exceeds  the  monetary  limit  for  summary  trials ;  and  the 
same  penalty  is  allowed  for  larceny  from  the  person,  or  larceny 
as  a  derk  or  servant,  however  small  the  value  may  be.  The 
risk  of  wrong  convictions  being  absent,  there  seems  to  be  no 
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reason  against  extending  this  useful  power  to  offences  invol 
more  legal  difficulty,  provided  that  they  can  be  adequate!]^ 
met  by  the  penalty.  Of  such  a  kind,  it  h  submitted,  are 
receiving  stolen  property,  obtaining  goods  or  money  by  false 
I>retence8,  larceny  by  bailees,  or  by  partners,  and  larceny  from 
a  dwelling.  Were  the  Criminal  Code  already  pasaed^  the 
offence  described  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  the  190th  section, 
as  '  Criminal  Breach  of  Trust  *  might  well  be  added  to  the  list. 
But  for  the  present,  when  any  rascal  (not  in  service)  who  has 
rbeen  entrusted  with  a  sovereign  to  get  changed  pleads  guilty 

appropriating  the  proceeds,  the  scandal  must  be  tolerated 
"of  discharging  him  on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  trans* 
gressed  the  criminal  law.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  The 
Bill  proposes  to  extend  the  power  in  question  to  cases  of 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  obtaining  goods  or  money  by 
false  pretences ;  but,  probably  from  inadvertence,  it  omit£  to 
except  sentences  on  a  plea  of  Guilty  from  the  14th  section 
which  gives  a  right  of  appeal  whenever  imprisonment  is  im* 
posed. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  possible  criticism 
ought  perhaps  to  be  anticipated.   *  If/  it  may  be  said^  *  six 
months'  imprisonment  is  to  be  allowed,  as  above  suggested,  on 
trials  for  larceny  from  the  person,  and  larceny  as  a  clerk  or 
servant,  where  the  value  cannot  exceed  forty  shillings,  will  the 
not  be  some  lack  of  proportion  in  a^lopting  on  a  plea  of  GuUtyj 
no  higher  maximum,  although  the  value  may  exceed  forty! 
shillings  indefinitely  ?  *     The  answer  is — not  only  that  caaefl 
beyond  the  monetary  limit  often  demand  no  higher  penalty — 
l»ut  that  even  when  they  do,  the  best  course  would  still  be  to 
send  them  to  Quarter  Sessions.     And  why?     Because^  though 
the  plea  of  Guilty  removes  the  risk  of  wrong  convictions,  tki 
is  not  the  only  risk  to  be  guarded  against     Meting  out  punish 
ment  is  also  a  function  admitting  of  mistakes.     Now,  experi 
ence  can  tell  us  here  no  more  than  this,  that  the  function  may 
with  sufficient  safety,  be  entrusted  to  Courts  of  Petty  Sessioai 
so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  the  six  months'  limit.     Retail 
the  limit,  then;    for  prudence  may  fairly  object  to  any  ex  ten 
slon  of  their  jurisdiction  which  would  demand  more  c^ipacit 
than  is  needed  for  the  dutieis  they  already  discharge,     That»  al 
any  rate,  is  an  objection  presumed  to  be  valid  throughout  th: 
paper. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been   said  about   the  extensions 
the  summary  jurisdiction  which  seem  to  be  urgent  as  rej_ 
larceny  by  adults.     The  necessity   of  extending  it  as  rega; 
larceny  by  culprits  under  sixteen  is  yet  more   imperatiTe^ 


or 
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Here  we  have  to  remedy,  not  merely  a  waste  of  public  time 
■kad  money »  but  the  crying  evil  of  t'orniptinnr  the  young  by 
HteeleBS  impmonment.  The  most  cursory  view  of  the  rules 
^pelatiug  to  the  mode  of  punishment,  and  the  limitfi  of  jurisdic* 
^^4ion,  mil  show  this. 

And,  first,  ajk  to  the  mode  of  punishment.     A  culprit  under 

teen  who  commits  simple  larceny  to  any  amount  may,  under 

e  Juvenile  Ottendera*  Acts  (10  and  11  Vict.  c.  82;    13  and 

14  Vict,  c.  37),  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  three  pounds,  or,  if 

a  boy  under  fourteen,  with  twelve  strokes  from  a  birch-rod,  and 

00,  very  properly,  may  escape  imprisonment  altogether.     But 

if  he  appropriates  the  smallest  value  under  circunistanees  which 

make  the  offence  embezzlement,  larceny  from  the  person,  or 

Ijirceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant,  he  is  treated  like  an   adult,  and, 

L    unless  let  oflf  scot-free,  must  be  sent  to  prison-     Now,  why 

H  should  the  alternative  penalties  allowed  tor  simple  larceny  be 

^^LjfiwUowed  in  the  other  three  cases  ?      Fines^  capable  of  being 

^P^pd)  with  some  inconvenience,  by  the  parents,  afford  a  valuable 

~  TWuree  in  dealing  with  girls,  who,  though  promptly  released, 

do  not  therefore  of  necessity  escape  domestic  punishment.   And 

whatever  technical  form  a  little  boy*s  dishonesty  may  take  on  a 

I       first  apjjearance  in  the  dock,  his  guilt  is  seldom  too  heinous  to 

be  purged  by  a  whipping,  without  recourse  to  a  gaol. 

[Next,  as  to  the  limits  of  jurisdiction.  The  great  object 
of  the  Juvenile  Otlenders"  Acts  was  to  diminish  commit- 
ments for  trial,  together  witli  the  resulting  intermediate  deten- 
tion, which,  in  some  paits  of  the  country,  may  be  considerable. 
This  object,  recited  in  the  fii*st  Act,  is  attained,  as  regards 
sbple  larceny,  by  allowing  the  culi^rits  to  be  tried  summarily 
in  every  case  unless  they  object.  But  if  a  boy  embezzles 
ibove  five  shillings,  and  pleads  Not  Guilty,  to  (Quarter 
Sc&rions  he  must  go,  however  hard  he  may  beg  to  have  the 
natter  settled  at  once.  Still  more  mischievoui  is  the  absence 
of  any  jiower  to  try  young  thieves  for  larceny  fi*om  the  per* 
«0D,  or  larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant.  The  reasons,  such  as 
they  are,  for  this  defect  in  the  jurisdictii>n  m  reganls  adult8 

■  have  been  already  considered ;  bnt  none  of  them  can,  with 
H  common  gravity,  be  applied  to  children,  A  girl  snatches  her 
H  pluymate's  doll  from  her  hands,  intending  to  keep  it — it  is 
H     Urceny  from  the  person,     A  confectioner's  lad  eats  without 

■  le«ve  one  of  his  master's  tarts — it  is  larceny  as  a  servant.  For 
crimes  like  these  witnesses  may  be  bound  over,  indictments 
drawn,  and  grand  and  petty  jurors  summoned. 

Now,  from  such  results  there  is  literally  no  escape,  unless  the 
case  happens  to  be  one  for  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school. 
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Aud  that  is  not  so  frequent  an  occurrence  as  is  sometin 
Bupposed.  Assuming  tliat  the  cnlprit  is  not  disqualified  by 
ill-health,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  Inmself,  to  his  parents,  and 
to  the  persons  who^  helped  by  the  Treasury,  find  the  money, 
to  send  him  when  charged  for  the  first  time  with  theft  to 
an  industrial  school,  if  his  own  natural  guardians  are  willing 
and  able  tc»  keep  him  from  bad  company,  and  to  treat  him 
properly.  Of  c^Durse,  unless  previously  convicted,  he  cannot 
be  sent  to  a  reformatory  at  all.  Moreover,  for  any  industrial 
school  out  of  Middlesex,  he  must  be  under  twelve  (in  Middle* 
sex  under  fourteen');  aud  though  reformatories  are  empowered 
by  statute  to  receive  chikh'en  up  to  sixteen,  they  are  seldom 
admitted  there  above  fifteen. 

The  urigiri  of  these  auomalies  is  not  far  to  seek.  Young 
thieves  were  in  truth  brought  within  the  summary  jurisdiction 
by  two  incongruous  processes ;  the  first  in  time  dealing  with 
the  young  only  ;  the  second,  with  the  young  and  adults  in- 
discriminately. The  first  process— that  of  the  Juvenilo  ^ 
Offenders'  Acts — is  limited  t^)  simple  larceny  and  offences  B 
punishable  as  such,-  and  provides  penalties  fit  for  culprits  ' 
undea-  sixteen.  The  second  process — that  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Acts — deals  w4th  all  four  offences,  and  provides  penal- 
ties fit  for  adults  only.  All  that  was  done,  with  a  view  to 
consistency,  was  to  except  culprits  uuder  sixteen  from  the 
Criminal  Justice  Acts  as  regards  offences  already  wnthin  the 
Juvenile  Offenders'  Acts*  It  dues  not  seem  to  have  struck 
the  legislature  that,  t4j  make  the  exception  adequate,  the 
Juvenile  Offenders'  Acts  ought  to  have  been  simultaneously 
extended  to  the  other  offeuces  reached  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Acts.  That  60  discordant  a  plan  should  not  long  ago  have 
provoked  a  burst  of  jmblic  disapproval  may,  perhaps*  be 
accounted  for  by  the  surmise  that  a  good  many  magistrates — 
some  with  their  eyes  open,  and  some  with  their  eyes  shut — 
cut  the  knot  by  treating  all  the  offences  covered  by  th& 
Criminal  Justice  Acts  as  equally  covered  by  the  Juvenile 
Offenders'  Acts  ;  and  thus  the  young  escape  needless  imprison- 
ment by  help  of  illegal  sentences. 

The  Bill  makes  short  work  of  these  absurdities.  Not  only 
does  it  repeal,  witli  exceptions  that  need  not  here  be  no- 
ticed, the  Criminal  Justice  and  Juvenile  Offenders'  Acts, 
in  order  to  place  adult  thieves  ou  a  distinct  footing  j  but  a 
new  and  natural  classification  is  introduced  of  those  who 
now  are  grouped  together  as  '  juvenile  offenders/     Under  the 

"  By  a  Local  Act  (17  &  18  Vict,,  p.  Ixix..  fi«e.  U  3). 

*  For  a  list  of  these  see  Stone's  Justices*  AfantMl^  18th  od.»  p.  306,  n.  6. 
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By  James  Solly* 

of  twelve,  they  are  to  be  designated  as  *  children/  and, 

firom  twelve  to  sixteen,  as  *  young  persons/     Children  are  to 

be  BummArily  triable  for  all  indictable  offences  except  homicide. 

Young  persons  are  to  be  summarily  triable  for  the  same  offences 

as  adttlts,  but  without  the  monetary  limit  applicable  to  adults. 

The  punishments  for  young  persons  are  those  sanctioned  by 

the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Acts ;  but  it  is  provided  that  the  Court 

may,  if  no  punishment  is  expedient,  dismiss  the  charge,  either 

unconditionally,  or  conditionally  on  a  surety,  or  sureties,  for 

good  behaviour  being  found.     For  children,  the  maximum  of 

imprisonment  is  reduced  to  one  month,  the  number  of  strokes 

with  a  birch-rod  for  boys  is  reduced  to  six,  fines  are  reduced 

to  forty  shillings,  and  die  same  proviso  is  made  for  dismissal 

u  in  the  case  of  young  persons.     Were  it  only  for  the  reforms 

enumerated  in  this  paragraph,  you  will   probably  agree  that 

the  BiU  is  well  worthy  of  public  support. 

Your  attention  has  now  been  drawn  to  all  the  extensions 
of  the  summary  jurisdiction  which  appear  to  be  at  once  urgent 
ftnd  practicable.  They  are  confined,  it  will  be  seen,  so  far  as 
ftdiilts  and  young  persons  are  concerned,  to  oflences  against 
property.  Nor,  except  in  the  case  of  children,  does  the  Bill 
propose  any  extension  with  regard  to  offences  against  the 
person.  Indeed,  the  clause,  already  noticed,  giving  a  right  of 
appeal  from  sentences  of  imprisonment,  points  in  an  opposite 
dii^ction.  But  where  guilt  is  unconfessed,  the  clause  is  needed. 
To  none  will  it  be  more  grateful  than  to  those  who,  sitting 
ilone,  without  a  jury,  have  the  critical  task  of  dealing  out  pains 
and  penalties ;  and  who,  unaided  probably  by  advocates  or: 
either  side,  are  left  to  examine  and  cross-examine,  both  for  the 
proeecutioa  and  the  defence,  and  to  solve,  as  best  they  may, 
the  too  frequent  problem  of  finding  the  truth  from  conflicting 
jHJijury. 

Mr.  James  Solly  also  read  a  short  paper  referring  to  the 
punishment  which  justices  have  power  to  impose  in  cases  of 
larceny,  which  at  present  is  only  imprisonment  for  terms  up  to 
three  months,  or  in  cases  where  the  subject-matter  exceeds  five 
ahfllings  in  value,  and  the  prisoner  pleads  guilty,  to  six  months 
—with  or  without  hard  labour.  Whereas  it  appears  to  be 
h%hly  desirable  that,  in  minor  thefts  of  the  character  of  those 
usually  coming  under  their  summary  jurisdiction,  they  should 
have  similar  powers  to  impose  fines  (with  the  alternative  of 
ifflprigonment)  that  they  now  have  in  cases  of  assault-larceny, 
under  the  Juvenile  Offender*  Act,  and  for  thefts  of,  and 
ifiJTiry  to,  growing  crops  of  fruit,  &c.     Power  should  be  given 
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to  justices  to  impose  fines  (of  course  with  alternative  of^ 
imprisonment)  in  caaes  of  *  breach  of  the  peace.'  At  present 
they  can  only  bind  the  offenders  over  and  cause  them  to  find 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  certain  period.  In  order  to 
impose  penalties  such  cases  are  now  sometimes  dealt  with 
(perhaps  somewhat  irregularly)  under  the  Highway  Act,  aa 
obstructions  to  the  highway. 
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Mr.  Jaues  Marshall  (Hampstead)  thought  it  a  pity  that  a  more  pre- 
cise title  had  not  been  givea  to  this  subject,  inasmuch  aa  the  bill  related 
to  Bummary  jurisdiction  in  offences  against  property  only.  The  argument 
of  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling^a  Paper  would  lend  to  retracing  the  steps  that 
had  been  already  taken  in  conferring  summary  jurisdiction  on  magis- 
trates in  indictable  offences  against  property*  The  present  question 
was  whether  the  miraraary  jurisdiction  might  not  be  extended  to  caaes 
cognate  with  those  where  it  had  been  already  resorted  to.  The  steps 
taken  hitherto  had  been  cautiouis  and  tentative.  The  first  Act  applied 
only  to  cases  of  Bimpie  larceny,  and  gave  the  magistrates  power  to  try 
such  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  accused,  where  the  value  did  not 
exceed  bs*\  and  above  that  value  when  the  accused  pleaded  guilty 
they  might  convict  The  new  jurisdiction  having  worked  well,  was 
extended  to  cases  of  embezzlement^  with  the  same  restrictions,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Pulling  had  forgotten  that  in  both  iostances  the  summary 
jurisdiction  was  based  on  the  consent  of  the  accused,  so  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  tbe  sacred  right  of  being  tried  by  a  jury,  the  prisoner 
choosing  to  waive  that  right.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  magistrates, 
though  empowered  by  the  accused  to  exercise  their  summary  juris- 
diction, refuse,  and  send  the  cases  for  trial  at  Quarter  Sessions,  where  it 
appears  either  from  grave  criminality  or  a  former  conviction  that  their 
powers  of  punishment  were  inadequate.  It  was  extremely  desirable  that 
Mx,  Solly's  suggesdon,  that  power  should  be  given  to  magistrates  not  to 
fine  in  caaes  of  imprisonment j  should  be  adopted.  Trilling  cases  of 
larceny  would  often  be  adequately  punished  by  fine,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment or  committal  for  trial.  Sometimes  justices  in  Petty  ^ssions 
treated  cases  of  this  description  aa  cases  of  unlawful  possession,  in  order 
to  give  the  prisoner  the  option  of  a  fine*  The  extension  of  siunmary 
jurisdiction  proposed  by  the  bill  embraced  the  offences  of  stealing  from 
the  person  and  theft  by  a  servant,  and  raised  the  value  triable  by  con- 
sent from  bs»  to  40^.,  and  extended  the  power  of  imprisonment  on  plea 
of  guilty.  The  bill  also  contains  provisions  relating  to  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  juvenile  offenders,  Mr.  Bushby  ftirther  proposed  that  the 
jurisdiction  diould  be  further  extended  to  include  theft  by  a  bailee.  All 
these  charges  are  fiiUy  discussed  in  Mr.  Bushby's  able  and  exhaustive 
Paper.  The  subjects  wexe  herein  so  multifarious,  and  included  so 
many  important  provisions,  both  of  principle  and  detail,  that  the  most 
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way  to  deal  with  them  woold  he  to  submit  the  subject  to 

►tmcil,  with  a  recommendation  that  the  bill  and  the  Papers  of 
Mr.  Boshby,  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling^  and  Mr.  Solly  should  be  referred  to 
the  Juxigpnidence  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

Mr.  Baewick  Baker  (Gloucester)  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 

bin,  and  thought  that  much  of  it  waa  very  deeirable ;    but  there  wae 

one  point  which  he  hoped  the   Commissioner   would  carefully   con- 

oder.     By  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,   justices  in  Petty  Sessions  were 

tUowed  to  deal  with  various  small  larcenies,  but  from  this  power  all 

oSeaoeB  punishable  by  penal  servitude  were  carefully  excluded.     But 

before  this  an  Act  bad  been  passed  rendering  any  second  conviction 

for  larceny  punishable  by  penal  servitude,  so  that  the  power  was  limited 

to  first  convictions.     The   Home   Office   has   once   or   twice   issued 

oicuhiTB  to  magistzates  and  justices,  calling  their  attention  to  the  evil 

of   allowing   repeated  re-convictions  to  escape  with   short   sentences 

mier  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  and  advising  remands  where  there  is 

ft  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  is  an  habitual  criminal  (Home    Office 

Circubtr,  June  3,   1870),     If  the  limitation    of  the  Criminal    Justice 

Act  to  first  convictions  be  continued,  the   summary  jurisdiction  of 

Ijurtices  might  be  safely  extended  to  theft  of  40^.,  or  even  a  higher 

but  a  repeated  ofFence  requires  a  much  more  severe  treatment, 

foreign  nations  are  now  feeling,  as  shown  in  the  question  debated 

il  Stockholm,    *  Qaelle  serait  le   meilleur   moyen   de   combattre    la 

IT^dive  ? '     In    the   County  of    Gloucester   it   was   the   custom   if  a 
prisoner  could   show  his  antecedents  for  four  or  five  years,  or  if  he 
could  make  a  statement  of  them  which  could  be  verified  by  the  police 
tiurmg  the  remand  recommended  by  the  Home  Office,  to  let  hira  go 
with  a  short  sentence ;   but  if  he  could,  or  would,  show  nothing  of  his 
prerious  life,  to  commit  him  for  trial,  and  by  inquiries  before  Quarter 
Sewoas  his  previous  history  was  generally  discovered,  and  If  neces- 
mij  A  long  imprisonment  checked  his  course  of  habitual  crime.      Mr, 
^    Biker,  in  conclusion,  seconded  the  reference  to  the  Coimcil. 
H        Dr.  A,  Waddilove  ( London )  suggested  that  obtaining  money  by  false 
H   prfteDces  should  be  included  among  the  offences  over  which  magis- 
B   tzitefl  should  have  summary  jurisdiction.       Such  cases,  for  instance, 
■       ta  that  of  a  servant  obtaining  goods  from  one   of  his  master^s  trades- 
men, and  then   selling  them  aod  applying  the  money  to  his  own  use. 
h  that  case  the  magistrate  must  commit  the  offender  for  trial  if  the 
CAM  is  sufficiently  strong  against  him ;  he  cannot  deal  with   it  sum- 
marily ;    whereas   in  cases   of  embezzlement,  a    much  more   serious 
^    oface,  the  magistrate  can  summarily  punish  the  offender. 
I        The  Rev.  WnxiAM  Vincent  (Postwick,  Norfolk)  said  these  were 
H    Casea  in  which  the  want  of  a  power  of  summary  jurisdiction  had  a  bad 
H    d^t  upon  the  criminal,  besides  causing  a  lailure  of  justice  and  a  heavy 
^   actional  expense-      The  reform  of  the  criminal  and  the  prevention  of 
criiae  were  as  important  as  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.     In  some 
tiite  where  the  prisoner  was  willing  to  plead  guilty  and  4ie   evidence 
TW*  clear,  the  mjiglstrates  were  yet  obliged  to  commit  him  to  Quarter 
S€SHions,  where,  through  the  influcDce  of  odiers,  pleading  *  not  guilty ' 
betu)t  only  became  a  criminal,  but,  unversed  in  the  tedmical  aignifi* 
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cution  of  the  plea  *-  not  guil^/  was  made  a  lUr  too ;  and  i£^  an 
happened,  defeaded  by  a  clever  advocate,  he  was  acqtiittad  bj  the 
petty  jury,  he  would  be  tempted  to  repeat  hia  crime  and  nm  the  ruk 
of  conviction.  It  did  not  follow  that  becatiae  a  man  had  been  templieil 
to  a  tirst  crime  his  conscience  was  hardened ;  and  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  t^ie  law  shoidd  not,  by  a  refusal  to  act  upon  a  ooafes* 
Hon  of  gtult,  tamper  with  conscience  and  encourage  a  future  career  of 
crime.  He  thought  too  that  the  practice  of  there  and  then  pro* 
nouncing  the  alternative  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  cases  where  finea 
were  inflicted  was  one  to  be  condemned  as  unneceasairy  fmd  derogatory, 
when  the  offendera  were  ready  to  pay  the  fines,  and  the  o^ei 
though  against  the  hiw,  were  not  stain8  upon  the  character. 

Mr.  W,  F.  Stribe  (Worthing)  regarded  the  point  at  issue  ta 
whether  the  bill  should  be  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the 
aeesion  of  Parliament  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Biishby  that  the  summaiy* 
jurisdiction  should  be  extended.  Among  other  reason^^  was  this  one  : 
that  often  there  was  a  failure  of  justice  because  prosecutors  and  wiU 
neoaoB  were  unwilling^  in  the  case  of  minor  o^enooSf  to  attend  the 
Sessions  at  an  inconvenience  to  themselves.  In  many  such  caaes  magis- 
tzates  would  deal  with  them  better  than  Quarter  Seaaiona.  He 
concurred  in  the  desirability  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistxafioi 
being  extended  quite  to  the  extent  recommended  by  ]!klr.  Bushby. 

Mr.  H.  K.  FonDRAJi  (Baldock)  notloed  as  another  reaaon  for  ex< 
tending  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  that  justices  in  Petty 
Seasions  were  better  able  to  judge  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the 
accused  than  juries  at  Quarter  Sessions.  It  had  frequently  happened 
that  in  cases  where  his  Bench  had  felt  perfectly  certain  of  the  guilt  of 
a  prisoner  the  accused  had  been  acquitted  by  the  jury  at  Quarter 
S^sions.  In  a  recent  instance  of  such  an  acquittal,  the  acouaed  had^ 
before  trial,  repeatedly  confessed  hia  guilt.  Juries  were  influenced  by 
the  address  of  the  ckiirman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  by  their  olrn  feeliogi, 
or  by  the  prisoner  a  advocate ;  therefore  miigiatrates  were  more  com* 
potent  judges  than  were  petty  juries,  uud  their  summary  jurisdiction 
might  well  be  extended,  promoting  at  once  the  interests  of  economy  and 
justice. 

Mr.  A.  H.  A*  Hamilton  (Exeter)  expressed  hie  concurrence  with  Mr, 
Bushby's  Paper  and  his  admiration  of  its  clearness ;  and  pointed  out  that 
a  pecuniary  limit,  whether  in  regard  to  the  property  stolen  or  the 
penalty  inflict<?d,  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  delusive,  becauae  of  tbt 
gradual  change  in  the  value  of  money.  The  neglect  to  observe  thi*^ 
diange  in  legal  matters  caused  many  absurdities.  The  fine  of  6*.  for 
being  drunk  was  eaitabliabed  in  the  reign  of  Eliaabetli,  when  probabh" 
it  was  intended  to  mean  at  least  a  penalty  of  40«.  in  preaent  monev  _ 
He  suggested  that  this  point  should  be  watched  in  going  through  th^_- 
bill,  and  provision  made  for  a  periodical  revisioQ  of  the  pecuniary 
limit, 

Mr.  Javes  Solly  (Wolverhampton),  referring  to  Mr.  Hamiltosi*^ 
observations,  added  that  the  onus  of  a  pecuniary  penalty  would  also  var%^ 
with  the  state  of  trade,  and  more  eo  with  the  means  of  the  offender ;  5.-^ 
might  be  a  heavier  fine  at  one  time  than  lOer,  would  be  at  another ;  au  ^  i 
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to  ooe  man  a  ime  of  5^,  might  be  a  heavier  puDishment  than  5/.  would 
b(s  to  another  man. 

The  CaAiRM.iN  (Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.)  obeerved  that  Mn 
Serjeant  Pulling  was  evidently  in  st  glorious  minority,  and  though  he 
<Mt,  Brown)  had  read  the  Paper,  he  did  not  at  all  agree  with  it.  Mr. 
Serj^int  PuJling  either  did  not  appear  to  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
OMgigCrates  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prifloner,  or  he  was  afraid 
test  they  should  practise  too  much  severity,  or  be  too  lenient.  In 
regard  to  trusting  the  judgment  of  the  magistrates,  he  (Mr.  Brown) 
took  an  entirely  opposite  view.  The  magiatratea  were  better  quaUlied 
by  education  and  experience  in  tlie  hearing  of  cases  to  form  a  judgment 
than  were  the  petty  jury.  And  again,  the  magiBtrates,  especially  in 
cotuitry  districts,  either  directly  or  indirectly  knew  something  of  the 
prisoner,  and  were  better  able  tlian  a  jury  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  man's 
character  and  of  his  probable  guilt*  This  was  an  advantage  which  the 
old  juries  in  this  country  did  poaaesa,  becaui^e  juries  were  formerly 
ehoden  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  prisoner  in  order  that  they 
might  know  something  about  him.  Some  years  ago  he  (Mr.  Brown) 
bad  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pashley,  then  judge  of  the  Middlesex 
Qoarter  Seaaions,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  most  extensive  experi- 
«ice,  beaidea  being  a  man  of  great  acumen  and  judgment  in  criminal 
loattera.  He  put  this  question — *  Will  you  tell  me»  Mr.  Paahley,  what 
proportion  of  the  men  who  are  brought  before  you,  for  various  offences, 
are  acquitted  by  the  jury  ?  '  *  Well/  he  said,  *  I  think  it  varies  from 
9  to  12  per  cent/  *  Now  will  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of 
\hese  men  are  really  innocent  of  the  offence  with  which  they  are 
charged  7'  and  his  answer  was,  *  I  should  think  perhaps  about  1  in  200.* 
Prom  thia  they  might  judge  how  much  danger  there  would  have  been 
of  the  magiatratea  going  wrong  if,  instead  of  sending  those  prisoners  to 
the  Quarter  Seaaiona,  they  had  convicted  the  whole  lot  of  them.  As  to 
the  second  point,  that  the  magiatratea  might  be  too  severe  or  too  lenient, 
he  (Mr.  Brown)  did  not  believe  they  would  be  too  lenient  as  a  rule. 
The  same  fault  had  been  found  with  the  judgea  of  assize.  Whatever 
charge  was  laid  in  that  respect  agalnat  the  London  or  country  magis- 
trates was  equally  applicable  to  the  jadgea  of  assize,  or  to  the  chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions  probably-      As  to  the  fear  that  magistrates  would 

[Ibe  too  severe,  his  own  observation  showed  thatmagistrateabothin  town 

-and  country  had  been  actuated  always  by  the  most  humane  considera- 
tion for  the  prisoner,  whilst  duly  protecting  the  interests  of  pubEc 
Justice.    Newspaper  criticisms  now  and  then  appeared  on  the  occasional 

I  severity  or  inequality  of  the  sentences  inilicted  by  different  magistrates ; 
,  having  had  something  to  do  with  actions  for  libel  arising  out  of 
yges  of  that  sort,  he  had  idmosl.  alwaya  found  that  the  judgment  of 

f  the  newspaper  critic  was  founded  upon  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  facta,  gathered  from  some  imperfect  and  abbreviated  paragraph  in  a 
country'  newspaper,  from  which  it  was  quite  iraposisihle  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.  Occasionally  he  had  noticed  too  that  the  newspaper  writer 
1  the  dangerona  and  mischievous  propensity  of  courting  the  favour 
^Ihe  lower  orders,  in  tact  of  the  class  to  which  priaonen*  mostly 
^Monged.    The  instances  of  undue  severity  were  very  rare  indeed. 
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Mr.  BusHBY,  in  reply,  said  he  had  Dotblng  to  add  to  hia  Paper, 
much  as  it  had  not  elicited  any  hostile  remark  or  argument. 

The  refiolution  tlien  put  by  the  President  and  adopted  was  as 
follows  : — ^  That  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistntee 
with  special  reference  to  the  proposed  Government  measure  dealing 
with  the  matter,  and  to  the  Papers  contributed  by  Mr,  Palling,  Mr. 
Bushby,  and  Mr.  Solly/ 


INTERNATIONAL   PRISON   CONOBEBS, 

The  Consideration  of  the  Stockholm  International  Prison  Con^i 
ffress.     By  Dr.  E,  C.  Wines,  Honorary  President  of  the 
Stockholm  Congress* 

SOME  fifty  reports  were  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  I 
Goveniments  in  reply  to  questions  addressed  to  them  by| 
the  International  Penitentiary  Commission.  The  information 
so  commmiicated  on  the  penitentiary^  systems  and  administra- 
tions of  the  several  nations  taking  part  in  the  Congress  is  not  I 
only  vast  in  extent,  but  much  of  it  of  an  extremely  interesting' 
and  instructive  character. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  three  sections,  viz. :  I.  Penal 
Legislation ;  II.  Penitentiary  Establishments  ;  and  III.  Pre- 
ventive Institutions.  It  worked  six  hours  a  day — three  in 
general  assembly  and  three  in  sections. 

The  conclusions  formulated  by  the  first  section  and  adopted 
by  the  Congress  are  : 

L  While  maintaining  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  applying  the 
punishment,  the  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  prison  should  possess  a  discretionary  power  within  J 
limits  determined  by  law,  to  the  end  that  it  may,  as  far  A^fl 
possible,  apply  the  spirit  of  the  general  regime  to  the  moral  ™ 
condition  of  each  prisoner. 

2,  TfVhile  reserving  the  lighter  and  special  penalties  for 
certain  offences  neither  grave  in  themselves  nor   denoting  a| 
deep  corruption  on  the  part  of  their  author,  it  is  desirable,  | 
whatever  the  Penitentiary  system  may  be,  to  adopt,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  legal  assimilation  of  punishments  privative   oC 
liberty,  without  other  difference  between  them  than  their  dura- M 
tion  and  the  accessory  consequences  which  they  may  invoive-H 
after  liberation. 

3.  The  penalty  of  transportation  presents  diflSculties  in  the 
execution  which  neither  permit  its  adoption  in  all  countries^ 
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nor  aUow  the  hope  that  it  can,  eveiywhere,  realise  all  the  oon- 

Iditions  of  an  effective  penal  justice. 
4.  It  is  not  only  useful  but  essential  that  there  be  in  the 
State  a  central  power,  -which  has  the  right  of  directing  and 
Inspecting  all  prisons  without  exception,  and  equally  all  esta- 
hlishments  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  young  delin- 
quents. 

The  conclusions  reported  from  the  second  section  and 
adopted  by  the  Congress  are : 

I.  (1)  The  system  of  international  penitentiary  statistics 
ought  to  be  continued  according  to  the  method  adopted  for  the 
year  1872, 

(2)  The  choice  of  the  formulas  and  the  details  of  execution 
^ould  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  International  Peniten- 
tiary Commission,  under  the  reserve  that  all  the  numerical 
data  be  accompanied  by  explanations  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
[acilitate  the  understanding  of  them. 

(3)  The  preparation  of  the  annual  international  peniten- 
tiiry  statistics  should  be  confided,  successively ,  to  the  peni- 
teatiAry  administration  of  each  of  the  countries  represented  in 
the  Commission. 

II.  The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  prison  oflScers, 
before  being  definitively  admitted  to  the  service,  should  receive 
a  theoretical  and  practical  education  suited  to  prepare  them 
for  their  profession.  It  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  a  supply  of  qualified  officers  consists  in  the 
{Miyment  of  such  salaries  as  will  attract  and  retain  competent 
persons  in  the  service,  and  in  such  guarantees  as  will  assure  to 
them  permanence  in  their  situation. 

III.  The  Congress  declares  its  approval  of  the  use  of  the 
following  disciplinary  punishments  in  penitentiaries : 

({)  Admonition, 

\%)  The  partial  or  absolute  privation  of  the  rewards  ac- 
corded. 

(3)  A  more  strict  imprisonment. 

This  punishment  maybe  increased  in  severity,  so  far  as  the 
health  and  character  of  the  prisoner  will  permit,  by  withdraw- 
iDg  from  his  cell  the  table,  chair,  or  bed ;  by  darkening  the 
cell;  or  by  depriving  him  of  the  permission  to  read  and  work. 

If  the  above-mentioned  punishments  do  not  suffice,  the 
foUowing  may  be  applied,  under  the  reserve  specified  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph. 

(4)  A  reduction  of  the  rations  of  each  day,  conjointly  with 
the  pnTfttion  of  >vork. 

(5)  In  cases  of  grave  violence  and  of  fury  on  the  part  of 
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the  conyict  the  strait  jacket  or  some  similar  agency  may  be 
used. 

As  regardB  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  the  governor  should  be 
restricted  to  the  use  of  such  agencies  as  may  accomplish  the 
end  in  Tiew,  and  all  disorder  or  excess  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 


soner may  be  prevented  or  repressed. 

IV.  As  conditional  liberation  is  not  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  penal  law,  as  it  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  sentence, 
and  as,  moreover,  it  offers  advantages  to  society  as  well  as  to 
the  convict,  it  ought  to  be  recommended  to  the  careful  study 
of  Governments.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  institution  which  should 
be  surrounded  by  appropriate  guarantees, 

V,  In  countries  where  the  cellular  system  prevails,  it 
should  be  applied^  in  principle,  without  distinction  of  race,  of 
social  condition  (peasants  or  citizens),  or  of  sex,  save  that  the 
administration  may  take  account,  in  the  details,  of  special  con 
ditions  of  race  or  of  the  social  state.  There  is  no  reserve  t<r] 
be  made,  except  as  to  that  which  concerns  young  offenders, 
and  if  the  cellular  rkgime  is  extended  to  them^  it  should  be  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  physical  or  moral 
development 
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VI,  Exception  may  be  made  to  the  rule  of  isolation  in  the^ 
following  cases : — 

(1)  When  the  prisoner  is  insane,  or  suffering  under  some 
mental  affection.  ' 

(2)  When  he  is  the  subject  of  some  chronic  malady, or  of^H 
grave  and  incurable  infirmities.  ^1 

(3)  When,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
cellular   imiirisonnient  cannot   be  further  prolonged  witboutj 
exposing  the  prisoner  to  serious  dangers. 

The  conclusions  reported  from  the  third  section  and  adopted^ 
by  the  Congress  are ; 

I.  and  11.  The  Congress,  convinced  that  aid  to  liberated! 
adult  prisoners  is  the  essential  complement  of  a  reformatoryl 
prison  discipline,  and  taking  account  of  the  results  obtaineill 
since  the  last  meeting,  is  of  the  opinion : 

(1)  That  it  is  important  to  generalise,  as  much  as  possible* 
this  institution,  by  stimulating  private  initiative  to  found  aid 
societies  in  concurrence  with  the  Government,  but  without^ 
giving  to  such  assgociations  an  official  character, 

(2)  The  Congress  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  aid  sbouUl 
be  given  to  such  liberated  prisoners  as,  during  their  imprison- 
ment, shall  have  given  proofs  of  relbrmation,  attested  cither 
by  the  penitentiary  administration,  or  by  visitors  delegated  by- 
aid  societies. 
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(3)  The  Congress  thinks  it  desirable  tliat  distinct  societies 
ould  be  organised  for  liberated  femalei*,  and  that  their  manage- 
ent  be  confidedj  as  far  as  practicable,  to  persona  of  their  own 
sex. 

Ill-  and  IV.  (1)  In  the  treatment  of  minors   who  have 

been  acquitted   as    having  acted  without   knowledge,   or   of 

Hragrant,  mendicant,  and  vicions  children  in  general,  tlie  prin- 

Bciple  must  be  distinctly  recognised  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 

Bcxecuting  a  penalty  or  a  chastisement,  but  of  giving  an  educa- 

"lion,  whose  aim  is  to  place   the  children  in  a  condition  where 

they  can  gain  an  honest  living  and  be  useful  to  society  instead 

of  injuring  it. 

(2)  The  best  education  is  that  which  is  given  in  a  virtuous 
family.  In  default  of  families,  which  may  guarantee  a  virtuous 
iducation  and  be  disposed  to  undertake  this  duty,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  public  or  private  establishments, 

(3)  Such  establishments  should  have  for  their  basis  religion 
aod  work,  united  to  scholastic  instruction. 

(4)  It  is  a  question  whether  in  these  establishments  the 
Item  of  small  groujis  of  children,  formed  in  imitation  of 

or  large  numbers  massed  together,  is  to  be  ]ireferred, 

estion  can  only  be  decided  by  circumstances.     In  any 

€iae  the  number  of  inmates,  gathered  into  the  same  establish- 

flMDt,  ought  to  be  so  limited  that  the  chief  of  the  establishment 

my  personally  interest  himself  in  each  one. 

(5)  The  children  belonging  to  different  religions  should 
be^  as  far  as  possible,  ]»laced  in  different  establishments.  The 
idpir&tion  of  the  sexes  and  of  the  different  ages  is  desirable 
for  children  over  ten  years.  If  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
forbid  the  placing  of  the  different  sexes  and  ages  in  different 
eatablishments,  they  should  at  least  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  establishments  into  %vhieh  they  are  received. 

(6)  The  education  given  in  these  institutions  ought  to  cor- 
respond to  tJie  conditions  in  which  the  working  classes  live. 
Heace,  a  scholastic  instruction  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
elementary  schools;  the  greatest  sim[ilicrty  in  the  food,  cloth- 
iug,  and  lodging  of  the  children  ;  and,  above  all,  labour. 

(7)  The  labour  ought  tu  be  so  organised  that  the  children 
of  rural  origin,  as  well  as  those  of  city  origin,  should  find  the 
means  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  future  to  which  they  are 
deatined. 

(8)  The  girls  ought  to  receive  in  these  cstablishmenta  an 
education  which  will  prepare  them,  above  all,  for  the  care  and 
management  of  a  household. 

(9)  The  placing  of  vicious  children  in  families  or  institu- 
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tioBs  should  take  place,  as  far  as  possible,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  judiciary  ;  and  the  law  should  provide  that  the- 
cliild  so  placed  be  not  withdrawn  before  his  education  shall 
have  been  completed,  or  against  the  will  of  the  direction*  The 
Congress  applauds  tlie  efforts  made  to  this  end  on  the  part  of 
certain  Governments  by  substituting  for  judicial  action  the 
intervention  of  a  tutelary  authority  created  for  this  purpose. 

(10)  Establishments  of  the  sort  here  intended  should  have 
the  power  to  retain  their  inmates  to  eighteen  years  completed. 
Any  prior  liberation  shonld  be  revocable  in  case  of  mis- 
conduct. 

(11)  It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  these 
institutions  to  see  that  their  wards,  on  their  liberation,  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  places  as  assistants  on  farms,  as  domestic 
servants,  as  apprentices,  or  that  they  be  employed  in  some 
other  manner. 

(12)  All  establishments  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  subject  U> 
a  general  suiiervision  on  the  part  of  the  public  authority. 

V.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime, 
it  is  desirable  tliat  an  nndei'standing  be  had  between  the  Go- 
vernments of  different  countries.  Such  understanding  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  have  relation  to  treaties  of  extradition, 
which  it  would  be  u^cfid  to  revise  and  make  more  uniform 
and  then  to  the  agencies  recognised  as  most  practical  in  caiTy- 
ing  into  effect  the  provisions  of  these  treaties,  and  for  establish- 
ing closer  relations  between  the  police  administratioos  of 
ditterent  States, 

VL  The  Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  effectual 
means  of  combating  relapses  are  :  a  reformatory,  prison  disci- 
pline, conditional  liberation,  and  a  less  frequent  use  of  short 
punishments  for  habitual  criminals.  That  if,  in  the  legisla- 
tions of  the  different  countries,  the  increased  penalties  to  be 
incurred  in  case  of  relapse  were  indicated  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness^  relapjses  might  become  less  frequent ;  and  that  the  insti- 
tutions recognised  as  com[)lementary  to  a  prison  system — such 
as  aid  societies,  houses  of  industry,  agricultiu-al  colonies,  an<" 
other  means  of  assistance — might  be  made  to  effectually  coi 
tribute  to  the  end  indicated. 

In  brief,  the  opinion  of  the  First  Section  favours  a  legal 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  individualisatioo  in  convict 
treatment.  It  is  opposed  to  the  retention  of  a  terminology  in 
sentences  which  keeps  up  distinctions  that  have,  in  great  part^u 
lost  their  significance  and  ceased  to  be  applied  in  practice;  t 
demands  the  legal  assimilation  of  punishments  privative 
liberty,  without  other  differences  than  their  duration  and  c 
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tarn  accessory  consequences  involved  in  them  ;  is  against  traos- 
portation  in  principle,  but  admits  it  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
it  favours  a  Government  inspection  of  all  penal  and  preventive 
institutions^  whether  public  or  privato- 

The   Second  Section  proposes  a   system  of  international 
penitentiary  statistics ♦  simple  in  form  and  restricted  in  topics, 
and  accompanied  with  such  explanations  from  each  Govern- 
ment as  will  render  their  data  intelligible  to  all,  and  enable  the 
adents  of  penitentiary  science  to  make  solid  comparisons  of 
( results  obtained  in  different  countries,  and  under  different 
VsyBtems*     It  strongly  favours  the  professional  education,  in 
'  lome  form,  of  prison  officers  and  employes^  and  the  payment  of 
such  salaries  as  will  attract  and  retain  competent  y»crsons  in 
the  prison  service,  declares  its  approval,  as  disciplinary  punish- 
ments, of  admonition  ;  a  partial  or  total  privation  of  the  re- 
wards granted;  a  stricter  imprisonment,  with  such  aggravations, 
not  prejudicial  to  health,  as  may  be  found  necessary;  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  daily  ration,  with  privation  of  work  ;  and,  in  ctises 
"  grave  violence  or  fury,  the  strait  jacket ;    and  strongly 
finrours  the  principle  of  conditional  liberation. 

Where  the  cellular  system  is  in  vogue,  it  desires  its  appli- 
cation, in  principle,  without  distinction  of  race,  social  condition, 
or  sex,  but  makes  a  reserve,  in  the  details,  in  specific  cases  ; 
and  it  declares  that  exception  may  be  made  to  the  rule  of  isola- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  insane,  in  the  case  of  persons  affected 
by  chrome  or  incurable  diseases,  and  whenever  cellular  separa- 
tioQ  cannot  be  further  prolonged  without  exposing  the  prisoner 
I  to  grave  dangers. 

The  Third  Section  emphasises  its  approval  of  the  system  of 
patronage  or  aid  to  such  prisoners,  on  their  liberation,  as  shall 
have  given  proofs  of  reformation  during  their  imprisonment, 
and  considers  it  the  essential  comjjlement  of  a  reformatory 
prison  treatment.  It  strongly  favours  a  comprehensive,  well- 
Ofgatiised,  and  wisely  administered  system  of  reformatory  and 
preventive  institutions  and  agencies  for  juveniles,  as  well  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals  as  those  who  have 
already  committed  criminal  acts  ;  and  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
order  to  a  more  vigorous  repression  of  crime,  closer  gelations 
should  be  established  between  the  police  administrations  of 
«lifferent  couiitries,  and  that  the  extradition  treaties  already 
existing  may  be  advantageously  revised,  with  a  view  to  greater 
'Jnifonnity. 

Finally,  the  Congress  believes  that  the  most  effectual  means 
to  combat  relapses  are  :  a  reformatory  prison  treatment ;  con- 
ditional liberation  ;  a  less  frequent  use  of  short  punishments 
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for  habitual  crimmaU ;  cumulative  sentences  in  cases  of  re- 
peated transgression  ;  and  a  more  general  and  vigorous  use  of 
the  institutions  recognised  as  complementary  to  a  good  prison 
discipline^  such  as  aid  societies,  houses  of  industry^  agricultural 
colonies,  &c.,  &c. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Stockholm!  so  far  as  it 
a|)peara  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  it.  It  only  remains  to 
add  that,  though  the  English  Government  declined  to  send  an 
official  delegate,  England  herself  was  honourably  and  ably  re- 
presented by  delegations  from  her  magistracy,  her  penal  and 
reformatory  institntions,  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
her  colonial  possessions,  as  well  as  by  eminent  specialists,  who 
were  invited  by  the  permanent  Commission  to  take  part  in  ite 
proceedings. 


>det  of 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Barwick  Baker  (Gloucester)  said: — It  may  perhaps  af 
to  those  who  look  cursorily  at  the  matter  tliat    we  have  not 
much  by  the  Stocklioim  Congress,  since  most  of  the  principles  there 
enimciated  were  no  novelties,  but  had  been  in  operation  for  many  yeaT& 
But  when  we  coxiaider  the  difficulty  of  getting  unanimous  opinions  from 
men  from  different  countries,  with   diiferent   customs  and   model  of 
thought^  we  must  allow  that  it  is  important  to  have  obtained  so  i 
unanimity  from  the  representatives  of  alJ  the  civiliaed  nations  i 
earth.     But  there  are  some  principles   approved  by  the  Congre 
which  many  of  the  Englisb  public  are  yet  in  doubt,  and  of  which  tbe^ 

od  working  ia  only  known  to  those  who  have  studied  it — such  as  that 
€  conditional  iiberatioD,  which  used  to  be  spoken  of  with  dread,  as  the 
*  ticket-of-leave  system/  but  which — now  that  it  is  well  managed — ia 
found  so  great  a  benefit  that  I  trust  it  may  be  introduced  into  aU  ootm- 
tries  that  have  a  police  capable  of  working  it.    One  point  I  must  regret, 
namely,  the  continued  recognition  of  acquitti^ng  boys  as  *  sans  discim^ 
ment,^     It  is  true  that  very  young  boys  have  generally — not  alwayfi>— 
less  discernment  than  men,  but  of  the  hundreds  who  have  peifised  through 
my  hands  1  do  not  believe  many  have  sinned  without  a  guilty  know- 
ledge, and  1  believe  that  a  decided  ptmislunent^  though  perhaps  Im 
reAl  than  apparent,  ought  to  be  recognised.     I  rejoice  much  to  see  it 
carried   by  an  ample  majority  that  children  belonging  to  different  v^ 
ligions  should  be,  as  far  as  pos^dble,  brought  up  in  schools  of  their  owo 
fuith.     More  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  pleasure  to  rae  to  work  wilii 
others  in  estabUshing  the  system  of  free  religious  education  in  the  n^ 
formatories  of  Engbnd  and  Ireland,  which  continues  to  this  day.    A  I 
religious  education  fettered  by  the  fear  of  offending  others  of  different  1 
opinions  cannot  be  called  ^«e.    Apart,  however,  from  details,  a  meeting 
of  eminent  men  of  every  civilised  nation  in  the  world  to  diacUBS  m>  gro&t 
a  subject  as  the  diminution  of  crime,  whether  for  the  sake  of  ~ 
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the  \om  and  riak  to  ouTselTee,  or,  far  more,  the  lessening  to  our  neigh- 
bour of  that  temptation  from  which  we  pray  for  deliverance — ^siich  a 
meeting  is  a  glorious  &ct  Had  an  emperor  employed  his  wealth  and 
power  in  calling  awch  a  Congresfi  together,  it  would  have  been  a  noble 
achievement  But  for  a  ainiple  citizen  of  New  York,  without  high 
rank,  position,  or  wealth,  with  nothing  to  help  him  except  love  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  neighbour,  and  determination  and 
WILL  TO  WORK,  in  spite  of  advanced  age  and  Iklling  health — for  such  a 
one  to  have  been  the  chief  mover  in  such  a  work  ^ows  how  a  single- 
hearted  energy,  with  God*s  help,  may  work,  and  attain  to  large  results, 
without  what  are  called  *  worldly  advantages  * 
^t^  Mr,  A.  J.  S*  Maddeson  (Secretary  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
^nJaion,  London)  said : — Amongst  the  resolutions  of  the  ^Stockholm  Con- 
Vgress  not  referred  to  by  the  previous  speaker  (Mr.  Baker)  wafi  (1)  that 
■  relating  to  the  Government  inspection  of  MX  institution^t  for  young 
delinquents^  In  England  it  is  true  that  all  such  establiahments*  re- 
eeiviiig  grants,  are  inspected  by  Government;  but  there  are  many 
iaa«itution8>  receiving  and  boarding  altogether  thousands  of  the  most 
neglected  children  of  the  land,  which  are  supported  entirely  by  volun- 
tmrj  contributions,  and  are  subject  to  no  Govermnent  control  whatever. 
laideed,  any  individual  or  society  can  undertake  the  care  of  such  chil- 
dren and  can  defy  interference.  Happily,  these  institutions  are,  for  the 
most  part^  admirably  managed ;  nevertheless,  the  system  is  liable  to 
abuse ;  and  it  cannot  be  long  ere  this  subject  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  determined  manner^  (2)  There  is  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  training  of  olhceri^  for  prisons,  and  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
~  had  also  in  view  the  training  of  officers  for  reformatory  and 

schools*     This  subject  has  often  been  discussed,  but  hitlierto 
conclusion  arrived  at  has  been  that  the  best  and  only  effectual  train- 
is  actual  experience  of  the  work  in  an  institution.    Training  schools, 
similar  to  those  in  existenct^  for  schoolmasters,  seem  quite  unstiitable 
Cor   the   training   of  officers   for  prisons,  reformatories^  or  induatriai 
Achool&     (3)  The  Congress  resolved  that  for  juvenile  delinquents  edu- 
catioQ  ought  to  be  provided  un  a  level  wi^  that  of  the  elementary 
achoob.    This  is  particularly  applicable  to  English  and  Scotch  reforma- 
tories and  industrial  schools,  which  are  at  present  almost  unrecognised 
by  the  Educational  Department,    The  schoolmasters  cannot  obtain  their 
certificates  while  serving  in  them ;  or,  having  certificates,  cannot  get 
them  endorsed ;  and  the  result  of  this  is,  that  managers  experience  the 
utmost  difEculty  in  securing  efficient  teachers;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
either  have  certificates  or  aspire  to  obtaining  them,  and  are  therefore 
drafted  oflT  to  the  elementary  schools.     Hence  the  Inspector  of  Reforma- 
tories and  Industrial  Schools,  in  his  last  report,  had  to  complain  that  in 
twenty-two  of  these  institutions  the  educational  state  was  imsatLsfactory. 
Of  one  industrial  school  the  Inspector  remarked  that  several  *  had  left 
die  Bohool  after  four  or  five  years^  detention  with  a  Yery  inadequate 
unomit  of  education/      (4)  The  Congress  wisely  resolved  that  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  managers  of  reformatory  and  pi-eventive  insti- 
tati<»is  for  juveniles,  to  detain  them,  if  thought  necessary,  till  the  age  of 
eighteen*     In  England  the  complaint  is  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
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the  Ikilured  in  industrial  schools  are  traceable  to  the  interference  of  the 
parents  in  the  disposal  of  the  children,  owing  to  the  managers  haTing 
no  positive  control  over  them  after  the  age  of  sixteen.     It  has  oftan 
been  tirged  at  the  Social  Science  Congress^  and  at  other  meetings,  that 
even  another  six  months'  control  would  enable  the  children  to  get  a  hir 
start ;  and  that  such  an  extension  ia  only  fair  and  reasonable,  seeing 
that  the  parents,  as  a  rule,  had  forfeited  the  right  to  dispose  of  thdr. 
children*     But  hitherto  the  question  has   not  advanced  beyond 
general  expression  of  opinion ;  nevertheless,  it  is  no  small  satiaEaction  i 
nare  the  opinion  confirmed  by  the  Stockholm  Congress. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill  (London)  said : — I  entirely  concur  in  the  opinioo 
expressed  by  Mr,  Barwick  Baker,  that  the  Stockholm  Congress  accom* 
pHshed  an  important  work  in  bringing  into  accordance,  ailer  full  di»>H 
cussion,  the  views  of  men  representing  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilisedH 
world  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  the  general  treatment  oTj 
criminals,   and  in  recording  and  giving   public  expression    to  these 
views.     It  is  a  lamentable  fict,  that,  by  official  delegates,  England  did 
not  appear  at  this  Congress  ;  but  the  exertions  of  her  private  citkena 
made  up,  as  is  the  wont  with  us  in  such  cases,  for  the  default  of  our 
Government ;  and  to  the  adequacy  of  our  representation  in  this  form 
Dr.  Wines   has  borne   strong    testimony.      I  heartily  agree   in   tl 
terms  of  praise  in  which  Mr.  Baker  has  spoken  of  Dr.  Wines,  who, 
my  opinion,  has  conferred  a  great  benefit,  not  on  one  country  aloo 
although  that  would  have  been  much  to  accomplish — but  upon  all  ooaaJ 
tries.    Happily  for  us  all^  he  unites  qualifications  without  which  suooen 
in  his  onerous  task  would  have  been  imjxjsaible — a,  wide  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  self-devotion,  perseverance,  conciliatory  addreea,  tact,  and 
untiring  industry  ;  and  of  the  exercise  of  this  combinatiou  of  qoaliticB 
we  now  enjoy  the  fruit.     I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Congress  has  laid 
down  no  hard  and  fast  lines  in  the  management  of  prisons ;  buty  whils  i 
abiding  by  general  principles,  contemplates  the  exercise  of  large  Sb-} 
cretionary  powers  and  the  trial  of  many  experiments.     Indeed,  withon 
such   experiments,  the  amount  of  agreement  obtained  at   Stock 
would  not  have  been  practicable.     I  rejoice,  also,  that  the  Congreas  at-' 
taches  great  value  to  the  appointment  of  gnul  officers;  not  mere  men  of 
routine  and  drill,  but  persons  imbued  with  the  importance  of  the  taak 
they  undertake,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  the  pri- 
soners.   Witli  great  pleasure,  moreover,  I  observe  tliat  the  Congreas  gave 
no  sanction  to  labour  that  is  merely  penal,  and  which,  inst^td  of  foster^ 
ing  a  love  of  industry,  must  always  tend  to  give  a  distaste  for  it.     I 
entirely  agree,  also,  in  its  disapproval  of  all  kinds  of  ptmishment  which 
are  of  a  degrading  kind,  and  which,  more  or  less,  must  deprive  a 
prisoner   of   self-respect.      The  importance  too,   which  the   Congresaj 
attaches  to  a  provision  for  assisting  well-conducted  prisoners  on 
discharge  must  command  general  approval    And,  lastly,  I  would  de 
to  express  my  hearty  agreement  in  the  Congress's  disapproval,  exc  ^ 
under  very  special  circumstances,  of  transportation.     Three  hundred' 
years  ago  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  was  ikr  befcne 
his  age,  declared  that  4t  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing  to  take  the 
scum  of  people,  and  wicked  and  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people 
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^tB  wLom  you  plant'  Of  these  three  hundred  years  it  took  270 
to  bring  English  people,  forward  as  we  believe  ourselrea  to  be  in 
th«  ouirch  of  civilisation,  to  arrive  at  the  point  so  long  ago  reached  by 
Lord  Bacon*  But  we  have,  at  any  rate,  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
yi\m  oDCe  our  conj^trymen  have  taken  a  step  in  knowledge  they  very 
seldom  Ml  back. 

Colon^  Ratcuff  (Birmingham)  joined  in  the  expreBsion  of  obliga- 
tion to  Dr.  Wine«,  and  said  that  one  of  tli^  great  advantages  derived 
tm  the  Stockholm  Congress  was  that  it  had  elicited  the  views  of  almost 
ill  dniiaed  countries  on  the  treatment  of  their  crinuiialB.  Elementary 
iiutraction  in  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  was  not  passed  over» 
because  the  state  of  it  was  always  noted  down  by  the  Government 
ln^)ector-  In  several  reformatories  there  were  good  and  experienced 
mMtera,  who  really  felt  a  love  for  their  work  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
retain  certificated  masters,  because  of  the  necessity  of  continuous  atten- 
tioa  to  the  duties  for  the  whole  year,  At  the  reformatory  with  whicli 
be  was  more  particularly  acquainted  the  schoolmaster  had  oot  been 
able,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  t<>  take  more  than  two  or  three 
holidays  in  twenty  years.  After  visiting  the  prisons  of  England,  America, 
ud  Germany  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  association  caused 
pnsoners  to  become  more  familiar  with  crime,  while  the  cellular  system, 
1  iatemipted  by  official  visits,  threw  a  prisoner  back  upon  his  own  reflec- 
,  and  the  help  of  an  Aid  Society  on  his  discharge  still  further  oontri- 
to  dissociate  him  firom  former  bad  companions  and  habits.  For 
liratty  years  the  Birminghtun  Society  had  rendered  assistance  which  had 
ored  many  discharged  prisoners  Irom  returning  to  crime,  while  it  had 
«k>  detected  duplicity  in  habitual  criminals,  who  ought  never  to  be  re- 
liered  from  close  supervision*  A  reduced  dietary  was  a  great  punishment 
to  a  man  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  weeks,  but  coidd  not  he  persisted  in 
to  the  e3Etent  of  injuring  the  constitution.  It  would  be  wrong  to  allow 
prisons  to  be  governed  without  a  proper  code  of  rules  to  direct  ofEoers 
in  the  diiscbarge  of  their  duties, 

Mr,  3VIADD1S0N  explained  that  his  remarks  on  the  state  of  education 
in  reformatories  were  founded  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Inspector  that 
twenty-two  schools  were  in  an  imsatisfactory  oondition- 

Sir  George  A.  Arney  (London)  said : — It  will  be  impossible  on 
[ihe  present  occasion  to  review  the  long  and  le^urued  debates  of  the 
Stockholm  Congress,  leading,  as  they  did,  to  a  aeries  of  definite  resolu- 
tions  on  the  three  subjects  of  penal  legislation,  penitentiary  establish- 
ments,  and  preventive  institutions,  assigned  to  the  three  sections  into 
which  the  Congreaa  was  divided.  The  speakers  in  tliese  debates  were 
well  versed  in  the  questions  discussed,  and  qualified,  by  special  know- 
ledge and  experience,  to  lead  the  opinions  of  others.  Dr.  Wines  has 
6aid  that  the  reputation  of  the  Congress  of  Stockholm  must  stand  or  Ml 
upon  the  conclusions  adopted  by  it.  That  is  true  if  the  merit  of  its 
conclusions  is  to  be  determined  by  the  truth  of  the  principles  involved. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  resolutions  are  often  framed  to  con- 
dliate  differing  opiniona,  and  are  really  a  compromise  between  divergent 
views*  At  Stockholm  every  shade  of  opinion  upon  the  various  ques- 
tions  eonmdered  was  reflected  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress — reflected 
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from  many  minds  of  many  nationalitiee.  It  was  made  quite  apparent 
iit  Stockholm  (atid  tliis  was  one  o£  tlie  most  encouraging  features  of  the 
Congress),  that  there  hat!  grown  up  a  public  opinion,  on  the  subject  of 
prison  reform,  which  already  etiibrac«id  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States^  and  is  destined  to  influence  every  civilised  and  many 
a  half-civilised  community.  In  this  work  England  has,  at  least  in 
Europe,  led  tbe  van  in  the  improvement  of  penitentiary  institutional 
But  the  nations  oi'  Europe  have  risen  to  the  occasion — ^not  only  thoae 
which  have  long  claimed  to  lead  civilisation,  like  France,  and  tbode 
which,  like  Sweden,  have,  by  common  consent,  set  an  example  toothjera; 
but  Italy,  Switzerland,  Itusaiii,  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  European 
nations.  The  Congress  of  Stockholm  has  done  a  good  work*  In  addi- 
tion to  the  numerous  reports  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  governments 
on  their  prison  systems  and  administration,  and  in  addition  to  many 
valuable  papers  contributed  by  private  individual.^  there  is  a  volume  of 
reports  prepared  and  printed  prior  to  the  Congress  on  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  programme.  These  reports  consist  of  a  series  of  elaborate 
essays,  reflecting  the  opinions  of  their  authors,  whose  several  nationalities 
were  Gennany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den 
mark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  tlie  United  States* 
I  venture  to  doubt  whether,  as  a  contribution  to  this  class  of  literatiir% 
the  volume  so  prepared  has  ever  been  equalled.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per*^ 
mitted  to  refer,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  labours  of  the  International 
Penitentiary  Commission,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  CongresB.  Thi« 
body  has  prepared  a  new  basis  of  organisation,  whose  leading  features 
are: — ^1.  Tlie  impression  of  an  official  character  upon  the  Commission 
through  the  appointment  of  its  members  by  governments.  2.  Annual 
sessions.  3.  An  annuiil  report  on  international  prison  statistics.  4- 
It  will  make  such  recommendations  to  governments  in  relation  to 
the  penitentiary  question  as  it;  shall  see  flt.  5*  The  Congress  will 
not  meet  oilener  than  once  in  five  yeai*s.  This  new  ba^ 
will  be  submitted  to  the  different  governments  for  their  aco^t- 
ance.  The  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  will  undertake 
the  necessary  negotiations  to  secure  such  acceptance,  Theold  Com* 
mission  has  done  a  good  work,  and  I  desire,  especially,  to  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  other  speakers  to  the  energy,  patience,  tact,  and 
courtesy  which  Dr.  Wines  has  uniformly  displayed.  But  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commission  may  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
basis.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  England  declined  to  send  an  olBcial 
del^ate  to  the  Congress.  Other  countries,  however — to  the  number,  I 
think,  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts — were  represented  well  and  ably.  France 
sent  six  official  delegates  ;  Spain,  three  ]  Italy,  four ;  Austria,  two  ;  the 
German  Empire,  one  ;  the  German  States,  six  ;  Russia,  one ;  Belgium, 
two  ;  Holland,  two ;  the  iScandinavian  States,  each,  several  j  Switster- 
land,  two ;  Greece,  one ;  the  United  States  one ;  the  individual  States 
of  the  Union,  six  or  eight ;  our  own  Colonies,  several ;  Mexico,  Bnunl^ 
and  several  of  the  South  American  Republics,  one  each.  All  these 
official  delegates  were  men  of  mark,  for  the  most  part  connected  with 
the  penitentiary  administration  of  their  reispective  countries.  Besides 
them  many  governors  of  prifioos  and  reformatories  were  present  in 
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Bon'Offioaal  clmracter ;  so  that  it  haa  been  said,  and  I  believe  correctly, 
thit  il  leftat  three-fourths  of  the  pnHone  of  Europe  were,  more  or  lew, 
jjjectly  repireaented  at  the  Congress  of  Stockholm.  One  word  further. 
fb/m  Clin  be  no  doubt  th&t  a  krge  measure  of  the  Buocesa  of  the  Con- 
Miwns  due  to  the  hearty  oo>openition  of  Ili^  Majesty  the  King  and 
■  m  Gr<yv8mment  of  Sweden.  Sweden's  Prime  Mini  F^ter  was  its  preaident, 
whUe  the  King  honoured  it  with  his  presence  and  entertained  its  mem- 
ber* «t  a  banquet  Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  sit  in  that  grand  old 
hill  where  the  Congress  was  held,  siirrounded  by  ancestral  mem^iriala 
of  (he  nobles  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  who  had 
come  and  taken  his  seat  to  hear  the  debates  of  the  Congre^s^  could  not 
btiti<^l  encouraged  in  their  labours.  And  now,  whenever  they  call  to 
lemembrance  that  beautL£nl  city  of  islands,  rising  amidst  its  forest  hills 
aolof  the  waters  of  Lake  Maeler  and  the  Baltic — if  with  that  remem- 
bztnce  they  associate  the  memory  of  tlieir  Congress  work,  they  will 
lurdy  admit  that  they  must  share  with  the  monarch,  who  lent  his  best 
aid  to  their  work,  any  good  they  may  have  effected  in  the  cause  of 
civilisation. 

Mr,   W.   Latton  Lowndes  (Broaeley,  Salop)  speciaUy  called  the 

attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  conclusion  No.  2,  relating  to  the  training 

of  prison  employes,  reported  from  the  Second  Section  and  adopted  by 

the  Congresiii  of  Stockholm,     The  conclusions  of  the  Congress  were  most 

cam^lly  drawn  up,  and  all  would  agree  that  the  proper  training  ot* 

prison  warders  was  of  the  greatest  conaaquence.     The  question  was  how 

it  tbould  be  given.      Probably  it  would  be  better  that  those  employed 

in  reformatories    should   have  a  special  training  before  commencing 

^eir  work-  But  with  regard  to  prison  warders,  Italy  was  the  only  nation 

which  had  established  a  normal  school  for  this  purpose.     This  school 

wisibonded  after  the  Congress  held  in  London  in  1872,  and  was  repre. 

«ited  by  the  Italian  delegates  to  be  doing  good  work.     But  such  an 

iostitution  seemed  scarcely  necessary  in  England,  especially  now  that  all 

ihe  gaols  were  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  promotion 

tccording  to  merit  could  be  made  from  one  prison  to  another.   The  train- 

iag  of  warders  was  one  of  the  special  duties  of  the  governor  of  a  prison , 

ftnd  no  warder  should  be  confirmed  in  his  appointment  until  he  showed 

flpeeial  aptitude — which  includes  not  only  the  enforcing  of  rules,  but 

aJbo  the  power  o£  exercising  an  influence  for  good  among  the  prisoners. 

Tbfl  prison  itself,  with  a  competent  governor  at  its  head,  is  the  best 

ichool  for  training  prison  officers.      With  regard  to  the  length  of  time 

that  inmates  should  be  detained  in   reformatories,  the  law  as  it  is  in 

England  seemed  to  meet  the  lecoramendation  of  the  Congress  that  the 

ige  of  eighteen  years  should  be  completed.     Criminals  can  be  sentenced 

to  s  nslbrmatory  for  a  term  of  five  years.     It  is  advisable  that  the  court 

«hnuld  always  sentence  the  prisoner  to  the  full  term.     The  managers  of 

the  reformatory  can  see  how  he  goes  on.     If  he  turns  out  well  he  can 

her^lfiascd  at  any  time  under  an   order  of  tlie  Home    Secretary,  or  if 

B*c««»ry  he  may   be  detained  for  the  whole  period  of  his  sentence* 

It  u  not  deaiiable  to  send  anyone  to  a  refbrmntory  for  the  tirst  offence. 

^tBtifltica  quoted  by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  show   that  nine-tenths  of  the 

jOToule  criminala  ax4»  not  convicted  a  second  time — proving  that  the 
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punishment  GonBecjnent  cm  the  67Bt  conviction  Irns  had  its  efiect,  and 
that  for  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  in  motion  the  costlj 
machinery  of  the  reformatory.  Neither  is  it  desirable,  except  under 
very  special  circumstances^  to  send  a  juvenile  criminal  to  a  reformatory 
at  an  eurlier  age  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  because  the  special 
training  of  a  reformatory  b  more  elective,  and  habits  o£  industry  more 
certainly  formed,  between  tlie  ages  of,  say,  firom  sixteen  to  twen^ 
at  an  earlier  period.  If,  therefore,  the  English  law  as  it  stands 
a<lministered  as  here  indicated,  inmates  may  be  detained  in  refor 
tories  until  their  eighteenth  year  is  completed.' 

Mr.  Alfued  Hill  (Birmingham),  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendabip 
of  Dr.  Wines  for  several   years,  confirmed  the   testimony  borne   by 
previous  speakers  to  bis  exertions  as  prime  mover  in  the  foundation 
this  International  Congreaa.     lie  had  personally  ««en  the  work  whic 
Dr.  Wines  had  accomplished,' and  had  witnessed  iiis  persistent  efibrte  i 
induce  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  give  the  help  wbidil 
had  started  the  institution.     The  remarks  of  Sir  G.  Amey  respeedng 
the  King  of  Sweden  were  well  deserved,     A  more   enlightened  and 
accomplished  monarch  did  not  ait  upon  any  throne,  and  his  patronag 
or  assistance  to  the  Congress  was  of  the  greatest   value.     The  Brit 
members  of  the  Congress  ibimd  themselves  in  an  uncomfortable 
because  their  Government  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  alt 
nearly   every   other  civilised  Government  had  sent  delegates, 
made  people  suspect  that  our  Government  were  not  so  forward  in 
desire   to  improve  matters  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  that  improBiioD 
was   strengthened   by    a    statement   (which    he    had    heard    on    good  , 
authority),  that  the  treadmiU  was  to  be   introduced  into  all  priauxi£>  { 
It  had  already  been  introduced  into  the  prison  of  the  town  with  which  ] 
he  was  connected ;  and  it»  general  Introduction  was  to  be  ordered,  on 
the  plea  that  the  labour  of  the  prisons  must  be  utilised  to  grind  com, 
thus  setting  human  labour  to  ci>mpete  with  steam  and  ^vater.     With 
reference  to  Prisoners*  Aid   Societies,  they    would  be  obliged  to  dia- 
oontinue  their  useful  exertions,  unless  strong  pressure  were   put  upon 
the  Government  for  the  requisite  assistance*     The  allowances  hitheito  , 
cordially  given  by  the  magiatrates  of  counties  and  boroughs  were  abotH  J 
to  be  reduced  to  such  a  low  amount  that,  in  many  instances, 
societies  would  not  be  able  to  exist.     In  some  counties,  where  priaont 
were  few»  they  would  be  in  a  position,  by  means  of  private  subecrip*] 
tions,  to  do  without  Government  aid,  but  not  in  the  great  towns,  if  the 
intentions   expressed   by  the  officers  of  the  Government  were  to  ho 
carried  out.     He  concurred  as  to  the  undesirableness  of  sending  young  j 
children  to   reformatories.      As  manager  of  a  girls'   reformatory  bel 
was  strongly  impressed  witli  the  unwisdom  of  being  too  ready  to  send  ■ 
young  children  to  reformatories,  whether  boys  or  girls.     In  the  first 
place,  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  to  deprive  a  child  of  its  liberty  for  five 
years.     Only  strong  necessity  should  compel  such  a  course ;  ^e:re^  tat 
instance,  a  child  might  become  a  tliief  or  a  vagrant,  and  there  waa  no 
reaaooable  prospect  of  reform  unless  he  were  sent  to  a  reforruatofy, 

*  Mr.  Lownde«i|  it  wUl  Iw  8«eti,  refem  to  refanaatortoB,  and  not  to  iadostssl 
■ohools,  which  formed  tlie  subject  of  Hr.  Maddisozii  eritieistns. 
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Witli  reference  to  tbe  auggeation  that,  upon  a  first  conviction,  a  child 
"Isbe  sent  to  prison,  no  doiibt  in  Shropshire  the  separate  system 
J>let^ly  carried  into  effect ;  but  a  stigma  attached  to  any  person 
otnUBuiited  to  priaon,  and,  therefore,  he  wouid  say,  *  li*  possible,  save  a 
joung  boy  or  girl  ^m  that  stigma.'  He  had  had  eome  experience  as  a 
jaagiiTtrate  during  five  year%  and  the  plan  adopted  by  his  feliow-magia- 
tnkid  had,  in  many  instances,  been  effectual.  When  a  boy  or  girl 
wM  brought  up  they  inquired  as  to  the  character  of  the  child  and  its 
pirents;  and  if  there  was  not  time  to  ascertain  that  fact  a  remand 
was  ordered.  They  alao  directed  that  the  parents  should  have  notice 
(0  appear  when  the  child  was  brought  up  on  remand.  They  then 
lacertained  whether  the  &ult  was  the  child's  or  the  parents' ;  whether 
it  had  been  neglected,  or  whether  it  waa  an  unruly  child.  If  it 
proved  to  be  the  child's  fault  it  waa  told^  'You  have  a  good  mother; 
joo  bad  better  obey  her,  K  you  do  not,  and  you  come  here  again, 
jrou  will  surely  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  ^ye  years.  We  will  give 
ywi  another  chance  and  allow  you  to  go  home  with  your  mother.'  If, 
OQ  the  contrary,  it  were  the  parentis  fiiult,  and  there  were  any  chance 
(A  tlje  diUd  being  withdrawn  from  evil  ways,  the  magistrates  spoke  in 
difiae  terms  :  *  We  had  a  great  mind  to  send  the  child  to  a  reformatory 
or  iBdustrial  school,  in  which  case  yon  would  liave  to  pay  2s.  Orf.  a 
week  for  five  yetira.  Therefore,  we  advise  you  to  be  very  careful  with 
the  boy,  and  take  care  that  he  goes  to  school,  or,  if  old  enough,  to 
work.  If  you  do  not  take  proper  care  of  him,  and  he  comes  before 
u  again,  depend  upoti  it  we  ^all  send  him  to  a  reformatory/  In 
nmoy  cases  nothing  more  was  heard  either  of  the  parent  or  the  child. 
The  magistrates  alao  preferred  to  send  yoimger  children  to  industrial 
•choob  rather  than  to  reformatories*  Under  seven  years  of  age  they  could 
be  sent  to  industrial  schools,  even  if  they  had  committed  felony ;  and 
under  fourteen,  if  neglected  by  their  parents  or  found  in  a  state  of 
T«griDcy.  The  general  feeling  mv^  that  it  was  very  injurious  to  send 
liui  bitter  class  of  young  children  amongst  those  who  had  been  oon- 
nctdd  of  felony. 

Mr,  II.  G.  TuKE  (Cheltenham)  referred  to  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Barwick  Baker,  which  implied  that  he  was  rather  averse  to  dismissing 
%  child  from  his  position  in  the  dock,  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  stood  accused.  What,  he  asked,  was  such  a 
child  accused  of  ?  Not  of  a  breach  of  the  Divine  Commandments, 
nor  of  an  infringement  of  the  moral  law,  but  of  theft,  and  he  waa  tried 
becMiae  he  had  broken  the  provisions  of  the  Common  Law,  or  of  a 
«i«ae  m  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  said,  in  effect,  that  an  offender 
Aoald  not  go  tree.  This  was  on  the  principle  of  the  legal  raaxim — 
Ignorantia  juris  Jieniinem  excusai.  Experienced  criminals  were  said 
to  keep  a  memorandum -book  recording  the  amount  of  punishment  to 
be  given  for  any  particular  crime,  so  that  they  knew  the  consequences 
of  their  actions;  but  was  the  same  rule,  which  was  applicabie  to  them,  to 
have  force  with  young  children,  who  were  not  likely  to  know  what  the 
law  really  was?  The  Stockholm  Congress  had  not  completed  its  work,  if 
it  bad  Dot  included  in  its  recommendations,  one  that  the  criminal  law 
^oold  be  so  codified,  and  made  so  conmion  and  well  known,  that  no 
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mfox  should  bave  rensoQable  ground  to  complain  of  being  punished 
under  a  law  the  efiect  of  which  he  had  not  bad  opportunity  of 
learuing* 

Dr.  WwEiJ  expretieed  his  gratitude  for  the  kind  peraonal  alluflboiiP 
which  had  bten  made  to  hie  own  work,  but  atill  more  for  the  dk- 
cueaion  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  highly  complimentary  references  to 
the  CongresB  at  Stockholm  and  to  its  labours.     He  had  no  cnticiam» 
to  offer  on  the  discua^oiL.     Very  high  commendation   had  been  de- 
aervedly  given  to  the  King   and   the   Parliament  of  Sweden  for  the 
liberality  they  had  shown  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  Congrev^ 
and  of  ine  publication  of  its  Transact  tarts.      Thus  we  have  two  voltunea 
^-one  devoted  to  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  the  Congreas,  the 
p^pera  Btibtnitted,  and  the  preliminary  reports ;  and  the  other  contain- 
ing reports  sent  in  by  variouja  Governments,     Many  interesting  and  1 
valuable  records  had  been  obtained,  through  the  earnest  co-operation  of  j 
the  Earl  oi  Carnarvon^  from  the  British   Colonies,  several  of  which  ' 
were  doing  valuable  work  in  prison  reform.     There  were  twenty-fotir 
or  twenty-tive  of  such  reports,  and  about  as  many  more  from  forugn 
Governments.    One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  was  firom  the 
Government  of  Japan,  written  in  Japanese,  translated  at  Wa&hingtoa, 
and  prepared  by  two  Japanese  ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had 
aince  been  assassinated.     The  credit  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden  would  put  the  work  in  type  and  supply  copies  to  other  Govern- T 
menta  and   to  the  members  of  the  Congress;    but  would  not 
of  a  larger  circulation  of  the  work  except  on  terms  that  would  pay 
coet  of  production. 


Cumulative  Punishment '     By  T,  Barwick  LL  BaKKR. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  write  a  Paper  on  the  system  of  cumii' 
lative  punishroent  for  crimes  or  offences.  I  fear  that  I  can 
state  nothing  that  is  new,  nothing  that  has  not  been  urged  by 
myself  or  others;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  lay  the  leading  argu- 
ments before  you.  to  serve  at  the  least  as  a  peg  whereon  a 
discussion  may  be  hnng. 

I  would  ask  in  the  first  place^  what  is  our  chief  object  in 
the  infliction  of  punishment  ?  Is  it  to  make  the  offender  repay 
Society  for  the  wrong  he  has  done  it  ? — To  atone  for  his  crime» 
so  that  when  the  punishment  is  completed  Society  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  crhne  ha\ang  been  committed  ?— That  the  man 
has  paid  his  debt,  and  is  entitled  to  run  up  a  fresh  score? — ( 
is  our  object  a  perfectly  different  one,  namely,  the  prevention  J 
as  far  as  we  can  effect  it,  of  crime  for  the  future?  If  th* 
former,  we  must  consider  with  care,  what  has  been  the  exa 
degree  of  wickedness  in  the  offender's  heartland  make  himpajrl 
an  exact  equivalent  of  pain — a  difficult — nay,  an  impossible 

*  S^e  H^nmciimt,  1874,  p,  281 ;  1876,  p,  382. 
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As  Dr.  Wines  said  at  Stockholm :  None  but  an  Omnia- 
St  judge  can  know  the  firsts  while  we  may  add,  No  one, 
howev«r  he  may  have  studied  the  feelings  of  prisoners,  can  tell 
iiow  differently  the  same  sentence  will  affect  the  different  per- 
sons subjected  to  it.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  remember 
that  the  punishment  inflicted  not  only  does  not  recoup  society 
for  the  wrong  done,  but  costs  the  country  713,000/.  a  year  in 
addition  to  tne  original  injury  of  the  crime,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  say  that  punishment  with  reference  to  the  past  is  wholly 
unsatiafactory,  and  that  our  only  object  worth  attempting  is 
the  prevention  of  future  crime. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  must  be  so  far  guided  by  the 
past  crime,  that  we  must  take  care  that  om*  punishment  must 
b«ar  sone  fair  proportion  to  the  crime  committed ;  and  if  we  can 
make  the  sentence  intelligible,  both  t-o  the  public  and  to  the 
criminal,  a  great  advantage  will  be  gained.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  public  should  understand  and  appreciate  the  system  on 
which  punishment  is  awarded.  If  they  should  be  disposed — 
even  erroneously— to  pity  and  condole  with  the  offender,  the 
punishment  is  slightly  lessened,  but  the  good  effect  of  it  is 
almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  we  commit  the  great  error  of 
inflicting  a  maximum  of  pain  with  a  minimum  of  deterrence. 
But  if  the  reason  of  our  sentence  is  unintelligible  to  the  criminal 
clafis,  it  is  still  worse.  Our  whole  object  is  to  affect  the  criminal 
class  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  their  readiness  to  yield  to  temp- 
tation ;  but  how  are  we  to  affect  them  if  they  do  not  understand 
UB  ?  Nor  is  this  all :  we  must  make  them  understand  our 
system— not  when  they  have  committed  a  crime  and  are  caught 
and  found  guilty — it  is  then  too  late  to  prevent  the  crime,  and 
the  punifihment  cannot  atone  for  it  or  undo  it — but  we  must 
make  them  understand  before  they  commit  the  crime,  how  they 
will  be  punished  if  they  are  caught  and  convicted^  This  is 
difficult,  because  criminals  with  a  lew  exceptions  are  nearly  the 
stupidest  of  Iler  Majesty's  subjects — yet  the  most  carefully 
studied  sentences  of  the  ^visest  of  human  judges  if  they  are  not 
tmderitood  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  are  absolutely 
USdeoB,  The  highest  wisdom  of  Socrates  delivered  in  Plato^s 
pureM  Greek  would  have  simply  no  effect  on  the  unlearned, 
where  a  few  words  in  the  plainest  vernacular  would  do  good 
aerviee.  The  acute  reasoning  of  a  judge  is  lost  when  it  is  not 
understood. 

The  principle  of  cumulative  sentences  has  long  been  re- 
cognized in  Acta  of  Parliament,  notably  by  the  Crindnal 
Consolidation  Act  of  Vict.,  24-25,  which  allowed  a  sentence 
of   penal    servitude    on    a    second    conviction    for    larceny. 
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The  principle  has  been  adopted  by  the  judges  to  some  extent 
and  with  good  effect ;  but  I  know  of  no  place  where  it  has  been 
openly  recognised  as  a  general  riiieji  except  in  this  county  of 
Gloucester,  I  would  ask  whether  it  wonkl  not  be  well  to 
recommend  its  adoption  more  generally? 

In  this  county,  the  Justices  in  the  Quarter  Session  of 
Epiphany,  1871,  recommended  that  where  no  previous  convio* 
tion  was  shown,'  and  where  the  value  stolen  did  not  exceed 
about  5/,  the  sentence  should  be  short,  not  exceeding  one  month; 
but,  that  if  a  previous  conviction  were  proved,  the  sentence  for 
which  had  not  expired  for  more  than  five  years,  the  present 
sentence  should  be  generally  one  of  sLx  months  with  several 
years  of  police  supervision ;  and  that  a  third  conviction  where 
the  second  had  been  for  six  months,  should  entail  seven  years'' 
penal  servitude. 

It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  laying  down  of  hard  rules. 
There  will  arise  cases  that  cannot  be  defined  by  any  law,  where 
Hummum  jus  would  be  summa  hijurm.  It  would  be  an  evil 
that  a  half-witted  boy  stealing  a  turnip  or  an  apple  for  a  third 
tiiiie  should  be  sent  to  [>enal  servitude.  It  would  be  an  evil 
that  one,  who  having  no  |)rcvious  conviction,  deliberately  and 
intentionally  stole  20^.  or  more,  should  escape  with  a  month's 
imprisonment.  But  such  cases  are  very  rare,  and,  though 
discretion  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  I  believe 
that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  rule  may  be  fairly 
carried  out- 

If  so,  a  very  great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  the  open 
recognition  of  the  system.  Not  only  the  judge  in  passing 
sentence  will  be  able  to  tell  the  prisoner  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  second  and  third  offence  (the  prisoner  is  often  so 
Cf»nliised  by  the  novel  terrors  of  the  court  that  this  ^\*ill  make 
little  lasting  impression  on  him) ;  but  the  officers  of  the  gaol^ 
the  governor,  chaplain,  and  warders  will  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment, recall  to  him  and  fix  it  in  his  mind,  that  hia  next 
otlence  will  entail  a  new  and  far  heavier  sentence. 

It  is  an  old  maxim,  well  known  to  all  who  have  experience 
of  men  under  punishment  {though  not  considered  as  carefully 
as  might  be  by  those  whose  duty  is  only  to  pass  sentence  )> 
that  a  repetition  of  any  punishment  hardens  the  feelings  and 
diminishes  its  terron  A  repetition  of  short  imprisonment,  or 
even  of  flogging,  is  not  mischievous.  It  not  only  disposes  the 
culprit  himself  to  think  little  of  a  pain  he  has  often  endures! 
and  become  used  to,  and  even  gives  him  a  pride  in  braving  it 
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oQjti  bat  it  deprives  the  punishment  of  all  terror  (or  deterrence) 
to  his  neighbours.  When  Bill  has  undei^one  a  short  sentence 
four  or  five  times  and  still  continues  his  old  course,  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harrj  can  hardly  be  cowards  enough  to  fear  the  same 
iate.  Bill  is  a  standing  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law, 
and  others  are  incited  to  follow  him.  If  our  object  be,  not  the 
punishment  of  the  past,  but  the  prevention  of  future  crime, 
there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  it  as  a  repetition  of  the  punishment 
when  the  first  has  failed. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Comparatively  few  would  commence 
crime,  fewer  still  would  continue  it,  if  they  saw  none  others 
old  uid  skilled  and  successful  in  their  course.  I  have  often 
explained  it  thus  to  my  legal  friends.  Suppose  that  a  rule  of 
the  bar  were  made  that  when  a  young  barrister  gained  his 
fint  cause  he  should  be  disbarred  for  a  week ;  when  he  gained 
his  second,  he  should  be  forbidden  practice  for  twelve  months  ; 
and  after  the  third,  he  should  be  disqualified  for  seven  years. 
If  80,  three  things  would  inevitably  happen.  First,  no  man 
woold  have  practice  enough  to  become  a  good  lawyer.  Secondly, 
no  man  would  make  a  fortune  at  the  bar.  Thirdly,  few  men 
would  be  inclined  to  commence  the  study  of  Law.  But  if  a  like 
system  produce  a  like  effect  on  criminals,  we  have  exactly  the 
result  we  wish  to  obtain.  So  long  as  men  are  subject  to  mortal 
frailty  many  will  fall  into  a  first  crime ;  but  if  they  see  that 
few  go  on  to  the  second  or  third,  very  few  to  a  fourth,  and  none 
to  a  fifth,  there  will  be  far  less  temptation  to  a  second.  The 
leaders  and  examples  of  success  will  be  wanting.  No  army 
can  fight  without  generals,  and,  if  one  may  use  such  a  phrase, 
the  army  of  crime  will  be  demoralised. 

But,  if  this  be  the  effect  of  our  system,  if  carried  out  more 
completely  throughout  England  (and  if  it  be  gently  and  care- 
fully and  intelligently  introduced,  I  can  see  no  possible  failure 
in  its  eflect),  how  enormous  would  be  the  advantage  1  It  would 
not  only  be  that  a  few  years  would  rid  us  of  the  present  skilled 
thieves,  but  no  more  would  arise.  No  one  becomes  very  bad, 
still  less,  very  clever  on  a  sudden.  It  requires  time  to  develope 
badness  as  well  as  goodness.  The  first  time  a  man  is  caught 
stealing  he  is  a  bungler,  unless  he  has  a  skilful,  practised  friend 
to  teach,  direct,  and  help  him.  By  the  time  of  his  second  con- 
viction he  has  not  learnt  much,  and  six  months  of  imprisonment 
will  put  him  out  of  practice,  and  he  comes  out  under  the  charge 
of  the  police — kindly  treated — assisted  to  find  work  if  he  re- 
quires it — but  watchedy  and  with  a  knowledge  that  a  new  and 
heavy  punishment  is  before  him  if  he  relapse.  If  this  course 
^  not  yet  check  him,  seven  years  of  penal  servitude  will  at 
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least  prevent  hid  acquiring  or  teaching  more  of  skill  and  will 
cut  off'  the  entail  of  the  inheritance  of  evii  * 

But  an  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  system  that  it 
will  often  bring  a  jmnishraent  so  glaringly  disproportionate  to 
the  offence,  that  public  feeling  will  be  shocked  at  seeing  one 
man  receive  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  for  stealing  5/,,  when 
another  has  seven  years*  penal  servitude  for  only  takinsr 
a  loaf  of  bread,  I  grant  that  it  will  require  explanation,  but 
si»  do  all  sentences.  The  public  will  readily  see  that  a  mao 
who  has  never  been  convicted  will  often  *  take  *  something 
without  a  clear  and  definite  feeling  that  he  is  stealing.  Ae  has 
often  been  said,  a  man  falh  into  a  first  crime  as  he  falls  into 
love,  or  falls  inUi  a  poud.  He  has  little  idea  of  what  he  is 
about  till  he  Hndi^  himself  floundering'  in  the  midst.  He  does 
not  require  a  long  and  heavy  punishment  at  great  cost  to  the 
public,  but  he  wants  a  sharp  reminder  that  he  has  done  wrong 
and  must  not  do  it  again.  An  imprisonment  of  somewhere 
from  a  week  to  a  month,  with  the  constantly  repeated  reminder 
that  the  next  time  he  is  convicted  he  will  come,  not  for  a  montJi 
or  two,  but  for  six  months,  with  a  long  course  of  penal  senri- 
tude  to  follow,  exactly  attains  our  great  aim — *  the  maximum 
of  deterrence  with  the  minimum  of  pain  *— a  slight  pain,  a  slight 
cost,  but  a  clear,  distinct,  and  dreaded  threat  of  what  seeins  to 
one  who  has  just  endured  a  first  short  imprisonment  a  terrible 
doom.  Should  thii,  however,  fail  to  deter,  the  imprisonment 
for  six  months  is  well  deserved,  because  he  is  sinning  against 
knowledge  and  against  warning.  He  has  no  excuse.  He 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  lesson  he  has  had  within  five  years, 
but  he  repeats  hisofl^ence  in  spite  of  full  warning,  and  he  reqoiras 
the  knowledge  that  the  police  are  openly  watching  him,  to 
prevent  his  falling  for  the  third  time.  Should  even  this  fail, 
as  it  occasionally  will  (though  third  convictions  are  now  much 
more  rare  than  they  used  to  be),  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  criminal  or  the  law  is  to  be  victorious.  If  the  former,  we 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  reducing  crime.  If  the  latter,  we 
iimst  adopt  the  only  course  to  efiectually  secure  against  a  re* 
lapse,  namely,  a  far  longer  impristmment. 

Some  consider  this  hard,  or  cruel  In  my  belief  it  is  most 
merciful,  I  feel  sure  that  the  most  cruel  thing  we  can  do,  is 
to  allow  a  roan  to  go  on  in  a  life  of  crime  when  we  have  the 
power  to  check  him. 

A  question  has  of  late  been  keenly  debated  by  French* 
Russians,  Belgians,  and  by  nearly  every  country  except 
Sngland,     It  was  introduced  at  Stockholm  in  a  ^  Rapport  * 

»  Sm  Nolo  (5). 
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Ixj  Coont  Wahlberg  of  Austria  — *  Qmi  serait  le  meillenr 
moym  dt  comhaitre  la  reddwe  ?  *  It  is  in  truth  a  most  im- 
portant i[uestion — How  to  prevent  relapses. 

first  offences,  even  first  convictions,  sink  into  inBiprnificanee 

national  point  of  view  when  compared  with  the  constant 
relapses  which  form  *  Habitual  Crime/  A  great  offence 
makes  a  great  sensation.  The  newspapers  catch  it  up  and  it 
i<t  talked  of  for  nine  days  ;  but  it  is  the  scarcely  observed  hnhit 
of  petty  crime  that  saps  the  vital ^^  of  a  nation.  M.  Wahlberg 
stmof^ly  urges  increasing  punishmenth^.  I  would  go  further, 
and  urge  a  jiearh/  fixed  inrrt'ose;  so  tliat  a  man  should  know, 
with  almost  certainty,  what  would  be  the  punishment  of  his 
next  offence. 

It  is  said  that  ^  certainty  '  of  punishment  was  most  impor- 
tiBt,  but  it  generally  appears  to  me  that  the  certainty  is  put  in 
"""  wrong  place.  A  certainty  that  after  an  offence  has  been 
itted  and  the  culprit  convicted— the  sentence  then  pro- 
nounced by  the  judge  shall  be  exactly  carried  out^ — appears  to 
roe  a  certainty  worth  little.  It  cannot  prevent  the  crime  which 
ift  pnst^ — it  gives  no  certainty  of  what  will  be  the  punishment  of 
any  future  crime.  It  cannot  in  any  way  increase  deteiTcnce 
in  proportion  to  the  pain  given,  or,  let  me  add,  to  the  cost.  But 
the  cumulative  system — though  scarcely  more  than  a  general 
rale  yet — gives  its  degree  of  certainty  in  the  right  place.  A 
man  feeling  a  temptation  to  a  second  or  third  crime  sees  clearly 
a  definite,  untried,  and  therefore  dreaded  punishment  staring 
him  in  the  face,  and  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  prevented  from 
committing  it ;  and  this  prevention  of  the  future  crime — nottlie 
panishing  of  the  past — is  our  object. 

But  it  may  be  asked— is  there  any  proof  that  a  certainty, 
or  tivasi  certainty,  such  as  I  speak  of,  has  ever  lessened  crime 
makriaUy  ?  1  think  I  can  show  that  it  has  done  so.  Previous 
to  the  year  1856  there  were  no  means  of  restraining  the  crime 
of  boya  exce[»t  imprisonment.  It  was  felt  that  to  send  ahoy  to 
<mt  or  two  years  of  imprisonment  or  to  penal  servitude  for  a 
petty  crime  would  be  an  evil^  and  therefore  they  were  com- 
tnitted,  time  after  time,  to  one,  two,  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  after  each  sentence  they  returned  to  their  old  haunts 
—found  the  keeper  of  their  lodgings  and  most  of  their  com- 
panions, and  continued  their  course  of  crime  with  some  additional 
practice  and  akilL  The  number  of  convictions  of  boys  and 
girls  nnder  16  years  of  age,  in  England  and  Wales,  had  for 
It'Ugbeen  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  the  year  1856 
had  reached  the  number  of  13,981, 

In  that  year  we  had  Keformatories  sufficient  to  operate  fairly 
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on  the  whole  of  England.  Those  who  had  been  most  ofteit 
convicted  were  first  received,  and  were  removed  for  four  or  five 
years  from  their  old  haunts,  and  from  being  the  leaders  and 
c^orrupters  of  others ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  1860 
the  number  convicted  had  dropped  to  8,029,  or  a  reduction  of 
forty-two  per  eent^  Even  this  is  far  from  showing  the  real  reduc* 
tionof  crime,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  13,981  were  clever, 
jiractiBed  thieves  who  had  been  from  four  to  ten  times  con- 
victed, and  who  stole  forty  or  fifty  times  for  each  detection. 
But  nearly  all  the  H,029  were  convicted  only  for  the  first  or 
isccond  time  and  earh  had  probably  been  detected  on  his  fourth 
or  fifth  theft 

But  I  am  sometimes  told  that  this  was  quite  possible  with 
boys,  whose  plastic  nature  is  easily  moulded ;  but  that  men  are 
stubborn^  and  impossible  to  be  reformed.  This  I  utterly  deny. 
As  large  a  proportion  of  adult  criminals  are  reformed  as  of 
boys — though  less  pains  are  taken  with  them — but  in  the  case 
I  speak  of,  reformation  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
because,  first,  leas  than  I  ,ltOO  children  were  received  in  each  of 
the  four  years,  1856-60^  but  the  number  of  convictions  was 
reduced  by  nearly  6,000  per  annum ;  and^  secondly,  because 
few  of  those  sent  to  Reformatories  had  returned  to  their  home>s, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  known  whether  they  were  reformeii 
or  not, 

I  have  given  the  total  numbers  of  England  and  Wales, 
including  all  the  thinly  inhabited  districts  where  habitual 
crime  is  rai'e.  The  effect  on  the  towns  was  generally  much 
more  marked.  In  those  four  years  the  children  convicted  in 
Liver[)ool  dropped  from  993  to  560 ;  in  Manchester,  from  3ld 
to  229;  in  Middlesex,  from  4,113  to  2,180  (and  in  two  yearo 
more  to  1,511),  But  I  must  here  make  special  mention  of 
Cheltenham,  our  present  hospitable  abode,  where  I  was  able  to 
watch  the  decrease  more  minutely,  and  where  the  number 
having  risen  to  fifty-three  in  1856,  on  the  removal  of  four  or 
five  of  the  leaders,  dro])ped  to  fourteen  in  the  next  year;  and, 
in  tpite  of  enormous  increase  of  population  has,  I  think,  rarely 
since  risen  above  an  average  of  twenty- 
Forgive  my  repetition  of  a  thrice-told  tale,  but  I  wish  to 
remind  you  of  the  chief  facta  which  bear  upon  the  quesrion. 

Let  me  come  to  the  more  important,  but  more  sad  part  of 
the  question,  I  have  spoken  hitherto  chicHy  of  what  are  tech* 
oically  called  crimes.  Fur  these  we  have  ample  power  of 
cumulation,  and  the  nmnher  of  indictable  oftences — which  are 
chiefly  of  this  class — has  been  steadily  lowering  fFom  27.190 
in  1866.  to  22,108  iu  1875.      But  there  is  another  class  of 
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offences — smaller  in  the  degree  of  each  one^  but  in  their  great 
totalj  and  especially  in  their  constant  recurrence — more  per- 
nicioas  to  the  good  of  a  nation  than  thefts  and  higher  crimes ;. 
and  in  most  of  these  we  have  no  power  of  giving  cumulative 
punishment.  These  offences,  usually  determined  at  petty 
sefldons,  consist  chiefly  of  those  connected  with  ale  and  beer 
houses ;  stealing  animals,  trees,  or  shrubs ;  malicious  injuries ;. 
Tflgrancy ;  assaults,  and  the  being  found  drunk  or  disorderly  ;. 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  law  allows  little,  if  any,  more 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  a  hundredth  offence  than  on  a 
first  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  while  our  indictable 
offences  which  are  subject  to  cumulation  have  decreased  in  the 
nine  years,  1866-75,  from  27,190  to  22,108 ;  the  offences  tried 
sommarily  have  increased  from  481,770  to  649,827,  or  about 
diirty-five  per  cent.  If  we  watch  the  different  cases,  this  rise 
is  sad  but  not  extraordinary.* 

Some  years  ago  it  wag^  stated  that  in  one  large  gaol,  a 
hondred  and  eleven  women  had  been  committed  in  twelve 
months,  each  for  above  the  thirtieth  time.  Of  course  in  that 
town  crime  was  rampant.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The 
gaol  had  lost  its  terrors  to  all  the  ill-disposed  population.  I 
say  without  hesitation  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
cease  to  punish  such  offences  than  to  weaken  the  whole  deter- 
raice  of  die  law,  not  only  from  such  cases,  but  from  all  others. 
This  is  a  hackneyed  theme.  Judges,  magistrates,  reformers, 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  evil  of  such  a  course ;  yet  till 
we  get  an  alteration  of  the  law,  no  great  improvement  can  be 
made.  It  is  indeed  within  the  power  of  magistrates  to  begin 
with  a  three  days'  sentence,  and  to  rapidly  increase  it  to  the 
maiimnm  sentence  of  a  month ;  and  were  this  more  often 
done  it  would  be  a  great  improvement.  It  is  objected  that 
BQch  long  sentences  would  fill  the  gaols.  I  have  little  doubt, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  even  this  would  so  far  lessen  the 
number  of  offences  that  the  gaol  population  would  be  reduced ; 
but  to  deal  effectually  with  so  great  an  evil  requires  a  greater 
power  of  cumulation.  If  we  are  to  make  it  felt  that  the  law 
is  stronger  than  the  offender — ^power  must  be  given,  not  only 
for  a  useless  punishment  for  the  past,  but  for  an  effective  pre- 
vention for  the  future. 

It  may  be  doubted  exactly  what  degree  of  cumulative 
power  should  be  allowed.  My  own  opinion  has  for  long  been 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  simple  clause,  that  ^  where  an  offence  is 
prov^  and  a  previous  conviction  mthin  twelve  months  is 
shown,  the  last  given  sentence,  whether  of  fine  or  imprisonment,, 
nuty  be  doubled ';  but  that  when  the  last  sentence  had  exceeded 
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two  monthsy  the  case  should  be   sent  for  trial  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions.     Such    a   law  would  not  be  hard  on  an  accidental 
offender,  to  whom  a  three  days' imprisonment  would  not  be  very 
severe,   with   a  clearly  defined  knowledge   that  six,   twelve,! 
twenty-four,  forty-eight  days  etc.  would  almost  certainly  follow 
a  course  of  relapses,  and  would  gently  and  by  slow  degrees 
show  him  that  the  law  wasi  stronger  than  he,  and  would  be 
obeyed.     I  believe  that  such  a  law,  instead  of  being  hard  and 
cruel,  would  be  one  of  the  most  kind  and  beneficent  laws  of  our 
Statute  Book.     It  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  public^ 
and  the  criminal;  it  would  punish  none  without  fair  warning ;^| 
and  it  would  save  many  thousands  from  a  life  of  misery.  " 

If  this  Association  could  procure  the  introduction  of  such 
a  clause  into  the  next  Acts  bearing  on  the  subject,  I  believe 
that  they  would  confer  a  most  important  benefit  on  their 
<50untry. 

Notes. 

{a)  I  should  explain  that  in  tlie  case  of  strangers  appre- 
hended for  crime,  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether  they  I 
have  been  previously  convicted  or  not;  but  our  practice  in 
such  cases  is — to  inform  the  prisoner  (if  the  evidence  be 
sufficient  to  convict)  that  our  rule  is  to  give  a  very  heavy! 
sentence,  but  that  w^e  are  ready  to  relax  it  if  proof  of  good 
antecedents  can  be  shown.  If  he  then  chooses  to  state  that  he 
has  lived  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  at  parish  A.,  he  is 
remanded,  and  the  police  write  to  the  police  of  A.  to  inquire 
into  his  statement  If  it  be  true,  and  nothing  has  been  known 
against  him,  he  is  sent  to  prison  for  ten  days  and  discharged ; 
but  if  he  be  found  stealing  in  some  other  place  and  again  give  a 
reference  to  A.»  the  jx^Iice  will  say  that  his  account  is  so  far 

true   but  that  he  has   been  convicted   at ^,     If  he  gives 

an  untrue  account  he  is  committed  for  trial. 

(6)1  hardly  need  add  that  if  seven  years  of  penal  servi- 
tude fail  to  prevent  a  continuance  in  crime,  fifteen  years  ought  1 
to  be  tried.  As  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  has  said,  a  man  rarely 
continues  in  serious  crime  after  about  the  age  of  thirty -five. 
If  we  can  prevent  him  up  to  that  age  it  is  far  less  likely  that 
he  will  relapse.  If  he  should  relapse  after  that  age,  in  justice 
to  the  public,  but  far  more  in  kindness  to  himself,  he  should  be 
prevented  by  any  length  of  imprisonment  that  may  be  ne 
eary,  from  the  misery  of  a  life  of  crime* 


Mr,  Alfred  I J  ill  (Birmingham)  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  po8- 
able,  to  ill  trod  tice  intui  the  Magistrates*  Courts,  in  which  he  had  sat,  the 
principle  laid  down  in  Mr.  Baker's  paper.  On  the  one  hand,  he  had 
lacoeeded  in  preventing  persona,  broiight  up  for  a  first  offence,  from 
beiflg  aeat  to  gaol  for  a  month — the  usual  practice — -and  in  reducing 
the  aentence  to  ten  days  or  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  tried 
to  get  offenders  sent  to  prison  for  a  longer  period  than  other  magis- 
tnites  were  disposed  to  commit  them  for,  viz.,  three  months  in  some 
cues,  and  six  in  others. 

Mr.  Fredekic  Hill  (Ilampstead)  observed  that  the  subject  had 
been  before  the  Congress  on  several  occasions,  but,  as  little  advance 
lad  heen  made,  there  was  still  a  necessity  fur  pressing  it  upon  public 
itteation.  Ever  since  the  principle  of  the  Paper  was  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Baker,  he  had  given  his  friend's  views  his  cordial  support;  and  he  hoped 

Itkc  the  Department  would  pass  some  resolulion  recommending  the 
Council  of  the  Association  to  deal  with  the  Bubject  He  concurred  in 
Mi.  Baker's  opinion  that  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  good  penal  legislation, 
the  real  interests  of  society,  and  those  of  the  culprit,  instead  of  being 
opposed,  were  the  same.  An  inteiligent  father  would  desire  for  an 
erring  and  incorrigible  child  that  which  was  required  for  an  offender 
ag^nst  the  law ;  vix.,  to  put  him  in  a  well-regulated  asylimi,  where  for 
a  time  he  ahonld  be  deprived  of  hia  liberty,  and  Hubjected  to  effectual 
tnining.  That  was  a  course  which,  while  it  tended  to  beneht  the 
ofiender,  also  benefited  society.  Mr.  Baker  had  mentioned  cases  where 
the  number  of  times  that  the  same  individual  had  been  imprisoned  was 
80  great  as  to  appear  incredible.  But  he  could  give  an  instance  whicli 
would  make  a  still  greater  demand  on  their  power  of  belief  When  he 
una  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland^  one  of  his  firat  visita  was  to  the 
prijwn  of  Inverness.  There  he  found  a  woman  who  had  been  impriiK)ned 
ioinany  times  that  the  officers  had  ceased  to  keep  a  record  of  them.  In 
priaon,  of  coursCt  she  waa  obliged' to  be  sober ;  but  she  was  no  sooner 
ontude  the  walls  than  she  fell  into  her  usual  habits,  and  was  shortly^ 
hroiight  back  to  the  gaol  again  for  drunkenness.  The  magistrates  then 
[mid  her  iare  to  Glasgow ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  ^e  returned. 
Then  they  sent  her  off  to  America ;  but  she  once  more  came  back  to 
Inremesa.  She  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  het  life  had  been  spent  in  prison.  After  a  careful  calculation,  he 
<oand  that  slie  must  have  been  sent  to  the  same  prison  no  less  than 
one  thousand  tdraes.  France  ftimished  them  with  a  lesson  on  this 
^  lint  In  that  country  tliere  had  been  a  great  diminution  in  tlie 
number  of  beggars.  Tliey  swarmed  some  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  first 
t^eotto  Paris,  and  other  places ;  but  in  his  late  viaita  he  had  scarcely  seen 
•  bfggar:  as  a  body,  they  had  practically  disappeared.  Placing  him- 
•bIT  in  communication  witJi  the  authorities,  he  learned  that  beggars  were 
It  with  exactly  on  the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Baker.  They  were 
t  to  what  was  called  a  '  hospital '  (which  he  took  to  be  only  another 
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name  for  piieon),  and  tliereaet  to  work ;  the  periods  of  detention  bmgt 

in  the  first  instance,  ten  days;  in  the  eecond,  a  month ;  and  in  the  third, 
mx  months.  The  consequence  wafi,  that  the  profe^ion  of  the  mendicant 
had  been  practically  abolished.  In  concluBion  he  begged  to  move  the 
following  reeolntion: — *That  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  issuing  a  recommendation,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Baker's  proposal,  regarding  cumulative  sentences  for  minor 
offences  at  Petty  Sessions,'  Mr,  Baker  suggested  that  these  words 
inight  be  appended  to  the  resolution  : — *  That,  where  an  offence  ii 
proved  and  a  previous  conviction  within  twelve  months  is  shown,  the 
last  sentence,  whether  fine  or  imprisonment,  may  be  doubled  ' ;  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Hill  having  accepted  the  addition. 

The  President  (Mr.  Commissioner  Miller)  in  seconding  the  reaolii- 
tion,  expressed  his  belief  that,  nothing  was  so  likely  to  check  the  spread 
of  crime  as  a  tolerably  rapid  cimiuJation  of  punishment,  to  be  adminis- 
tered, while  the  offences  were  not  of  a  serious  character,  and  before  the 
offender  began  to  be  reckoned  an  habitual  criminal,  With  reference 
to  transportation,  be  waa  one  of  the  old-world  people,  who  still  held  t<:» 
it,  provided  a  proper  place  were  found  for  the  purpose — the  difficulty 
of  finding  which  was  increasing.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  most 
flourishing  Dependency  of  the  British  Crown  probably  would  never 
have  existed — certainly  would  not  have  been  in  the  position  which  it 
now  occupied — if  it  had  not  been  for  transportation :  he  referred  to 
New  .South  Wales.  The  stoppage  of  transportationt  though  the  step 
waa  taken  at  the  request  of  the  colonists  themselves^  had  been  the  rain 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  did  not  see  how  labour  could  be  done  there 
without  the  aid  of  convicts.  Deputations  had  urged  the  Colonial 
Office  to  send  convicts  to  Western  Australia^  but  their  request  had  been 
refused.  There  had  never  been  a  greater  mistake  committed  by  the 
Colonial  Office  than  when  it  declined  to  utilise  convict  labour  in 
Western  Australia,  instead  of  sending  the  prisoners  to  Portland, 

Dr.  E.  C.  Wdjes  (New  York)  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  listening  to 
Mr.  Baker's  Paper,  and  at  seeing  a  criminal  administration,  regarding 
higher  offences,  based  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  author.  He 
had  recently  witnessed  the  operation  of  that  principle  at  Gloucester.  In 
•view  of  tlie  meeting  of  the  London  Congress,  he  addressed  a  letter  of 
interrogations  to  the  various  Governments,  and  one  of  the  questioos  was 
to  the  effect,  whether  they  found  repeated  short  imprisonments,  for 
minor  offences,  an  effective  measure  for  the  repression,  or  diminution, 
of  crime.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  Governments  responded  to  the  interro- 
gatories, and  almost,  if  not  quite,  uniformly  ;  their  answer  to  that  par- 
ticular query  was^  in  effect,  that  such  imprisonments  were  worse  than 
Uj^elesBf  and  that  they  tended  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  crime. 
The  answers  received  from  the  different  Governments  were  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  London  Congress,  It  was  now  about  seventeen 
years  since  circumstances  led  him  to  engage  in  this  work  of  Prison 
Keform,  He  very  soon  saw  that  to  make  any  impression  upon  t^La 
class  of  offences  in  the  way  of  diminishing  them,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  increaae  gradually,  and  (as  he  had  always  contended) 
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ft^er  rapidly  the  terms  of  sentence  ;  for  the  reason  that,  when  person h 
ommitted  criminal  acts  repeatedly,  and  especially  at  short  interval  it 
bowed  a  proclivity  to  crime  which  required  to  be  checked,  and  which 
cmld  be  checked  only  by  severe  measures.     To  reform  even  a  young 
[linali  time  wai?  an  important  element  in  the  problem.     Where  an 
pindividiml  showed  tliis  proclivity  to  a  criminal  life,  it  was  necessary, 
"when  the  fact  had  been  discovered^  to  retain   him  in  imprisonment. 
Both  the  power  and  the  taste  for  work  mnai  be  produced,  if"  you  wanted 
to  reform  the  criminal ;   and  neither  of  these  effects  could  be  produced 
m  a  day,  week,  or  month  :  a  much  longer  time  was  required.     There 
was  no  other  way  open  by  which  to  jtccompHsh  this  object.     Such  was 
jdao  the  opinion,  he  b**lieved,  of  neaHy  all  the  Governments  represented 
at  the  Prison  Congress,    As  to  the  extraordinary  case  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Frederic  Hill,  he  had  himself  known  prisoners  sentenced  a  great  many 
times  for  five  days,  ten  days,  or  a  month.     In  visiting  at  Kingston, 
Upper  Canada,  he  found,  on  one  occasion,  an  old  woman,  who  seemed 
to  be  well  disposed,  and  of  mild  and  kindly  temper ;  and,  after  some 
oonversation,  he  learned  that  &he  had  been  frequently  in  prison.     He 
said  to  her,  *  My  good  woman,  how  often  have  you  been  impriaoned  ?  * 
*  Oh,  air,*  said  she,  *  the  times  are  uncountable '— ao  many  that  aht* 
oonld  not  count  the  number.     To  such  people  it  was  an  absolute  mercy 
to  imprison  them  for  a  long  period  ;  long  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  give 
them  both  the  powej-  and  taste  for  industrial  labour ;  and  that  could  bt^ 
done,  esj»ecialJy  when  persons  were  young.     Lastly,  he  could  not  but 
add  one  word  of  eulogy  upon  the  county  of  Gloucester.     He  had  often 
ttidto  his  countrymen  that  he  believed  England  was  the  one  coimtry 
which  had  made  an  impression  upon  crime,  so  as  to  diminish  it — that, 
ior  several  years,  there  had  been  going  on  a  process  of  diminishing  crime; 
btjt,  in  this  respect,  no  coimty  could,   in  his  judgment,  compare  with 
Gkraceater.    If  he  was  rightly  informed,  there  were,  not  more  than  thirty 
or  thirty-live  years  ago,  in  the  county  o£  Gloucester,  six  or  seven  gaols, 
mih  a  daily  average  of  800  prisoners  confined  in  them  :  and  the  Home 
Office  complained  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  because  they  had  not 
gwater  accommodation  for  the  pri»:)ners,  as  the  gaols  were  overcrowded. 
A  generation  had  passed,  and  what  did  they  see  to-day  ?     All  but  one 
of  tbotie  gaols  had  been  pulled  down  or  devoted  to  other  purposes;  and 
the  county  gaol  now  contained,  and  was  sufficient  to  contain,  all  whu 
ought  properly  to  be  placed  there,  the  average  number  of  inmates  being 
leu  than  200.     The  world,  he  thought,  could  not  match  that*     There- 
few  the  county  of  Gloucester  was  the  pattern  county,  because  of  its 
successful  efforts  in  tne  diminution  of  crime.  There  were  three  agencies 
which  had  been  at  work  to  produce  that  result.     One  element  was  the 
treatment  of  children — the  child-.saving   institutions;    the  Industrial 
School  and  Reformatories.  Another  was  the  friendly,  and  even  kindly 
«hiracter  of  the  police  supervision,  after  discharge.     The  third,  if  not 
the  greatest  element,  was  the  agency  recommended   in  Mr.  Baker* s 
|»per;  the  cumulation  of  punishment  for  repeated  offences. 

Mr,  Barwick  Baker  desired  to  make  a  slight  correction  with  respect 
to  the  Gloucester  gaols.     There  had  never  been  tJOO  prisoners  in  them, 
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but  there  was  room  for  that  number ;  and  the  Government  found  tkult 
with  the  magistrates  for  not  liaviug  built  ButHciently  for  thi^  iiccoiumu- 
datioQ  required.  Some  of  tlie  gaols,  however,  were  badly  constructed^ 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  Imvu  been  taken  into  account  j  but  there 
was  room  for  660  pnBoneri)  in  as  many  oertiiied  cella.  They 
were  told  that,  within  ten  years,  it  would  bo  neceaflary  to  congtruct 
more.  Of  late  yeara,  the  number  of  prisoners  had  gone  down  to  about 
150;  within  the  last  12  months,  by  one  of  those  curioua  waves  of  crime 
which  came  over  tlie  country  now  and  then,  it  rose  to  250  ;  but  it  waa 
now  congiderabiy  below  20Q,  and  would,  he  hoped,  soon  resume  ila 
normal  reduction. 

Sir  George  Aiinet  exprefised  mirprise  that  truths  so  obvious  should 
not  have  been  before  communicated  to  the  mind)^  of  the  public,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  Legislature.  He  had  for  years  observed  the  futility  of 
bringing  up  offenders  again  for  the  same  offence  (especially  drunken- 
neea).  The  public  did  not  know  that  multitude*  of  cases  of  thia  elm- 
racter  were  dealt  with  in  the  large  centres.  This  was  not  known  to  the 
public,  because  the  Timef^  and  other  journals  oould  not  find  space  to 
set  forth  the  multitudinous  instances  of  conviction.  That  would  partly 
explain  why  the  matter  had  not  received  more  attention.  Another 
explanation  might  possibly  be  that,  in  cases  of  drunkenneea,  there  bad 
been  a  question,  long  and  anxiously  considered,  viz. ;  whether  thafc 
claaB  of  offences  might  not  be  taken  as  the  subject  of  exceptional  troat- 
ment,  committing  the  offenders  to  some  ^lecieaof  reformatoiy  eflitablisfaed 
solely  for  the  reformation  of  drunkards*  At  first  Mr.  Baker's  prop«3sala 
seemed  to  him  to  include  indictable,  as  well  as  other,  offences.  Then, 
he  thought  the  object  was  to  inform  the  country,  by  legal  enactmint, 
of  the  various  limits  of  puninhment  imposed ;  but,  now,  he  understood  that 
the  resolution  w^as  Limited  to  a  reoommendation  to  the  Council  that 
they  should  make  such  a  reproBentatioQ  to  the  Government  as  would 
appear  proper  and  applicable  to  cases  under  this  system  of  cumulative 
puiiflhment,  in  cases  of  conviction. — The  Chaikman  obaerved  that 
cumulative  punishment,  at  least  of  indictable  offences,  already  exi4l«4 
in  England.— Sir  George  Arnet  passed  on  to  express  the  thanks  of  tlie 
Department  for  the  able  Paper.  But  he  feared  that  the  author 
had  not  sn^ciently  regarded  the  advice  once  given  to  a  grest  judicial 
officer,  before  he  undertook  his  duties,  viz, :  not  to  give  too  many 
reaaons.  *  Give  your  judgment,*  said  the  advisor,  *  and  you  are  lllc^  to 
be  right.  Give  your  reasons,  and  you  run  a  great  danger  of  Imif 
wrong/  The  daiiger  in  the  present  instance  was  that  of  giving  loo 
many  illutitrationa.  He  did  not  consider  ail  of  them  apponite  iliustm* 
tions,  as  (e^.)  that  of  a  barrister  dii^barred  for  winning  the  oaae  of  hb 
client. 

Baron  de  Feraier^^s  (Mayor  of  Cheltenham)  rniggtinini  that  it 
would  be  well  for  those  roembera  who  took  a  special  tatercit  iu  soch 
matters,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  securing  m  MmH^ai^ 
of  conviction  or  punishment  in  Petty  Session*.  The  pimiflllllii 
allotted  to  criminal  of  the  same  cla^  varied ;  partiy  baonaae  Aera 
might  be  found  tdtting  on  the  bench,  one  day,  a  magiotrsle  of » 
turn  of  mind,  and  the  next  day  an  easy  good-natured  magistrate.     Un^ 
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flty  of  punishment  at  Petty  Seasiona  was  also  owing  much  to  the 
^^iSereni  views  held  by  the  clerks  to  the  magistratos.  With  regard  to 
the  repression  of  mendicity,  there  was  a  fashionable  watering*place 
where  no  beggar  could  be  seen  in  the  streeta,  because  every  vagrant  waj9 
sent  to  gaol  for  twenty-one  days.  In  Cheltenham,  a  b^gar  got  no  more 
tlian  ten  or  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
Tagrants  were  constantly  seen.  If  the  punishment  were  increased,  the 
number  of  such  offences  would  soon  diminish.  If  the  Department  was 
going  to  recommend  cumulative  pimbhme-nt,  to  be  given  in  Petty  Ses- 
aional  Courts,  it  was  both  essential  and  important  that  means  should 
be  devised  by  which  similarity  ol'  conviction  should  be  secured.  It 
was  worthy  of  consideration  whether  that  difficulty  might  not  be  met, 
if  the  Home  Secretary,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  was  to  send  down  to  the  Petty  Sessional  Courts  explanatory 
•tatetnents  as  to  the  way  in  which  certain  obscure  passages  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  should  be  read  by  magistrates.  The  Edac4ition  Act  was 
interpreted  in  that  manner  by  papers  sent  to  School  Boards  from  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Mr,  F,  D,  LoNGE  (Cheltenham)  said  the  Department  ought  fidly  to 
trndezstand  what  was  tlie  class  of  cases,  to  which  they  would  recom- 
mend thia  mode  of  punishment  to  be  applied.     It  was  an  indication  of 
ihe  preeent  state  of  crime,  at  which  we  had  happily  arrived,  that  prison 
reformers  were  discussing,  with  so  much  interest,  what  had,  perhaps, 
Iwen  overlooked  before  as  a  subject  of  very  little  consequence.     This 
obflB  oi  offences  was  precisely  that  which  comprehended  those  persons 
irlia,  although  unquestionably  public  nuisances,  and  proper  subjects  of 
reform >  still  kept  cleat  of  any  serious  crime :  they  got  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, and  committed  the  same  kind  of  offence  over  and  over  again. 
The  same  remark  applied  to  vagrancy*     In  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza.-^ 
beth,  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  vagmncy  by  making  it  a  capital 
oience.     Experienee  aeetued  now  entirely  to  feivour  an  application  of 
the  cumulative  system  to  punishment  for  small  offences;    but  still 
toniQ  objections  might  be  made  to  its  adoption.     One  might  be  that, 
by  inflicting  upon  minor  offenders  a  serious  punishment,  they  would 
be  tttken  out  of  the  category  of  a  rather  privileged  class  of  prisoners, 
aadroadQ  criminals  of  a  worse  class  than  before.     This  would  convert 
what  might  be  termed  harmless  criminals  into  a  more  dangerous  and 
oimave   class   of  offenders.      Another   objection   might   be   raised, 
ifliither  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  place  the  application  of  the  preven- 
tive principle  to  small  offences,  in  the  hands  of  magistrates  at  Petty 
Seroons.     Some  magistrates  werealresidy  so  severe  upon  young  offend- 
tn  that  the  public  sometimes  fancied  that  great  cruelty  had  been 
n       »o5icted,  and  the  Home  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  interfere. 
H  _     Mr.  Barwick  Bakxir  explained  that  his  proposal  waa  to  refer  the 
^^^iidiction  of  heavy  punishment  to  Quarter  Sessions, 
^Bi^fiir  Jofor  Shale  referred  to  the  Criminal  Code,  and  pointed  out 
^WBI^  if  the  resolution  wore  passed  in  its  present  form,  a  long  interval 
^Uld  be  left  between    what  they  were  seeking  to  provide   against 
•o<i  what  the  Criminal  Code  was  attempting  to  provide  against,     ^ 
^^>de  contained  a  section  on  cumulative  sentences.     It  was  prin* 
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italice,  and  was,  ^erefore^  inserted  with  a  vievr  of  being  considered. 
The  section  ran  tbiis : — *  That  when  any  person  not  unUerigouig  pun* 
iahment  for  any  offenc6  is  conTicted  of  two  offences,  for  eiwh  of  which 
he  might  have  been  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour,  he  may  be  sentenced,  on  the  second  conviction,  to  seven  yefttiT 
pen^  servitude  in  respect  of  the  two  offences/  According  to  thia 
section  in  the  Criminal  Code,  the  punishment  to  begin  with  was  two 
years,  whereas  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  would  commence  with  two  montha^ 
imprisonment,  for  minor  offences.  An  entire  interval,  therefore,  wis 
left  between  tiiose  two  periods ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  reao> 
lution  to  provide  for  iU  The  period  did  not  go  on  doubling  from  the 
first,  because  it  leaped  from  two  years  to  seven  years,  from  eeven  to 
fourteen,  and  ao  on.  It  was  for  the  Department  to  consider  wbeliier 
that  was  not  an  imperfection  In  the  terms  of  the  resolution. — Mr, 
Baker  explained  that  no  gap  was  left,  because  the  doubling  would  go 
on,  Oii  injinitum,  if  it  were  possible ;  at  all  events  it  might  continue 
to  the  end  of  a  criminare  life.  If  it  began  with  three  days'  impriaon- 
ment,  the  ninth  conviction  would  be  penal  servitude,  because  it  would 
be  more  than  two  years*  imprisonment.  There  were  two  sepoimte 
points  involved ;  the  one  relating  to  minor  and  the  other  dealing  with 
graver  offences. 

The  PiiEiiiDEKT  remarked  that  the  Criminal  Code  no  doubt  dealt 
with  cumulative  sentences,  but  it  dealt  with  none  unless  the  first 
offence  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  punishment  of  two 
years*  imprisonment.  The  resolution  dealt  with  no  offence  unless  the 
6rst  one  were  sufficiently,  small  to  come  before  the  magistratee  in  m 
summary  way. 

Mr*  F.  Hill  suggested  that  they  had  better  content  themselvoib 
for  the  present,  with  the  measure  in  hand,  and  not  run  the  risk  of 
losing  all  by  trying  to  carry  the  propoad  as  to  two  mouths. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  reply,  referred  to  Sir  George  Amey*9  anecdote  of  the 
advice  given  by  an  old  judge  to  a  young  one,  and  observed  that  the 
former  must  have  been  a  very  wise  old  judge,  who  had  in  view  a 
definite  object — viz.,  to  get  his  salary  with  as  little  trouble  as  poanble. 
Xf  that  waa  his  object,  the  advice  was  wise ;  but  if  his  object  had  been 
to  lessen  crime,  he  would  no  doubt  have  recommended  the  young 
judge  to  state  his  reasons  as  fully  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  criminuLi 
might  be  able  to  understand  his  decisions,  and  thereby  be  prevented 
firom  committing  future  crime.  Mr.  Longe  had  spoken  of  the  miaor 
offences  as  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  drunk  and  disorderly  cases, 
and  of  these  as  being  matters  of  snudl  accoimt.  But,  in  his  own  vkm^ 
the  total  niunber  of  minor  offences  were  doing  more  to  injure  lb* 
natioii  than  the  tot^U  number  of  indictable  offences.  He  considered 
that  the  small  offences  did  a  great  deal  more  harm  to  the  country  than 
the  murders.  Extensive  drunk eunesH  did  &r  more  to  degrade  thts 
nation  than  a  few  murders.  IVIr.  Michael  that  morning  had  justly 
said  there  was  no  one  disease  and  no  one  crime  that  did  not  injure* 
more  or  less,  the  community.  So  great  was  the  mischief  done,  th&l  il 
was  worthy  almost  of  any  measure  to  stop  such  a  vast  evil.  He  did 
not  himself  think  tliere  was  any  fear  that,  by  stopping  a  person  firofli 
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it^g  Bmall  CTimeB,  they  would  drive  him  to  great  onea.     From 
Jong  knowledge  of  thieves,  he  held   strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
off  smaller   crimes   would    tend   materially  to   lessen   larger 
,  and  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  through  the  country. 
^r  Josh  Shale  (who  succeeded  the  president  in  the  chair),  ia 
Bununing  np  the  discussion,  said  the  subject  particuliu-ly  affected  the 
ijlony  with  which  he  waa  connected.     Under  Lord   Carnarvon,  the 
ent  Governor  went  out  with  directions  to  carry  into  force  the  very 
em  recommended   by  tlac  resolution.     When  the  Governor  first 
promulgated  the  suggestion,  the  magiatratea  wore  aghast ;  they  were 
afimid  that  the  power  they  fK>Bses3ed  waa  to  be  taken  from  their  hands, 
and  that  the  Supreme  C<turt  would  monopolise  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
Ticting  all  the  offenders.     The  first  time  the  magistrates  acted  under 
that  direction  of  the  Governor,  the  trials  at  the  Monthly  Sessions  rose 
from  M,  ten,  or  twelve,  per  month,  to  forty.     It  was  said  that  the 
opemtion  of  such  a  principle  woultl  kill  the  Supreme  Court     How- 
ever, it  survived,  and  by  degrees  the  large  numbers  of  men  brought 
Mare  it  decreased.     Then   it   was  said,   *  You  must  have  a  second 
iviflon/     PoBsibly  that,  for  a  time,  was  the  course  to  which  they  would 
baTe  to  submit.     With  regard  to  carrying  oat  the  principle  suggested, 
in  reference  to  small  crimes  triable  before  police  magistrates,  the  effect 
bad  been  most  salutary.     There  was  one  point  affecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  England,  which  he  thought  especially  deserved 
conaideration — viz.,  that  tliC  Press  dealt  somewhat  hardly   with  the 
niagiatratee,  who  received  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  ladies  and 
fentlemen  afler  the  latter  had  read  the  reports  of,  or  comments  on, 
1  ptoceedings  in  Petty  Sessions.     *  How  cruel,'  a  lady  would  exclaim, 
'  *  to  send  3ie  poor  man  to  prison  for  so  long  a  period  for  Btealing  an 
wticie  of  the  value  only  of  twopence  1  '     The  misLake  which  these 
critics  made  waa  that  they  took  the  simple  punishment  by  itself,  with* 
out  all  those  accessories  which,  though  unknown  to  them,  were  perfectly 
weU  known  to  the  magistrates.     It  was  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance that  tlie  public  should  give  the  credit  which  was  due  to  all 
P^jiTions   presiding   in    Petty    Seasions,    whether    those    persons   were 
stip^adanos   (who    had    been    hardly   hit   by  the   Press),  or   private 
gentlemen  who  devoted  so  much  of  their  time,  voluntarily,  e^nestly, 
and  willingly,  to  the  public  good.     Whenever  the  principle  advocated 
10  the  reiMjlution   was  carried   out,   he   hoped  they  would  not  show 
a  sympathy    with    criminals    which,     he    believed,    was    most    in- 
jurious in  its  effects  upon  the  administration  of  justice.     Mr.  Baker's 
Paper  would  doubtless  be  read  with  great   care   and  interest,   for   it 
'fjia   full  of  detail   of  a  practical   character,   imd   treated   the   whole 
ibj^ct  in  a  concise  way.     It  was  not  for  him,  as  chairman,  to  say 
tljeihcr  the  principle   of  the  resolution  was  right  or  wrong,  though 
'"  "haps  his  views  on  the  subject  might  be  pretty  well   understood. 
•  Gre  was  an  admirable  observation   of  Dr.  Wines  which  ought  not  to 
forgotten — viz.,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  dei^troy  the  power  and  the 
for  crime.     This  was  a    strong    thought,    happily   and    briefly 
He    hoped   tliat   the   opening  address  declared   by  Dr, 
^luesy   aa  Preaident  of  the   Stockholm  Cougress,  would  be  read  by 
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everybody.  It  conUiined  the  most  oondcnBed  and  the  beet  review  of 
titc  progress  of  prieon  diecipIiDe ;  and  every  firiend  to  tlie  refbmiAtioii 
of  criminaiii  woiiJd  take  courage  from  it.  With  reference  bo  the  reto* 
Intion^  it  would  not  have  been  seemJy  for  the  Department  iteclf  to 
come  to  any  definite  decision  on  the  subject.  The  better  form  ww 
that  adopted  ;  the  Department  suggested  to  the  CouncU  of  the  Ajbbo* 
oiation  the  consideration  of  the  question. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanbioualy* 


T/iP    Pr 


Ruhs   lately   i:^u€d  6y   the   Secretary  of  State, 
By  Frederic  Hill. 

THE  Act  under  the  powers  of  which  the  rules  lately  Usued 
for  the  management  of  the  ordinary  prisons  in  England,, 
as  distinguished  from  the  convict  prisons,  were  framed  is,  in  its 
principlei^,  almost  identical  with  the  Bill  which,  by  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  time,  now  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  I  prepared  for  the  management  of  the  prisons  in  Scotland ; 
where  I  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  held  the  office  of 
Inspector  of  Prisons,  as  also,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
ttme^  that  of  a  member  of  the  General  Boanl  of  Directors  of  ' 
Prisons ;  and  although  in  its  passage  through  Parliament  the 
Bill  was  considerably  altered,  and,  as  I  venture  to  thinks 
injured^  the  main  feature  of  management  by  the  Government, 
acting  through  a  body  immediately  responsible  to  it,  like  the 
present  Commissioners,  remained.  If,  therefore,  I  am  con*. 
pcUed,  in  several  important  matters,  to  differ  from  the  rules  now 
under  consideration^  ray  doing  so  cannot  possibly  arise  &om  any 
hostility  to  the  Act  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  time  of  prisoners  being  mainly  employed  in  work,  and 
work  being  the  great  means  by  which  they  can  be  trained  to 
habits  of  industry  and  prepared  to  resist  the  temptations  which 
w^ill  beset  them  on  their  liberation,  I  will  first  consider  the 
rules  coming  under  that  head.     The  chief  of  these  are  the  24th 
and  80th  of  the  General  Rules ;  but  these  seem  to  me  quite 
insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  which  ahould 
be  kept  in  view,  and  to  be  mutually  inconsistent ;  for  while,  br 
the  24th  rule,  penal  labour,  much  of  it  wholly  unproductive,  la 
ordered,  and  that  upon  a  large  scale,  by  the  80th  the  governor 
is  directed  to  *  take  care  that  the  labour  of  all  the  prisoners  is 
made  use  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the  best  advantage  to  tiie 
public  service;'  an  instruction  which, taken  literally  and  without 
regard  to  the  trammel  imposed   by  the  24th  rule,  would>  I 
imagine  and  hope,  cause  nine  governors  out  of  ten  to  employ 
their   prisoners  wholly  in   productive   industry,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  labour  which  is  unprofitable. 
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I  had  not  long  entered  on  my  official  duties  in  Scotland 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  only  treadmill  in  that 
country  pulled  down;  and^  durmg  the  whole  time  of  my 
inspectorship,  while  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  useful  and 
profitable  work,  there  was  not  the  slightest  return  to  work 
which  is  unproductive ;  though  eve»  such  employment  would 
have  been  better  than  the  idleness  which  had  previously  reigned 
in  almost  all  the  Scottish  prisons. 

The  measures  to  which  I  trusted  for  the  introduction  of 
useful  labour  into  the  Scottish  prisons  were,  first,  the  appoint- 
ment in  each  of  a  governor  (where,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
Buch  an  officer  did  not  already  exist),  imbued  with  the  great 
importance  of  useful  labour ;  assisted  by  a  body  of  subordinates, 
many  of  them  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  at  least  some 
one  trade,  and  otherwise  well  qualified  to  carry  his  convictions 
on  this  subject  into  efiect ;  and  by  perseverance  I  was  able,  in 
the  majority  of  the  prisons,  even  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
to  whidi  I  have  r^erred,  to  attain  this  object.    After  providing 
suitable  officers,  the  next  thing  was  to  offer  motives  to  the  pri- 
soners themselves  to  enter  cordially  into  the  scheme  of  work, 
though  the  very  pleasure  of  useful  occupation  acted  strongly, 
IS  I  expected,  in  my  favour.     Beyond  this  pleasure,  which,  of 
course,  could  not  be  relied  on  in  all  cases,  it  was  arranged  ^at 
the  quantity  of  food  allowed  to  each  prisoner  should  vary,  as, 
indeed,  the  laws  of  health  require,  with  the  quantity  and  the 
nature  of  the  prisoner's  work.    But  further,  to  add  a  pecuniary 
interest,  it  was  appointed  that  all  a  prisoner's  earnings  above 
the  product  of  an  allotted  task  (estimated  at  ten  hours'  fair 
Isboor)  should  be  placed  to  the  prisoner's  credit ;  to  be  em- 
nloyed  by  him,  under  control,  either  towards  the  support  of  his 
numly  while  he  was  in  prison,  to  indemnifying  the  person  whom 
he  had  injured,  or  in  preparing  a  fund  (this  also  to  be  spent 
onder  control^  for  buying  tools  and  otherwise  securing  a  good 
«tart  on  his  liberation.     These  measures  proved  so  efficacious 
tiiat  it  became  no  unusual  thing  for  a  prisoner  voluntarily  to 
rise  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  to  his  work. 
And  in  furtter  illustration  of  the  good  effect  obtained,  the  fol- 
fo^ving  anecdote  may  be  given  :     On  one  occasion  I  found  a 
^'ttJe  girl  in  the  prison  of  Glasgow  working  hard  to  earn  money 
fpr   the  double  purpose  of  giving  a  small  fund  to  one  of  her 
*^t;ers,  who  was  under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  of  buying 
^c^Oae  decent  clothes- for  herself  on  liberation.    With  this  object 
^'^^  had  been  rising  sometimes  as  early  as  three  o'clock ;  and 
*"t     the  time  of  my  visit  had,  by  her  overwork,  accumulated 
^^«urly  a  pound.     At  another  time  I  found  a  little  boy  in  the 
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game  prison  who  had  worked  more  than  a  hundred  hours,  in  \m\ 
own  time,  to  gain  a  pound  to  send  to  his  mother. 

The  following  anecdote  was  given  in  a  report  to  me  by  the 
governor  of  the  Edinburgh  prison :  *  As  an  instance  of  the 
good  effects  of  the  kind  provision  made  for  industrious   and 
well-behaved  prisoners,  by  the  10th  Introductory  Rule,  in  allow- 
ing them  a  part  of  the  profits  of  their  labour,  may  be  mentioned 
C.  B.,an  engraver,  sentenced  by  the  High  Court  of  .Tosticiftry 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  forge " 
note.     During  the  latter  part  of  his  confinement  ho  worked  at| 
his  own  trade ;  and  earned,  ag  his  own  share  of  the  i)rofiti^»  tht 
sum  of  12^.  7a\  10i<A     He  had  but  a  short  time  done  ivith  his] 
apprenticeship  when  he  was  imprisoned,  and  was  but  an  indif- 
ferent  workman.     He  improved   much  in  prison ;  which   he 
attributed  to  the  undisturbed  attention  whicli  he  was  enabledt , 
in  the  quiet  of  his  cell,  to  give  to  his  work.     He  expressed 
conviction  that  the  long  sentence  had  been  an  advantage 
him.     The  sum  mentioned  was  applied  in  paying  some 
debts  (contracted  previous  to  his  imprisonment)  getting  some' 
good  clothes,  and  procuring  a  passage  to  America,     It  Tivould 
nave  been   very  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  for  him  to  havel 
got  work  again  in  this  country,  as  his  friends  were  unable 
assist  him ;  and  had  he  been  turned  out  without  money,  with- 
out character,  and  'without  heart,  he  would  have  been  i 
great  danger  of  falling  again  into  crimet' 

In  America  the  late  prisoner  led  a  useful  and  respectable 
life.     And  so  much  impressed  was  he  with  the  benefit  that  h&j 
had  derived  from  the  change,  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith,  thej 
Governor  of  tlie  Edinburgh  prison,  to  offer  to  assist  any  othe 
prisoner  whom  Mr,  Smith  might  send  out  to  him,     A 
who  had  evinced  a  desire  to  live  honestly  was,  on  his  liberatian 
aecortlingly  disimtched ;  and  about  a  year  after^vards  Mr,  Smith^ 
had  a  letter  from  this  latter,  stating  that  the  person  referred  to 
above  had  received  him  kindly  and  obtained  employment  fofS 
him,  and  that  he  was  doing  well.  ^ 

A  still  more  striking  instance  occurred  in  the  prison  of 
Aberdeen,  where  a  blacksmith,  employed  during  his  confine- 
ment (a  i^riod  of  two  years)  at  bis  own  trade  earned,  by  overn 
work  more  thjm  40/, ;  25/.  of  which  he  voluntarily  paid  to  the 
person  whom,  by  forging  his  name,  he  had  injured,  to  that 
^mount.  Under  the  operation  of  the  Scottish  rules,  a  oon-^^ 
iderable  class  of  prisoners,  besides  accomplishing  the  purpoees 
enumerated,  paid,  by  their  labour^  the  whole  coet  of  their 
imprisonment. 

Except  that  by  the  24th  General  Rule  an  opportuni 
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given  to  every  prisoner,  after  a  certain  period,  to  chansje  his 
work  from  penal  to  industrial  labour,  and  except  tliat>  on  his 
liberation,  a  prisoner  may  still  receive  a  gratuity,  in  no  case 
exceeding  2/,,  none  of  the  motives  I  have  named  are^  I  regret 
to  flty,  fiirnished  by  the  new  code  of  prison  regulations ;  nor 
ire  there  any  others  offered  in  their  stead.  Moreover,  in  prac- 
tice^  the  proportion  awarded  even  out  of  this  small  gratuity  is 
much  less  than  heretofore. 

Againdt  the  principle  of  gratuities  much  may  reasonably 
be'vrged  ;  but  surely  on  making  an  alteration  approaching  to 
their  abolition,  it  becomes  more  than  ever  desirable  to  enable 
t  prisoner,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  earn  a  fund  on  which  to  live 
while  he  is  seeking  eiopluyment  and  by  which  he  may  buy 
l^eedftil  clothing  or  tools.  Owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the 
gritiiittes  since  the  assumption  of  the  management  of  the 
prisons  by  the  GovemmentjSO  much  difficulty  has  been  thrown 
i&  the  way  of  The  Metropolitan  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
dety,  that,  unless  the  fund  on  which  we  have  hitherto  counted 
can  be  made  good  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  Society  will 
be  so  much  crippled  in  its  exeitions  that  it  will  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  will  be  worth  its  while  to  continue  to  exist. 

According  to  a  report  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Times 

hm  a  correspondent  in  Paris,  in  industrial  employment  the 

English  prisons  are  much  excelled  by  those  of  France,  both  in 

;y   of  work   and  in  productiveness;    nay,  even  Japan, 

has  so  lately  joined   the  community  of  nations,  would 

appear,  on  this  point,  to  be  ahead  of  us ;  unproductive  labour 

biing  there  wholly  rejected,  and  every  prisoner  being  allowed 

a  fthare  of  his  earnings.     The  great  obstacle  which  I  expe- 

neaoed  in  Scotland  to  rendering  work  productive— an  obstacle 

■till  existing  there  and  elsewhere — was   the  shortness  of  the 

pwiod    for  wliich  most  of  the  prisonei"s  were  committed  ;  a 

Iieriod  utterly  inadequate  for  teaching  a  trade  or  any  other 

useful  service,  or  for  training  to  habits  of  industry.     But  only 

bad  practice  be  aboh*shed  (an  evil   as  hurtful  to  the 

themselves  as  to  the  general  community)  and  I  see  no 

PMon  why   every  prison   in   the  country  should  not  become 

nearly  if  not  quite  self-supporting ;  and,  in  addition,  be  made 

prodoctive  of  funds  which  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the 

piaoners^  families  during  the  period  of  confinement  and  to 

themselves  after  their  liberation. 

On  the  high  authority  of  Doctor  Wines,  I  am  able  to  state 
that  besides  many  that  are  nearly  so,  not  fewer  than  fourteen 
priions  in  America  are  wholly  self-supporting ;  viz.,  twelve 
L  State  and  two  local  prisons ;  and 
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of  our  own  convict  pmons  are  nearly  self-supporting ;  while 

that  at  Chatliam  appears  to  be  so  entirely. 

Self-support  in  prison  will  the  more  readily  be  felt  to  be 
practicable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of 
prisoners  are  at  the  best  age  of  life  for  work ;  that,  owing  to 

f;ood  sanitary  arrangements^  they  enjoy  a  degree  of  health  at 
east  equal  to  that  of  the  generality  of  pei^ons  out  of  prison ; 
that  their  food^  while  wholesome  and  sufficient,  is  simple  and 
cheap ;  that  luxuries^  like  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco,  are 
excluded  j  and  that  although  to  render  a  prison  self-supporting 
the  strong  and  hale  prisoners  must,  by  their  work,  make  up  for 
the  feeble  and  sick,  tliis  is  a  burden  far  less  in  amount  than 
that  arising  from  families  of  children ;  from  the  cost  of  which 
prisoners,  except  as  regards  voluntary  contributions  on  their 
part,  are  released. 

Even  if  time  admitted,  which  is  not  the  case,  I  should  not 
deem  it  necessaiy,  before  such  an  audience  as  I  am  addressing, 
to  defend  productive  labour  in  prisons  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  science  of  political  economy ;  though  I  may  mention 
that  in  my  third  annual  report  (that  for  1837),  as  also  in  my 
work  entitled  *  Crimea  its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies/  I 
have  discussed  this  subject  fully. 

With  regard  to  tlie  allegation  sometimes  made,  that,  by  the 
introduction  of  useful  work,  prisons  may  be  made  to  attri 
instead  of  to  repel,  I  beg  to  read  tlie  following  extract  from 
my  tenth  annual  report :— *  I  believe  the  notion  that  the  prisons 
in  Scotland  have,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  their  penal  character 
to   be  quite  unfounded.     On  the   contrary,  1  am   of  opinion,, 
notmthstanding  all  that  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  that  to  the  really  criminal  in  habits  thi 
prisons  were  never  so  much  dreaded  as  at  this  moment.  I  ai 
bute  the  mistake  to  the  superficial  view  likely  to  be  taken  h 
anyone  who  walks  through  one  of  the  present  prisons  in  Sco^ 
land,  and  who  does  not  take  various  matters  into  consideratio] 
which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind.     Such  a  visitor  will  8( 
a  number  of  people  neatly  dressed,  clean^  in  small  rooms  ce; 
tainly^  but  sufficiently  warm^  and  toleraldy  well  lighted^  busily 
engaged    at    spinning,   weaving,    shoe-making,    mat-making, 
knitting,  sewing,  picking  old' cords,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
work;  and  in  his  round  he  will  probably  meet  the  chaplain  and 
teacher,  employed  in  exhortation  and  instruction.     If  he  waits 
till    dinner-time,  he  will  see  the  prisoners  get   a  meal  of  plain 
but  whoJesome   food  ;    aud   if  he  should  possibly  stay  till  bed- 
time, he  may  see  them  comfortably  lodged  for  the  night  in  their 
hanunocks.    And  such  a  visitor  may  say  to  himself,  on  quitti 
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the  prison^ ''  Why^  what  is  there  penal  in  all  this  ?  These 
people  are  probably  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better 
lodged  than  tiiiey  would  be  in  their  own  houses,  or  than  many  an 
honest  man  is  who  never  injured  society !  Such  a  system  must 
set  rather  as  a  premium  to  crime  than  a^terror  to  evil-doers." 

'But  let  the  visitor  reflect  that,  first,  as  respects  the 
honest  workman^  the  prisoner  has  entirely  lost  his  freedom,  and 
ceised  to  be  his  own  master ;  that  he  is  not  only  cut  off  from 
{amily  and  friends,  but  that,  generally,  he  is  deprived  of  com- 
{Nuucnship  altogetlier ;  that  he  must  neither  whistle,  sing,  nor 
shoat;  that  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  except  at 
the  interval  of  exercise,  he  is  confined  within  the  four  walls  of 
his  little  cell ;  Sundays  and  holidays  affording  no  relief;  the  very 
chmges  of  the  seasons  almost  unknown  to  him ;  for  all,  at  least, 
diat  he  can  partake  of  their  charms.  Let  him  think  of  this,  and 
he  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that,  though  the  prisoners  were 
fed  on  turtle  instead  of  barley  broth,  and  slept  on  down  instead 
of  straw,  there  would  still  be  few  applicants  among  the  honest 
workiug  class  for  permission  to  occupy  their  places. 

*  And  let  the  visitor  further  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  criminals,  and  with  their  ideas  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  he  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
distress  must  indeed  be  severe,  and  such  as  to  make  their  being 
at  large  dangerous  to  all  around  them,  before  such  persons 
would  voluntarily  enter  a  prison. 

*  For  what,  owing  generally  to  wretched  training,  are  the 
habits  of  criminals  ?  Idleness,  late  rising,  and  indulgence  in 
drinldng,  smoking,  and  gambling.  And  what  regard  is  paid 
to  these  habits,  however  strong  they  may  be,  on  entering  a 
Scottish  prison  ?  Not  the  slightest.  However  great  a  slug- 
gard, he  must  rise,  the  very  morning  after  his  admission,  even 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  clock  strikes  six.  Then, 
although  he  would  probably  prefer  remaining  in  his  dirt  to  the 
trouble  of  making  himself  clean,  he  must  immediately  wash 
himself,  and  that  dioroughly.  So  soon  as  that  is  done,  he  must, 
if  he  has  been  tried,  begin  a  task  of  labour,  Avith  the  prospect 
of  losmg  his  dinner  if  he  be  sullen  arid  refuse  to  complete  it. 
Should  he  ask  for  a  companion,  he  will  be  at  once  refused. 
Between  times  he  may  Avish  to  comfort  himself  with  a  pipe,  or 
at  least  with  a  pinch  of  snuff;  but  no ;  the  rules  inexorably 
and  most  properly  forbid  all  luxuries,  especially  such  as  foster 
habits  of  expense.  At  dinner  he  may  ask  for  at  least  a  little 
beer;  but  he  is  again  refused;  and  he  finds  that,  however 
much  against  his  will,  he  has  suddenly  become  a  member  of 
A  total  abstinence  society.     As  for  opportunities  of  gambling. 
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he  has  neither  anythmg  to  stake  nor  any  person  with  whoitt^ 
to  play. 

*  When  it  is  considered  how  painful  an  effort  is  general! 
neceBsary  to  break  through  a  single  bad  habit,  it  may  b< 
judged  how  much  a  person  under  such  circumstances  musi 
suffer  ;^  and  it  will  be  seen  that  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
of  the  visitor,  and  excellent  in  itself,  is  often  obtained  with 
much  though  necessary  ]*ain :  and  the  delusion  ivill  be  dia* 
pelled  tliat  the  prisons  have  ceased  to  be  places  of  punishment.*  * 

The  last  observation  that  I  will  make  about  work  is  that 
care  should  betaken  not,  by  attendimce  at  school,  at  chapel,  at 
meals,  or  at  drill,  to  cut  up  the  time  into  shreds;  since  to  b€ 
productive,  work  in  prison,  like  work  out  of  prison j  must  bfl 
contiimons.  With  a  view  to  t!ie  {prevention  of  interruptiona 
to  work  by  instruction,  I  would  recommend  tliat  the  education 
of  the  prisoners,  both  secular  and  religious,  be  given,  as  far  ai 
practicable,  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday. 

By  what  I  have  already  said   it  will  be  seen  that  I  attaci 
great  importance    to    the    selection    and   appointment   of  till 
officers  of  a  prison.     Indeed,  its  importance  is,  in  my  opinioii 
paramount;  believing  as  I  do, that  better  results  are  attainabli 
under  a  good  governor,  aided  by  a  good  body  of  subordinate 
officers,  without  any  code  of  rules  either  to  guide  or  fettetj 
him,  than  by  the  best  possible  body  of  regulations  in  the  hands| 
of  a  governor   but  ill  or  even   indifferently  qualified  for  his 
office.     And  in  support  of  this  view  I  would  appeal  to  general 
experience.     If  any  person   present  be  acquainted  with  an; 
prosperous  enterprise,  whether  it  be  a  railway,  a  bank,  ei 
gincering  works,  or  large  factory,  he  w411,  I  tliink,  find  that 
able  man  has  lieen  chosen  for  the  chief  management,  and  powi 
ungrudgingly  placed  in  his  hands.     All  who  have  read  the  1* 
of  Mr.  Brassey,  whose  least  merit  was  that  he  accumulated  an 
immense  fortune,  must  be  aware  that  it  was  in  this  spirit  that 
he  carried  on  his  vast  undertakings^ — to  take  great  care,  that 
is,  in  the  selection  of  the   men  who  acted  immediately  under 
him,  and  then  to  give  to  these  men  very  large  powers.     In  ik 
word,   it  will  be   seen    that,  great  as  Air.  Brassey  was  as  M 
contractor,  he  was  fully  as  great  as  an  administrator.  ^ 

The  striking  success  of  the  expeditions  to  Abyssinia  and 

'  An  amusing  illustration  of  tlie  difficulty  of  brcaJtinga  habit  w^s  given  in  a 
ooiiyersation  on  the  srubjtx't  which  1  lati'ljr  had  vn\h  a  gtmleman  of  my  &c^|uaint- 
hn^e  who  enjoyH  all  the  adrontagos  ^f  self-control  which  can  be  afford «?d  by  high 
cultivation.  He  sUtted,  tJi»t  hv  had  at  three  sepiirate  times  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
conquer  the  habit  of  i^nuirtfl.kiQg  :  and  thnt  he  would  at  that  moment  pay  down 
a  hundred  gruneaato  be  alle  to  break  through  iL 

*  Tenth  Report  on  the  Prisons  of  Scotland,  page  12. 
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lAsbantee    affords  examples  of  the  same  principle  in   war. 

Indeed,  without  such  trust  as  was   reposed  in   Lord  Napier 

and   Sir  Garnet    Wolseley  the  great  principle  of  individual 

KipoosibilitY  cannot  be  brought  into  full  play. 

1  Afl  bearing  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that  in  a  con- 

■  versation  between  Lord  Napier  and  my  brother^  Sir  Kowland 
^^UU,  the  latter  ha\dng  asked  whether,  during  the  Abyssinian 
^PpipaigTi,  his  Lordship  had  at  any  time  entertained  appre* 
^  himaions  of  failure,  the  reply  was  that  he  had  throughout  felt 

no  fear  of  the  kind,  provided  that  he  was  not  interfered  with; 
adding  that  (to  the  great  credit,  I  may  remark,  of  the  Govern- 
njcDt  at  that  time)  no  such  interference  took  place.     Holding 

IA^e  opinions,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  rule  under  which  the 
sttbordmate  officers  of  a  prison  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Priaon  Commi^ioners  as  a  grave  error :  and  unfortunately 
tUs  rule  i»  embodied  in  the  Prisons'  Act,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  ea^sily  altered ;  though  the  evil  may  be  much  mitigated 
if  the  Commissioners  shall  think  well,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
iothority,  to  act  largely  on  the  advice  of  the  governors.  In 
JScotland  the  subordinate  officers  were  all  nominated  by  the 
governor ;  and  much  of  any  merit  that  might  attach  to  the 
L    prison  management  there    was,  in  my  opinion,  due    to  this 

■  urangement;  an  arrangement  which,  I  grieve  to  add,  if,  by  a 
P    recent  assimilation  of  the  prison   law  of  Scotland  to  that  of 

England,  brought  to  an  end.     Independently,  however,  of  the 

ap|K)intment  of  the  subordinate  officers,  there  are  many  ways 

^       in  which  the  governor  of  a  prison  may  be  interfered  with  ;  and 

■  tbis  in  accordance  with  the  new  rides.  But  I  would  venture 
n     respectfully  to  urge  that  these  powers  of  interference,  whether 

bj  the  Conuniasioners  or  by  the  Visiting  Committees,  be  used 
ifi  sparingly  as  possible  ;  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
high  importance  that  there  should  be  constantly  maintained  so 
vigilant  and  searching  an  inspection  as  will  hold  the  governors 
to  strict  responsibility ;  and  that  no  time  be  lost  in  removing 
such  as  are  found  incompetent. 
H  In  my  own  proceedings  I  relied  principally  on  two  means  : 
W  first,  making  it  practically  felt  that  there  was  no  hour,  by  day 
or  night,  at  which  I  might  not  present  myself  at  the  governor's 

I  gate  I  and,  secondly,  requiring  from  each  governor  a  monthly 
rej)ort,  containing  definite  answers  to  specific  questions ;  so  as 
to  give  me  in  a  short  compass  an  insiglit  into  the  working  of 
hk  prison ;  insufficient  or  evasive  answer  (a  rare  occurrence) 
being  promptly  followed  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  prison. 
By  the  69th  General  Rule  it  is  directed  that  no  subordinate 
officer  shall  unnecessarily  converse  with  prisoners.  Now,  I  can- 
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not  but  think  that  if  officers  be  well  qualified  for  their  duties^ 
the  more  friendly  converse  they  have  ^-ith  the  prisoners  the 
better.  In  the  Belgian  prisons,  which  will  compare  advan- 
tageously with  those  of  most  other  countries,  that  which  is  here 
forbidden  is  absolutely  enjoined ;  the  subordinate  officers  being 
called  upon  to  assist,  in  this  way,  in  every  prisoner's  reforma- 
tion. Moreover,  by  the  new  rules  ^nsits  of  benevolent  persons 
from  the  outside,  if  not  wholly  discountenanced,  are  put  under 
great  restrictions ;  whereas,  if  care  be  taken  in  the  selection^ 
visitors  may  render  valuable  assistance,  not  only  by  the  exer* 
cise  of  a  good  influence  while  the  prisoner  is  in  confinement» 
but  by  the  interest  they  are  likely  to  take  in  him  after  bis 
liberation.  It  seems  particularly  hard  that  Sunday  visits 
should  be  almost  entirely  prohibited,  since,  if  visits  be  likely 
to  have  a  good  influence,  Sunday  is  surely  the  very  best  day 
for  piping  them. 

With  regard  to  the  general  discipline  of  a  prison,  I  am  of 
opinion^ — an  opinion  concurred  in  by  the  best  of  the  govcmora 
who  were  under  my  superintendence— that  while  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  reserve  the  use  of  fear,  the  chief  reliance  should 
be  on  hope.  In  this  action  the  hearty  co*openition  of  the 
prisoners  themselves  may,  of  coui-se,  be  counted  on ;  a  co- 
operation without  which  there  can  be  little  expectation  of 
real  reform,  but  with  which  one  is  pulling  with  the  staroam 
instead  of  against  it 

So  far  as  hope  is  inspired  by  the  rules  regarding  work  T 
have  already  spoken;  but  in  addition  to  this  I  set  a  high  vdue, 
as  I  should  think  most  persons  would  do,  on  the  arrangement 
in  convict  prisons  by  which  it  h  open  to  a  prisoner  by  great 
self-control,  industry,  and  exertion  for  moral  improvement, 
materially  to  abridge  the  length  of  his  confinement ;  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  applied  in 
ordinary  prisons  ;  but  for  this,  as  the  rules  now  stand,  there  is 
no  provision.  Neither  is  there  any  provision  for  the  excellent 
system  of  '  intermediate  imprisonment '  introduced  into  the 
Irish  convict  prisons  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton ;  though  I  think 
its  introduction  into  England  highly  desiiable^  and  see  no  valid 
reason  against  its  application  to  prisons  of  all  kinds*  In  truth, 
now  that  all  prisons  are  under  the  direction  of  Government,  it 
seems  unnecessary  longer  to  maintain  difference  of  treatment 
in  any  of  them. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  has  been  ordered,  as  is  done  by  the  19th 
General  Rule,  that  convicted  prisoners,  during  the  first  part 
of  their  confinement  shall  sleep  on  a  wooden  plank.  Life  m  a 
well-regulated  prison  carries  with  it,  as  I  have  shown  above. 


much  that  is  disagreeable  and  painful  as,  accordiDg  to  my 
tperience,  rendei*8  artificial  addition  needless ;  as  needless  as 
is  sure  to  be  irritating  to  tlie  prisoner ;  who  again,  as  he  can- 
not po^ibly  be  convinced  of  its  necessity,  will  be  likely  to  take 
a  hostile  attitude,  and  to  nurse  a  secret  resolve  to  revenge 
himself,  when  released,  on  society.  How  different,  under 
another  system,  may  be  the  feelings  of  prisoners,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  recorded  in  ray  seventh  annual  report,  that  out  of 
about  fifty  cases  in  which  the  then  admirable  Governor  of  the 

I  prison  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Brebner,  during  the  two  or  three  pre- 
TOUS  years,  had  advanced  smaU  sums  of  money  to  liberated 
prisoners  or  become  security  for  them,  there  were  only  two 
iDStances  in  which  he  had  not  been  repaid  to  the  penny  ;  and 
again,  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  ocx^asion  of  Mr.  Brebner's  un- 
timely death,  there  was  not,  during  a  whole  fortnight,  more 
dian  a  single  offence  In  the  whole  body  of  prisoners ;  while  the 
female  prisoners,  according  to  the  matron's  report,  were  for  a 
lone  time  scarcely  able  to  hokl  up  their  heads. 

In  a  condemnation  of  artificial  punishment,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  include  whipping  and  flogging,  authorised  by  tlio 
57th  General  Rule ;  and  I  may  state,  in  support  of  my  opinion, 
that  during  the  whole  time  that  I  held  the  Office  of  Inspector 
of  Prisons  in  Scotland — a  period  of  twelve  years — there  was 
not  a  single  punishment  of  the  kind  ;  temporary  but  complete 
seclusion  having  always  been  found  sufficient;  and  that  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  instance  of  the  governor  of  a  prison 
expressing  any  desire  for  the  use  of  the  lash.  Notwithstanding 
the  non-use  of  flogging  in  the  Scottish  prisons,  or  rather 
wucurrently  with  the  non-use  (for  the  facts  are  not,  to  my 
mind,  in  any  way  opposed)  the  whole  number  of  punishments 
in  those  prisons  was  small ;  not  averaging  more  than  two  or 
three  per  prisoner  in  a  whole  year ;  while  the  great  majority  of 
the  prisoners  passed  their  time  without  any  punishment, 

I  may  be  forgiven  if,  for  the  more  complete  elucidation  of 
the  subject  in  hand,  I  add  that  during  the  time  mentioned 
above,  while  there  were  in  England  several  cases  of  tiunul- 
Ittous  proceedings  in  prisons,  requiring  special  inquiry,  there 
wu  no  instance  of  this  kind  in  Scotland. 

After  so  much  of  objection  to  the  new  code,  we  may  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  provisions  of  the  55ih  General  Rule,  which 
directs  that  no  prisoner  shall  be  punished  until  he  has  had 
4D  opportunity  of  hearing  the  charges  and  evidence  against 
him  and  of  making  his  defence  ;  thus  manifesting  a  spirit  of 
justice  and  benevolence  which  appears  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  new   code ;   nor   least   of  all,  in  the  42nd   General 
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Rule,  which  directs  that  every  prison  shall  be  provided  with  « 

library. 

As  regards  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  the 
rules  appear  to  me  to  be  unobjectionable  ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  observe  that,  by  the  1 7th  rule,  it  is  ordered  that  facilities 
shall  be  given  to  all  nntried  prisoners  to  work  and  to  follow 
their  respective  employments.  But  among  those  that  are  so 
classed  there  is  another  portion  who  cannot  truly  be  called 
untried,  seeing  that  on  previous  occasions  they  have  been  con- 
victed ;  and  who  therelore  should,  I  think,  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  ordinary  prisoners,  and  like  them  compelled  to 
work,  as  also  to  live  on  simple  diet.  The  cost  of  their  maiii- 
tenance  has  to  be  borne  by  some  one  ;  and  it  is  surely  fairer 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  burden  should  be  on  their 
shoulders  rather  than  on  those  of  the  taxpayers.  Seeing,  too, 
that  imprisonment  for  simple  debt  has  been  abolished,  and 
tliat  those  now  imprisoned  for  debt  are  persons  who  refuse, 
criminally  refuse,  to  give  up  to  their  creditors  what  is  their 
due^  I  see  no  reason  any  longer  for  having  a  senarate  ward  for 
debtors.  The  old  tenn  *  unfortunate '  as  applied  to  debtors 
would  now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  appropriately  used  when 
speaking  of  creditors.  Even  before  the  abolition  of  imprison* 
ment  for  debt,  I  Avas  sometimes  assured^,  when  visiting  a  prison, 
that  some  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  it  were  in  the  debtors'  side;. 

On  the  general  subject  of  imprisonment  before  trial,  I 
would  express  a  strong  conviction  that  its  duration  ought,  aa 
far  as  possible,  to  be  shortened  ;  among  other  reasons  becaoie 
during  the  interval  the  prisoner  is  in  a  restless  state,  ill-suited 
for  moral  improvement. 

In  a   Paper  which  I  had  some    time   ago  the  honour  of 
reading  before  this  Association  I  urged  an  extension  of  the 
duties  of  the  County  Court  judges  by  giving  them  a  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  an  alteration  which  among  other  ways  might  be 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
time  before  trial.     In  Scotland  a  corresponding  body  of  local      i 
judges  (those  termed,  strangely  enough,    sheriffs   substitute)  fl 
possess  this  authority,  and  use  it  with  the  best  results.     Such  ^ 
addition  to  their  duties  woidd,  of  course,  imply  an  eulargemeot 
of  their  number ;  but  surely  the  consequent  expense  would  be 
wisely  incurred. 

While,  as  I  venture  to  think,  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement  in  the  new  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  English 
prisons,  it  is  encouraging  to  reflect  that,  as  few  of  them  are  of 
Parliamentary  enactment,  they  are,  for  the  most  part«  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  alteration ;  and  with  a  view  to  benefit  by  th( 
facility,  1  would  respectfully  suggest  that,  instead  of 
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ically  condemning,  as  is   done  by  the  present  I'ules,  plans 
^^liich  either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  more  especially  at  home, 
have  been  found  to  work  well,  these  plans  should  be  subjected 

I4o  careful  trial ;  one  rule  or  set  of  rules  being  tried  in  one 
|»rison  and  another  in  another.  Thus  in  some  prisons  let  penal 
^<and  degrading  labour  be  dispensed  with,  substituting  such 
work  as  is  both  useful  and  productive,  and  stimulating  to 
industry  by  allowing  a  share  in  the  earnings ;  in  others  let 
there  be  no  artificial  punishment ;  in  others  let  there  be  given, 
with  or  without  the  encouragement  mentioned  above,  the  hope 
of  comparatively  early  liberation  as  a  consequence  of  weU- 
doing ;  and  in  others,  or  in  the  same,  let  the  choice  of  sub- 
ortUnate  officers  be  placed,  in  effect,  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  \  or,  where  the  prison  is  wholly  for  women,  in  those 
of  the  matron. 

However  desirable  may  be  uniformity  of  prison  discipline, 
it  may  be  too  dearly  purchased  ;  and  any  rtffime  which  would 
alittt  out  careful  experiment  and  improvement  and  be  attended 
irith  Chinese  fixedness  would,  indeed,  be  dear  at  any  price. 
Wbat  seems  to  be  the  true  course  is  to  use  the  facilities  which 
tie  new  system  affords  for  careful  experiment,  and  then,  as 
Boon  as  any  alteration  of  existing  practice  is  proved  beyond 
question  to  be  good,  to  make  such  alteration  general. 

K  fixedness  had  been  the  general  rule,  few  of  the  great 
tDd  valuable  changes  in  the  prisons  of  different  countries  to 
which  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  held,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  London,  gave  rise,  could  have  been  adopted  or 
€?en  tried. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  leam 
that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Piisons  to  enquire  and  recommend  on  the  subject  of  prison 
diet  has  made  an  able  report,  which,  while  suggesting  a  positive 
increase  in  nutriment,  will  probably  lea*J  to  much  economy ; 

^vA  it  is  with  additional  gratification  that  I  find  their  recom- 
mendations agree,  in  the  main,  with  a  suggestion  made  by 
myself  twenty -five  years  ago,  to  assimilate  the  prison  dietary 
of  England  with  that  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  good 
in  Scotland  ;  a  suggestion  which,  if  then  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  produced  a  saving  ol"  about  4U,000/.  a  year  ;  in 
other  words,  by  this  time  a  total  of  about  a  million  ster- 
Img, 

I  may  add  that  the  dietary  proposed  by  the  committee, 
which  is  an  approximation  to  the  Scottish  dietary,  has  been 
^lopted ;  and  that  I  am  informed  by  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane 
that  the  reports  on  it  are  very  favourable :  a  result  w^hich, 
when  added  to  by  more  experience,  will,  I  venture  to  hope. 
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lead  to  a  yet  further  accordance  betwe^i  the  prison  dietari* 
of  the  two  countries. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Times,  which,  considering  thi 
[loaition  of  that  newspaper,  both  as  an  index  of  public  opinion 
and  a»  an  instrument  in  its  formation,  must  be  cheering  to  ail 
who  have  at  heart  the  improvement  both  of  our  prisons  and  of 
our  criminal  law,  the  writer,  not  by  way  of  discouragemen 
but  merely  in  recognition  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  fac 
states  that  reformation  is  a  mo§t  costly  work.     So  far,  how- 
ever,  according  to  my  observation,  is  this  from  being  the  case^ 
that,  as  declared  in  one  of  my  annual  reports,  if  at  the  time 
was  writing,  I  had  had  to  arrange  the  prisons  in  my  district  in 
the  order  of  excellence,  that  is  in  their  tendency  to  reform 
criminals  and  to  prevent  crime,  I  might,  with  general  correci 
ness,  have  placed  them  in  the  inverse  order  of  expense ;  and 
know  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  this  rule  does  not  still 
hold  good.     Indeed,  a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Wines  in  regard 
to  the  prisons   in  America  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  self- 
supporting  aS'ords  fresh  evidence  in  favour  of  this  rule ;  foi 
he  states  that  these  very  prisons  are  the  best  in  the  country 
and  have  the  fewest  recommitments. 

Among  the  most  important  experiments  that  can  be  tried  la 
that  of  voluntary  agency  applied  to  adults;  an  agency  which,  sub- 
ject to  an  official  report,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  practical^ 
result,  has  been  so  successful  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  jurist  Jeremy 
Bentham  offered,  about  eighty  years  ago,  to  make  such  aa, 
experiment  by  taking  charge,  on  certain  terms,  of  a 
number  of  criminals  ;  but  that  the  Government  at  that  time 
refused  the  offer.  And  within  the  last  few  years  a  similar 
offer,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was^  made  by  that  long-tried 
and  earnest  prison  reformer  (a  member  of  this  Association)  Mr. 
Barwick  Baker ;  but  again  was  the  offer  met  by  refusal* 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  over-estimate  the  impulse  to  pern 
tentiary  improvement  that  would  have  resulted  from  the 
ceptance  of  Mr.  Bentham's  proposal,  or  that  might  still  result 
from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Barwick  Baker's ;  or,  if  advancing 
age  now  puts  it  out  of  Mr,  Baker's  power  to  undertake  the 
task,  a  similar  offer  from  some  other  man  imbued  with  his 
noble  spirit,  but  not  labouring  under  the  same  weight  of  years* 
By  such  a  trial  a  most  wholesome  emulation  would  be  insti- 
tuted between  official  and  voluntary  management;  an  emu- 
lation to  the  value  of  which  not  all  the  feeling  in  favour  of' 
official  action  engendered  by  forty  years  of  Government  service 
can  make  me  blind. 
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Mr.  H.  W,  Feeeland  read  a  Paper  on  the  *  Mixed  Judicial 
Tribunals  of  Egypt,  and  the  expediency  of  extending  the  sys- 
etn,  or  some  analogous  one,  to  the  provinces  of  European  and 
giatic  Turkey.'  The  new  tribunals  had  only  been  established 
Bxperimentally  for  five  years,  durintr  which  time  the  Judges 
vere  irremovable.  This  period  would  expire  in  1880,  and  it 
[was  therefore  very  desirable  that  public  attention  should  be 
I  directed  U)  such  improvements  and  extensions  as  the  system 
lit  require.  The  extension  of  the  system  to  the  European 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  had  been  originally  contem- 
plated. He  explained  the  composition  of  the  three  Courts  of 
riret  Instance  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal^  in  all  of  ivhich  the 
foreign  judicial  element  preponderates.  In  each  Court  a  foreign 
magistrate,  elected  by  its  members^  presides.  In  the  Courts  of 
First  Instance,  five  members — three  foreigners  and  two  natives 
—on  appeal^  eight  members — five  foreigners  and  three  natives 
—constitute  a  quorum.  In  commerctiU  suits  two  commercial 
lasessors  are  required.  The  codes  of  law  and  procedure  are 
cbiefly  French,  and  of  the  three  judicial  languages — French, 
Italian  and  Arabic— French  is  most  employed.  Mr,  John  Scott, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  Judges,  thought  that  as  the  French  Com- 
mercial Code  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  and  as  England  had  more  than  half  the  trade  of 
Egypt,  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to  her  and  others  if 
Englaud*s  commercial  practice  and  some  more  recent  and 
vmt  free  commercial  systems  had  received  a  larger  amount 
of  consideration.  Mr.  Scott  proposed  to  substitute  three  fur 
fiTe  judges  to  keep  down  arrears,  and  in  commercial  suits  to  call 
in  assessors  only  w^hen  needed,  and  not,  as  now,  in  every  case, 
however  trifling.  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  after  twenty-four  years* 
experience,  had  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  chief  difficulty  in 
adiiinistering  justice  in  the  Levant  and  China  and  Japan  arose, 
not  60  much  from  diversities  in  matter  of  law,  as  from  the 
difference  in  codes  of  procedure.  It  was  procedure  that  wanted 
simplification.  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Dutrieux  were  of  opinion 
[  that  general  criminal  jurisdiction  should  be  conferred  on  the 
new  tribunals.  He  thought  so  too,  and  with  reference  to  the 
i  state  of  things  disclosed  in  the  Report  of  tlie  International 
I  Comixusaion  of  1869-70,  was  surprised  that  it  had  not  been  so 
Intanged  at  the  time.  Dr.  Dutrieux  proposed  that  the  seven- 
teen consular  jurisdictions  should,  so  far  as  penal  matters  w^ere 
concerned,  be  fused  into  one  international  tribunal,  subsisting 
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side  by  side  for  the  present  with  the  new  tribunals,  Mr,  Scott 
thought  that  the  competence  of  the  latter  should  be  extended 
to  disputes  between  natives,  some  of  whom  Dr.  Dutrieux  said 
assign  their  rights  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  new  system.  Evi- 
dence should,  Mr.  Scott  thought,  be  taken  oraUy,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  ^vritten  judgment  in  every  case,  however  trivial, 
should  be  dispensed  with.  These  two  improvements  he  (Mr, 
Freeland)  thought  indispensable.  Dr.  Duti*ieux,  he  said,  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Court  of 
Cassation  as  a  check  on  the  too  great  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  objectx^d  to  the  exception  in  favour  of  consuls,  par- 
ticularly when  they  were  engaged  in  trade.  Mr.  Freeland  next 
noticed  omissions  in  the  codes  as  regarded  patent  rights  and  the 
freedom  and  offences  of  the  press,  which  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  law.  The  intervention  of  the  public  ministry  in  civil  pro- 
ceedings should,  he  thought,  be  dispensed  with.  The  position 
of  the  Viceroy  and  his  property  with  respect  to  the  new  tri- 
bunals had,  he  believed,  undergone  a  great  change  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commission  ot  Inquiry,  of  which  7  Ir.  Rivers 
Wilson  and  M,  de  Lesseps  were  members.  He  then  referred 
to  the  return  to  power  of  Nubar  Pasha,  the  author  of  the 
mixed  judicial  system,  and  he  wished  the  new  tribunals  Grod 
speed.  Referring  to  the  expediency  of  extending  the  new 
system,  or  some  analogous  system,  to  the  provinces  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey,  he  paid  a  passing  tribute  to  Midliat 
Pasha,  the  author  of  the  Vilayet  system,  and  of  the  Turkish 
Constitution >  whicli  he  hoped  to  see  re-established  and  accom- 
panied by  the  appointment  by  the  Sultan  of  a  European 
Minister  of  Justice,  or  of  an  Ottoman  IMinister  of  Justice 
approved  by  the  Great  Powers.  Such  a  Minister,  Palace  in- 
triguers, women  and  eunuchs,  and  inmates  of  the  Seraglio,  who 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Turkey's 
misfortunes,  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  overthrow.  After  J 
referring  to  the  importance  to  every  Government  of  creating  afl 
general  impression  of  justice,  he  believed  that  on  the  estab-^ 
lishment  of  a  pure  judicial  system,  well  guaranteed,  the  purging 
of  the  Seraglio,  tlie  removal  of  Palace  intriguers  from  acce^  to  j 
the  Sultan,  quite  as  much  as  on  the  introduction  of  a  Constitu- 
tional political  system,  depended  the  last  hopes  for  Turkey'sJ 
future. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Edwin  Pears  (Conatantinople)  believed  the  Egyptian  syateml 
would  never  be  adopted  by  Turkey.     The   evils  arising  Irom  sepamU 
consular  jurisdictions  bad  never  been  so  great  in  Turkey  as  in  ]%ypt^ 
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and  did  not  require  eo  radical  a  treatment  as  that  of  tranBrerring  the 
'  idicial  authority  to  newly- established  courts  with  a  majority  of 
oreign  judges.  What  was  wanted  waa  to  raise  the  popular  estimate 
the  adimnistration  of  justice.  His  suggestions  to  accomplish  this 
-firstly,  as  Mr.  Freeland  had  also  suggested,  that  the  Porte  should, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Powers,  appoint  a  competent  man  as  Minister 
of  Justice  for  a  term  of  years,  but  eligible  for  re-appointmunt ;  and, 
tecondly,  the  establialiment  of  itinerant  Judges,  who  should  be  clothed 
with  all  the  dignity  possible,  and  who  should  enter  into  the  C4>untry 
towns  as  the  representatives  of  the  Govemment,  but  unsuspected  of 
being  connected  in  any  way  with  local  jealousies  or  sympathies. 
What  was  wanted  was  to  persuade  i>eople  that  the  presumption  was  in 
ttvour  of  the  honesty  of  the  sentence  given  by  the  court. 

Sir  JonK  Smale,  Chief  Justice  of  Hongkong,  spoke  of  the  delicacy 
and  judgment  with  which  all  questions  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
eboiUd  be  handled,  so  as  not  to  appear  to  dethrone  independent 
{^ereigns  or  to  degrade  them  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  subjects.  The 
Japanese,  he  knew,  were  greatly  averse  to  such  jurisdiction.  Too  great 
liberty  for  the  press  was  very  dangerous  in  these  countries,  as  it  might 
nin  too  readily  into  licence. 

I  Mr.  Freeland,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  glad  to  liave  elicited  a 
^>eech  from  Mr.  Pears,  whose  experience  as  a  barrister  practising  at 
Conatantinople  gave  great  value  to  his  remarks.  From  the  sugges- 
tion as  regards  itinerant  judges  he  saw  no  reason  to  dissent.  As 
regarded  the  remarks  of  Sir  John  Smale,  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
le^fling  of  the  Japanese  and  of  other  natives,  having  talked  the  matter 
over  with  several  Orientals  and  with  the  members  of  the  Japanese, 
Chinese^  and  Turkish  Legations  in  London,  as  well  as  with  Mi  J  hat 
Pafiha  and  hia  secretary.  What  he  said  to  them  was,  '  This  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  of  which  you  complain  id  a  lever  with  which  you 
may  go  as  law  reformers  to  your  Governments  and  say.  Improve  your 
laws  and  procedure  and  bring  them  gradually  into  conformity  with  the 
laws  and  procedure  of  countries  more  advanced,  and  then  you  can  with 

I  a  good  grace  ask  other  Powera  to  surrender  the  privileges  to  wliich  you 
object.' 
The  President  observed  that  Sir  John  Smale's  argument  as  to 
flon.interference  with  independent  Powers  might  easily  be  pushed  too 
ia,  and  that  as  regards  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerating  into 
licence,  it  was  desirable  that  press  offences  should  be  corrected  by 
process  of  law,  as  suggested  in  the  paper  read,  and  not  by  the  inter- 
vention of  arbitrary  power ^ 

Mr*  Alfred  Hill  read  a  Paper  on  *  Defects  in  the  Law 
<?f  Deeds/  in  wliich  he  said  the  difference  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  Scotland  relating  to  deeds  was  very  great, 
and  the  advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  Scotch  law,  which 
required  great  care  and  precaution  in  tlie  making  and  execu- 
tion, but  accorded  to  the  deed  a  high  privilege.  A  Scotch 
deed,  however  new,  proved  itself,  ue,^  it  was  admitted  by  the 
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courts  as  prima  facie  good*  In  England  there  was  more  laxit 
in  preparation  and  execution,  and  nnless  a  deed  was  tliirt 
years  old  it  required  to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The  construe 
tion  of  deeds  ditl  not  give  rise  to  much  diffirulty,  as  the  fo 
in  use  were  thoroughly  understood;  but  the  interpretation 
wills,  in  which  testators  use  their  own  language,  was  a  fruitfii 
source  of  litigation.  In  England  a  deed  must  be  *  under  seal 
— a  useful  security  when  few  could  write  and  sealing  wa«  ^ 
reality,  but  now  a  mci*o  form,  as  any  sort  of  mark  was  held  tl 
be  a  seal.  Many  deeds  would  be  valid  without  signatures 
some  without  a  witness;  others  required  two  or  three.  Verj 
oft<*n  magistrate!*  did  not  even  impress  their  fingers  on  lb 
marks  printed  as  seals.  The  law  as  to  alterations  mi  the  fa< 
of  deeds  had  led  to  much  litigation  in  England,  but  not  l 
Scotland,  where  the  law  was  far  more  simple.  In  EngUm 
sheets  and  skins  were  not  required  to  be  connected  except  bjj 
their  purport,  and  now  the  abolition  of  the  progressive  stam] 
rendered  easy  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  sheets.  He  woul 
recommend  that>  except  as  regards  corporations,  sealing  shoul 
be  dispensed  with,  and  deeds  should  be  signed  in  tlie  presenc 
of  two  witnesses,  who  should  sign  an  attestation  clause*  tha 
assimilating  the  practice  to  that  of  the  execution  of  willa  ani 
Scotch  deeds.  The  parties,  or  aay  seven  of  them,  if  there  wed 
more,  should  sign  each  sheet  or  skin ;  alterations  should  h 
made  only  with  the  pen^  and  should  be  mentioned  in  the  attesi 
ation  clause.  The  cost  of  preparing  and  the  labour  of  permtioj 
deeds  might  be  greatly  diminished  by  judicious  legislation.  I 
the  absence  of  any  expression  to  the  contrary,  the  rights  an^ 
duties  of  heirs,  &c.,  might  be  assumed;  a  statutory  interpret 
tion  might  be  given  to  certain  short  expressions,  such  as  *  wi 
cross  remainders ;'  and  certain  well-known  conditions  mi^ht 
deolared  to  be  legal  incidents  without  being  expressed.  For 
more  usual  deeds  forms  might  be  prescribed,  the  legal  inci 
and  meaning  of  which  should  be  declared  by  the  statute, 
thus  much  expense  and  some  risk  of  error  would  be  avoid< 
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Mr.  H.  W,  Boyd  Mackay,  of  Exeter,  read  a  Paper 
*  The  Best  Method  of  Formulating  the  Law.*  *  He  stati  d, 
he  had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  analysing  the  ]\i\ 
decisions  and  statutory  enactments  with  the  view  of  discuvJ 
some  principles  on  which  the  objects  generally  regard/ 
desiderata  might  be  simultaneously  attained,  and  that  he  belT 
he  had  at  last  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  problejn.     He  i 


'  See  Tranifusiiom,  1875»  p*  195;  1876.  p.  300;  aUo  Se^cm^ 
1872-3,  p.  3U;  1874-5,  p.  81, 
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It  that  a  digest  should  combine  a  perfectly  scientific  character 
ith  a  perfectly  alphabetical  form  ;  and  should  present  In  detail 
"  the  material  facts  of  each  abstracted  case,  and  yet  present 
thero  in  such  a  manner  as  should  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
reader  to  peruse  any  of  tJiem  but  those  bearing  on  the  matter 
he  miofht  have  in  hand.  In  explaining  bow  this  purpose  might 
'  iiplished  he  drew  a  parallel  between  law  and  the  natural 

I.  and  pointed  out  that  a  much  closer  analogy  exists 
bt?Lweeu  them  than  is  generally  suspected,  and  that  his  method 
might  be  advantageously  used  for  the  statement  of  any  branch 
of  science.      He  also  severely  animadverted  on  the  waste  of 
energy   in   the   preparation   of  legal  instruments   which   the 
present  state  of  the  law  renders  necessaryj  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  tlie  clauses  which  are  now  usually  inserted  in  such 
^     jDstruments  might  and  ought  to  be  formijdated  into  rules  of  law 
■  operative  under  the  same  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
V  now  adopted  as  express  stipulations.      In  conclusion,  he  ex- 
B  pressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  would  sec  the  ^visdom  of 
"    eipending  a  small  portion  of  the  public  money  on  the  preparation 
of  a  code  which  should  embrace  not  only  the  judiciary  and  statute 
law,  but  also  the  common  forms  of  conveyancing,  and  thereby 
«ave  to  the  profession  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  energy, 
aod  to  the  public  the  great  expenditure  of  money,  which  the 
present  intricate   and   antiquated   state    of    the   law   renders 
necessary. 

Mr.  J.  Quail  read  a  Paper  on  '  The  Vivisection  Act, 
1876/  ^  He  said :  The '  Cruelty  U)  Animals'  Act,  passed  in  1876 
for  the  regulation  of  vivisection,  has  not  effected  a  satisfactory 
M?ttlement  of  the  question,  but  only  re-opened  it  afresh.  The 
Bill  as  originally  introduced  into  the  Flouse  of  Lords  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Conunission  on  Vivisection  than  the  Act  as  passed ;  but  the 
Government  showed  much  vacillation  in  their  conduct  of  the 
measure,  and  altered  its  provisions  to  please  a  section  of  the 
medical  profession,  many  of  whom  had  already  approved  of  it 
*g  it  originally  stood,  Veiy  strong  dissatisfaction  has  been 
ezpwfiscd  in  various  quarters  against  the  present  Act ;  and  a 
vigorous  and  growing  agitation  has  sprung  up  against  it.  The 
Act  fails  to  effect  its  professed  object  of  *  providing  safeguards 
against  painful  experiments  upon  li%^ng  animals/  It  is  a 
ilouble-faced  measure,  containing  provisions  inconsistent  with 
each  other  and  with  the  preamble.     The  intent  of  the  main 

^  ThiB  paper  has  been  published  in  ft  pfkniplilet  form  bj  W«  Wnlbrook,  ISO, 
dnmpton  Eoad,  Loudon. 
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clauses  is  negatived  by  their  restrictive  sub-sections.  Instead 
of  ertendinn^  the  law  on  cruelty  to  animals  to  the  case  of 
animals  subjected  to  painful  experimenti  for  scientific  purposes, 
as  it  professes  to  do,  it  withdraws  such  animals  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  delivers  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  men,  among  whom  the  Royal  Commission  said  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  inhumanity  was  to  be  found.  The  Act  provides  that 
vivisections  shall  only  be  performed  by  those  who  obtain  licences 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  By  Sec.  1  of  Clause  3,  vivisec- 
tions are  only  to  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of  new  discovery, 
but  Sub-sec.  4  allows  of  certificates  being  given  for  vivisections 
for  testing  previous  discoveries.  This  permission  virtuallv 
annuls  the  other,  and  covers  any  experiment  a  licensed  vivi- 
sector  may  choose  to  make.  It  ^vill  legalise  most  of  the  vivisec- 
tional  excesses  detailed  before  the  Eoyal  Commission.  Sec,  3 
requires  the  use  of  anjesthetics,  and  Sec.  4  that  the  animal 
shall  be  killed  before  recovery  from  the  anaesthetic*  But 
the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  others  prove  that 
anaBsthetics  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  severe  or  protracted 
experiments.  Also  that  experimentation  under  anajsthetica  | 
as  a  rule  is  valueless,  as  animals  must  be  in  their  normal  con- 
dition before  true  results  can  be  obtained.  (This  fact  also 
reveals  the  underlying  fallacy  of  vivisection,  since  no  animal 
can  be  in  a  normal  condition  when  undergoing  an  experi- 
ment ;  hence  the  misleading  and  contradictory  results  of  the 
practice.)  Accordingly,  Sub-sees.  2  and  3  provide  for  certificates 
being  granted  allowing  vivisection  without  augcsthetics,  and 
relieving  the  operator  from  the  necessity  of  killing  animals  before 
recovery  from  the  anaesthetic  when  one  is  used.  These  two 
subsections  open  a  door  for  the  most  hideous  tortures  in  the  i 
repertory  of  science,  A  number  of  illustrations  are  given  in 
the  Paper  from  the  evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  from 
scientific  reports  of  the  sort  of  cruelties  that  are  legal  under 
these  provisions.  The  condition  on  which  the  certificates  are 
granted  to  licensees  only  involves  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
offers  temptations  to  casuistry,  in  the  display  of  which,  ac^jord- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  witness  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  many  of  our  eminent  scientific  men  are  most  ac- 
complished. Sec,  5  provides  that  experiments  shall  not  be  per- 
formed in  illustration  of  lectures^ — ^a  very  salutory  provision,  as 
there  was  a  concurrence  of  medical  testimony  before  the  Royal 
Commission  in  regard  to  the  demoralising  eficcts  of  accustom- 
ing students  to  vivisectional  illustrations.  But  by  Sub-sec.  1  of  ■ 
this  clause  certificates  may  be  obtained  permitting  vivisectiaal 
in  illustration  of  lectures,  thus  doing  away  with  the  safeguardl 
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[provided  by  tbis  clause,  just  as  the  other  safeguards  against 
cruelty  in  the  Act  are  annulled.     Although  aniBsthetics  are 
compulsory  in  vivisectional  illustrations  of  lectures,  the  evidence 
already  referreii  to  provea  they  are  of  little  use  as  preventives 
of  torture.     Sec.  5  exempts  the  higher  domestic  animals  from 
vivisection ;    but  again  the  inevitable  sub-section   permits  of 
certificates   being   given  allowing  such  animals  to  be  used. 
Thus  are  all  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  sub-sections.     The  great  defect  of  the  administrative 
ortion  of  the  Act  is  that  its  chief  provisions,  such  as  those  in 
rd  to  the  place  where  the  experiments  are  perfonned  being 
sred  and  open  to  inspection,  and  others,  are  all  permis- 
flve*  aod  need  only  to  be  put  in  operation  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.     The   Royal   Commission  insisted  upon 
such  pro\Hsions  being  made  compulsory,  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
twice  declaretl  he  would  not  alter  the  main  provisions  of  the 
measure,  of  which  the  above  were  two ;  but  the  Government 
altered  them  while  the  Bill  was  passing  through  the  Commons, 
hihI  now  these  regulations  are  only  permissive.     The  Act  in 
these  and  other  respects  enumerated  allows  too  much  power 
and  liberty  of  option  to  the   Secretary  of  State.     He  may 
license  whom  he  pleases,  and  allow  them   to  carry  on  their 
operations  in  private,  exempt  from  inspection;  and  give  the 
licensees  carte  blanche  to  revel  in  torture.    All  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretaries  of  State  also  have  the  same  power;  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  of  them  exercising  it.  The  licensees'  names  are  kept 
secret,  and  no  one  can  institute  proceedings  against  a  licensee 
without  the  written  consent  of  a   Secretary  of  State.    A  valu- 
able piece  of  private  patronage  is  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  who  may,  if  they  please,  use  it  for  party 
ar  jKjrsonal  ends  :  for  the  Act  being  a  secret  licensing  Act,  the 
administration  of  its  patronage  is  ivithdrawn  from  public  criti- 
ciam.     By  the  secrecy  in  which  its  operations  are  enshrouded, 
autl  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  being  necessary  to 
tic  prosecution  of  licensees,  insuperable  difficulties  are  inter* 
posed  to  obtaining  any  conviction  under  the  Act,     Detection 
i  and  punishment  of  breaches  of  the  law  by  fully  empowered 
riviflectors,  who  operate  in  private  and  enjoy  immunity  from 
inspection,  are  made  practically  impossible.     The  Act  really 
provides  no  safeguards  against  cruelty  on  the  part  of  licensed 
I  operators.     It  only  prohibits  vivisection  by  unlicensed  persons, 
I  and  public  exliibitiona  of  vivisection.    But  the  greatest  cruelties 
on  record,  such  as  a  number  of  those  related  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  have  been  performed  by  qualified  vivnsectors  who 
may  obtain  licences,  and  whose  inhumanity  the  Commission  con- 
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demned*  Unqualified  Tivisectors  did  not  need  a  new  Ac 
they  could  be  proBecuted  under  Martin's  Act ;  but  this , 
creates  an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  that  which  never  j 
existed  before,  in  favour  of  the  licensed  phyaiologUt-  It  wa 
the  ruthlesB  t>Drtures  of  qualified  vivisectors,  as  detailed  in  iheii 
works  and  reports,  which  roused  public  opinion  and  called  for 
the  Royal  CommiBsion.  That  Commission  proved  the  truth 
of  most  of  the  charges  made  against  them ;  but  the  Act  which 
has  resulted  from  its  labours  simply  legalises  the  cruelties  theyj 
may  perform  when  licensed.  Hejice  the  Act  is  not  based  ou 
the  ground  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission  that,  *  where 
the  pursuit  of  science  aud  common  corafiassion  come  into  con- 
flict the  ends  of  civilisation  and  morality  require  us  to 
guided  by  the  latter  and  higher  principles.'  Considering  the 
cruelty  and  moral  wrong  involved  in  vivisection,  and  its  un-J 
satisfactory  reBults— many  eminent  scientific  authorities  declar- 
ing that  no  benefit  to  mankind  or  science  has  resulted  from  it,, 
hut  only  ent>r  and  confusion — no  measure  can  be  deemed] 
satisfactory  which  stops  short  of  *  putting  an  end  to  all  experi- 
ments involving  not  merely  tortm^e  but  anything  at  all 
proaching  thereto.' 

Captain  AiiYATT  E,  Amyatt,  Chief  Constable  of  Dorset, 
contributed  a  Paper  on  ^  Repression  of  Vagrancy.'  *  He  said 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  question  is  proved  by  the 
failure  of  the  efforts  for  its  repression  in  nearly  all  European 
countries,  and  in  our  own  land,  where  the  evil  still  exinta, 
despite  more  than  a  dozen  Acts  of  Parliament,  commencing 
with  the  Statute  of  Labourers  in  the  fourteenth  century  down 
to  the  Vagrant  Act  of  the  present  day.  These  measures 
have  proved  ineffectual  because  of  the  general  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  wayfarers  which  runs  counter  to  them,  and  it  appears 
now  to  be  recognised  that  vagrancy  will  never  be  effectually 
dealt  with  except  by  repressing  thoughtless  benevolence,  which 
tempts  it.  Hence  the  formation  of  County  Mendicity  Societies 
on  the  Dorset  system,  which  ensures  bread  to  all  wayfarers, 
and  cuts  off  the  gifts  wliieh  encourage  the  professional  vagrant. 
In  Dorset  the  effect  has  been  to  reduce  vagrancy  during  the 
past  eight  years  by  60  per  cent.,  and  vagrant  committala  by 
63  per  cent,  the  average  expenses  being  75/.  a  year.  The 
same  system  has  been  carried  out  with  success  in  Kent  and 
Herefordshire,  and  its  adoption  is  proposed  in  Bucks,  North- 
ampton,  Leicestershire,  and  other  counties.     Other  schemes. 
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bave  the  serious  defect  that  they  do  not  touch  the  action  of 

the  public ;  wherein  lies  the  real  encouragement  to  vagrancy, 

as  proved  by  the  fact  that  out  of  36,000  vagrants  and  tramps 

in  England  and  Wales,  6,000  only  were  in  vagrant  wards,  th^ 

remainder  bein^  entirely  maintained  by  the   public,  and  the 

amount  thus  diverted  from  real  objects  of  charity  to  support 

an  army  of  idlers  must,  on  the  moderate  calculation  of  one 

dulling  a  day,  exceed  hsJf  a  million  a  year.     The  adoption  of 

the  Dorset  system,  which  gives  food  to  the  needy  and  checks 

this  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  would  be  materially  aided  by 

the  general  appointment  of  the  police  as  assistant  relieving 

officers,  the  division  of  all  casual  wards  into  separate  sleeping 

cells,- and  the  registration  of  professional  beggars.     Do  what 

we  may,  we  can  never  expect  to  see  vagrancy  cease  out  of  the 

had,  and  in  such  times  as  the  present  it  is  certain  that  there 

inD  be  a  considerable  increase ;  but  it  is  our  interest  and  duty 

to  use.  every  endeavour  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  who, 

«mle8sly  wandering  from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village, 

prey  upon  society,  especially  upon  its  poorer  members,  and  are 

«  positive  nuisance,  and  possible  criminals. 
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Is  it  desirable  to  establish  Free  Primary  Schools  throughout 
the  country  ?  By  Jesse  Collings,  Alderman,  and 
Member  of  the  School  Board,  BirminghanL 

THE  principle  of  free  schools  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  almost  every  country  which  has  attempted  to  secure  a 
national  system  of  instruction  for  the  people.  It  has  been 
finally  adopted  by  many  European  nations,  by  the  most 
important  of  our  colonies,  and  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  latter  country,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  popular  education,  and  most  active 
and  liberal  in  its  support,  all  parties  are  united  in  declaring 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  really  effective  system  of 
instruction  except  by  means  of  free  schools.  This  opinion  is 
held  not  only  by  all  political  parties,  but  by  all  religious  sects, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  as  a  body> 
stand  alone  in  their  fear  and  dislike  of  free  schools. 

In  England  also  we  have  practically  admitted  the  principle^ 
and  have  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road  towards  free  education, 
by  demanding  from  the  pupils  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  certain  class  of  children  remitting  the  fees 
altogether. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  question,  it  lies  with  the 
advocates  of  the  present  system  to  show  why  schools  should 
not  be  free,  rather  than  with  the  friends  of  free  schools  to 
defend,  and  plead  for,  a  principle  which  has  been  approved 
and  adopted  by  those  countries  which  are  foremost  and  most 
successful  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Throughout  this  discussion  we  must  remember  that  by  the 
word  *  free '  we  mean  nothing  of  an  eleemosynary  character, 
but  simply  the  non-payment  of  fees  by  children  who  attend 
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adiools.  It  IS  important  to  remember  this,  as  the  free  school 
IB  often  discussed  as  though,  by  some  means  not  explained,  it 
was  a  kind  of  charitable  institution. 

Neither  is  it  a  question  of  expense.  Were  we  to  adopt 
the  free  system  to-morrow,  the  cost  of  the  schools  would 
renmm  the  same.  It  is  the  fair  distribution  of  such  cost  we 
have  to  consider. 

Under  our  Education  Act  of  1870^  this  cost  is  provided  for 
mainly  from  nur  rates  and  taxes  and  partly  from  school  fees. 
TI1U8  we  find  that  parents  who  bear  their  share  of  the  taxation 
—local  and  general — out  of  which  our  national  schools  are 
mamtained,  are  further  taxed  in  the  form  of  school-fees  for 
children  whom  they  may  happen  to  have  at  school.     I  contend 
that  this  is  unjust.    If  elementary  education  were  a  private  con- 
cern, doing  good  to  the  children  alone,  and  having  no  aim  or 
rtference  to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  then  the  parent  should 
not  only  pay  fees,  but  ought  in  justice  to  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  instruction.     In  such  a  case  it  would  be  simple  injustice 
and  epoliation  to  tax  me  or  anyone  for  the  education  of  another 
man'fs  child. 

But  the  one  great  plea  for  national  education  is  that  it  is  a 
State  necessity,  that  there  is  the  gravest  danger  to  tlie  whole 
community  in  allowing  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
Both  at  home  and  abroad  this  feeling  finds  almost  universal 
expression. 

Daniel  Webster,  in   his   remarks   on   the  ])olicy  of  free 

sdiools  in  America,  says : — ^  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal 

system  of  police,  by  which  property  and  life  and  the  peace  of 

society  are  secured.     We  seek  to  prevent  in  some  measure 

the  extension  of  the  penal  cx>de  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and 

eoDsanratiye  principle  of  \irtue  and  knowledge  at  an  early 

age**      It  was  this  view  of  the  matter  which  led  some  of  the 

^  most  wealthy  inhabitants  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago  to 

petition  the  State  for  a  law  to  tax  propeiiy  for  educational  pur- 

'  poses.     They  expressed  their  conviction  that  '  it  is  unsafe  to 

I  live  in  a  community  whose  children  are  suffered  to  grow  up 

without  education.'     It  is  the  same  feeling  which  leads  the 

'  Swiss  people  to  regard  the  free  public  school  as  their  first  and 

(best  possession,  and  to  spend  more  money  on  it  than  they 

spend  on  their  army.     Sir  Charles  Reed  conveys  the  same 

opinion  in  the  following  words,  which  he  quoted  in  his  speech 

to  the  School  Board  a  few  weeks  ago : — ^  An  education  rate  is 

.in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  against  future  and  menacing 

evils,  i^hich  we  ought  to  be  very  well  content  to  pay.     It  is  a 

charge  every  penny  of  which  can  and  ought  to  be  expended 
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to  profit.     Every  child  we  educate  who  would  otherwise  be   _ 
left  in  ignorance  is  a  direct  gain  to  the  commiinity.'  JM 

I  think  I  may  assume  that  we  are  all  now  agreed  that  our 
happiness  and  prosperity,  our  security,  if  not  our  very  existence 
as  a  foremost  nation,  depend  in  a  large  degree  on  the  general 
education  of  the  people.  It  was  this  universal  conviction  which 
led  US  to  endeavour  to  estahlish  a  national  system  of  schools  by  ^ 
the  Act  of  1870.  On  no  other  grounds  can  we  for  a  moment  " 
advocate  or  justify  the  compulsory  clauses  with  the  powders  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  which  the  Act  contains.  M 

To  punish  a  man  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  doing,  or  ■ 
leaving  undone,  that  which  affects  his  own  pleasure  or  con- 
venience alone  would  be  an  act  of  oppression,  but  the  right 
will  be  admitted  to  punish  lilm  for  doing  or  leaving  undone 
that  wliich  affects  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  whole 
community. 

Admitting  then,  first,  that  popular  education  is  a  State 
necessity,  a  question  of  police,  and  that  therefore  the  Stat€  has 
a  right  to  compel  every  child  to  receive  instruction,  then  it 
seems  a  natural  and  desirable  sequence  that  all  schools  and 
teaching  should  be  provided  by  the  State,  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  public  purse*  To  compel  a  child  to  enter  a  school  for  the 
public  good — tlie  only  ground  of  compulsion — and  then  to 
meet  him  on  the  threshold  with  a  demand  for  payment,  seems 
to  me  like  asking  a  policeman  or  soldier  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
expense  connected  with  his  oflSce  and  duties.  Instead  of 
demanding  payment  it  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  pay 
the  pai'ents  a  certain  weekly  sum  for  every  child  at  schooL 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that,  on  the  grounds  of  consistency 
and  common  iaimess,  any  elementary  school  system  instituted 
by  the  State,  and  supported  by  taxation,  especially  if  com- 
pulsory  attendance  forms  a  part,  should  be  absolutely  free. 

Having  looked  at  the  justice  of  the  case  we  may  consider 
for  a  few  minutes  the  policy  and  expediency  of  making  the 
schools  free. 

I  think  that  if  in  1870  there  had  been  a  clear  ground, 
and  that  we  had  touched  this  question  for  the  first  time,  we 
should  have  followed  the  good  example  of  other  nations,  and 
have  adopted  a  system  of  free  education.  But  the  ground 
had  already  been  partially  covered  by  the  denominational 
system,  and  there  was,  and  is  still,  a  strong  conviction  that 
'  free  schools  '  would  act  adversely  to  that  system*  ^VTietber 
they  would  or  would  not  docs  not  affect  the  question,  but 
doubtleas  much  opposition  arises  from  the  feeling  that  tliey 
would* 
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Now  in  this  discussion  I  wish  to  address  my  arguments  to 
those  who  do  not  desire  this  or  that  system  to  be  supported^ 
except  on  the  ground  that  it  will  in  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  manner  secure  elementary  education  to  the  children. 
There  are  those  who  hold,  and  sincerely  hold,  that  mere 
inatraction,  as  they  term  it,  is  of  secondary  importance,  and 
who  r^ard  the  school  as  a  convenient  and  proper  medium  for 
theological  teaching.  To  such  as  hold  these  views  I  can  only 
say,  that  no  body  of  men  should  be  regarded  as  having  any 
vested  rights  in  the  education  of  the  people,  nor  should 
any  theological  or  political  teaching  whatever  be  allowed  to 
chfldren  who  are  compelled  to  attend  elementary  schools, 
snpported,  or  partially  supported,  from  the  public  purse.  I 
am  bound  to  touch  on  this,  because  I  recognise  here  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  free  school  system.  The 
edacation  of  the  people  is  a  great  national  duty,  and  the 
conBcquences  of  the  neglect  of  this  duty  are  so  disastrous  that 
its  pcorformance  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  any  religious 
or  benevolent  association,  however  worthy.  It  can  only  be 
effectively  and  justly  discharged  by  the  people  themselves. 

Another  important  argument  in  favour  of  free  schools  is 
that  the   difficult   question  of  compulsion,   respecting  which 
there  is  still  so  much  difference  of  view,  would,  by  their  ^option, 
be  made  a  very  easy  and  simple  matter.     No  doubt  compul- 
aion,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  have  to  be  used  under  any 
system,  but  free  schools  would  so  largely  increase  the  willing 
attendance  that  it  would  only  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  case 
of  the   most  neglected   children.     This  increased  attendance 
would  be  naturally  expected  on  the  reduction  or  abolition  of 
fees,  and  experience  proves  that  such  is  the  case.     In  Birming- 
ham the  reduction  of  fees  from  Zd.  to  \d,m  any  school  has 
been  invariably  followed  by  a  large  and  immediate  increase  in 
attendance,  and  that,  as  lar  as  can  be  ascertained,   without 
lessening  the  attendance  at  other  and  surrounding  schools. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  in  a 
speech  on  the  subject,  declared  that,  through  the  schools  being 
free,  it  had  been  found  unnecessary  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
bye-laws  which  had  been  made.  In  America  the  results,  as 
regards  attendance,  of  making  the  schools  free  have  been  some- 
thmg  marvellous.  The  *New  York  State '  report  (1874)  says 
that  *  the  statistics  for  the  year  are  distinguished  by  the  unpre- 
cedented ag^egate  and  average  attendance  at  the  schools, 
which  exceeds  fiat  of  any  previous  year  by  several  thousands. 
This  is  not  a  spasmodic  increase,  but  is  the  product  of  an 
uninterrupted  growth  that  has  characterised  the  returns  each 
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year  since  the  schools  were  made  free.    The  free -school  system, 
inaugurated  in  1867,  has  been  so  successfiilly  vindicated  by  its 
results  that  it  may  be  deemed  secure.     Under  its  operation 
the  ag^-ot(ate  yearly  attendance  of  pupik  at  the  public  school^ 
hiXA  iunrcaHed  nearly  eighty-two  tJiousand,  and  the  average  dailjB 
Ittendance  nearly  eighty  thousand.* 

The  *  Connecticut  report'  for  1870  states  that  the  'free 
school  law  has  accomplished  more  than  its  friends  promised  for 
it.  The  actual  results  of  the  first  year's  trial  show  the  wisdoi 
of  the  law.  They  show  that  nearly  six  thousand  children  we 
kept  from  school  by  the  rate  bills.'  The  increase  in  th 
attendance  in  the  year  previous  to  the  adoption  of  free  school 
was  only  432,  while  the  report  of  1871  says  that '  the  increase 
in  the  whole  number  registered  the  first  term  of  free  schools^  as 
reported  last  year,  was  6,208  \  and  for  the  corresponding  term 
now  reported  5»744>  or  an  increase  in  two  years  of  11|952. 
How  beneficent  that  legislation  which  hajs  led  nearly  1 2^000 
children  to  school,  and  thus  to  a  higher  future  1 ' 

Similar  testimony  is  given  in  the  reports  of  Michigan,  Newj 
Jei-sey,  and  other  States :  all  showing  the  remarkable  improvi 
ment  in  the  attendance,  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the 
school  system. 

We  know  that,  as  a  principle,  payment  means  Uoiitation; 
and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  acts  in  this  direction  mth 
regard  to  school  attendance.  To  quote  an  American  statement, 
tit  repels  attendance  by  taxing  it/  I  therefore  claim  for  free 
cbools  the  great  merit  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  neceaailj 
of  exercising  compulsory  powers. 

It  is  strongly  urged  against  free  schools  that  they  are  de- 
grading, and  that  they  tend  to  pauperise  the  people.  It  ia  a 
strange  argument  when  applied  to  schools  for  the  support  of ^ 
which  all  are  taxed.  Already  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  coat 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse ;  and  it  seems  absurd  seriouisly 
to  argue  that  children  or  parents  can  be  degraded  or  pauperised 
by  paying  the  remaining  portion  of  it  from  the  same  fund. 

The  argument  is  more  applicable  to  the  present  system. 
Large  numbers  of  well-to-do  people  now  pay  3f/,  per  week 
for  an  education  which  costs  9^,  or  1^.  These  people  can 
better  afford  to  pay  9f/.  or  l.v.  per  week  than  others  among 
the  poor  can  afford  to  pay  3rf,,  and  yet  they  are  not  required 
to  do  so.  The  argument  is  really  applicable,  though  I  have 
not  heard  it  advanced,  to  denominational  schools,  which  are 
partly  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  and  which,  therefore, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  charity. 

The  free  grammar  schools,  whatever  else  they  did,  have  not 
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pftuperiged  the  middle  classes.  The  real  degradation  is  in  the 
present  sjrstem  of  compelling  poor  parents  to  appear  before  a 
board  to  reveal  their  poverty,  and  appeal  as  paupers  for  the 
remission  of  fees-  Those  of  us  who,  as  members  of  a  school 
board,  have  listened  to  those  appeals,  know  what  humiliation 
is  attached  to  them,  and  liow  painiul  is  the  process,  AVe  know 
that  many  parents  will  keep  their  children  from  school  as  often 
And  as  long  as  possible  rather  than  submit  to  it.  Others, 
again,  resort  to  subterfuges  and  false  statements  in  order  to 
have  the  fees  remitted,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  ages  of 
the  children  are  falsified  in  order  to  keep  them  at  the  \iL  fee 
4IS  infants  as  long  as  possible.  The  incidents  of  such  applica- 
tions are  degrading  in  the  extreme,  and  are  such  as  should 
never  be  allied  to  the  question  of  education.  It  lowers  the 
notion  of  national  education  by  alJying  it  with  pauperism.  It 
divides  the  people  into  classes,  tickets  the  child  of  the  poor  on 
his  CDtrance  into  a  school  with  a  badge  of  poverty,  and  tends 
k\  destroy  that  self-respect  which  it  should  be  the  firat  care  of 
education  to  guard. 

I  will  only  allude  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  who  can, 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay.     The  condition  ol'  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  poorer  classes  changes  rapidly — to-day  they  can 
afford  to  pay — to-morrow,  through  sickness,  loss  of  work,  or 
other  causes  to  which  they  are  subject,  they  are  penniless.     It 
\  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  standard,  or  draw  any  line,  without 
inflicting  hardship  on  those  who  are  just  below  that  line,  and 
especially  on  those  referred  to  by  Bishop  Fraser,  who  are  '  too 
poor  to  pay  the  fees,  and  too  proud  to  o>vn  it.'     Again  I  refer 
to  the  American  experience  on  this  head.     Mr.  Shippen,  when 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Board,  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  friend  in  this  country,  warns  us  against  such  a  system  as 
oar  present  one.     He  says : — '  The  experience  of  all  educators 
and  legislators  in  this  country  confirms  me  in  my  judgment  of 
the  utter  uselessness  of  legislation  for  classes  in  public  schools. 
We  built  our  system  on  pauper  laws.     We  practicaUy  divided 
our  people  into  classes,  and  just  so  long  as  these  foundations 
lasted  was  the  system  a  failure.     This  is  not  only  the  experience 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  of  every  other  State  which  adopted  the 
same  discriminating  principles.' 

We  may  illustrate  the  principle  by  means  of  our  free 
libraries*  These  are  open  to  all,  supported  by  the  rates,  and 
absolutely  free.  I  have  been  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Free  Libraries,  and  I  know  there  are  many  well- 
to-do  people  who  habitually  visit  and  use  these  libraries.  Their 
self-respect  is  not  touched,  they  are  not  degraded  by  having 
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free   reading   rooms   provided,  and  the   free    loan    of 
These  advantages  are  provided  for  all,  and  for  the  use  of  al 
regardless  of  the  ccmdition  of  any.     But  apply  for  a  moment 
the  principles  of  our  present  school  system.     First   tax   the 
people   for   the   support   of   the   libraries,   and  then    demand 
payment  for  their  use,  offering  a  free  ticket  to  those  only  who^ 
could  show  they  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  entrance  fees,     YodH 
would  by  these  means  most  surely  detract  frum  the  popularity 
and  impair  the  uses  of  the  libraries,  and  would  degrade  the 
poor  who  used  them*  fl 

Another  argument  against  free  schools  is  that  they  wouH" 
largely  increase  the  cost  of  education.     This  only  means  that 
the  amount  paid  from  rates   and  taxes  would  be  larger;  the 
cost,  as  I  have  stated,  would  remain  the  same. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  purposes  and  the  interests  for  which 
national  education  is  demanded,  it  seems  altogether  right  that 
this  increased  demand  from  the  public  purse  should  be  made. 
The  cost  of  ignorance,  jiauperismj  and  crime  falls  on  the 
nation  generally,  and  surely  the  cost  of  all  attempts,  whether 
by  the  police  or  by  the  school,,  to  remove  the  causes  of  pau- 
perism and  crime  should  come  from  the  same  source*  It  is 
quite  certain  that  no  money  can  be  better  invested,  and  every 
nation  is  finding  out  that  all  moneys  paid  for  the  education  ofj 
the  people  are  over  and  over  again  repaid*  by  decrease 
crime,  by  improved  murals,  better  health,  increased  powers 
production,  and  by  the  many  other  ways  in  which  the  absenc 
of  criminal  classes  benefits  and  enriches  a  community. 

Besides,  the  actual  extra  cost  in  making  all  schools  firee^ 
would  not  be  large.  The  income  for  the  London  School 
Board  for  the  last  year  was  :  from  Government  grants  9 1,33 It, 
from  the  rates  506,306/.,  and  from  children's  payments  55,813/. 
In  England  and  Wales  the  income  for  the  year  1877  for  aU 
elementary  schools  (both  board  and  denominational)  was  ;  from 
endowments  112,478/.,  subscriptions  786,245?»,  local  rates 
447^7  lOL,  Government  grants  1,313,576/.,  and  from  school 
pence  1,138,270/.  Taking  the  board  schools  alone,  tlie  income 
was:  from  rates  447,710/.,  from  Government  grants  219^918^^ 
and  from  children's  pence  only  195,768/. 

If  we  take  the  town  of  Binningham,  which  is  second  to 
none  in  the  just  and  effective  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
elementary  education  is  carried  on,  we  find  that  the  income 
for  the  board  schools  for  the  year  1877  was:  from  Government 
grant  (1876)  6,332/.,  from  rates  19,217/.  (considerably  in- 
creased  since),  and  from  school  fees  5,186/,  So  that  we  find 
that  an  addition  of  considerably  less  than  a  penny  to  the  ratej 
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would  make  all  tlie  Board  schools,  both  in  Birmingham  and 
1/ondon,  absolutely  free ;  while  for  something  between  an 
additional  \\tL  and  IhL  rate,  the  whole  of  the  elementary 
gcfaools  in  London  could  be  made  free,  and  less  than  an  extra 
U>  rate  would  relieve  the  whole  of  the  children  of  Birmingham 
of  school  fees.  I  do  not  know  if  this  slight  increase  to  the 
rates  would  be  resistetl  as  far  as  London  is  concerned.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  the  leading  provincial  towns,  if  once  convinced 
that  the  interests  of  education  would  be  served  thereby,  would 
cheerfully  tax  themselves  to  the  required  amount*  A  fairer 
Ijid  better  way,  however,  under  our  present  methods  of  rating, 
^uld  be  to  meet  the  expense  by  increased  Government  grants. 
Ifl  this  case  about  \d,  added  to  the  income  tax  would  make  all 
the  schools  IB  England  and  Wales  absolutely  free. 

But  we  are  entitled  to   claim   a  large   reduction   in   the 
actual  value  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  school  fees. 
Por  instance,  take  the  large  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
enforce  compukion  under  the  present  system.      Sir  Charles 
Reed  describes  it  as  *  very  costly,'  employing  eleven   superin- 
tendents and  208  visitors,  at  a  charge  of  26,623/.,  in  London 
done.     A  considerable  part  of  this  amount  would  be  saved  by 
the  willing  attendance  in  free  schools*     Again,  I  find  that  in 
London   the  masters   and   mistresses  are  responsible  for  the 
regularity  of  the  children ;  and  in  every  school  a  considerable 
paitof  their  time  and  attention  (that  is,  the  most  costly  teach- 
ing power)  is  taken  from  the  work  of  instruction  by  looking 
af^er  the  children,  and  in  the  tiresome  and   difficult  task  of 
ending   to   and   collecting   school   fees.      Further,   in    the 
ondon  schools,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Reed,  *  elder  chil- 
dren are  sent  to  look  up  absentees.'     These  elder  children  must 
of  course  be  deprived  of  instruction  thenoselves  while  so  en- 
gaged. 

These,  and  other  drawbacks,  inseparable  from  a  paying 
system,  considerably  reduce  the  value  of  the  school  fees  re- 
ceived. 

But  all  arguments  against  the  cost  of  education  seem 
poor  when  we  contemplate  the  results* 

In  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred he  states  that  the  London  School  Boartl  alone  up  to 
Midsummer  last  had  taken  oiF  the  streets  *  8,500  homeless  and 
destitute  orphan  and  lawless  children.'  Side  by  side  with  this 
id  die  fact  tliat  in  the  whole  of  London  during  the  year,  only 
294  boys  and  60  girls  under  1 6  years  of  age  have  been  arrested 
on  suspicion.  There  is  also  a  statement  of  the  Governor  of 
"fewington  County  Gaol  that  juvenile  prisoners  have  gradu- 
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ally  diniiniahed  in  oumber  from  367  in  1870,  to  146  ia  187 
and  a  report  from  the  Governor  of  Hollo  way  Gaol,  that  in  the 
corresfMiinding  week  (October  3)  there  was  in  his  charge  but 
one  girl  of  school  age,  I  need  not  enlarge  before  tliis  audience 
on  the  meaning  of  these  facts.  M 

Were  a  mine  of  gold  or  silver  to  be  suddenly  discovered  in  ^ 
this  town,  how  quickly  would  comjmnies  be  formed,  money  be 
forthcoming,  and  means  taken  to  develop  the  hidden  treasure, 
and  yet  how  poor  such  a  discovery  would  be  compared  with 
the   power,  capability,  and   riches  lying  hidden  and   trodden 
do'wn  in  that  mental  mine  of  8,500  *  homeless,  destitute,  orphan  • 
and  lawless  children '  which  till  recently  we  have  hatl  in  our 
midst   unprized   and   un cared   for.     If  the   extravagant   and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money  we  have  witnessed  of 
late  had  been  laid  out  in  education  it  would  indeed  have  re- 
dounded, not  only  to  the  profit,  but  also  to  the  honour  and      i 
safety  of  the  country,  M 

In  America  the  expenditure  on  education  was  doubled^ 
during  the  ten  years  1850-60,  and  almost  trebled  during 
1860-70.  In  the  report  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  1877^78  I 
notice  that  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  on  the  public  free 
schools  for  the  year  Wiis  316,423/*  ;  for  building  new  schook 
for  the  year,  34,865/,,  making  a  total  payment,  on  account  of 
schools  for  the  year,  of  351,287/.  in  a  to^vn  with  a  population  of 
about  350,000.  But  I  mil  not  waste  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing by  dwelling  longer  on  the  question  of  cost,  as  it  ought  not 
to  be  seriously  advanced  by  educationists  against  any  change 
which  will  secure  more  effectively  the  object  in  view. 

I  have  now  touched,  somewhat  rapidly,  on  the  leading  ad- 
vantages of,  and  objections  to,  free  schools.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  maintain  that  the  principle  of  free  schools  is  firmly 
established  in  all  countries  wfiere  the  education  of  the  people  is 
successfully  carried  on.  That,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
parents,  schools  should  be  free.  That  free  schools  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  necessity  of  compulsion.  That  they  would  not 
impair  the  self-respect  of  the  parents  and  children,  but  would 
on  the  contrary  do  away  w^ith  those  features  in  our  present 
method  which  tend  to  pauperise  and  degrade  the  poor.  And 
while  generally  more  efleetive  they  would  cost  the  nation  but 
little  more  than  the  present  system.^ 

I  would  ask  in  conclusion  that  in  this  discussion  all  pre- 
judice or  pre*judgment  with  regard  to  any  particular  system 
be  discarded*  There  can  be  no  higher  or  greater  aim  to  engiige 

'  For  inforDiation  respeotdiig  Free  Schools  in  America,  aee  T%e  F^  SehoU 
System  at/ the  United  Btateis,  by  Fraocis  Adamf,  published  by  Chapman  and  W*J1^ 
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t  nation's  attention  than  that  of  the  eJucation  of  the  people. 
It  holds  every  other  question  in  its  hand^  and  the  nation 
which  neglects  it  is  not  secure  either  socially  or  politically* 

I  need  not  say  a  word  about  the  value  of  education  to  the 
iiiiiividuah  I  could  only  utter  what  would  happily  be  regarded 
iQ  a  place  like  this  as  superfluous  commonplaces.  I  will  but 
fcmark  that  were  it  possible  for  any  one  of  us  at  this  moment 
to  be  offered  riches,  honour,  and  every  advantage  possible,  on 
condition  that  we  should  give  up  our  powers  of  reatling  and 
writing  and  all  that  is  connected  with  such  powers,  we  should 
reject  tlie  proposal  with  scorn.  That  which  we  regard  there* 
fore  as  above  all  money,  and  above  all  price  for  ourselves,  we 
fitoald  endeavour  by  the  quickest  and  best  means  to  secure  for 
others,  regarding  not  our  own  prejudices,  or  our  o^m  wishes, 
but  simnly  the  interests  of  the  children  in  tliis  respect*  This 
done  I  feel  sure  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  free  eilucation, 
which  is  growing  so  rapidly,  will  still  more  rapidly  inci-ease, 
until  in  this  country  as  in  others  it  will  be  seen  Uiat  the  *  Free 
Elementar)^  School '  is  the  best,  fairest,  and  most  permanent 
basis  for  national  education. 


On  the  Same.     By  Kev.  W.  J.  Kennedy. 

ON  receiving  a  request    to   read  a  Paper  on  the    above- 
named  subject  I  wrote  to  several  friends  and  acquaint- 
L  mces  who  all  belonged,  as  I  knew,  to  what  is  called  the  Paity 
■  cf  Progress,  in  hope  of  getting  at  all  the  real  pretexts  for  &o 
n  bold  an  innovation.     I  was  pleased  to  find  how  most  of  these 
strong  Liberals,  even  tlie  republican  theorists,  repudiated  any 
sympathy  with  the  pro|>osaL 

One  friend,  a  disciple  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  denounced  the 
proposal  heartily,  complaining  that  the  artisan  class  was  already 
unduly  favoured. 

Another  correspondent,  an  admirer  of  Lagsatle  and  Social- 
ist theories,  did  indeed  tell  me  that  Free  Schools,  along  with 
Free  Dining  Halls,  and  the  provision  of  chea|>  dwellings  by  the 
State,  and  so  on,  were  primary  articles  of  his  creed. 

But  from  one  correspondent  only,  belonging  to  what  is 
called  the  Birmingham  School,  did  I  get  the  enlightenment 
which  I  needed.  The  gist  of  all  he  said  may  be  com|irised  in 
two  points; — First,  That  by  free  primary  schools  it  was  pro- 
posed to  get  all  children  into  school,  by  thus  rendering  compul- 
sion legitimate  and  feasible;  and,  Secondly  and  principally, 
|That,  by   thus  bringing  all  primary  schools  under  the  rate- 
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payers^  the  schools  would  become  secular,  and  tlie  influence  of 
all  religious  ministers  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  especiaUy  (he 
added)  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  course  of  what  1  have  to  say  I  propose  to  reply  to 
these  tw'o  points  just  mentioned,  and  to  offer  a  few  reasons  for  ^ 
deprecating  the  impofiition  upon  us  of  free  primary  schools,       ■ 

I  am  familiar  with  the  worst  parts  of  our  largest  towns,  and 
I  begin  by  admitting  (if  it  can  be  called  an  admission)  that  in 
our  very  largest  towns  there  is  a  quarter  here  and  there — 
nearly  always  the  thieves'  quarter — where  a  free  primary 
school  is  desirable,  even  imdcr  the  present  education  laws,  for 
the  dirtily  clad,  the  degraded,  the  starving,  This^  however,  i*-] 
an  exceptional  thing- 
Let  me  also  guard  what  I  am  going  to  say  from  being  mis- 
represented  by  a^ssevcrating  that  no  one  can  be  more  anxious 
than  I  have  ever  been  to  see  the  ladder  constructed  by  which 
ability  and  merit  can  rise  from  the  very  lowest  to  the  highest 
grade*  Carrie  re  ouverte  aux  talents  has  ever  been  one  of  my 
mottoes. 

1.  In  reply  to  the  allegation  that  the  universally  free 
primary  school  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  children  to  school 
and  to  warrant  compulsion,  I  answer  that  such  parents  as  cannot 
pay  the  weekly  twopence  are  now  able  to  send  their  children 
to  school  without  any  payment ;  because  School  Boards — and 
School  Boards  embrace  more  than  half  the  population — can 
remit  fees  in  their  schools :  and  in  the  case  of  all  other  public 
elementary  schools  the  really  needy  parents  can  obtain  the 
requisite  fees  from  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Inability  to  pay 
the  fee  can  no  longer  be  made  a  pretext  for  not  sending  a  child 
to  fichooL  Those  who  cannot  pay  (and  they  are  extremely 
few)  need  not  pay.  And  I  may  add  that  such  pretext  never 
was  valid ;  for  every  voluntary  school  with  which  I  was  ever 
acquainted  readily  hastened  to  reduce  or  remit  the  fee  to  meet 
the  parent's  case :  so  that,  even  before  the  present  laws,  mere 
poverty  was  never  the  real  ground  for  a  child's  not  attending 
school. 

Such  is  one  sufficient  answer  to  the  allegation  that  univer- 
Bally  free  primary  schools  are  necessary  for  bringing  the  chil- 
dren to  school  And  if  it  be  pleaded  that  some  feel  it  unplea- 
sant to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  the  fee,  see  t«  it,  I  say, 
whether  this  is  not  rather  an  advantage. 

And  who  are  they  who  are  bo  tender?  Who  are  these 
who  object  to  allowing  some  few  poor  people  to  apply  to  the 
guardians  for  the  school  fee  ?    Why  tliey  are  the  very  persons 
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who  would  turn  all  our  primary  schools  into  charity  schools^ 
and  deprive  our  artisaQs  of  that  iDdependence  of  feeling  which 
they  now  have  when  they  send  their  child  to  school  each  week 
with  its  twopence  in  ita  hand. 

2,  In  the  next  place,  I  deprecate  univeraally  free  primary 
schools  as  an  untimely  and  inexcusable  t'j:traimffancet 

Last  year  the  school  pence  amounted  to  1,138,000/.;  and 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  786,000/.      Is  the  country  prepared 
to  sacrifice  these  two  million^  tmnually,  and  to  add  thk  per- 
petual burden  (oh  !  so  needlessly  I)  to  our  yearly  taxation  ?    If 
the  weekly  pence  be  once  done  away  with,  they  could  never  be 
brought  back :  and  with  them  go  for  ever  the  voluntary  sub- 
icriptions.      This  should  make  us  pause — and  a  pretty  long 
pause,  too.     Indeed,  whatever  speculating,  irresponsible  per- 
L    iOQg  (not  uninspired,  perhaps,  by  jealousy)  may  devise,  I  have 
H    hopes  that  no  statesman  would  harbour  such  an  extravagant 
H   project     One  statesman,  the  well-known   Marquis  of  Lans- 
H   dowae,  declared  that  he  would  never  entertain  it  i  and  this  he 
r     said  when  the  weekly  pence  came  to  not  more  than  half-a- 
'      million  yearly.     Moreover,  the  way  in  which  this  help  to  our 
'  tt>ly  overbuiTlened  public  revenue  is  collected  has  two  great 
"1  advantages :  first,  no  expense  attends  the  collection  of 
M>iars'  pence  ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  collected  all  over 
H  the  country  in  small  sums  week  by  week — the  only  way  in 
^  which  such  an  amount  could  be  collected  from  the   manual 
labour  class  except  by  some  heavy  tax  on  their  fuod  ur  clothes. 
And  if  this  revenue  be  once  abandoned,  it  could  never  be 
reimposed  on  the  same  class  in  any  other  shape. 

Of  the  moral  advantage  to  the  parents  arising  from  this 
payment  I  will  speak  by  and  by. 

And  is  this  a  time  when  England  should  rush  into  such  ex- 
travagance ?  when  England  should  needlessly  forego  for  ever 
2,000,000/.  of  public  revenue?  Nay,  when  I  look  at  the 
extra  costliness  of  the  Board  schools,  and  the  expense  of  Board 
elections,  Board  offices,  Board  clerks,  and  so  on,  I  may  say,  is 
this  a  time  when  we  should  add  3  or  4  millions  a  yeai*  to  our 
ratea  and  taxes  ?  For  such,  in  truth,  is  at  the  very  least  the 
meaning  of  universally  free  primary  schools.     Are  the  school 

Iratee  so  light — amounting  already  in  some  places  to  6^/.  and  9(/. 
in  the  pound — that  we  should  be  eager  to  double  or  treble 
Ihem,  and  plant  them  everywhere  ?  Is  the  amount  which  our 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer^  whoever  they  may  be — are 
annually  requiring  so  trifling  that  taxation  is  not  felt  ?  Blessed 
are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case !  but  it  is  scarcely  our 
^caae,      A  Budget  of  between  70  and   80  millions   regularly 
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every  year  is  a  biggish  sum  considering  the  limited  number  oj 
wealth-producers   in   poor  little  Britain :    to   say    nothing 
Supplementary  Votes,  extra   amounts  for  Afghan  wars,  and 
the  like — which^  however  necessary  (and  I  don't  dispute,  the^ 
necessity),  are  nevertheless  very  costly,  ■ 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  would  prefer  listening  ta 
the  advice  of  J.  S.  Mill,  that  we  try  to  pay  off  much  of  our 
National  Debt,  instead  of  embarking  in  such  a  wide  sea  of 
additional  rates  and  taxes  for  the  experiment  of  free  primary 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

I  named  our  National  Debt ;  and  all  people  know  of  that^i 
for  it  is  talked  of  every  year  in  Parliament*  But  all  people 
do  not  know  that  our  municipal  towns  enjoy  a  National  Debt 
of  their  own  to  the  tune  of  more  than  100,000,000/.  This 
escapes  notice  in  any  collective  form,  and  it  goes  on  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  several  millions  a  year,  ^ 

If  indeed  it  can  be  shown  that  the  parents  who  send  their  ■ 
children  to  public  elementary  schools  are  overtaxed  now  and  " 
need  relief  from  such  unfair  burden,  then  perhaps  there  is 
room  for  considering  whether  they  should  not  be  relieved  from 
this  oppression   by    bestowing  a  perfectly  free  education  on 
their  children ;  though  I  would   rather  relieve  them  by  one  o\ 
the  other  schemes,  viz*,  of  Free  Dining  Halls  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, or  by  houses   and   land   sold   cheaply  to  them  by  th<> 
State ;  because  thus  all  the  unmarried  men  and  women  of  the 
wages'  class  would  benefit  as  well  as  the  married  ones:  I  don't 
Bee  why  those  who  have  married  recklessly  should  be  specially 
favoured  and  relieved, 

3,  But  there  is  something  which  impresses  me  even  more     , 
than  the  ej^traimgancv  of  founding  free  primary  schools  in  thisfl 
country  of  ours,  and  that  is  the  injusiive  of  the  thing*     There™ 
are  considerations  which  make  me  think  that  it  would  be  an 
unwise  thing  anywhere.     But  when    I   reflect   upon    all  ihei 
classes  in  onr  old  land  just   above  those  who  fill  the  primary  j 
Bchools,  and  when  I  call  to  mind  their  condition  and  think  how  | 
they  would  be  saddled  with  additional  rates  and  taxes  in  orde 
to  pay  for  these  free  schook*  I  lack  voice  to  express  ray  seiiaa  ] 
of  the  inequitable  nature  of  the  proposition. 

We  sometimes  talk  of  *  the  Poor ' — meaning  the  artisan] 
and  manual  labour  classes.  But  the  nominal  income  does  not 
determine  the  question  of  poverty.  Circumstances  may  audi 
do  render  the  larger  income  far  less  available  than  the  smaller 
one.  And  I  assert  emphatically  that  the  really  poor,  the  real 
sufferers  by  iK>verty,  are  the  brainworkers  and  middle  clashes 
generally   of  this  country— the   medical   men,    the   religioua 
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H  winistefB  of  all  denominatioDS,  the  literary  men,  the  engineers, 
H  the  BTchit^ctfi^  the  salaried  clerks,  the  commercial  travellerg,  the 
H  school  teacljers,  many  lawyers,  many  officers  in  the  anny  and 
■^  navy,  and  my  inquiries  make  rae  add  the  shopkeepers  in  our 
large  towns.  Sufferance  is  the  badge— I  don't  say  of  all  the 
tribe  of  the  middle  classes — but  of  the  mass  of  them,  of  not 
less  than  60  per  cent,  of  them.  With  all  their  struggles  and 
pgins  they  cannot  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  tne  year, 
or  do  80  only  by  the  greatest  care  and  privation.  The  more 
this  is  investigated  the  more  wiU  it  be  found  to  be  simply  true. 
Their  inner  life,  their  hidden  life,  is  a  mine  well  worth  digging 
into. 

4,  I  contend,  fourthly,  that  to  turn  our  public  elementary 

schools    into    purely   charity   schools    would   deteriorate   the 

irtigan  and   manual-labour    class,    that  it  would  he  a  Bmpop 

ai(f)pop,  a  sword  given  t-o  them  wheremth  to  slay  their  moral 

life.    It  would  tend  to  wither  up  what  is  already  too  feeble, 

ii8fnely»   parental   authority,   and   filial   gratitude    and   love* 

Listen  to   a  short    German    fable : — One    workman    says  to 

another  whom  he  sees  to  be  skilful  and  successful,  *  What  do 

jou  do  with  the  surplus  of  your  earnings  ?  *     *  Oh/  replies  the 

sococssful  one,  '  with  part  I  pay  my  debts,  and  the  rest  I  put 

oat  at  interest.'     *  Yon  have  no  debts,'  rejoins  the  first  speaker, 

*n0r  money  out  at  interest*      *  Yes/  says  the  other,  'I  am 

jmying  to  my  aged  parents  the  debt  which  I  owe  for  their 

outlay  on  my  ethication ;  and  the  money  at  interest  is  what  I 

I  am  paying  for  my  children's  education.'  Ought  we  not  to  foster 
»uch  feelings  as  this  in  our  citizens,  instead  of  pandering  to  the 
Worst  side  of  them  ?  Alas  !  parties  seem  contending  which 
iball  most  corrupt  and  degrade  the  artisan.  '  No  Income  Tax 
far  you,*  says  one.  '  Free  Schools  for  you,'  says  another 
bidder.  It  is  a  second  edition  of  effete  Rome :  *  Pancm  et 
Cuncenses/  Oh,  do  not  let  us  corrupt  independence  of  soul  I 
Kever  let  us  forget  how  human  institutions  give  shape  to 
human  character. 
1^  5-  And  now  I  come  to  the  last  jxiint,  to  the  inner  meaning, 
Bbe  gist  of  the  proposal  of  setting  up  at  once  free  primary 
Schools  throughout  the  country,  as  it  emanates  from  some 
"tjuarters.  It  means  the  doing  away  at  one  fell  swoop  with  all 
the  voluntar)^  schools ;  because  the  free  schools,  schools  entirely 
pported  by  rates  and  taxes,  must  be  managed  locally  through 
e  ratepayers  only.  All  free  primary  schools  would,  of  course, 
be  Board  schools* 

Here  we  have,  not  Reform,  but   Revolution.     To   this  I 
reply  that  political    wisdom  and    moderation   seem  rather  to 
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invite  us  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  laws  and  system  which  we 
have,  and  which  have  grown  opon  us.  Poverty  is  no  plea  for 
not  coming  to  school ;  corapalsion  can  be  exercised  everywhere 
in  the  last  extremity,  and  there  is  little  need  for  it  except  in 
the  large  towns^  and  not  much  there  now,  because  there  is  a 
marked,  a  growing  and  regularly  increasing  willingness  to  send 
children  to  school,  as  I  have  learnt  on  good  authority.  If  our 
\^oluutary  schools  are  to  die,  let  us  die  a  natural  death,  and 
not  one  by  violence. 

And  why  not  let  things  have  a  fair  trial  ?  why  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  present  laws  and  system  ?  The  promoters  of  free 
schools  reply  that  they  require  purely  secular  schools  every- 
where.    I  will  not  discuss  that  trite  and  worn-out  topic. 

Test  the  question  of  comparative  efficiency  at  once  between 
Board  schools  and  Voluntary  schools.  Let  a  Conmiission  go 
to  some  big  town^  to  Liverpool  for  instance,  where  there  has 
been  a  capital  School  Board.  Let  the  Commission  examine 
there  so  many  Board  schools  and  an  equal  number  of  Volun- 
tary schools,  and  report  on  their  comparative  efficiency. 
Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear^  perhaps,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  were  the  most  efficient,  although  they  deal 
vnih  the  lowest  part  of  the  population  ?  Then,  too,  let  these 
promoters  of  universally  free  primary  schools  call  to  mind  that 
they  are  jiroposing  to  destroy  an  impoi-tant  element  of  efficiency, 
namely,  the  competition  and  rivalry  which  now  go  on  between 
Boai^  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  Voluntary  schools  on 
other* 
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Dr.  John  Watts,  of  Manchester,  read  a  Paper  on  the 

question.  After  adverting  to  the  shortcomings  in  elementary 
schools,  he  said  the  evils  can  only  be  effectually  removed  by 
placing  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  a  regularly  coustituteJl 
authority,  which  shall  have  no  pecuniary  interest  either  in 
shirking  the  fab  requirements  of  the  code,  neglecting  any  jx>r- 
tlon  of  the  pupOs,  or  in  grinding  the  parents.  According  to 
the  bye-laws  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  children  who 
have  passed  the  third  standard  can  get  half-time  exemption  if 
they  are  beneficially  occupied  ;  and  under  this  rule  a  practice 
has  arisen  of  not  summoning  to  the  Board  rota  or  to  the 
Magistrates'  Court  the  parents  of  any  irregular  pupils  who  are 
in  the  fourth  standard,  even  if  they  be  not  beneficially  occupied. 
Of  com-se  the  schools  lose  pecuniarily  by  this  practice,  and  I 
have  heard  of  an  attempt  to  register  such  children  as  half-timers, 
and  to  claim  payment  for  them ;  that  is  to  say,  an  attempt  to 
abolish  the  code  requirement  of  250  attendances  by  a  sidewind  i 
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^  in  other  words  to  get  paid  for  doing  as  little^  instead  of 
tf  mach,  as  possible  towards  ^  man-making.'  And  the  worst 
ptft  of  tiie  business  is,  that  these  idlers  keep  other  children 
Away  firom  schooL  Of  coarse  no  such  action  would  be  possible 
<m  behalf  of  schools  under  a  public  authority. 

The  compulsory  power  has  done  much  to  increase  the 
legnlarity  of  attendance,  and  although  Manchester  has  been 
remarked  upon  for  the  great  numbers  taken  before  the  mams- 
4rates,  I  doubt  if  they  have  up  to  the  present  time  exceeded  4 
per  cent  of  the  parents;  for  the  persons  with  whom  this 
extreme  measure  is  necessary  are  like  the  Monday  morning 
drunkards :  they  are  the  same  eternal  round,  whose  faces  are  fSi 
fiuniliar  to  the  Bench.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and 
where  compulsion  fails,  experience  seems' to  say  that  free  schools 
would  succeed. 

An^  public  primary  school  teacher  will  be  witness  that  his 
echool  IS  generally  a  grand  display  of  empty  benches  on  Mon- 
day mornings,  and  that  the  pupils  come  in  ^eater  numbers  each 
half-day  until  Wednesday  morning ;    and  that  as  a  rule  the 
remaining  absentees  do  not  turn  up  that  week.      The  explana- 
tion is,  that  with  some  parents  it  is  an  eternal  struggle  for  a 
few  pence ;  it  may  be  from  improvidence  or  from  other  causes, 
but  at  the  School  Board  rota  the  excuses  are  *  no  clogs,'  ^  no 
fees,'  others  have  no  small  change  when  the  fees  are  needed 
and  will  not  send  silver,  or  they  have  no  mon^y  at  all  just  then, 
and' when  Wednesday  comes  *  they  are  not  going  to  pay  for 
half  a  week.'     I  give  here  a  table  showing  the  attendances  at 
three    Board  schools  in  Manchester  on  Mondays — mornings 
and  af^moons — as  compared  with  the  weekly  average,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  weekly  average  is  a  long  way 
helow  the  possible  attandances  : — 


August  and  September,  1878. 
Actual  Attendances  on  Seven  Monday s^  and  Weekly  Averages. 


Monday 
Morning 

Afternoon 

Weekly 
Average 

Morning 
percentage 

Afternoon 
percentage 

Lloyd  Street  .  . 
St.  Matthews  .  . 
Every  Street   .  . 

185 
119 
195 

194 
127 
215 

264 
175 
271 

69-8 
67-9 
72-2 

73-3 
72-8 
74-1 

General  Average .  .  .      69*9 
Deficiency 30-1 

73-4 
26-6 

r 
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So  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  who  do  attend  at  ©oni 
time  during  tlie  week,  are  absent  on  Monday  mornings,  am 
26*6  per  cent  are  still  absent  in  the  afternoons  ;  and  more  thaj 
that  proportion   of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  are  therefoil 
thrown  away,  since  these  irregulars  hinder  the  progress  of  tb 
ritliers  by  their  ignorance  when  they  do  turn  up. 

We  have  in  Manchester  a  Free  School,  the  qualification  fd 
admiBsionto  which  is  the  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  schod 
wage,  and  in  which  bare  feet  and   ragged  clothea  are  familial 
friends,  whikt  attendance  without  breakfast  is  not  at  all  unfre 
qtient.      Yet  this  school  gives  us  no  trouble  at  the  rota,  an^ 
whilst  it  is  a  great  triumph  to  have  to  give  six  prizes  in  thi 
largest  Board  school  to  pupils  who  have  not  missed  more  thai 
six  school  meetings  in  the  year,  it  is  quite  common  in  the  frei 
school  to  have  to  give  more  than  thirty  such  prizes.       Here  i 
the  return  of  seven  Monday  attendances^  compared  with  tin 
weekly  averages  at  that  school : — 

Free  School,  August  akd  Septeiiber,  1878,            ^^1 
Actual  Attendanct^  on  Seven  Mondays^  and  Wtekhj  AvtragM^^^ 

r 

Monday 

Mornings 

301 

Attjemoons* 

Weekly 
Airenig© 

Morning 
percentage 

iitenuMMi    1 
percentAgi    ■ 

SOS 

809 

97*3 

97-8       1 

■ 

Now,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  differences  betwee 

this  school  and   the  Board  schools  for  boys  are  that  wherei 
the  Board  schools  get  a  great  amount  of  attention  firom  tb 
School  Board  officers,  this  gets  none  or  next  to  none ;   becaua 
it  does  not  oecd  it,  whilst  the  mere   absence  of  fees  not  onl 
overcomes  this  want  of  attention,  but  also  secures  2 7 "4  pe 
cent,  more  of  efficiency  on  Monday  mornings,  and  24*4  per  cent 
on  Monday  afternoons,  by  the  large  proportion  of  its  pupil 
who  are  present.     Of  course  this  difference  of  efficiency  Icaseil 
towards  the  middle  of  the  %veek,  until   the  different  school 
reach  an  equilibrium  about  Wednesday. 

If  we  take  a  wider  ra^ge,  and  compare  the  percentage  fl 
possible  attendances  made  in  various  classes  of  sehoola  for 
quarter  of  a  year,  we  shall  still   find  a  very  great  dlffereno 
between  the  schools  where  fees  arc  required   and  where  tlie 
are  not.      And  in  giving  this  return,  I  must  explain   that  i 
Board  schools   about    7    per  cent,   of  fees    are    remitted   o 
accsount  of  poverty  for  three  or  sLx  months  at  a  time,  and  tba 
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at  many  of  the  Church  schools  there  is  a  similar  arrangement 
in  operation : — 

StaUment  showing  Average  and  Actual  Attendances  in  the  different 
Denominational  Schools  in  Manchester,  for  the  Quarter  ending 
/«ne29,  1878. 


Sohools 

Average  School 
time  attendance 

Actual  Weekly 
Attendance 

Percentage     of 
average  on  ac- 
tual attendance 

Church  of  England .            15,790 
School  Board      .     .              7,754 

Bridah       ....              4,945 
Wedeyan.     .     .     .              1,540 
Manchester  Free     .                 305 

19,720 
9,860 
7,967 
5,790 
1,874 
811 

80-70 
78-64 
79-08 
85-40 
8217 
98-07 

The  eflSciency  of  this  Free  School  is,  by  the  simple  absence 
of  fees,  made  17  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  other 
primary  schools^  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is^  that  17 
per  cent,  of  the  present  cost  of  primary  education^  say  roughly 
365,330/.  per  annum,  from  Government,  as  well  as  the  sum 
received  from  parents,  is  thrown  away. 

Of  course,  if  primary  schools  were  made  free  schools,  they 
oonld  no  longer  be  denominational,  and  whatever  good  there  is 
m  denominational  teaching  or  connection  must  be  sacrificed.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  upon  that  subject,  but  I  msh  the 
public  to  understand  clearly  that  they  pay  for  it,  to  enable  them 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  the  price.  And  the  price 
paid  consists  not  in  money  only  but  also  in  a  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  under  present  arrangements. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  asserts,  that  in  large  Poor-law 
Union  schools  the  standards  can  be  got  through  in  much  less 
time  than  is  required  by  the  code,  and  this  in  consequence  of 
the  better  grading  made  possible  by  large  numbers.  But 
proper  grading  is  impossible  in  denominational  schools,  first, 
Decause  of  insufficient  numbers  of  pupils  in  any  given  locality, 
and  second,  because  of  the  desire  of  denominational  managers 
to  keep  the  pupils  in  connection  with  their  own  churches  or 
chapels.  If  the  schools  were  all  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority, 
they  would  be  conducted  with  the  single  view  of  advancing 
education ;  their  appliances  would  be  of  the  best,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  proper  classification  would  be  secured. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr*  Gladstone,  F.R.S.  (London),  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
were  two  theoretically  perfect  views  in  this  matter.  One  was  that  all  edu- 
cation Hlionld  bfj  free*     He  did  not  know  that  they  sliould  stop  at  primary 
Bchools.  He  did  not  see  the  logic  of  that.  There  were»  Indeed,  some  coun* 
triea  in  which  they  made  a  conBiderable  effort  to  give  all  education  free. 
There  was  another  theoretical  view  which  aeemed  perfect — ^that  educa- 
tion should  be  wholly  paid  for  by  the  parent ;  just  as  food,  clothing, 
medicinct  firing,  and  everything  else  the  child  required  were  paid  for. 
As  to  these  two  views,  he  thought  they  would  see  at  once  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  waa  practically  possible,  and  all  they  could  do  in  j 
England  imder  present  circumstances  was  to  have  aome  sort  of  com- 
promise.      The   undesirability  of  raising   rates   too   high  and  other 
reasons  showed  that  at  the  present  moment  they  could  not  hope  to 
have  any  large  extension  of  free  schoob ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  large  number  of  parents  could  not  possibly  meet  the  whole  ex- 
pense*    But  it  was  a  practical  question,  after  all;  because  it  was  impor<^ 
tant  to  see  in  what  direction  they  were  tending :  whether  they  were  to 
make  all  schools  free,  or  to  raise  up  such  a  feeling  as  would  induce 
parents  to  pay  larger  sums  towards  the  education  of  their  childrocL 
It  had  been  contended  by  Mr.  ColUngs  that  with  free  schools  compulsion 
would  be  easier.     No  doubt  it  would ;  but  he  thought  Mr.  Collings  j 
exaggerated  the  amount    of  difference  it  would  make.     The  question 
whether  parents  could  forego  the  shillings  which  the  children  earned 
was  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  mere  question  of  the  payment  | 
of  two  or  three  pence  in  fees.     In  London  it  had  been  found,  on  the  | 
transference  of  free  ragged  schools  to  the  Board,  that  the  chaining  Dfj 
only  a  penny  had  an  important  effect  in  making  the  children 
regular  in  their  attendance,  for   tlie  parents  Uked  to  have  the  whole  ' 
pennyworth  for  which  they  had  paid.     He  did  not  know  that  beoa^ia 
it  was  important  to  the  public  that  children  should  be  educated^  then?- 
fore  the  public  should  pay  for  the  education.     At  present  we  require  ^ 
that  the  parents  should  pay  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  focMi,  clothing, 
and  other  things  which  the  children  need,  although  it  is  important  ta      i 
the  public  that  they  should  be  fed  and  clothed.     It  is  also  very  in^-^l 
portant  to  the  public  that  children  should  be  free  from  disease,  and  IlH 
might  therefore  be  contended  that  free  medical  attendance  should  btt 
furnished  at  the  exj^ense  of  the  State,  or  that  cverjrwhere  there  shouli^ 
be  free  medical  dispensaries  .<mpported  by  the  State.     But  it  should  l>e 
remembered  that  education  was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  xxxd 
that  therefore,  ii'not  the  whole,  at  any  rate  the  bulk,  of  the  education  ahotiJJ 
if  possible  be  paid  for  by  the  parent.     It  is  very  desirable  not  to  le 
that  independence  of  character  which  is  one  of  the  best  featiirea  of 
Eoglish  character.      Also  it  did  not  Keem  to  be  fair  to  the  whole  < 
m unity  that   they  should  have  to  pay  Ibr  the  education  of  a  oerteui^ 
|K)rtion  of  their  number ;  and  especially  was  it  not  iair  to  the  poorer  cl^ui 
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ofistepajers.  The  respectable  working  classes,  who  were  indiiBtrions  and 
aober,  Aod  who  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  their  children  ie 
middle-chiaB  aehools,  woold  at  the  same  time  have  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  tlieir  fellow- workmen  who  only  worked 
vbao  they  liked  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  their  earnings  in  drink.  It 
di0Q}d  be  their  aim  to  raise  up  such  a  manly  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
iie  people  that  they  should  desire  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
Atl&tli  OJH  far  aa  they  could.  It  was  in  that  direction,  and  not  in  the 
odier,  that  he  conceived  their  efforts  ought  to  he  directed, 

Mtb.  Burbort  (London)  observed  that  one  point  which  seemed  to  he 
by  no  means  unimportant  had  only  been  indirectly  referred  to.  She  aU 
hided  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  amoimt  which  tht?  ratepayers  had  to 
|aj  for  elementary  education  that  went  for  the  provision  of  school  aitea 
md  buildings.  Speaking  under  correction,  she  believed  it  to  amount  to 
ihout  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  average  cost  of  each  child  for  site 
Mtd  buildings  was  15**  4c;,  This  was  not  a  permanent  burden,  as  it  was 
id  over  fifty  years ;  and  in  case  of  the  enlargement  of  the  schools, 
'  thirty  years.  That  she  regarded  as  a  reason  at  least  for  the  post- 
Bment  of  the  question  of  free  education  until  the  schools  and  sites 
I  been  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  But  she  trusted  that  feelings  of 
knoorable  independence  would  lead  tlie  working  classes  to  disdain  the 
ibiftLog  to  the  shoulders  of  others  of  burdens  which  they  ought  them* 
lehres  cheerfully  to  assume. 

The  Rev.  Jokn  Breen  (Cheltenham)  said  that  in  the  United  States 
tbey  (Catholics)  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  free  schools^  but  it  was 
ootbecauee  the  schools  were  free,  but  because  they  were  what  were  com- 
Qooly  odled  godless  schools.  They  were  opposed  to  it  also  because  they 
tbomg^t  it  was  unjust  that  that  system  of  education  should  be  enforced, 
lad  ihal  they  were  left  no  option,  but  were  compelled  to  carry  it  out  and 
fay  for  it,  although  they  could  not  use  it,  and  had  already  contributed 
their  quota  to  the  etlucation  of  the  country  by  supporting  a  system  they 
oonld  use.  It  was  practicaliy  imposing  a  fine  upon  those  who  rejected 
iKe  principle  of  godless  education.  He  noticed  the  fact,  not  because  he 
WIS  a  Catliolic,  but  because  the  principle  would  give  rise  to  as  much  diffi- 
culty ill  this  country  as  it  had  in  America.  There  were,  he  beUeved, 
DorB  people  in  this  country  in  proportion  opposed  to  purely  secular 
•cbooli  than  there  were  in  America,  He  Imd  him  self  always  demurred 
toUion  in  toto  as  a  matter  of  principle.  He  did  not  hold  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  children  that  were  bom  under  its 
JTiriadiction.  By  nattu-e  and  by  the  law  of  God  that  duty  belonged  to 
the  paienta,  just  as  much  as  did  the  duty  of  feeding  and  clothing  their 
children.  To  take  the  duty  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parent  and  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  any  public  body  would  be  mischievous  to  society, 
md  especially  so  to  the  family.  Of  course  where  the  parent  was  unable 
to  diichaige  hta  duty — for  which  he  was  responsible  to  Grod  and  to 
Bcuij — it  was  very  right  and  proper  that  the  State  should  assist  him 
to  diKhaige  it.  At  the  same  time  he  quite  accepted  the  principle 
ifagt  H  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  every  parent  did  his  duty 
bjr  lus  children.     He  had  been  manager  of  a  poor  school  for  some  time, 
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and  it  had  never  been  urged  1o  him  as  a  reason,  for  Don-aitendancd 
tlierc  was  a  want  of  the  means  to  pay  the  school  fees.  It  was/bowirvwyi 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  managers  to  deal  with  the  questioa, 
and  no  difficulty  waa  ever  made  in  proper  cases  as  to  the  remission  of 
school  fees.  That  he  believed  was  the  experience  of  the  managers  of 
all  such  schools.  It  was  not  school  fees  but  other  causes  which  kepi 
children  from  school— such  as  the  earning  of  a  few  pence  "t^  selling 
papt^rs  and  otherwise.  He  regarded  the  respectable  poor  as  being  tlie 
bone  and  sinew  of  a  nation,  and  he  felt  certain  that,  if  school  tkm 
were  abolished  to-morrow  in  his  school,  the  bettor  class  of  his  childron 
would  leave  him  in  a  body  and  go  somewhere  eba.  The  parents  sot  a 
certain  store  by  what  they  paid  ibr,  and  were  glad  to  feel  that  they  did 
not  get  their  children *s  education  for  nothing.  It  would  be,  in  hla 
opinion,  a  misfortune  if  in  this  country  there  were  no  schools  to 
poor  parents  could  send  their  children  and  pay  for  them. 

The  Rev.  Bhooke  Lambert  (Tamworth)  said  that  the  queation 
to  whether  rates  fell  upon  owners  or  occupiers  had  a  material  inMuefioe 
on  the  decision  of  thiB  subject.  Mr.  Kennedy  evidently  thought  the 
poor  did  not  pay  rates  at  all ;  Mr.  CoUinga,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  poor  paid  rates  in  rent.  The  question  was  on© 
too  wide  for  discusaion  there ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  bearing  it  had 
on  the  subject  he  would  say  that  he  was  convinced  that  except  in  very 
crowded  neighbourlioods  the  incidence  of  the  ratea  was  almost  wholly 
on  the  landlords.  The  poor  therefore  would  not  in  most  cases  feel  that 
tliey  were  paying  for  their  schools  if  the  rate  was  aubatituted  for  fieea. 
The  impoitance  of  the  matter  was  thii*.  Every  school  manager  wba 
bad  allowed  any  cliildren  to  come  free,  knew  Uiat  with  freedom  hom 
payment  came  irregtdar  attendance.  At  the  same  time  as  compulaoiy 
laws  created  a  conscience  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  that  free  schooU 
would  be  fairly  filled.  He  believed,  however,  that  when  a  large  bodj 
like  the  Birmingham  School  Board  were  in  favour  of  free  schools,  tii« 

eriment  ought  to  be  allowed*  They  would  then  be  able  to  test  th« 
forking  of  free  schools  in  comparison  with  school-fee  schools^  Hiti 
Dwn  impression  was  that  probably  a  result  very  surprining  to  soom 
would  ensue  if  free  schools  existed  side  by  side  with  school-fee  schools, 
The  parents  in  many  cases  would  say,  *  The  education  is  to  be  had  fot 
nothing — ^it  is  worth  nothing.*  There  was  at  least  a  large  ckm^f 
parents  who  judged  of  the  value  of  the  school  by  the  size  of  the  lea 
Anxious  as  ho  felt  that  the  e:xperiment  should  be  tried,  he  could 
hardly  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  abolition  of  fees. 

ilr.  Thomas  W^xes  said  that,  whilst  fully  appreciating  tkt 
benevolent  policy  of  the  plan  of  free  schools  advocated  by  Mr,  Colllngi^ 
he  felt  that  extreme  caution  in  the  adoption  of  any  such  plan  wan 
needed.  Already  our  poor  were  emasculated  and  pauperised  by  Ibe 
mischievous  action  of  a  Poor  Law,  which  gives  a  right  to  live ;  wldA 
meanii,  if  it  moans  anything,  that  A  may  w^iste  his  resourcea,  and  iheo 
have  a  legal  right  to  live  at  B's  expense.  The  laws  of  God  gavo  do 
such  right,  and  the  constitution  of  such  a  right  in  human  law  pkoed  a 
premium  on  and  fostered  improvidence  on  one  band,  whilst,  on 
the  other,  it  presented  a  plea  for  aelfiahness  to  withhold  benevolent 
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don  in  reljtitioa  to  the  really  deserviog  poor.     We  already  held  out 
(11  lenderiog  food  without  kbour ;  and  should  we  enhance  tliia 
blunder  by  holdiufi:  out  the  other,  tendering  education  without 
Wliere  did  society  get  the  right  to  set  aside  the  Divine  mandate, 
by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  live,'    a  mandate  baaed   on 
finite  beneficence,  and  the  source  of  all  civilisation  ?     It  was  a  moat 
riotia  thing  for  aociety  to  weaken  the  sense  of  parental  responsibihty* 
instinct  of  parental  love  was  strong,  and  evidently  designed  to 
the  resf.ionsibilitiea  of  family  lil'e.     The  happiness  of  family  life 
im  indeed  susceptible  of  enhancement  by  a  due  regard  for  its  respon- 
sibilities ;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be  considered  whether  society  was 
not  detracting  from,  rather  than  adding  to,  the  sense  of  our  social  hap^ 
pineas  by  taking  upon  itseli'  the  duties  which  naturally  devolve  upon 
"  e  individtial  and  the  family.    The  rights  of  the  State  in  the  child  con- 
oindj'  with  the  parent  might  be  freely  conceded.     The  right  of  the 
parent  to  neglect  the  child  as  to  feeding,  was  already  legally  denied 
d  provided  against  by  legal  penalty.     By  a  parity  ol"  reasoning,  the 
tate  had  an  equal  right  to  prevent,  by  legal  penalty,  parental  neglect 
education.     The  enhanced  value  of  the  citizen  when  educated  Wtt« 
undoubl^.    it  was  this,  and  Uie  claim  of  the  state  on  its  citizens,  which 
nnderlay  all  the  arguments  for  a  free  education.     But  it  was  a  grave 
4jU6stion  whether  the  duties  of  the  State  on  these  grounds  were  not 
^il£lled  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  parent  did  hiR  duty.     Tlie  argument 
based  on  the  poverty  of  parents  last  niuch  uf  its  force  when  it  was  borne 
in  mind  that  the  direct  expenditure  of  oiu*  labour  classes  in  intoxicating 
drinks  was  somewhere  about  one  hundred  millions  a-year-r-or  one- 
fourth  of  their  earnings;  and  that  the  waste  of  time  and  power  in 
lirinking  was  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  railliona  more.     Of  the 
criminahty  of  the  State  in  fostering  thin  destructive  trade,  and  debauch 
bg  oar  people  to  fill  the  exchequer,  this  was  not  the  place  to  speak. 
Sut  he  gravely  doubted  the  wiidom  of  attempting  to  rectify  or  modify 
tiie  mischief  accruing  from  one  poUtical  blunder  by  the  constitution  of 
another. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Moore  (Cheltenham),  while  complimenting  Mr.  CoUings 
upon  the  ability  and  tone  of  bis  Paper,  thought  that  he  had  failed  to 
prove  the  necessity,  or  even  the  desirability,  of  establishing  free  pri- 
mjtry  schools.  It  would  be  an  unwise  policy  to  surrender  the  large  amount 

»«  nowwiilingly  paid  as  school  fees;  because,  if  they  were  surrendered,  the 
amount  would  have  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country ; 
thoa  impOMng  additional  and  unnecessary  rates.  Blr.  Moore  objected 
totheeatabliahraent  of  free  schools,  as  by  it  a  kind  of  parental  govern- 
ment would  be  introduced,  and  the  influence  of  parents  over  their 
children  would  be  considerably  leaaened,  to  the  injury  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  whole  community.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  feed, 
elotlie,  educate,  and  in  every  other  way  fit  their  children  properly  to 
perform  their  after-life  duties ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  lacked  the 
ability  to  do  so  that  the  Government  should  step  in  and  do  the  work 
for  them.  He  thought  that  the  manhood  and  self-respect^  of  the  nation 
<iepeoded  very  much  upon  its  spirit  of  sbif- dependency,  with  which  it 
Would  be  detrimental  to  interfere.     Thirty  years'  experience  as  a  prac- 
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tioal  educationalist  convinced  him  that  the  Tiews  propounded  by  Mr. 
Ceilings,  aB  to  the  attendance  at  school  being  improved  by  a  free 
system  of  educatiort,  were  imsound.  Those  children  attended  oaost 
r^ukrly  for  whom  the  parents  had  to  pay  a  fair  fee  ;  while  the  scholars 
who  were  most  frequently  absent  were  those  to  whom  a  gratuitoua 
education  was  given,  or  who  had  a  very  small  school  fee  to  pay, 

Mr.  Francis  Day  (Cheltenham)  said  that  his  experience  as  a 
practical  teacher  was  that  the  payment  of  school  fees  secured  good 
attendance  and  regular  attendance,  and  with  that  view  he  was  in 
favour  of  weekly  payments  rather  than  monthly.  Children  ought  to 
be  taught  that  it  was  not  honest  of  them  to  neglect  their  edu(^dcm*  ' 
That  tone  he  had  found  to  lead  to  good  results.  As  &r  as  hia  experience 
went^  it  showed  him  that  the  honest  working  people  were  not  desdintis 
of  being  relieved  of  the  burden  or  responsibility  of  educating  their 
children^  Under  the  present  system,  education,  he  had  no  doubt,, 
would  spread  more  rapidly  than  it  would  under  a  free  system,  and 
they  ought  certiiinly  to  wait  till  the  existing  experiment  had  been 
iairly  and  ftiUy  tried  before  tliey  introduced  a  new  one. 

Colonel  Oldfield  (Dorchester)  observed  that  any  educadocial 
superiority  enjoyed  by  Americans  was  due,  not  to  their  schools,  but  to 
the  careers  which  were  open  to  them.  No  man's  education  was  oooi- 
pleted  at  school.  He  believed  that  the  system  of  State-supported 
achools  was  temporary,  and  had  reference  only  to  the  present  diflUoaa 
caused  by  long  carelessness.  'The  responsibilities  of  parents*  and 
*  a  free  choice  of  schools  for  their  children '  were  the  directions  in 
which  they  ought  to  move.  At  present  the  well-to-do  got  the 
advantage  which  the  poorest  were  debarred  from,  because  their  chil- 
dren were  ragged  and  shoeless.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  might  pay 
the  fees  of  the  poor,  but  now  very  generally  persons  asking  this  favour 
had  to  attend  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Board-room  with  the  ma^  of 
paupers,  and  materially  they  felt  that  their  own  neighbours  would 
class  them  with  such  persons,  and  they  were  besides  degraded  in  their 
own  estimation.  That  was  a  system  which  needed  reform,  for  if  the 
people  came  often  to  the  Board  for  school  fees  they  would  soon  leani 
to  come  for  other  reUef  also.  With  respect  to  the  general  question  he 
would  only  say  that  the  intolerance  of  secularists  was  bidding  fiiir  to 
outdo  that  of  aU  other  persuasions.  The  indictment  preferred  by 
Mr,  Collings  was  too  general.  He  should  have  specified  the  panage 
to  which  he  objected,  or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  condescend  to  particulai»> 
for  In  generalihns  latet  dohs, 

Mr.  Rowland  Ha^mtltok  (London)  said  there  was  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  was,  that  those  who  took  ao 
active  interest  in  education  had  very  heavy  arrears  to  make  up.  No 
doubt  the  first  volunteers  had  done  great  things,  and  those  who  look 
part  in  the  voluntary  system  had  done  so.  At  present  the  question 
was  a  difficult  one.  The  Government  had  remaed  to  allow  free 
ichoob.  There  was  no  other  option  given — ^no  discretion  for  the 
exercise  of  local  will  in  the  matter*  He  could  not  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  said — as  to  the  country  not  being  able  to  alford  the 
expei^e  of  the  system  he  was  dealing  with.     The  country  was  able  Id 
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equally  whether  the  money  was  raised  by  rates  or  by  vohintary 
itiona,  Again,  they  were  very  apt  to  regard  education  m  being 
for  t!:ie  advantage  of  the  child  only,  but  that  waa  not  altogether  true. 
Every  man  must  be  supported  by  labour,  and  if  he  cannot  labour 
him^lf  he  must  live  by  the  fruiu  of  other  people's  labour.  If  you  get 
an  unintelligent  laboxirer  you  have  a  jjerson  who  is  no  good  to  wuciety 
at  all.  If  be  ha;*  not  suiKcient  intelligence  to  turn  the  product  on 
which  he  is  engaged  out  of  his  hands  better  c)r  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  than  he  received  it,  he  is  a  spoiler,  and  not  a  doer  of  work.  If, 
tlierefore,  the  labouring  classes  were  not  intelligent  they  could  not  be 
trusted  u>  do  the  responsible  work  which  the  organisation  and  civili- 
sation of  the  country  renaired.  If,  then,  they  did  not  adopt  in  its 
Hiaral  hardness  the  maxim  tlmt  those  who  do  not  work  shall  not  eat, 
Uiey  were  bound  to  aee,  not  for  their  sakes  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  coimtry  also,  that  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  were 
educated,  and  that  their  intelligence  was  cultivated* 

Mr,  CoLLiNGS,  as  an  advocate  of  free  education,  denied  that  it 
would  take  the  responsibility  out  »»f  the  hands  of  the  parent.  It  only 
said  :  *  Here  in  machinery  supplied  for  you.  You  have  no  longer  any 
exeuae  lor  neglect.*  Free  schools  would  be  provided  for  them,  and  thus 
their  responsibility  would  not  be  lessened  but  increai^.  He  passed 
over  a  great  deal  that  had  been  brought  forward,  and  came  at  once  to  the 
allegation  that  tbey  wanted  to  establish  charity  schools^  How  could 
they  be  called  charity  schools  when  they  were  to  be  supported  by  the  • 
lalee  7  Would  tbey  call  a  town  pump  a  charity  pump  ?  Would  they 
call  the  lamps  in  the  streets  charity  lights  ?  Do  they  call  the  endowed 
SOliooU  charity  schools  ?  Yet  the  poorer  classes  had,  in  many  instances, 
been  kept  out  of  their  part  and  lot  iq  these  schools,  and  the  rich  who 
enjoyed  them  did  not  regard  them  as  charitable  institutions.  Did  the 
children  in  those  endowed  schools^ — the  children  of  the  rich — consider 
that  they  were  objects  of  charity  in  receiving  this  gnituitous  education  ? 
He  passed  by  what  was  said  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan  war  and 
the  six  millions  for  the  Indian  war^  and  came  to  Mr,  Kennedy^s  stfite- 
tnent  that  the  landlord  was  but  the  agent  of  the  tax-gatherer.  His 
pOBilion  was^  that  the  rates  were  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  he  regretted  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Lambert  had  said  on  that  subject.  As  to  general  taxa- 
tion^  let  him  take  the  four  articles,  beer,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  and 
he  asked,  would  it  be  possible  to  deny  that  the  poorer  classes  ptiid  a 
laiger  percentage  of  their  income  to  the  Imperial  revenue  of  the 
cx>untry  than  any  other  class  in  it  ?  It  was  sought  through  the 
jjoverty  of  the  middle  classes  to  prejudice  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Be  had  no  doubt  that  poverty  did  exist,  and  he  was  sorry  for  it ;  but 
'ahal  was  beside  the  subject  in  hand.  He  had  not  gone  through  the 
:Mnatters  to  which  he  desired  to  reply,  as  it  waa  utterly  imposeible  to  do 
«o  in  the  very  limited  time  allowed. 

The  PfiKstDKNT  said  that  their  time  was  so  limited  and  the  dis- 
«UBsion  had  been  so  full,  that  he  would  not  prolong  it  by  exercising 
"Miis  right  to  sum  up.  He  merely  wished  to  endorse  one  obaervation 
^vhich  had  been  already  made.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
^UBome,  as  had  been  assumed  by  some  speakers,  that  if  £ree  schools 
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were  established  one  class  would  be  unfairly  rated  to  pay  for  atiotber. 
Wby  ebould  the  ratepaying  class  niake  no  use  of  the  schoolfl  them^ 
selves  ?  However  averse  farroera  and  shopkeepera  might  at  first  be  to 
send  their  children  to  primary  free  schools,  it  would,  he  believed,  be  ai 
mistnke  to  recognii^  this  as  a  permanent  obstacle  to  a  &ee  school 
system,  and  the  more  so  a&  it  wa»  not  practically  felt  in  America  now, 
and  was  not  ft^lt  in  Scotland  until  very  lately.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Brooke  Lambert,  that  if  a  free  school  system  were  established,  it  should 
be  tried  tentatively  and  on  the  permissive  principle — a  principle 
which,  in  his  opinion,  wa^i  more  applicable  to  primary  education  tbao 
to  most  other  social  exj:»eriments*  He  hoped  that  the  system  of  primary 
free  education  would  be  tried  in  some  of  our  great  towns,  and  he  «iw 
no  reason  why  its  adoption  should  be  inconEtatent,  aa  had  been  tugged, 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Education  Department. 


UNIVERSITIES   EXTENSION.* 

h  it  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of  UniversitieM  im 
England  f 

PROFESSOR  A.  W.  WARD,  Owens  College,  Manchc 
introduced  the  subject  by  reading  a  Paper  on  the  question.' 
In  discussing  it  the  writer  did  not  assume  that  the  omt»probandi 
lay  with  those  who  assert  the  negative,  and  who  maintain  tJiat  it 
is  nnt  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of  universities  in  Gngland. 
But  while  waiving  this  general  historical  argument  he  hopeu  that 
on  the  other  side  no  mistakes  of  past  times  would  be  quoted  as  di*- 
proving  the  expediency  of  present  action.  He  then  continued^ — 
*  To  demand  that  the  number  of  English  universities  should  be 
increased — to  what  extent  I  am  not  now  considering — impli^ 
an  opinion  that  the  existing  number  is  insufficient.  It  consists, 
as  you  are  aware,  of  four;  but  these  four  are  not  homcN 
geneous.  We  iwssess  Mree  teaching  and  examining  universities, 
of  which  one  (Durham)  has  hardly  extended  or  seems  likely  to 
extend  its  operations  beyond  a  local  sphere^and  one  (London] 
which  has  entirely,  so  far  as  its  system  is  concerned,  dissevereo 
the  responsibility  of  examimng  for  cei'tificates  of  knowledge 
from  the  responsibility  of  teaching.  And  with  the  exception  of 
Durham,  the  North  of  England,  which  contains  fully  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  is  entirely  without  a  seat  of 
imiversity  Uie,  One  observation  suggests  itself  immediately 
from  a  recital  of  these  familiar  facts.     The  union  of  all  thi 


*  i^e  TNOuaetitms,  1875|  p.  412 ;  1876|  p.  416. 

'  Thiii  paper  whb  published  in ixkn^ii  in  ^Macmillan'B  Magazine  *  for  Norvmbav 
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Qglish  universities  in  a  single  inatitution  is  out  of  the  question, 
ven  were  it  desirable-     Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  altogether 
dikely  ever  to  become  mere  branches  of  a  single  centralised 
stem  ;  and  for  ray  part  I  think  it  would  be  deplorable  should 
uch  ever  be  the  case.     The  great  defect  of  the   centralised 
ystem,  which  obtained  in  France  till  it  was  recently  inter- 
rupted, was  want  of  freedom  of  teaching.     The  uniformity  of 
study,  which  in  England  has  already  resulted  from   the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  the  University  of  London  examinations, 
bas  already  begun  to  produce  \Xb  consequences.     On  the  other 
liand,  wliile  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  never  become  branches 
ofacentjal  university,  the  University  of  London  will  never 
«£ain  become  a  mere  system  of  colleges,       Nor  is  it  desirable 
ithat  it  should  become  such.      It  is  a  national  benefit  which 
Tjever  will  or  ought  to  be  relinquished,  that  there  should  exist 
in  this  country  examinations  like  those  of  the  Univei-sity  of 
L<mdon^  iinpartitUy  conducted  by  examiners  chosen  from  the 
widest  possible  area^  and  open  to  all  comers.     But  while  a 
single  central  univemty  thus  seems  impossible  in   England, 
this  by  no  means  implies  that  the  professions  and  the  State 
should  not  take  care  of  themselves,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
public  by  maintaining,  establishing,  or  perfecting  more  or  less 
uniform  standards  of  examination  for  admission  to  practice  or 
service.     These  professional  and  State  tests  are  however  things 
^  different  from,  and  yet  quite  compatible  with,  examinations  for 
■  auiversity  degrees.  This  remark  I  venture  specially  to  commend 
H  to  the  attention  of  anyone  present  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
H^jMstion  of  medical  education. 

^Bb  Such,  then»  are  the  means  we  possess.  What  are  the 
^^Kmands  we  have  to  meet?  There  is  a  growing  demand 
throughout  the  country  for  the  highest,  for  what  if  you  please 
1  will  call  the  academical  kind  of  instructinn,  which  is  ex- 
tending in  range  as  it  is  increasing  in  strength.  For  gome  of 
these  studies — such  a«  medicine,  and  various  branches  of 
physical  and  mechanical  science — the  ancient  seats  of  learning 
are  in  a  position  of  relative  disadvantage. 

But  1  am  specially  anxious  to  point  out  that  there  exists  in 
this  cotintry  not  only  a  growing  demand  for  academical  instruc- 
tion ;  there  is  likewise  a  growing  sense  of  the  advantages  and  im- 
prtance  of  university  training,  university  life,  and  university 
influence.  Some  of  the  most  signal  of  these  advantages  least 
need  enumerating,  such  as  the  association  of  students  and 
teachers  in  study  above  all,  and  also  in  daily  intercourse — and 
its  results;  the  formation  of  new  schools  of  learning  and 
research  among  the  flower  of  the  students  and  graduates^  the 
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encouragement  among  the  students  at  large  of  a  systematic  aii4 
sustained  kind  of  study,  the  gradual  elevation  of  tone  and  feel- 
ing among  those  who  live  together  for  high,  or  at  least  pure 
ends,  among  those  who  have  so  lived  together  and  who  still 
retain  their  connection  (though  it  be  a  merely  nominal  one) 
with  their  Alma  Mate}',  ami  among  the  community  around. 
And  this  community  finds  in  the  university  a  centre  not  only 
for  the  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  ol  the  district, 
but  for  a  large  ]>roportion  of  all  its  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
intellectual  progress.  These  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  univer- 
sity education  and  university  life  which  are  recognised  mth  the 
utmost  distinctness  by  nunibei-s  of  men  who  have  never  been 
at  a  university,  and  in  districts  whose  thoughts  and  aspirations 
are  sometimes  believed  to  run  entirely  on  cotton  and  iron. 

No  one  will  seriously  contend  that  so  far  as  university  train* 
ing  is  concerned,  it  Ls  possible  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should 
be  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  entire  country  within  thw 
own  walls,  as  in  times  gone  by*  Nothing  indeed  is  more  striking 
than  the  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  their  undergraduatea 
of  recent  years,  and  in  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
facilitate  and  cheapen  residence  at  the  two  old  universities.  At 
Cambridge  especially  the  increase  of  educational  activity  is 
quite  wonderful  to  anyone  who  has  observed  the  progress  of 
that  university  within  the  last  generation,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  speak  of  Cambridge  any  longer  as  a  university  for  any  one 
class  or  division,  religioue  or  social,  of  the  nation*  Still  there 
b  the  fact  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  res|>ectively  attract 
students  iu  larger  numbers  from  tlieir  owti  parts  of  the  country 
than  fi^om  others;  tliere  is  the  fact  that  residence  there  is, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  obtain  scholarships,  more 
expensive  than  many  who  desire  a  university  education  can 
afford ;  and  there  is  another  consideration*  If  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  continue  indefinitely  to  extend  their  educational  activity 
within  their  own  walls — and  I  am  far  from  saying  that  its  limit 
has  in  eithei^  case  been  already  reached — there  is  a  serious 
danger  to  be  guarded  against,  that  this  educational  activity 
will  absorb  their  best  forces,  and  that  the  work  of  instruction 
will  unduly  overshadow  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  scientific 
research.  To  avoid  this  misproportion,  and  to  secure  to  n 
university  its  double  chai^acter  as  a  place  of  education  and 
learning  (or  if  you  prefer  the  modern  term,  research),  should  be 
the  object  of  every  university,  \^hether  its  foundation  date 
from  the  middle  ages,  or  from  later  days,  or  from  the  times  in 
which  we  live.* 

Nowhere  is  the  insufficiency  of  aU  processes  of  what  I 
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iQaj  call  intramural  or  gremial  extension  more  clearly 
recognised  than  in  the  old  universities  themselves.  Two  kinds 
of  plan  have  been  accordingly  suggested  in  supplementation  of 
it,  which  this  seems  the  time  to  notice.  The  one  is  the  scheme 
^hich  has  been  proposed  and  rejected  at  Oxford,  of  affiliation 
of  local  colleges.  With  regard  to  this  scheme  I  will  offer  no 
general  opinion ;  but  I  wish  distinctly  to  state  my  conviction 
that  where  a  college  has  already  attained  to  a  life  and  a  char- 
acter of  its  own,  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  it  to  institu- 
tions, however  venerable  and  powerful,  of  an  altogether  different 
historical  f^rowth.  To  affiliate,  for  instance,  a  college  like 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  to  Oxford  would  be  to  stunt  its 
best  growths  at  Ijome,  to  paralyse  much  of  its  higher  teaching, 
und  to  move  it  backward  instead  of  fi»rward  in  its  career 
<if  literary  and  scientific  endeavour.  The  other  plan,  which 
Cambridge  has  for  some  years  energetically  worked  at  and 
which  Oxford  has  just  adopted,  is  that  known  under  the  name  of 
university  extension.  I  believe  this  plan  already  to  have  had 
excellent  results ;  but  its  tentative  character  is  obvious,  its 
operations  can  never  be  thoroughly  systematic,  and  it  only  lays 
the  foundations  of  an  edifice  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  is  still  '  to  be  crowned/  But  besides  the  old  teach- 
ing and  examining  universities  we  have  the  examining  board  of 
the  University  of  London ;  and  why*  it  is  urged,  should  not 
this  in  conjunction  with  local  colleges  suffice  for  all  demands? 
The  answer  is  twofold.  First,  the  permanent  restriction  of  the 
regulation  of  university  courses  throughout  the  country,  apart 
from  those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  to  a  single 
centre  must  produce  a  uniformity  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  will  tend  to  naiTow  the  lines  of  university  teaching. 
Secondly,  it  will  stereotype  a  principle  which  though  new  has 
many  advocates,  and  on  which,  as  I  hold  it  to  be  radically  un- 
aound,  you  will  allnw  me  for  a  moment  to  dweU, 

This  principle  is  that  of  the  dissociation  of  teaching  from  ex- 
amining ;  and  of  committing  the  determination  ttf  the  courses  and 
subjects  of  study  on  which  the  examinations  turn  to  those  who 
have  not  (unless  accidentally)  any  concern  with  these  courses 
aud  subjects  as  teachers.  Now  most  assuredly  degrees  are  not 
the  main  object  of  a  university ;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  dis[>ensed  with  as  a  mark  of  national  recognition  of  its 
right  and  ability  to  regulate  its  own  methmi,  they  ai*e  necessary 
in  order  to  systematise  its  courses  of  study,  and  to  encourage 
continuity  and  regularity  of  work  among  its  students,  lint  where 
the  |>ower  of  granting  degrees,  of  regulating  the  examinations 
ibr  them,  and  of  determining  the  ordinary  curricula  of  study^ 
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18  wholly  dissociated  from  the  teaching  body  of  an  academical 
institution,    there    its    teaching   will    infallibly    either  largely 
degenerate  into  mere  dependent  preparation  or  cr«m— or  it  will 
have  no  integral  connection  with  any  regular  system  of  educa- 
tion at  alh     Now,  it  is  not  so  much  that  fault  has  been   found 
with  the  exiting  system  of  the  Loudon  examinations  from  one 
or  the  other  point  of  view.     Such  ha?  certainly  been  the  ea^e  ; 
but    neither  have   the   Oxford    and   Cambridge    systems   of 
i  examinations    been    exempt   from   criticidm    or   exempt   from 
change.     The  fii'st  point  ii§,  that  on  the  governing  hotly  of  the 
University  of  London  tlie  colleges  which  prepare  their  students 
for  its  examiuations  are  unrepresented;  that  they  could  not  be 
eaj^ily  represented  there  so  long  as  half  of  the  candidates  tor  the 
examinations  there  come  from  no  college  at  all ;  and  that  even 
if  they  were  to  obtain  some  influence  ujxjn  the  regulation  of 
the  examinations,  that  influence,  in  the  case  of  any  college  of 
considerable  growth,  would  be  too  small  to  satisiy  the  claims 
for  ciange  it  must,  lite  all  academical  institutions  desiring  u* 
progress  with  the  progress  of  their  age,  from  time  ti»  time  feel 
called  upon  to  make.      London  is  London  ;  and  under  what- 
ever constitution,  so  long  as  London  is  the  seat  of  a  university^ 
thut  university  must  be  mainly  under  its  control.     The  second 
point  is,  that  even  il'  a  fairly  satisfactory  system  of  representm* 
tion  were  devised  for  the  colleges  belonging  to  the  university, 
yet  the  London  degree  must,  on  account  of  the  nou-coUegiatc 
candidates,  remain  a  mere  exaaiination  test,  and  not  such  a  test 
together  with  a  certificate  of  collegiate  training.     1   do  not 
thmk  that  the  question  proposed  for  discussion  to-day  primarily 
calls  upon  nic  to  endeavour  to  explain  in  what  way  the  estab- 
lishment   of  a  new   university  could  be  carried    out   without 
either  prejudicing  the  existing  condition  of  academical  educa- 
tion in  tlie  country,  or  foreclosing  the  policy  of  the  future.     If 
necessary,  this  can  be  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  discus&iofli 
or  at  its  close.     But  it  may  be  convenient  at  once  before  I  sit 
down  to  add  so  much  as  this.     If  a  new  university  is  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  means  of  higher  education  which  the  couniir 
possesses,  it  can  only  be  so  if  tliis  university  can  give  fair 
guarantecB  of  efficiency  and  permanence.      It  should  not  be» 
even  to  stait  with,  what  a  vivacious  member  of  Parliament  haft 
called   *  a  poor  provincial  university,'      It«  proposed  nucleus 
should  be  to  some  extent  already  the  educational  centre  of  a 
district,  and  sliould  enjoy  the  confidence  and  support  of  that 
district.     It  should  not  be  one-sided,  or  sectarian,  or  insolvenL 
And  whatever  plan  is  offered  for  the  constitution  and  working 
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of  ft  new  nniversitj,  such  a  plan  should  include  guarantees  that 
its  decrees  will  from  the  first  be  maintained  at  the  proper  level, 
and  taat  its  examinations  will  be  conducted  witli  openness  and 
impartiality.  Lastly,  no  plan  for  a  new  university  should  be 
put  forwaid  which  does  not  keep  in  \iew  the  inexpediency  of 
suddenly  and  hastily  increasing  the  number  of  university 
centres.  If  homogeneous  colleges,  each  of  which  is  able  to 
famish  satisfactory  guarantees  of  efficiency  and  permanence, 
can  be  united  in  a  single  federal  university  with  a  fixed  centre, 
such  a  scheme  seems  to  commend  itself  as  at  once  the  safest  and 
the  most  elastic ;  but  no  hasty  union,  or  one  to  which  the  State 
shall  have  notibing  to  say,  will  be  accepted  by  the  country,  or 
allowed  to  shut  the  door  to  future  developments.  A  scheme 
whidi  in  ihe  opinion  of  its  promoters  possesses  these  features 
and  avoids  these  dangers  is  now  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
its  outline  is  no  secret  to  those  interested  in  the  matter. 


TTie  Proposals  for  a  New  University  in  the  North  of  England, 
By  J.  G.  Fitch. 

THERE  is  no  more  satisfactory  phenomenon  in  the  present 
life  of  England  than  the  increased  desire  to  diffuse  the 
means  of  higher  instruction ;  and  there  is  no  modem  movement 
which  is  likely  to  evoke  more  sympathy  in  this  Association. 
The  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  Primary  education, 
and  the  partial  re-organization  of  our  Secondary  schools  through 
the  operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  have  done  much  to 
create  tfie  desire  for  a  corresponding  development  in  the  means 
of  academic  instruction  for  those  whose  school-life  is  ended.  In 
the  other  departments  the  Legislature  and  the  public  purse 
have  done  much.  In  this — if  we  except  the  aid  furnished  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  Science  and  Art  classes,  we  owe  little  or 
nothing  to  the  State.  The  provision  of  colleges  in  our  large 
towns  has  been  the  result  of  private  and  local  munificence. 
The  extension  of  University  teaching  by  means  of  lectures 
and  local  examinations,  has  been  the  missionary  work  of 
the  older  Universities.  And  the  establishment  of  local 
libraries  has  been  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the 
inhabitants  of  great  towns,  who  have  been  self-taxed  and  so,  to 
some  extent,  self-instructed.  And  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
varied  resources  for  securing  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
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studeuta  beyond  the  school  age»  there  can  be  no  qQestioii 

more  worthy  of  consicleratiun  here  than  this — ^By  what  public 
measures  can  these  resources  be  increased,  and  systematized, 
and  rendered  more  useful  ? 

We  shall  not  be  helped  much  in  the  solution  of  this  {iroblem 
by  going  back  to  the  medigeval  conception  of  a  University,  or 
by  asking  ourselves  what  the  word  University  meant  in  the 
days  of  Abelard  or  Erasmus.  The  conditions  in  which  we  live 
are  altogether  different.  In  ages  when  there  was  little  learn- 
ings when  nearly  all  teaching  was  oral,  and  books  were  a 
luxuiy  unattainable  to  all  except  a  few  favoured  scholars,  a 
corporation  of  scholars  would  very  naturally  form  itself  roonda 
great  library  or  a  famous  teacher,  would  become  organized  for 
purposes  of  study,  or  devotion,  for  philosophic  research,  or 
public  disputation,  and  would  thus  become  the  means  of  keeping 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  shining  out  in  certain  spots  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  darkness.  But  we  are  living  in  an  age 
which  seeks  to  have  learning  penetrate  all  social  ranks  and  all 
occupations,  and  we  want  to  see  the  means  of  sound  and  scientific 
training  diffused  as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  set  up  before  all 
learners  a  high  standard  of  what  they  should  attain,  and  how 
they  should  attain  it. 

Among  the  modem  institutions  which  have  riaen  up  to 
meet  this  demand  there  is  none  which  has  a  more  honourable 
history  than  Owens  College.  In  a  very  few  years  it  has 
gathered  together  a  large  number  of  students.  It  is  housed  in 
comely  and  appropriate  buildings.  It  has  a  staff  of  highly 
accomplished  professors.  Its  wealth  is  growing  fast,  and  is 
growing  in  the  best  of  all  ways,  for  it  conies  from  men  who 
know  it  well,  who  have  faith  in  it,  and  who  desire  to  use  it  for 
their  own  sons  and  neighbours.  The  people  in  the  midst  of 
whom  it  is  placed  are  justly  proud  of  it  and  of  its  increasing 
repute.  It  is  already  one  of  the  most  remarkable  centres  of 
intellectual  life  and  influence  in  the  whole  kingdom.  And  so 
far  as  its  educational  influence  is  concerned,  there  is  manifestly 
in  its  present  circumstances,  nothing  to  hinder  its  free  develop- 
ment to  a  far  larger  extent.  Its  professors,  however,  believe, 
not  imnatm*ally,  that  this  development  would  be  aided  by  fuller 
public  recognition  ;  and  especially  by  such  a  charter  as  would 
give  to  it  ih^  status  of  a  University.  In  point  of  fact,  they  art 
already  a  University  in  all  respects  but  one,  and  that  one  would 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  down  almost  to  the  pr^ent 
century,  have  seemed  to  be  of  very  insignificant  importance — 
the  power  to  confer  degrees.  This  is  the  one  and  only  privilege 
for  which  they  ask,  and  which  their  present  charter  does  not 
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And  we  arc  here  to  discuss  the  expediency  of 
ing  16  this  demand,  having  regard  both  to  our  educational 
wants  and  to  general  public  policy* 

Now  the  authoritiea  of  Owens  College  might  have  put 
forth  their  case  on  this  wise :  *  W  e  are  jjlanted  in  the  midst  of 
an  active-minded  and  enterprising  community,  csonscious  of  the 
need  of  intellectual  culture,  and  daOy  more  and  more  disposed 
to  look  to  us  to  supply  that  need,  We  arc  making  it  our 
business  to  understand  and  to  encourage  the  best  aspirations  of 
the  great  industrial  community  io  the  midst  of  which  we  are 
placed.  We  are  sending  out  emissaries  to  neighbouring  towna 
to  hold  evening  classes  and  to  give  lectures :  we  are  gathering 
together  large  numbers  of  the  young  men  in  Manchester  who 
are  getting  their  living  all  day,  and  who  are  pursuing  regular 
courses  of  study  in  the  evening.  We  feel  a  strong  interest  in 
the  many  struggling  and  ambitious  students  in  the  North  of 
England  who  are  using  public  libraries,  w^ho  are  attending 
courses  of  lectures,  and  otherwise  acquiring  sound  knowledge 
by  the  best  means  within  their  reach.  AVe  think  that  if  we 
were  in  a  position  to  direct  the  studies  of  all  these  people  by  a 
well-arranged  curriculum  and  scheme  of  examination ;  and  to 
confer  appropriate  distinctions  on  all  wha  proved  themselves 
to  have  acquired  a  given  amount  of  know^ledge  and  mental 
cultivation,  our  usefulness  would  be  greatly  extended.  We 
could  then  not  only  ct)-ordinate  and  tlirect,  but  also  greatly 
ennoble  the  best  of  the  scattered  educational  agencies  which 
surround  ua;  and  for  this  purpose  we  ask  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  means  of  usefulness  we  already  possess,  the 
power  of  granting  degrees  shall  be  conferred  on  us." 

But  this  is  precisely  what  the  authorities  of  Owens  College 

do  not  ask.     They  object  altogether  to  the  award  of  academic 

ctions  on  the  ground  of  attainments  and  culture   alone. 

ly  complain  of  the  course  which  the  University  of  London 

pursued  in  this  respect,  and  they  ask  for  leave  to  show  the 
public  a  more  excellent  way.  *  It  is  the  essence  of  our  pro- 
posal/ they  say,  *  tliat  the  degree  we  confer  shall  not  merely  be 
the  examination  test  but  also  a  certificate  of  collegiate  training.' 
In  other  words,  they  do  not  want  their  new  powers  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  area  of  usefulness  which  they  at  present 
occupy,  still  less  with  that  larger  field  of  work  which  I  have 
just  sketched  in  outline.  But  they  desire  that  their  new  func- 
tions m  a  degree -conferring  body  shall  he  strictly  limited  to 
their  regular  students,  to  those  who  are  receiving  a  complete 
and  sy^stematic  course  of  academic  education. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  statistics  which 
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have  been  published,  how  many  of  the  Owens  College  etudents^ 
fulfil  this  condititiu.     But  data  are  given  from  which  we  oiayJ 
form  at  least  an  approximate  estimate.     There  are,  it  a[»pe2ini, 
900  students  of  the  evening  classes^but  these  must  of  course  bej 
left  out  of  view.     The  number  of  entries  into  the   regular  of 
day-elassea  of  tlie  arts,  law,  and  science  departments  h  415, 
which  it  may  be  presumed  that  some  are  double  entries*,  ancll 
that  many  are  occasional  students  only,  attendiog  one,  two,  orj 
three  classes.     If  we  want  to  arrive  at  the  probable  number  ui 
those  who  are  pursuing  a  regular  academic  course,  it  may  be] 
well  to  look  at  two  subjects — Latin   and  Mathematics^ — which! 
form,  and  I  suppose  would  still  form,  if  Owens  College  had  the] 
power  to  confer  its  own  degrees^  the  staple  of  a  liberal  educa*| 
tion.     Now  in  all  four  of  the  Latin  classes  together,  there  are 
138  students,  of  whom  it  seems  that  103  presented  themselvesi, 
for  examination  at  the  end  of  the  college  session.     In  all  ihe-l 
five  mathematical  classes  there  is  an  aggregate  of  198  students, , 
of  whom  112  came  up  to  the  ]jrofessors  for  examination.     Let  j 
us  take  the  most  favourable   assumption,  that  of  those  who  are 
lus   examined   we   have    100    students   pursuing   a   regular 
ttllegiate  course  in  both  Latin  and  Mathematics.     Let  us  abo 
sstmie — a    very    high    estimate — that,  Dot^vithstanding    tlie 
appearance  of  alx)ut  one-fifth  of  these  in  the  fourth  cla88«  90 
per  cent,  of  such  students  wcmld  be  candidates  for  a  degree 
examination   il^  tlie  college  were  able  to  hold  one.     As   the 
course  of  studies  for  graduation  would  certainly  not  extend  Uy  j 
less  than  three  years,  this  means  about  thirty  possible  candi* 
dates   per   annum  for   degrees   in   Arts,  Laws,  and   Science.  I 
Supjjose  twenty  of  them  to  pass,  and  you  have  the  measure  of^ 
the  probable  working  of  the  new  powers  of  the  college,  under  j 
the  limitations  which  the  professors  themselves  mean  to  impo§c. 
Now,  results  like  these,  restricted  to  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  students  of  a  single  college,  are  manifestly  insufficient  to  I 
justify  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  granting  a  charts  with  J 
such  powers  as  are  now  sough t» 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  replied,  *  We  do  not  wish  ourj 
powers  to  be  always  thus  restricted.     We  hope  to  see  our  way  j 
to  some  arrangements  for  the  ultimate  admission  of  our  eTeningl 
students  as  candidates  for  degrees.'     If  so,  what    becomes, 
then,  of  the  promise  to  make  the  new  degree  not  merely  %  cer* 
tificate  of  attainment,  but  also  a  symbol  of  real  academic  oom- 
panionship,  and  of  a  regular  course  of  collegiate  training?     In 
what  higher  sense  can  the  thoughtful  young  clerk  or  ware- 
houseman,  who  comes  to  Owens  College  in  the  winter  even- 
ings^ be  said  to  receive  '  collegiate  training '  than  his  felloTT 
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in  a  nc^hbonring  town^  who  attends  a  course  of  the  ^  Cam- 
bridge Extension '  lectures,  and  makes  good  use  of  the  Free 
Lobrary  ?  How  long  will  the  new  University  be  able  to  jus- 
tify itself  for  refusing  to  admit  such  a  person  to  examination, 
and  to  reward  his  efforts  with  a  degree  ?  And  when  this  point 
has  been  reached,  in  what  way  will  the  new  University  of 
Manchester  be  exacting  higher  conditions  of  regular  and 
thorough  studentship  than  those  now  exacted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  London?  That  institution  lays  down  a  graduated 
course,  requires  that  the  student  should  show  at  certain  inter- 
yalfl  that  he  is  pursuing  that  course,  assures  itself  thus  of  the 
regular  and  prc^essive  character  of  the  student's  work ;  and 
for  the  rest,  leaves  the  student  to  obtain  his  knowledge  where 
and  how  he  likes.  Its  sole  duty  is  to  maintain  a  high  standard, 
and  to  refuse  resolutely  to  grant  a  distinction  of  any  kind,  ex- 
ON>t  after  the  most  searching  and  thorough  examination  it  is 
able  to  devise. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  are  liable  to  adopt  a  practical  fallacy 
of  the  gravest  kind — one  of  those  idola  fori  against  which 
Bacon  warns  us,  if  we  assume  that,  because  the  word  ^  univer- 
nty '  in  the  middle  ages  had  a  certain  meaning ;  and  because  a 
University  degree  always  connoted  residence  and  academic 
associations  as  well  as  learning,  therefore  nothing  in  our  time 
deserves  the  name  of  a  University  which  does  not  fulfil  the 
same  conditions.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  semi-monastic  life,  the  comradeship,  the  intellectual 
intercourse  and  conflict  were  everything.  The  degree  was 
little  or  nothing.  Who  ever  heard  of  Milton  or  Addison 
putting  M.A.  after  his  name?  It  is  true  that  degrees  were 
granted.  But  the  thing  represented  by  those  degrees  was  not 
definite  knowledge.  It  was  the  compliance  with  certain  statu- 
tory acts  and  formalities — a  term  of  residence,  a  public  disputa- 
tion, the  reading  of  a  Latin  thesis.  The  notion  of  a  degree 
as  a  diploma,  attesting  the  possession  of  a  defined  amount 
of  knowledge,  as  ascertained  by  examination,  is  essentially 
modem,  a  product  of  the  present  century.  Very  wisely  the 
authorities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  adopted  the  ex- 
amination system,  and  made  excellent  use  of  it  in  giving 
value  to  their  degrees.  But  to  this  hour  both  Universities 
grant  a  good  many  degrees  without  any  examination  at  all. 
And  they  may,  without  much  harm,  continue  to  do  this ; 
because  the  degree  they  give  still  represents  something  over 
and  above  mere  acquirement  It  represents  residence  for  a 
certain  period  in  the  midst  of  a  learned  society,  encompassed 
by  ancient  traditions  and  ennobling  memories.     It  sjrmbolises 
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leisure  and  repose,  the  companionship  of  youthful  students, 
access  to  ancient  libraries,  walks  in  trim  gardens,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  mediaeval  buildings.     It  means,  in  short,  that 
the  holder  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  has,  for  a  cer-l 
tain  time  in  his  life,  cut  himself  off  from  the  world  of  buBineaa' 
and  money-getting,  to  breathe  the  air  of  an  academic  commu- 
nity, and  to  partake  of  the  many  nameless  social  and  intellect- 
ual influences   which  belong  to  an  ancient  seat  of  learning- 
Can  we  hope  to  reproduce  all   these  things  in  a  new  sjKit,! 
having  regard  to  the  altered  conditions  of  our  modem  life  ?     Il 
think  not.    It  seems  certain  that  if  Ow^ens  College  could  eonferl 
a  degree,  that  degree  would  have  a  value,  as  that  of  Edin-f 
burgh  or  London  now  has,  proportioned  to  the  amount  ofl 
accurate  knowledge  it  represented,  neither  more  nor  less.     Any 
definition  which  the  new  University  could  lay  down  of  collegi- 
ate residence  would  certainly  exclude  fi*om  the  degree  manj 
people  who  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  recognition  as  thoee 
whom  it  admitted.     In  so  far  as  the  proposed  degrees  profcased 
to  represent  anything  more  than  sound  and  systematic  know- 
ledge :  if,  €,ff,,  they  professed  to  represent  association  as  mem-. 
bers  of  a  learned  society ;  higher  or  more  philosophical  t€ 
ing,  or  anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  *  training'  of  thai 
life  and  character  of  the  scholar,  there  would  be  an  unrealityj 
about  it  which  would  become  painfully  evident,  and  call 
peratively  for  a  change  of  system  before  long. 

The  advocates  of  the  proposal  are,  in  fact,  confronted  with] 
this  dilemma: — Either  they  mean  to  make  regular  acadecDiic' 
residence  a  reality,  as  a  condition  nine  qua  non  of  admissioii  to 
A  degree,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  the  operation  of  their 
new  powers  will  be  confine*!  to  too  small  a  number  to  justify 
the  grant  of  the  charter  they  demand  ;  and  those  powers  will 
rather  tend  to  alienate  than  to  attract  the  large  majority  ofj 
their  present  and  probable  students.  If  they  do  not,  then  tht 
degrees  will  represent  attainments  only,  and  will  not  differ 
any  substantial  way  from  those  now  conferred  by  the  Unive 
aity  of  London* 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  new  powers  now  sought,  would,  i^ 
gmnted,  unprove  the  status  and  so  increase  the  usefiilness 
the  College.     But  is  this  likely  ?     Durham,  and  St  Davifl*|{ 
College,  Lampeter,  will  furnish  an  answer   to  that  question 
Both  institutions  have  enjoyed  for  fifty  years  the  power  to  con 
fer  degrees,  but  that  power  has  not  given  them  iniluence,  \ 
much  public  repute.     I   believe  that  it  has  bad  precisely  tJj6 
contrary  effect.     For  the  public — that  portion  of  it  at  leafftl 
which  studies  this  matter  carefully— is  disposed  to  feel  a  straog  ' 
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distrust  of  any  small  corporation  which  has  the  uncontrolled 
ower  of  testing  its  owti  work,  and  putting  its  own  estimate 
pon  the  students  whom  it  has  produced.  And  the  degree- 
onferring  power,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  position  of 
'  urham  or  Lampeter,  has  proved  a  source  of  weakness  to 
th,  Owens  College  owes  its  present  distinguished  position 
ntirely  to  its  success  as  a  teaching  body*  Its  strength  will 
.Iways  lie  in  the  number  of  well^taught  students  whom  it  can 
end  into  the  world  to  pass  the  recognized  tests,  and  to  win 
istinction  in  the  open  arena  of  scholarship  and  of  practical 
It  is  by  its  success  and  repute  as  a  place  of  education 
i^that  it  must  stand  or  fall.  It  will  gain  nothing,  and,  in  the 
inion  of  many  of  its  best  friends,  it  will  lose  much,  if  it  con- 
ves  to  secure  for  itself  the  power  of  independent  and  isolated 
lactioDt  in  regard  to  the  one  particular  function  of  conferring 
ctions  upon  those  whom  it  has  instructed. 
No  doubt  the  present  necessity  of  subjecting  those  of  its 
gtudents  who  wisli  for  a  degree  t-o  the  test  provided  by  such  a 
ody  as  the  University  of  London  has  ita  inconveniences. 
Almost  every  teacher  whose  aims  are  high  has  an  ideal  of 
scholarship,  and  peculiarities  of  method,  which  fit  in  but  tU 
with  any  independent  or  outside  standard  of  intellectual  merit. 
It  is  very  natural  for  the  professors  of  Owens  College  to  say : 
'We  know  our  students  better  than  anyone  else  can  know 
em ;  we  alone  thoroughly  understand  theii'  position  and  their 
intellectual  needs.  We  have  got  a  few  pupils  whom  we  are 
conducting  to  higher  knowledge  by  paths  wliicb  are  not  com- 
monplace,  but  which  are  specially  suited  to  them;  and  the 
ideal  of  work  formed  by  these  students  is  positively  degraded 
by  the  ignoble  necessity  of  reading  the  subject  prescribed  for  a 
London  degree/  All  true  teachers  will  sympathize  heartily 
with  this  complaint.  But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  professors  of 
OwenB  College.  It  may  be  urged  by  every  schoolmaster  and 
mistress  who  sends  scholars  to  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local 
Examination,  or  who  has  occasion  to  receive  a  Government 
Inspector.  It  is  felt  by  every  tutor  who  prepares  a  candidate 
to  obtain  a  certificate  or  a  scholarship,  or  to  enter  the  Ci^^l 
Service.  It  is  not  unknown  among  the  best  teacliers  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  themselves.  But  experience  has 
taught  us  thatj  in  the  long  run,  the  advantages  of  an  external 
and  indejiendent  test  enormously  outweigh — though  I  do  not  say 
they  ought  to  make  us  forget — the  disadvantage,  and  occa- 
tional  unfairness,  of  calling  in  an  outsider  to  revise  the  estimate 
hich  a  good  teacher  has  formed  of  his  own  handiwork.  For 
every  student  whose  aims  are  lowered  by  the  necessity  of  com^ 
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plying  with  the  conditions  of  a  degree  examinatiou,  there  aro 
probably  twenty  who  work  all  the  harder  and  the  better  under 
the  stimulus  of  that  necessity.     And  in  our  time  we  see  in  tbe 
Civil  Service^  and  in  the  profeasiond,  as  well  as  in  schools,  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  same  principle,  that,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, uniform  impartial  standards  of  exanunation,  applied  by 
persons  other  than  the  teachers,  are   necessary  and  very  help- 
hil.     Look  at  the  public  schools  of  England.     In  spite  of  their 
ancient  traditiong^  their  pride,  and  their  self-contained  and   in- 
dependent character,  they  have  voluntarily  submitted   thei 
selves  to  annual  inspection  and  examination  by  a  wholly  foi 
body^ — the  joint  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,     Consider, 
the  case  of  the  medical  profession.     There  you  have  a  number 
of  corporations-^the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  SurgeottS» 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  others,  each  of  which  haa  been 
accustomed  to  give  to  a  candidate  a  licence  to  practise,  on  iui 
i»wn  terms.     The  inconveniences  of  this  variable  standard  of_ 
qualification  have  been  so  strongly  felt  that,  though  each  el 
these  bodies  is  fully  sensible  of  its  own  rightjs  and  privilege^ 
and  seta  great  store  by  its  independence,  yet  they  have  lately 
all  agreed  to  a  *  conjoint  sdieme,'  whereby  their  own  ^peoiml 
privileges  of  admitting  persons  to  the  profession  have  beeu  in 
part  ab^doned,  and  a  new  external  body  has  been  formed  to 
apply  a  uniform  examination  test  to  all  candidates  alike. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  and  having  regard  both 
the  disastrous  experience  of  America,  and  to  the  present  state 
of  education  generally,  I  should  regard  the  grant  firora 
Crown,  of  powers  to  any  single  teaching  body,  to  confer  tiitei 
on  it8   own    pupils,   as   a   distinctly  retrograde  step.     And 
believe    that    Owens    College    will   occupy  a    truer,   a   mo. 
enduring,  a  more  honuurabte  and  ijiduenl^  posidon  Mrithoat 
such  powers  than  with  them* 

The  inhabitants  of  several  large  towns  have  urged  some 
of  tlie  same  objections  to  the  proposal  made  on  behalf  of 
Owens  College.  They  say  with  some  truth,  *  We  have  now  at 
Leeds,  at  Bristol,  at  Sheffield,  at  Nottingham,  at  Liverpool,  in- 
stitutions which  are  on  their  way  to  become  very  speedily  what 
Owens  College  now  is.  We  shall  ere  long  be  in  a  position  t^^ 
urge  claims  quite  as  strong  as  those  wliich  are  now  put  fothk 
on  behalf  of  Manchester.  And  it  is  manifestly  inexpedieal 
that  all  these  claims,  however  strong,  should  be  recognised  by 
the  grant  of  separate  University  charters  to  so  many  towna.  i 
Do  not  prejudice  us  by  putting  Manchester  into  a  position  ofM 
permanent  predominance,  merely  because  she  has  the  start  of" 
us  by  ten  or  twelve  years.     Let  us  then  have  no  University 
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i?ith  a  special  local  or  personal  designation^  but  a  great  confede- 
ration of  Northern  Colleges  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing ;'  or,  to 
quote  the  words  of  an  able  statement  put  forth  by  the  York- 
shire College  of  Science,  *  a  University  with  power  to  incor- 
porate colleges  without  the  danger  of  an  indefinite  increase  in 
the  number  of  Universities.      SSuch  degrees  would  imply,  not 
merely*  as  is  the  case  of  those  conferred  by  the  University  of 
London,  that  the  student  had  passed  an  examination,  but  also 
that  he  had  passed  through  a  regulated  course  of  study  under 
competent  teachers.' 

Such  a  measure  would  of  course  be  fatal  to  the  project  of 
m  Owens  or  a  Manchester  University.  It  would,  from  the 
point  of  view  occupied  by  the  authorities  of  that  institution, 
be  open  to  precisely  the  same  objections  as  they  now  make  to 
the  University  of  London.  The  body  empowered  to  confer 
degrees  under  any  such  scheme,  whether  it  was  formed  mainly 
by  representation,  or  by  Crown  nominees,  would  be  relatively 
to  Owens  College  and  its  teachers,  as  much  a  foreign  l>ody  as 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  now  is ;  and  its 
indirect  domination  over  the  curriculum  of  studies,  in  all 
reepects  as  irksome  to  those  teachers.  Nay,  more,  it  would 
probably  prove  much  more  burdensome  and  unwelcome;  for 
in  80  fjEur  as  the  governing  body  was  truly  representative  of  the 
seyeral  colleges,  it  would  be  composed  of  rivals  interested  in 
the  niocess  of  competing  schools.  It  would  not  bring  us  one 
step  nearer  the  ideal  of  the  Owens  College  professors,  for  it 
woold  oblige  all  the  students  who  wished  for  a  degree,  to 
conform  to  conditions  laid  down  by  a  body  independent  of 
those  professors. 

But  the  proposal  to  take  a  number  of  scattered  and  independ- 
ent local  colleges  and  erect  them  into  a  university,  deserves  a 
little  examination  on  its  own  merits.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  experiment  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  tried  once  on 
a  great  scale,  and  has  failed.  Forty  years  ago  a  Charter  was 
gilanted  to  the  University  of  London,  empowering  it  to  confer 
degrees  upon  the  students  of  certain  affiliated  colleges  and 
upon  those  only.  For  many  years,  no  candidate  was  admissible 
to  a  d^ree  who  did  not  produce  a  certificate  of  studentship 
from  some  one  of  these  colleges.  The  institution  thus  chartered, 
except  in  the  single  particular  that  it  was  national,  and  not 
Nortnem  or  local,  having  affiliated  colleges  all  over  the  country, 
preciselv  corresponded  to  the  description  given  of  their  own 
project  by  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science ;  for  it  was  to  give 
degrees,  which  not  only  certified  attainment,  but  also  that  the 
holder  *  had  passed  through  a  regular  course  of  study  under 
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competent  teachers.*     Kow,  it  is  iBStructive  to  ask  how  the 
scheme  worked.     It  was  soon  found  that  the  Uoiversity  had 
no  control  over  the  discipline  and  work  of  the  colleges ;  auil 
no  means  of  ascertaining  their  condition,  except  by  the  succ^i^ 
of  the  candidates  who  were  sent  up.     Very  diifercut  standards 
of  scholarship  were  found  to  exist  in  the  various  colleges ;  anil 
very  different  notions  of  what  constituted  a  '  regular  course  of 
study/     The  certificates  of  studentship  were  given  by  some  of 
them  on  very  easy,  and  by  others  on  more  stringent  conditions. 
Students  desiring  a  degree,   who  were  competent  as  far   ai» 
knowledge  went,  but  who  were  unable  to  reside  long  at  a  col- 
lege, were  attra<!ted  U*  those  institutions  which  gave  the  re- 
quired certificate  on  the  ca^siest  terms.     Univemty  College,  at 
the  instance  of  Lord   Uroughanu  opened  evening  classeB  for 
schoolmasters,  and  announced  that  with  a  \iew  to  encourage 
the  attainment  of  a  degree  by  this  class  of  persons,  a  certificate 
of  attendance  at  their  evening  classes  would  be  taken  aa  satis- 
fying the  conditions  required  by  the   University  to  be  fulfilled 
by  candidates  for  a  degree.     Id  time   it  began  to  be  evident 
that  the  tie  which  professed  to  bind  these  various  colleges  to-  ^ 
gether  into  a  confederation,  was  wholly  illusory ;  that  there  wa 
no  coinmoD  rule  of  action,  or  standard  among  them ;  that  gome 
of  the  certificates  they  gave,  admitting  students  to  the  Univer- 
sity examinations,  were  well-nigh  worthless  ;  and  that  the  only 
value  the  degrees  really  possessed  wa^^  derived  from  th^n  m& 
certificates  of  attainment.     So  after  twenty-five  years'  experi* 
ence,  it  was  resolved  in   1863,  to  seek  a  new  charter  wmcli ^ 
should  get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  the  fiction  of  afiSliated  colleges  ;.fl 
and  which  simply  enabled  the  Senate  to  confer  distinctianB  on  ™ 
all  who  passed  the  needful  examinations,  without  reference  to 
the  particular  academic  or  other  conditions  in  which  the  know- 
ledge had  been  acquired.     How  great  has  been  the  extenstoa 
of  the  University's  influence  since  that  date,  I  need  not  say. 
How  many  students  partially  engaged  in  professional  or  other  j 
active  life,  or  accidentally  out  of  the  reach  of  what  is  called 
'  collegiate  instruction,'  have  been  encouraged  to  make  the  best 
use  of  other  means  of  improvement,  by  the  hope  of  receiving 
honourable  recognition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.     But  j 
what  I  want  the  Section  to  consider  h  that  the  University  did 
not  abandon  the  principle  of  affiliated  colleges,  because  &Iie 
undervalued  collegiate  discipline,  or  thought  it  unimportant, 
but  simply   because  she  had  no  means  of  enforcing  it,  and 
making  it  a  reality.     She  determined  to  limit  herself  to  the 
duty  of  laying  down  lines  of  study  and  exacting  proof  that 
those  lines  had  been  honestly  followed  out  to  good  results  ;.| 
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not  because  she  believed  that  examination  was  the  only  factor 

I  in   education,  but  8ini|ily  because  exutninatiun   was  the  only 
function  which  ehe  was  able  to  tlisc^harge  thoroughly  well.  She 
feaolved  that  her  degrees  should  no  longer  pretend  to  represent 
more   than    they    actually   represented — accurate  knowledge^ 
I  tested  at  fixed  intervalsj  by  the  most  competent  persons  she 
I  could  find. 
'        Does  anyone  doubt  tliat  similar  experience  would  come  in 
time  to  the  Northern  University,  if  it  were  to  receive  a  charter 
incorporating  a  number  of  colleges,  and  empowering  a  central 
governing  body  to  admit  to  graduation  only  those  students  who 
brought  certificates  of  attendance  at  one  of  those  colleges? 
J       Any  rigid  definition,  inserted  in  the  charter,  of  the  conditions 
K   under  which  such  certificates  were  to  be  granted,  would  seri- 
H   oufily  fetter  the  discretion,  and  hinder  the  free  development  of 
H    die  colleges,  and  would  soon  be  felt  as  a  grievance.     This 
^    matter  would  almost  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  authorities  of  the  several  colleges,  and  they  would  not  aU 
K    interjiret  their  duties  in  the  same  way.      We  can  eajsily  judge 
V    whttt  would  be  the  value  of  the  *  collegiate  training  '  so  certi- 
fied.    Ere  long,  the  new  university   would  find  its  position 
ontcnable,  would  become  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  exclu- 
ding from  recognition  the  many  students  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, who,  in  remote  places  had  been  helped  by  a  clergyman 
or  an  ei-udite  parent,  to  acquire  instruction  fully  as  sound  and 
raluable  as  that  obtainable  in  a  college  ;  and  would  inevitably 
be  asking  for  new  powers,  enabling  it  to  throw  open  its  de- 
grees to  all  comers.     And  when  this  has  happened ;  there  will 
be  two  open  universities  in  England  instead  of  one.     We  are 
not  told  whether  the  new  one  is  to  differ  from  the  old  in  having 
less  severe  examinations,  or  in  estabfebing  new  degrees,  or  iu 
conducting  its  examinations  by  a  new  method,  or  in  offering  to 
students  a  wider  range  of  alternative  subjects.     At  least  it  is 
not  likely  to  secure  a  oody  of  examiners  of  higher  qualifications 
But  we  know  it  will,  and  must  differ  from  the  present  Loudon 
University  in  being  younger  and  in  having  less  experience; 
in  being  less  thoroughly  emancipated  from  the  control  of  those 
who  have  the  interests  of  particular  colleges  to  serve ;  above 
all  it  will  differ  from  it  in  being  essentially  provincial,  instead 
of  central  and  imperial.     And  in  all  these  respects,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  will  differ  for  the  worse. 

The  advocates  of  both  the  projects  now  under  consideration 
— that  for  a  chartered  University  at  Manchester,  and  that  for 
a  chartered  confederation  of  northern  colleges — agree  in  assu- 
ming the  truth  of  two  propositions :  ( 1 )  that  what  is  called 
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*  collegiate  education^'  that  is,  knowledge  imparted  by  pr  _ 
gors  in  institutions  of  a  particular  type  called  colleges,  is,  neces- 
sarily and  in  all  circumstances,  truer  and  Bounder  knowledg 
than  that  which  is  acquired  in  other  ways;  and  (2)  that 
knowledge  obtained  in  this  particular  way  is  the  only  knowledge 
which  the  State  should  permit  to  be  attested  and  rewarded  bj 
a  degree.  Neither  of  these  assumptions  has  yet  been  proved  ; 
and  I  venture  to  submit  that  both  of  them  are  unsound.  And' 
what  is  more,  having  regard  to  the  way  in  which  new  educ 
tional  agencies  are  multiplying  all  around  us,  I  believe  bot 
hypotheses  to  be  mischievous.  For  in  just  the  proportion 
which  yon  insist  on  identifying  the  highest  intellectual 
tinctions  wath  the  employment  of  a  particular  machinery,  and 
refusing  the  *  mint  mark '  to  all  gold  which  is  not  refined  by  a 
particular  process,  you  discourage  the  use  of  all  other  processes 
and  the  invention  of  any  new  machinery.  At  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  there  are  many  excellent  reasons  for  the  system  which 
exists.  That  system  is  a  compromise.  It  is  partly  the  heritage  of 
an  elder  time,  when  instruction  in  colleges  was  the  only  mental 
training  attainable,  and  partly  the  product  of  mndem  experi« 
ence,  which  is  tending  daily  to  make  the  examination  test  more 
important,  and  to  relax  the  requirement  of  residence.  Those 
who  enter  into  this  ancient  inheritance  may  be  well  content  to 
comply  with  the  historical  conditions  which  are  still  necessary^ 
4n  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  But  to  set  up  these  conditioDS 
&w  in  brand-new  institutions,  which  are  the  proiluct  of  our 
'Own  altered  circumstances,  appears  to  me  wholly  indefensible* 
If,  as  we  all  believe*  coUeges  are,  in  the  main,  better  fitted  to 
train  learned  men  than  any  other  known  agency,  then,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  *  collegiate  system  '  will  hold  its"  own,  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  desire  a  liberal  education  will  see 
it  in  those  institutions.  But  if  a  true  liberal  culture,  and 
sound,  well  digested  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in  other  ways; 
— and  few  of  us  will  deny  that  this  is  at  least  conceivabl 
then  the  rewards  of  learning  ought  to  be  made  freely  accessib] 
to  all  who  possess  it,  without  insulting  some  of  them  with  the 
declaration,  that  a  non-collegiate  is  of  necessity  inferior  in 
value  to  a  collegiate  degree. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  I  believe  that  the  highest 
interests  of  learning,  and  the  true  interests  of  these  modem 
colleges  themselves,  will  be  best  subserved  by  learing  those 
institutions  independent:  and  at  full  liberty  to  adapt  tfaeni- 
selves,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  the  requirements  and  aspirationa 
of  the  communities  in  which,  and  for  which  they  exist.  For 
though  competition  among  diilerent  bodies  in  the  busineaaof 
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granting  degrees   is   obviously   mischievous;    rivalry   among 
teaching  bodies  in  the  invention  of  new  methods,  and  in  offer- 
ing attractions  to  students,  is  a  clear  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity.    It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  new    Northern  colleges 
would  gain  anything  by  confederation.     It  is  certain  that  they 
would  lose  much.     It  is  impossible  that  they  could  be  incorpo- 
rated together,  I  mean  in  any  real  and  vital  sense,  for  degree- 
siving  or  other  purposes,  without  parting  with  much  of  their 
independence,  and  placing  restrictions  both  on  their  own  free 
development  and  on  their  means  of  usefulness.     It  happens 
that  the  Bristol  University  College  owes  its  origin  in  great 
measure  to  aid  received  from  two  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford ; 
md  that  thus  a  link  of  association  has  been  established,  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  right  way,  between  that  rising  institution 
and  the  ancient  University,     it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
great  new  College  at  Nottingham,  will  in  some  way  be  similarly 
Unked  with  the  University  of  Cambridge.     These  experiments 
are  interesting,  and  may  in  time  lead  to  some  arrangement, 
whereby  attendance  at  one  of  the  provincial  colleges  shall  count 
a»part  of  the  statutory  residence  required  for  a  degree  at  one 
of  the  older  Universities.     Any  scheme,  such  as  is  now  being 
80  hopefully  carried  out  at  Hull,  with  a  view  to  give  fixity  and 
system  to  the  ^  University  Extension  '  Lectures,  may  probably 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  provincial  centres,  which  are 
brought  into  some  sort  of  organic  connection  with  the  older 
Universities.     *  Solvitur  ambulando.'     There  is  much  hope  in 
the  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth  by  those  ancient  corpora- 
tions to  find  new  fields  of  usefulness   in  remote  industrial 
towns.     The  Commissioners  now  sitting  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
devise  some  means,  either  by  the  establishment  of  provincial 
lectureships,  or  fellowships,  or  otherwise,  of  strengthening  those 
efforts  and  making  them  permanent.     But  do  not  let  us  in  the 
meantime  repeat  at  Manchester  the  mistake  which  has  been 
made  at  Durham,  and  establish  in  the  North  of  England  a  new 
University  encumbered  with  those  very  traditions  and  theories 
about  academic  residence,  which  even  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  beginning  to  shake  off.    There  is  already  one  University  in 
England  entirely  free  from  such  traditions.  It  has  acquired  the 
public  confidence.     It  offers  to  students  of  very  different  tastes 
^d  pursuits  a  wide  and  varied  curriculum.     It   fosters  the 
^cient  learning,  the  literce  humajiiores^  and  at  the  same  time 
seeks  by  its  regulations  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of   Science,  to  encourage  those  who  are  seeking  their  intellec- 
tual and  scholastic  discipline  in  the  study  of  more  modem 
subjects.     No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  competence  of  its 
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examiners,  the  thoroughDeBS  and  severity  of  the  tests  it  em 
ploys,  or  the  absolute  equity  and  independence  with  which  it 
treats  all  candidates — collepate  and  non-collegiate— who  pre^ 
fient  themselves.     I  am  not  insensible   to  the  defects  of  the 
University  of  London.     As  a  member  of  its  Senate,  I  have 
long  felt  anxious  that  some  closer  relation  could  exist  between 
the  University  and  the  great  teaching  bodies  which  provide 
us  with  most  of  our  best  students.     That  relation  is,  however* 
already  closer  than  is  generally  supposed.     For  our  examiner 
are  largely  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  and  skilled  t4;achers 
in  the  country;  and  the  University  has  often  numbered,  and 
still  numbers^  among  its  most  valuable  examiners ,  some  of  the 
Professors  of  Owens  College  itself     In  this  way  the  viewR 
and  wishes  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  engaged  in  colle- 
giate education^  are  constantly  brought  to  bear  on  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  curriculum  and  the  conduct  of  the  examinationd. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  desired  that  fuller  and  more  eyKi 
provision  should  be  made  for  keeping  the  central  exa 
authority  in  close  and  intimate  rapport  with  the  great  teaching  i 
bodies.      Whether  this  object  can  best   be  attained  by  the 
method  of  direct  representation  of  the  larger  colleges,  on  the  1 
governing  body ;  by  annual  conferences,  or  by  formal  repre- 
sentations to  be  periodically  made  to  the  Senate,  is  a  question  | 
of  detail  which  we  could  not  usefully  discuss  now.     I,  for  one, 
earnestly  desire  that  in  some  way  or  other,  the  object  may  be  I 
soon  achieved.    Meanwhile,  1  venture  to  submit  to  this  Section  [ 
of  the  Association,  that  no  adequate  reason  has  yet  been  given 
for  establishing  a  new  examining  body  merely  to  define  courses 
of  instruction,  and  to  confer  degrees  specially  adapted  to  die 
intellectual  character  of  the  North  of  England.     We  are  not 

{ret  informed  what  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Northern 
eaniing  or  Northern  intelligence  to  distinguish  them  firom 
those  01  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  And  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  ] 
whole,  that  the  true  solution  of  the  interesting  problem  now 
under  consideration,  is  that  foreshadowed  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  in  the  guarded  speech  with  which  he  took  leave 
one  of  the  deputations  on  this  subject,  when  he  hinted  that  it 
might  be  well,  first  to  see  what  could  be  done  witli  existing 
machinery  and  resources,  before  deciding  on  the  craation  of 
new. 
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Tlie  University  Question  discussed  by  a  Member  of  the  York" 
shire  Colleae.  By  J.  D.  Heaton,  M.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  CounciL 

IT  IS  just  fifty  years  since  the  institution,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  University  College,  London,  took  its  origin  under 
the  more  ambitious  title  of  the  University  of  London,  with  the 
intention  of  providing,  for  the  middle  classes  of  our  population, 
that  liberal  education  and  opportunity  of  acquiring  academic 
honours  which  in  England  had  hitherto  been  open  only  to  those 
to  whom  the  greater  expenses  and  the  exclusive  religious  for- 
mularies of  the  old  Universities  were  not  prohibitory. 

The  new  institution,  however,  failed  to  obtain  from  the 
Crown  that  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  upon  its  own  stu- 
dents which  was  part  of  the  original  conception  of  its  founders. 
Km^'s  College,  London,  was  established  about  the  same  time, 
and  it  might  have  maintained  an  equal  claim.  The  less  am- 
Utious  title  of  University  College  was,  therefore,  ultimately 
adopted,  and  its  operations  were  necessarily  limited  to  the 
important  work  of  instruction^  in  which  it  has  now  established 
a  Ugh  and  wide  reputation,  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  extending  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
promoting  a  taste  for  learning  and  intellectual  culture  amongst 
the  middle  classes  of  England. 

But  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  new  University,  on  a 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan  than  that  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  did  not  die  away.  It  led  directly  to  the  establish- 
ment, by  the  Government,  not  long  afterwards  (in  1835),  of  the 
existing  University  of  London,  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
body ;  out  with  which  University  College  and  King's  College, 
London,  were  specially  affiliated  by  the  Charter  of  the  Univer- 
rity.  In  addition  to  these  two,  other  coUeffes  and  schools, 
vhose  educational  powers  and  efficiency  were  from  time  to  time 
approved  by  the  Senate,  were  allowed  to  send  up  their  stu- 
dents for  examination  for  degrees  in  the  various  faculties  in  the 
new  University.  And,  after  the  experience  of  some  years,  the 
restriction,  in  accordance  with  which  only  students  coming 
from  some  recognised  college  were  admissible,  was  altogether 
^thdrawn,  except  as  regards  the  faculty  of  medicine  ;  so  that 
candidates  for  degrees  in  the  other  faculties  became  admissible 
to  the  examinations,  without  restriction  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
previous  education ;  the  only  requirement  being  that  of  their 
<JorKipetency  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations. 

The  severe  and  searching  character  of  these  examinations^ 
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and  the  perfect  impartiaUhf  of  its  action,  have  gradually  raia 
the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  to  a  high  rank  in  the 
public  estimation.     The  Convocation  of  the  graduates  of  the 
University  is  now  a  numerous  and  influential  body  includin| 
many  men  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
professions   of    Law    and  Medicine,  and  in    Literature   and 
Science- 
Many  colleges  and  schools  throughout  England,  having  no 
affiliation  with  the  older  Universitiea,  have,  since  the  founda^j 
tion  of  the  L^niversity  of  London,  gladly  availed  tliemselves  - 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  them>  whereby  their  j^tu- 
dents  may  test  their  proficiency,  and  acqidre  university  honoura 
reoogniBcd  and  appreciated  in  our  own  country. 

Like  other  colleges  of  less  magnitude  and  importance,  the 
Owend  College*  Manchester,  has  hithert4)  sent  U[)  students 
candidates  for  graduation  in  the  University  of  London,  though  i 
in  no  great  numbers*    This  college,  founded  twenty- eight  years 
ago  in  the  City  of  Manchester  (the  centre  of  the  great  wealth 
and  population  of  the  county  of  Lancashire)  by  an  original 
bequest  of  nearly  100,000/,,  and  subsequently  greatly  enriched  , 
by  further  bequests  and  munificent  donations,  has  secured 
position  of  stability  from  its  large  endowments,  and  efficiency 
from  the  number  and  aliility  of  its  professors,  and  the  greai^ 
range  of  subjects  over  which  their  teaching  is  made  to  extendi, 
with  which  perhaps  no  other  isolated  college  in  England  tan 
at  present  compare ;  and,  having  attained  to  so  high  a  position 
an  a  college,  it  has  now  the  not  unnatural  ambition  to  acquire 
for  itaelf  the  rank  and  the  privileges  of  a  university ;  8o  that  it  ] 
may,  as  the  University  of  Manchester-  whose  governing  body 
shall  be  identical  witli  that  of  the  college,  hut  with  some  addi* 
tions  from  without — examine  and  admit  to  graduation  such 
its  own  students  as  desire  academic  rank,  without  the  necessity, 
any  longer,  of  having  recourse  to  the  University  of  London* 

About  two  years  ago  the  authorities  of  the  Owens  Collegts ' 
publicly  announced  their  intention  to  promote  the  formation  of] 
the  University  of  Manchester ;  and  in  July  1877,  an  influen- 
tial deputation  waited  on  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  < 
present  a  memorial  })raying  that  the  Owens  College  should 
be  constituted  the  University  of  Manchester,  witli  power  to 
grant  its  own  degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  Medicine  and  Law,  ^ 
The  memorialists  urged,  in  supfwrt  of  their  petition^  the  im— « 
portant  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  college  were  it:^ 
able  to  arrange  the  curriculum  of  study  for  its  students,  and  tu^= 
regulate  their  examinations  for  degrees,  in  accordance  with  thiesas^ 
views  of  its  professors,  which  it  cannot  do  whilst  dependent  for^— 
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prndnation  upon  the  University  of  London^  in  whose  councils 
It  has  no  part^  and  over  whose  regulations  it  exercises  no  in- 
fluence. 

This  proposal  was  speedily  met  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  public  opposition.   Besides  the  strong  opinions  expressed  by 
many  leading  educationists  and  public  men,  whose  influence 
and  sound  judgment  command  much  consideration,  against  the 
expediency  of  any  increase  of  the  number  of  degree-giving 
bodies  in  this  country — ^much  objection  was  expressed  to  the 
particular  scheme  for  a  University  of  Manchester  propounded 
by  the  Owens  College.     It  was  thought  to  be  calculated  rather 
to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Owens  College,  than  to  promote 
the  cause  of  higher  education  generally.     Other  educational 
institutions  in  the  North  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  large 
populations  of  tiie  West  Biding  of  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Torkshire,  saw  that  this  scheme  of  raising  one  college  to  a 
lugher  rank  would  have  the  efiect  of  permanently  depressing 
omers,  which  could  no  longer  compete  upon  equal  terms  with 
the  collie,  or  university,  possessing  the  exclusive  power  of 
conferring  d^rees  on  its  own  students.     Especially  the  York- 
shire College,  which  has  its  centre  in  Leeds — a  younger  insti- 
iQtion  than  Owens,  possessed  of  no  rich  endowments,  promoted 
and  hitherto  maintained  by  voluntary  effort,  but  showing  much 
vigour  and  making  good  progress  during  its  existence  of  four 
years— considered  that  it  would  be  very  seriously  disadvan- 
taged by  such  unequal  rivalry  of  a  neighbouring  college  con- 
verted into  a  university ;  and  that  this  burden  of  inferiority,  if 
once  imposed,  was  one  which  could  never  be  thrown  off;  for 
such  a  multiplication  of  universities  as  would  result  from  the 
establishment  of  one  successively  in  each  large  town  possessed 
of  a  coUege  was  generally  considered  most  undesirable  and 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

To  subdue  opposition  and  to  conciliate  the  objectors,  the 
Owens  College  pointed  out  that  its  scheme  provides  for  subse- 
quent affiliation  with  the  University  of  Manch^ter,  of  approved 
colleges,  when  they  should  have  attained  such  stability  from 
endowments,  and  such  provision  for  the  extent  and  variety  of 
teaching,  as  should  be  deemed  a  sufficient  qualification  for  this 
privilege.  This  concession  was  not,  however,  accepted  as  satis- 
&ctory.  It  was  urged  that  whilst  other  colleges  were  awaiting 
flie  time  when  they  might  be  admitted  to  affiliation,  the  Man- 
chester college,  possessing  powers  and  privileges  altogether 
exclusive,  would  have  strengthened  the  supremacy  which  the 
title  proposed  for  the  new  University  distinctly  recognised; 
and  that,  when  any  other  college  did  attain  to  affiliation,  it 
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would  8till  hold  a  position  subordinate  to  that  of  MaDchfliter, 
and  would  have  little  power  of  promoting  its  own  interesta 
against  the  established  system  and  the  majority  of  numbers 
possessed  by  the  already  existing  authorities.  The  various  pro- 
vincial Medical  Schools  saw  in  the  Manchester  schenae  a  dancer* 
ous  encroachment  upon  the  equal  conditions  under  which  they  I 
have  hitherto  competed  with  that  of  Manchester.  Should  the 
Manchester  medical  school  (which  is  now  incorporated  with 
the  Owens  College)  acquire  the  power  of  conferring  degreed 
in  Medicine  upon  its  pupils,  which  no  other  medical  echool 
would  possess,  it  was  manifest  that  it  would  be  enabled  by  this 
advantage  to  attract  to  itself  students  who  would  otherwise 
naturally  tend  to  other  schools,  which  would  therefore  unduly 
suffer  by  this  unequal  rivalry. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  were  two  classes  of  objectors  to 
the  scheme  for  a  University  of  Manchester  aa  propounded  by 
the  Owens  College.  There  were  those  who  objected  t-o  thid 
formation  of  an?/  additional  University ;  and  there  were  tboee 
who  would  not  oppose  the  foundation  of  a  new  University  to 
meet  the  special  want^  of  provincial  colleges,  upon  some  equal 
and  comprehensive  plan,  but  who  felt  obliged  decidedly  to 
oppose  the  too  narrow  and  exclusive  scheme  for  the  Manches- 
ter University^ 

With  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  other  schools  and  colleges 
of  Yorkshire  and  neighbouring  counties,  there  had  arisen  no 
spontaneous  desire,  at  the  present  time,  for  a  new  univeraitj'  ' 
which  might  be  more  specially  adapted  to  their  wants.  And 
when  the  Manchester  scheme  was  made  public,  perhaps  the 
first  feeling  which  prevailed  was  against  the  expediency  of  the 
acquisition  of  university  i)ower8  by  ant/  provincial  institutions. 
But  upon  further  consideration  many  became  reconciled  to  the 
proposal^  others  heartily  espoused  it,  if  on  some  equitable 
plan ;  and  there  was  the  general  disinclination  to  oppose  the  I 
wishes  of  their  elder  sister  of  Manchester  (with  whom  hitherto 
they  had  striven  in  harmonious  co-operation),  to  any  extent 
beyond  that  which  a  necessAry  regard  for  their  own  protection 
and  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  equal  rights  imperatively 
demanded.  The  result  was  a  rather  general  agreement  in 
favour  of  a  new  university,  but  upon  the  conditions:  (1)  That 
the  governing  body  should  be  an  entirely  new  formation  of  j 
independent  members,  and  not  a  transference  of  the  office 
bearers  in  any  -existing  college;  (2)  That  all  colleges  inc^irpo- 
rated  with  the  university  should  enjoy  equal  privileges,  and  be 
equally  represented  in  its  government,  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  influence ;  and  (3)  That  some  general  name  should  be 
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fiven  to  the  new  nniversity^  rather  than  the  name  of  the  loca- 
ty*  of  a  particular  college. 

To  represent  these  views,  a  memorial  was  prepared,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Richmond — the  Lord  President  of  the 
^  Coxmcil — which  soon  received  very  numerous  and  influential 

Jiatures ;  and  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Archbishop 
York)  it  was  presented  on  May  15  by  the  Marquess  of 
Ripon,  supported  by  a  deputation  remarkable  for  the  impor- 
tance and  influential  character  of  the  gentlemen  of  whom  it 
was  composed,  and  the  variety  of  the  interests  which  they 
represented. 

The  publicity  of  the  presentation  of  the  two  memorials  to 
the  Privy  Council  by  influential  deputations,  and  the  discus- 
don  of  the  proposals  which  they  advocated,  by  letters  in  news- 
paper8*and  articles  in  periodicals,  have  brought  this  question 
of  a  new  university,  or  universities,  for  England  prominently 
forward  at  the  present  time.  Probably  in  the  multiplicity  of 
writing  on  this  subject  which  has  appeared  during  the  past  two 
years,  every  shade  of  opinion  has  been  advocated  and  opposed. 
In  this  contest  we  may,  however,  recognise  three  distinct 
4Uid  tolerably  well-defined  parties : 

1.  Those  who  would  admit  of  a  considerable  multiplication 
of  universities,  each  possessing  the  independent  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  on  students  in  its  own  schools. 

2.  Those  who  object  to  any  addition  to  the  number  of 
existing  English  uiuversities,  as  unnecessary  and  prejudicial. 

3.  Those  who  admit,  or  maintain,  the  necessity  oisome  one 
new  university  to  provide  for  new  requirements  resulting  from 
the  recent  multiplication  and  development  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, especially  such  as  are  intended  to  promote  high  edu- 
cation among  the  middle  classes. 

Of  these,  the  first  two  parties  stand  distinctly  opposed  to 
each  other ;  the  third  party  includes  several  varieties  of  opinion, 
both  as  to  the  degree  of  necessity  for  a  new  university,  and  as 
to  the  particular  constitution  and  powers  with  which  such  an 
institution  should  be  invested.     Hence  many  of  its  partisans 
shade  off  into  one  or  other  of  the  first  two  parties;  and  among 
the  promoters  of  the  Owens  College  scheme  for  a  new  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester  are  those  who  recognise  in  this  the  first 
step  to  the  foundation  of  universities  in  several  of  our  large 
towns  possessing  colleges  of  science  and  literature;    whilst 
anEM>ng8t  the  supporters  of  the  second  memorial — which  prayed 
that  t/Her  Majesty  were  pleased  to  create  a  new  university, 
she  would  not  grant  the  charter  to  the  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, but  to  a  new  corporation  with  power  to  incorporate 
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colleges,  and  having  no  local  title — there  were  several  who 
not  conceal  their  conviction  that  existing  universitiefi  might 
so  modified  as  to  meet  every  real  want,  but  who  supported  the 
oonditional  prayer  of  this  memorial  as  suggesting  a  scheme  lesa^- 
likely  to  lead  to  further  subsequent  increuHe  ot  degree-giTi — 
bodies  than  was  the  scheme  of  the  Owens  College. 

Of  these  various  opinions  I  think  that  which  I  have  mum 
first  has  had  the  fewest  supporters.  Amongst  those  who  an 
in  favour  of  increasing  the  number  of  universities  by  ccmf er- 
ring on  colleges  the  power  of  granting  degrees  to  their  stu- 
dents,  I  must  mention  the  name  of  the  JRight  Hon,  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  M,P,  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St^ 
Andrews,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect  andl 
consideration.  1  am  not  aware  that  he  has  taken  any  part  iu 
the  discussion  of  the  University  question  at  the  present  time 
though  his  opinion  has  been  expressed  thereon,  and  his  viewi 
may  be  taken  as  representing  those  favourable  to  a  multiplica- 
tion of  universities.  In  an  addre.ss  by  him,  published  in  1873*. 
Dr,  Playfair  argues  in  detail  in  favour  of  this  view»*  He 
points  to  the  existence  of  numerous  universities  in  Germany  ss 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation ;  each  independent,  though 
receiving  Government  aid;  some  of  which  have  attained  high 
reputation,  from  the  eininence  of  their  professors,  as  gchoola 
learning  and  original  research,  and  have  tcnde*l  to  diffuB6 
ai'ound  them  the  love  and  cultivation  of  learning  and  science. 
But  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  have  effected  this  rather  &.% 
teach inff  coUegen  than  as  examining  universities;  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  disadvantages  which  may  result  from  the  mul- 
tiplication of  universities  beyond  restricted  and  necessary 
limits  has  been  shown  both  iu  Gennany  and  in  America,  byi 
the  discreilit  which  some  of  the  universities  of  those  countri 
have  brought  ujxin  their  degrees  by  coiiferring  such  doubtful 
honours  for  a  small  pecuniary  consideration  upon  a[iplicantd 
unexamined  and  even  unseen. 

Gold  win  Smith,  who,  as  himself  now  an  American 
fesaor^  can  have  no  undue  prejudice  ag^st  the  universities  oi 
his  adopted  country,  speiiks  of  the  precedent  of  the  United 
States  as  a  beacon  of  warning,  not  an  example  to  be  ft' 
lowed.  The  result  of  the  large  number  of  degree-givi 
bodies  is  a  general  depressiou  of  the  standard,  and  depreciation 
of  the  degiees.  He  remarks  that  in  favour  of  the  multiplica- 
tion cd'  universities  may  be  alleged  the  advantage  of  a  stimu* 
lating  competition;  but  that  this  may  assume  tlie  desirable 
form  of  rivalry  in  educational  excellence,  or  the  undesL 
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foam  of  emulous  facility  in  granting  degrees ;  and  that  the 
second  result  is  possible  is  preyed  by  the  experience  of  weak 
universities  in  these  islands,  on  the  Continent^  and  in  America. 
In  a  weak  institution  the  power  of  granting  degrees  might 
become  its  only  means  of  subsistence.^ 

It  may  be  anticipated  then  that  the  multiplying  of  univer^ 
sities  in  this  country  by  giving  to  teaching  colleges  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees  on  their  own  students  after  examinations 
held  chiefly  by  weir  own  professors,  would  have  a  similar  effect 
in  lowering  the  standard,  and  reducing  the  value  of  degrees  in 
public  estunation;  both  by  cheapening  the  degrees,  as  the 
natural  commercial  result  of  active  competition ;  and  by  the 
perhaps  unconscious  leniency  of  teachers  towards  their  own 
papils,  in  whose  success  they  must  feel  a  direct  personal 
interest. 

IL  The  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  multiplication  of  Universities  has  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  many  the  conviction  that  any  increase  to  the  number  of 
our  existing  Universities  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  prejudicial. 
Of  course  the  arguments  opposed  to  the  former  proposition  are 
those  which  support  this  contrary  conclusion.  Probably  some 
can  recognise  no  necessity  for  any  change  in  the  existing 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  degrees,  or  the  present  rela- 
tions between  colleges  and  universities.  But  I  gather  that 
amongst  those  who  would  deprecate  any  addition  to  the 
Dombers  of  our  Universities,  there  are  many  who  recognise 
the  desirability  of  such  modifications  in  the  constitution  of 
some  one  or  more  of  our  universities,  as  would  enable  them 
better  to  meet  the  requirements  of  isolated  Colleges  and  to 
promote  the  efficiency  and  success  of  their  operations. 

There    have    been    various    proposals    of    affiliation    of 
provincial  colleges  with  our  ancient  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.     And   these   dignified    bodies    have   shown 
themselves  not  unwilling  to   extend   their  fostering   care  of 
learning  beyond  their  own  precincts.     Middle  Class  Examina- 
tions, and  IJniversity  Extension  Lectures,  both  bear  witness 
to  the  sincere  disposition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  adapt 
themselves  to  modem   requirements,  and  to  act  up  to  their 
lapneat  responsibilities  as  institutions  belonging  to  the  whole  of 
£2iigland. 

The  admission  to  their  degrees  of  non-resident  students 
would,  however,  be  a  very  important  innovation,  and  would 
be  regarded  by  many  as  open  to  grave  objections.     But  even 

*  Fortnightly  Review^  January,  1878,  p.  91. 
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such  a  liberal  extension  as  this  has  been  favourably  coosidercd 
by  men  of  liigli  position  in  the  Universities. 

Dr.  Acland,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  when  addressing  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
in  support  of  the  memorial  against  the  scheme  for  a  Manchester 
University^  said  that  *  He  cordially  agreed,  on  every  ground  that 
had  been  stated,  that  if  there  were  a  new  University,  it  ought  to 
be  created  by  a  confederation  of  various  colleges  j  but  he  would 
like  to  be  satisfied  why  the  four  Universitiea  of  England  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country.  Whether  it  were 
not  possible  that  some  affiliation  might  take  place  with  other 
large  towns.  If  there  were  wants  in  the  old  Universities,  the 
chief  of  them  had  arisen  from  the  imperfect  connection  of  the 
ancient  culture  of  the  old  Universities,  with  the  progressive 
intelHgence  and  manufacturing  skill  of  the  towns  in  the  North ; 
and  he  would  say  that  it  could  not  be  othenvise  than  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  striving,  competing,  energetic  popula- 
tion of  the  North,  to  have  links  wnth  the  abstract  culture  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  old  Universities,* 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Reviav  for  January  of  this  year  (1878),  already  quoted,  also 
argues  in  favour  of  the  affiliation  of  provincial  Colleges  with 
Oxford,  '  a  plan,'  he  says,  *  which  has  received  an  amount  of 
support  which  may  be  regarded  as  morally  equivalent  to  a 
favourable  verdict' 

But  it  is  to  the  Universitt/  of  London  which,  like  the 
Metropolis  itself,  belongs  to  all  Englantl,  that  many  would 
naturally  look  fiir  the  means  of  providing  for  the  preaeBt 
demand  on  behalf  of  provincial  Colleges,  For  this  very 
purjjose  it  was  constituted :  hitherto  it  has  fulfilled  that 
purpose  with  good  results ;  and  if  now  its  existing  constitution 
is  found  not  fully  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
educational  progi^ss  of  the  country,  is  it  not  better  in  the 
first  place  to  inquire  whether  its  constitution  may  not  be 
altered  and  adapted  to  meet  these  demands,  by  bringing  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Colleges  into  closer  relationship  with 
the  Univei*sity,  rather  than  to  introduce  the  greater  and  more 
questionable  change  of  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new 
source  of  University  honours?  The  difficulty  of  effecting 
such  relationship  would  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable.  The 
Annual  Committee  of  Convocation,  after  much  deliberation, 
have  this  year  reported  to  that  body,  '  That  it  will  contribute 
to  the  future  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  University,  that 
there  should  be  closer  union  between  the  central  body  and  the 
teaching  Institutions;  *  and,  upon  their  recoramendationi  Cob- 
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vocation  has  adopted  the  following  resolution :  *  That,  whUe 
Convocation  recognises  the  advantage  of  Examinations  c^n- 
ductfid  by  a  body  independent  of  the  teachers  of  the  candidates 
for  degrees,  it  also  recop^nises  the  fact  that  Examinations 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  course  of  study  pursued 
in  the  institutions  where  candidates  for  degrees  are  chiefly 
educated ;  and  that  with  the  view  of  creating  and  preserving  a 
harmony  between  the  requirements  of  the  University  and  tlie 
course  of  study  pursued  in  those  institutions,  it  is  expedient 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  closer  connection  tinth  the 
I  StnateJ" 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  very  disadvantage  to  colleges 
now  sending  their  candidates  for  graduation  to  the  University 
ol  London,  which  has  been  set  forth  as  the  sti'ong  argument  in 
favour  of  a  new  University,  is  recognised  by  Convocation,  and 
that  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  drawn  to  the  defect  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  remedy. 

If,  instead  of  seeking  to  obtain  a  new  University,  colleges 

were  to  urge  such  closer  connection  with  the  University  of 

London,  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  efforts  would  be   sue* 

il.     And  is  it  not  a  very  probable  conclusion   that   their 

lents   would  take  a  higher  place  in  public  estimation  as 
graduates  of  the  University  of  London^  than  they  would  do  in 
^  a  Manchester   University,    or  any  other   newly  constituted 
■  University? 

m.  This  brings  rae  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  pro- 
position which  has  commanded  the  support  of  a  large  and 
influential  party,  viz,  :  that  there  is  a  need  at  the  present  time 
for  some  one  new  University  to  meet  the  new  requirements  uf 
educational  progress.  Whilst  agreeing  in  this  general  proposi* 
tion,  its  supporters  are  divided  into  two  very  distinct  parties, 
as  we  have  seen  already :    those  in  favour  of  a  Manchester 

(University,  constituted  chiefly  out  of  Owens  College,  but 
with  power  to  achate  otlier  colleges ;  and  those  who  resist 
0uch  localisation,  and  demand  a  perfectly  independent  Univer- 
eity  with  which  colleges  may  be  incorporated  upon  equal  terms. 
The  objection  urgea  to  the  Manchester  scheme  is  that  it  is 
too  mono|3olising  ;  wnth  the  profession  of  promoting  education 
generally,  it  would  practically  promote  the  Owens  College  to 
the  permanent  disadvantage  of  kindred  institutions. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  a  letter  In  the  Spectator^  in  June  of  this 
year,  maintains  that  a  University  constituted  according  to 
the  Owens  College  scheme,  must  continue  to  be  essentially 
the  Owens  College  University. 

It  may  be  questioned  also  whether  the  Owens  CoUege 
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scheme  would  tend  permaneiitly  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  education  given  even  by  that  College.     We  can  sec  th«| 
poseibility   that  when  distinguished  and   strengthened    by  it^ 
new  privilegeB  (a  monopoly  of  which  \Xs  own  profesaoro  do  not 
conceal  that  they  expect  to  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come^ 
it  no  longer  is  liable  to  active  competition  of  other  colleges, 
may  care  rather  to  multiply  the  number  of  its  atudentd  and  it 
graduates^  than  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  its  teaching^ 
and  of  its  examinations  for  degrees. 

Ab  between  the  two  schemes  for  a  new  University,  the  York- 
shire College  unhesitatingly  expresses  itself  in  favour  of  the  mof 
liberal  and  equal  scheme  of  an  entirely  independent  University^ 
which  would  encourage  and  stimulate  all  iti*  affiliated  coUe 
alike. 

I   should   state  that   at   the   present   time   an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  or  arrangement  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  parties,  by  the  suggestior 
and  under  the  auspices  of,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  is  the  ]>resident  of  the  Owens  College,  and  whose  son,  Lor 
J'rederick  Cavendish,  is  president  of  the  Yorkshire  College 

Upon  the  question  whether  some  one  new  University  is  really 
needed — ^whether  the  jK>ssible  disadvantage  of  lowerint^  the 
standard  for  graduation  and  the  value*  in  public  estimation,  of 
degrees,  by  tJie  addition  of  another  degree-giving  body,  is  morefl 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  assistance  and  support  which  it  ■ 
may  afford  to  provincial  collegiate  teaching ; — and  whether  the 
University  of  London  may  not  be  so  modified  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  provincial  colleges,  whilst  avoiding  at 
the  same  time  the  possible  evil  of  increasing  the  nurabt  r  of  our  i 
existing  universities,  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  vari-J 
ous  arguments. 

For    myself,    I   say   that  whilst   recognising    advant 
which  a   perfectly   independent   provincial    University  migh^ 
confer  on  colleges  confederated  with  it  on  equal  terms  (were 
there  no  other  means  of  providing  for  their  wants),  yet  1  hold 
that  before  effecting  so  great  and  serious  an  innovation  as  thi 
foundation  of  a  new  University,  it  is  right  to  considor,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  the  University  of  London  may  not  be 
put  in  relation  with  the  principal  provincial  Colleges    as 
enable  it  to  satisfy  their  requirements,  and  confer  on    theii 
students   degrees   more   honourable  than  would  be  likely 
emanate  from  a  provincial  University. 

The  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have  co-operated  in 
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'  the  establishment  and  progressive  development  of  the 
Yorkshire  College  are,  I  believe,  in  favour  of  a  new  independent 
University. 

There  is  undoubtedly  at  the   present  time  an  increasing 
demand -for  learning  and  intellectual  culture  in  our  large  centres 
of  manufacture,  arising  out  of  the  large  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  the  facilities  for  taste  and  refinement  afforded  thereby; 
and  arising  also  out  of  the  conviction  in  observant  minds  patri- 
otically interested  in  the  continued  prosperity  and  progressive 
development  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  that  science  must 
now  be  intelligently  applied  to  the  improvement  and  perfection  of 
manufacturing  processes,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this  the  means 
most  be  provided  whereby  the  manufacturers  themselves  may 
be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  scientific  principles  upon  which 
their  processes  depend. 

Whether  this  demand  can  be  best  and  most  effectively 
met  by  some  modifications  and  extension  of  the  powers  of 
ezistbg  Universities,  or  by  an  addition  to  their  number ;  and, 
if  such  increase  be  decided  on,  what  shall  be  the  nature  and 
institution  of  the  new  institution,  are  the  questions  now 
before  the  country.  They  have  acquired  their  present  interest 
upon  the  application  for  University  powers  by  the  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  But  these  questions,  oi  great  national 
importance,  should,  if  possible,  be  discussed  and  finally  decided, 
independently  of  local  interests  and  of  all  party  feeling.  The 
pressure  of  influences  favouring  rather  the  prosperity  of  an 
mstitution  than  the  greater  interest  of  the  nation,  should  be 
entirely  excluded  from  this  discussion ;  and  then  the  object  of 
all  who  take  part  in  this  movement  will  be  to  secure  the 
highest  development  and  diffusion  of  sound  learning  and  high 
cmture,  the  true  wisdom  of  the  people,  and  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  nation. 

Scheme  of  Affiliation,  proposed  by  the  Corporation  of  Notting- 
ham,  referred  to  by  Mr.  S.  G.  JoilNSON,  in  his  subsequent 
speech^ 

Its  origin, — In  the  autumn  of  1873,  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  compliance  with  several  memorials  wliich  had 
been  presented  requesting  it  to  undertake  to  conduct  a  system 
of  higher  education,  commenced  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Cambridge  University  Extension  Scheme ;  a  plan  which 
has  for  its  object  the  bringing  the  influence  of  the  Universities 
as  a  teaching  body  to  bear  on  the  large  towns.  The  work  was 
commenced  by  three  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  who  con- 
dncted  courses  of  lectures  and  classes  in  Nottingham,  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  during  the  winter  of  1873-74, 
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The  interest  excited  by  these  lectures  and  classes  was  con- 
siderable, and  early  in  the  year  1875^  a  gentleman  of  Netting-^ 
ham  J  who  desired  to  see  this  form  of  education  under  th^ 
direction  of  the  Universities  extended  and  establiiahed,  offer 
to  give  10,000^-  towards  an  endowment  fund,  if  the  Corpgr 
tion,  who  were  then  contemphiting  the  erection  of  a  ne^ 
Museum,  would  include  in  their  phms  such  lecture- rooii 
class-rooms,  and  laboratories  as  would  be  required  for  th^ 
establishment  of  a  College  in  connection  with  the  Universities 
in  the  town  of  Nottingham,  This  liberal  ofter  was,  after  some* 
discussion,  accepted,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
College,  which,  together  with  the  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
will,  it  is  estimated,  cost,  exclusive  of  the  site,  60,000/,,  waa 
laid  on  September  27,  1877,  by  the  Mayor.  The  Cor- 
poration anticipate  that  the  new  buildings  will  be  completed  m 
the  coui*ae  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  name  given  to  the  builij 
ings  is  the  *  Nottingham  University  College,'  by  which  it 
intended  to  signify  that  the  College  is  in  connection  with 
Universities. 

The  efforts  which  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  madel 
to  promote  higher  education  in  Sheffield  have  led  to  a  some- 
what similar  result.     Mr.   Mark  Fii'th,  the  Chairman  of 
Committee  which  lias  been  conducting  tlie  Cambridge  lecture 
and  classes,  has  munificently  given  20,000/.  for  the  erection 
a  College.     The  building  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  am 
it  is  intended  to  open  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
British  Association  to  Sheffield  next  autumn* 

Petitions  for  Affiliation* — In  view  of  the  speedy  completion 
of  University  College,  Nottingliam,  the  Corporation  of  Not 
tingham  have  memorialised  the  Universities  of  Oxford  anc[ 
Cmnbridge  to  obtain  {xtwers  to  affiliate  such  colleges  to  then 
selves,  on  the  ground  that  their  educational  work  has  hitherto^ 
been  under  the  direction  of  one  of  these  Universities,  and  that 
they  Would  prefer  to  be  joined  to  one  or  both  these  Universi- 
ties rather  than  form  a  part  of  a  new  institution,  such  as  a 
forthern  University,  A  somewhat  similar  memorial  has  been 
Bnt  from  those  interested  in  Firth  College,  Sheffield. 

It  seemed  to  the  memorialists  that  the  existing  University 
Commissions  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  readjustment  of 
relations  of  the  Universities  and  the  great  towns,  and 
some  scheme  of  affiliation  might  now  be  framed.  Should  the 
request  be  granted,  they  are,  on  their  part,  prepared  to  frainQ 
the  constitution  of  their  colleges,  and  the  course  of  education 
pursued  according  to  such  regulations  or  conditions  as 
Universities  may  think  fit  to  impose  on  affiliated  colleges* 
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The  following  extract  from  the  Nottingham  Memorial 
states  the  views  of  IlioBe  desirous  of  affiliation : — 

'  Your  memorialists  desire  to  adopt  such  a  constitution  as 
will  secure  to  the  students  the  best  practicable  course  of  study 
while  at  Nottingham,  and  will  at  the  same  time  enable  and 
enoonrage  them  (so  far  as  their  individual  means  allow)  to 
participate  in  llie  higher  advantages  which  a  residence  in  a 
university  would  afford  them. 

'That  the  success  of  this  and  other  local  colleges  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  relation  which  they  may  bear  to  the 
University  or  Universities  to  which  they  will  look  for  granting 
decrees. 

'  That  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Universities  should  have  the  ability  to  establish  such  relations 
with  local  colleges  as  will  best  tend  to  foster  and  encourage 


*  That  your  memorialists  earnestly  desire  that  advantage 
shoold  be  taken  of  the  existing  Commissions  to  confer  upon 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  such  powers  as  will 
enable  them  at  any  time,  if  uiey  think  fit,  to  accept  the  affilia- 
tion of  local  colleges  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  most 
beneficial  both  to  the  local  college  and  to  the  University.' 

The  educational  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who 
have  under  instruction  about  600  students,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Hull,  have  both  memorialised  the 
Universities,  and  prayed  them  to  grant  the  request  of  Notting- 
ham and  Sheffield,  because  they  hope  to  develop  the  institu- 
tions under  their  care  into  colleges  for  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  look  forward  to  being,  in  course  of  time,  in  a 
position  to  avail  themselves  of  any  such  scheme  of  affiliation. 

The  following  passages,  quoted  from  the  memorials,  give 
the  substance  of  their  request : — 

*  The  educational  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace  hope 
in  time  to  develop  their  institution  into  a  College  for  the  South 
of  London,  and  they  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  time  they 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  any  conditions  which  the  Universities 
may  impose  as  the  necessary  requirements  of  affiliated  col- 
leges. 

*  That  a  statement  by  the  Universities  of  the  conditions 
with  which  all  institutions  desiring  affiliation  must  comply 
would  give  definiteness  and  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art,  Science  and  Literature.' 

The  HuU  memorialists  ^  believe  that  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  the  institutions  for  higher  education,  which  are 
rising  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  should  be  placed  in 
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dose  relationship  with  the  old  Universities.  They  belieTC 
further  that  if  the  Universities  were  empowered  to  grant  some 
degree  as  the  reward  of  systematic  study  in  the  local  institu- 
tions, or  to  reduce  the  term  of  residence  for  students  at  these 
institutions^  a  great  want  would  be  supplied  to  professional  and 
busineas  men  who  are  at  present  debarred  from  University  I 
training  ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  }xywerful  inducement  would  | 
be  oflfered  for  the  erection  of  colleges  in  places  where  such  [ 
institutions  do  not  at  present  exist' 

Primleffes  desirett — The  memorialists  hope  that  the  Uni-I 
versities  will  grant  to  all  such  affiliated  colleges  certain  privi- 
leges, among  which  may  be  mentioned:   L   The  granting  of  I 
some  title  to  all  those  who  satisfactorily  pass  through  a  pre-*) 
scribed  course    of  study   and  examinations   at   one    of  tnese' 
affiliated   colleges,     2,  That   those   who   have   receii^ed   such 
title,  and  proceed  from  these  colleges  to  one  of  the  Universi- 
ties, shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree j 
in  less  than  the  three  years  now  required  for  residence, 

Prohahh  henejiis  of  affiUation. — ^The  advantages  which  iherl 

memorialists  expect  to  accrue  from   a  scheme  of  affiliation  are ' 

*     follows : — 

L  The  creation  of  a  number  of  degree-conferring  bodi^ , 
will  be  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  deterioration  in  iliel 
value  of  degrees,  which  would  result  therefrom,  will  be 
prevented, 

2.  The  affiliated  colleges  will  share  in  the  prestige  of  the 
ancient  Universities  to  which  they  are  affiliated,  and  the 
standard  of  their  examinations  will  be  regulated  by  an  edu- 
cational body  of  great  experience,  who  have  a  reputation  to^ 
maintain* 

3,  The  direction,  advnce,  and  counsel  which  the  parentj 
University  will  give  to  its  affiliated  colleges  will  be  iB- 
valuable*  and  is  not  in  any  way  likely  to  prevent  any  in- 
dependent development  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
any  locality  may  require* 

4.  Such  a  connection  would  naturally  lead  many  of  the 
most  promising  students  to  desire  to  proceed  to  one  of  tlie. 
Universities,  and  after  a  short  residence  to  compete  for 
honours  and  emoluments ;  and  the  memorialists  regard  resi- 
dence at  the  Universities  and  participation  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  influences  which  they  afford,  as  so  important  that 
they  wish  as  many  as  possible  of  their  students  to  complete 
their  education  by  a  short  term  of  residence. 

5,  Such  a  scheme  of  affiliation,  if  granted,  will  prove  a 
powerful   stimulus    to    a    higher    education    throughout   the 
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(iountary,  as  it  will  hold  out  an  inducement  to  all  large  towns  to 
establish  a  local  affiliated  college,  and  will,  by  specifying  the 
ctmclitions  of  affiliation,  give  denniteness  to  the  aims  of  those 
who  are  now  labouring  to  advance  higher  education  in  our 
populous  centres. 

6.  Such  a  connection  is  likely  to  act  favourably  on  the 
Universities  in  many  ways ;  it  is  certain  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  their  students,  and  especially  of  those  who  desire  a 
scientific  training ;  and  probably  a  system  of  interchange  of 
teachers  would  grow  up,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Universities,  as  well  as  to  their  branches. 

7.  The  affiliated  colleges  will  help  to  keep  the  Universities 
tn  rapport  with  the  educational  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation. 

8.  Local  colleges,  which  are  independent  and  self- 
sofficient,  are  more  likely  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  stagnation 
and  decay  through  the  mismanagement  of  the  local  committee 
or  the  inefficiency  of  a  principal,  than  those  which  are  parts  of 
a  greater  and  more  wido-reaching  organisation. 

Such  are  the  aims,  such  the  desires  of  those  who  have 
memorialised  the  ancient  Universities  to  affiliate  local  col- 
leges. There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  ascertain  how  the 
Universities  will  regard  their  request  for  affiliation,  as  a 
syndicate  has  only  just  been  appointed  to  consider  the  me- 
morials ;  should  tney  grant  it,  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
branches  throughout  the  country  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the 
old  Universities,  and  a  happy  solution  of  their  relation  to  the 
new  teaching  bodies  will  be  effected. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Johnson  (Nottingham)  explained  the  Rcheme  set  forth 
in  the  Paper  circulated,  and  proposed  by  the  Corporation  of  Notting- 
ham, for  the  affiliation  of  the  local  College  to  the  existing  Univer- 
mties.  Nottingham  was  essentially  a  manufacturing  town ;  and  although 
it  had  sometimes  been  said  that  higher  impulses  were  rare  in  such  a 
community,  yet  a  strong  movement,  emanating,  not  from  the  middle 
claases,  but  from  the  working  men,  had  found  a  footing  there  in  favour 
of  higher  education.  The  results  already  attained  had  been  tested, 
and  were  not  foimd  wanting.  They  had  had  five  sessions  of  Univer- 
sity extension  education,  during  which  7,149  persons  had  attended 
lectures  and  classes.  The  lecturers  were  appointed  by  a  syndicate  ol 
the  Universily  of  Cambridge.  The  admission  fee  was  very  small ;  the 
lectures  and  classes  were  open  to  all  persons  who  chose  to  attend  them* 
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The  movement  was  at  first  anstained  by  voIuntEwy  contiibutioziB^  1 
it  became  so  ioipiortaiit  that  the  Town  CoimcU,  in   response  to 
appeal  made  to  them,  sought  Parliamentary  powers  to  biuld  a  ooUegv 
and  support  it  out  of  the  rates  of  the  district,  if  necessary.     This  ' 
he  believed,  the  first  instance   in   municipal  history  where   such 
attempt  had  been  made ;    and  he  claimed  for  Nottingham  the  crediiJ 
which   wa8   due   to  it,  as  being  the  first  corpomte   town  to  take 
important  a  5*tep,     A  building  was  in  course  of  erection  for  the  pur 
poses  of  the  College ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  permanency  and  consolida 
tion  of  the  work  thus  auspiciously  commencRd,  application  had  beeii| 
made  to   the   Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  affiliate  tij#  ^ 
College  to  their  institutions.     As  men  busily  engaged  in  the  pracliail 
duties  of  everyday  life,  the  promoters  of  the  acheme  felt  themaelres 
unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding  and  directing  the  movement  they  bad 
endeiivoured  to  set  on  foot.     They  therefore  called  upon  some  one  of 
the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  country  to  corae  foi^ward  and 
render  the  assistance  desired.     If  the  latter  failed  to  give  tlie  required 
guidance  they  would  assuredly  fail  in  their  dutjr.     Committees  bad 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  all  the  details  of  i 
scheme,  and   all   they  needed  was   a  distinct  recognition    fix>m    on^ 
at  least,  of  the   Universities.      The  movement  was,  in  that 
tentative.     When  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Bill  was  before  Pa 
ment,  in  1877,  the  18th  section  of  that  measure  was  materially  modi* 
fied,    in   consequence   of  representations  made  from  Nottingham,    so 
that  the  Universities  might  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  such  a  caisu 
as  theirs.     What  they  meant  by  affiliation  was  that,  after  consuldngf- 
with  them,    but  without  lieing  bound  down  by  any  local  notion:*,  titfl 
University  should,  in  agreement  with  them,  prescribe  the  currienlum 
of  study  ;  that  the  University  should  appoint  men  to  come  to  the  towttj 
to  see  that  the  curriculum  was  faithfully  carried  out ;  and  that,  under " 
such  circumstances,  residence  in  a  local  toym  sliould  be   counted  for 
residence  at  the   University  itself,  so  far  as  the  emoluments  of  the 
teacher  were  concerned.     Ilie  promoters  of  the  scheme   also   looked 
forward  to  the  large  number  of  students — the  cream  of  them — ^wbo 
would  desire  to  go  to  the  Universities.     This  hope  was  encouiaged  by 
what  had  already  occurred.      Within  his  own  knowledge  young  mfii 
of  the  middle  class,  quickened  by  the  course  of  studies  prescnbed  by 
the  University  Extension  scheme,   had  afterwards   proceeded    to  the 
Universities.     By   affiliation    was   alw  implied  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  Universities  should  be  able  to  put  a  stamp  upon  the  work 
done  -   not  only  controlling  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  me^lhal 
of  teaching,  but  placing  some  mark  of  value  upon  the  attainmtnt» 
of  the  students  in  the  various  classes.     Thls^  he  suggested ,  migh 
accomplished  by  permitting  such  students  as  attained  a  certain  _ 
to  go  to  the  Universities,  and,  after  a  short  term  of  residence,  to* 
their  degrees.      The  objection  might  be  raised  that  the  Univenitiea 
>xford  and  Cambridge  might  possibly  reftise  to  meet  the   pr 
if  the  Nottingham  scheme,  and  the  movement  must  conseqiienti 
^  ^out,  unless  they   affiliated  with  another  University.     His  reply "■ 
*  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  *  but  supposing  the  qt 
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should  arise,  they  might  then,  as  had  akeady  been  intimated  in  their 
]jiemorial,  submit  the  whole  of  their  course  of  study  and  curriculum 
to  sach  a  University  as  Owens  College  would  be  if  it  were  empowered 
to  grant  degrees.  Another  characteristic  connected  with  the  Notting- 
ham movement  was  the  large  number  of  lady  students  who  had 
frequented  the  classes  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  exami- 
oatioDS.  He  was  not  quite  aware  how  the  existing  Universities  would 
propose  to  deal  with  women  who  had  passed  through  a  successful 
local  course.  Cambridge  was  now  opening  its  doors  to  the  affiliation 
of  certain  colleges  designed  exclusively  for  the  higher  education  of 
women ;  and  perhaps  the  Nottingham  female  students  could  be  sent 
there.  Sending  women  away  from  home  rendered  the  question  a 
difficult  one ;  and  unless  the  Universities  met  their  requirements,  and 
marked  their  work  in  some  definite  form,  as  carried  on  in  their  own 
locality,  he  feared  that  very  much  of  the  good  which  they  might 
otherwise  do  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Therefore,  the  promoters  of 
the  Nottingham  movement  stood  exactly  in  this  position :  they  had  a 
laige  number  of  men  and  women  desiring  higher  education,  and  they 
vere  asking  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  come  and  help  them.  If  these 
Universities  refused  to  respond  to  that  call  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment would  have  no  alternative  but  to  associate  themselves  with  a 
teaching  body^competent  to  conduct  them  safely  in  the  course  they 
flhoold  take ;  and,  imder  all  the  circumstances,  die  best  college  with 
which  they  could  associate  themselves  was  Owens  College,  provided  it 
had  the  power  given  it  of  granting  degrees. 

Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S.  (London),  said,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  a  new  Northern  University,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  a  compromise  being  agreed  upon  between  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  the  Yorkshire  College,  at  Leeds,  and 
<^er  similar  institutions.  The  terms  he  had  heard  suggested  were  :  that 
the  first  principal  officers  of  the  new  University  should  be  selected  by 
the  Owens  College,  as  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor ;  and  that, 
subsequently,  when  vacancies  occurred,  the  next  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Qumoellorj  eiiould  be  nominated  by  the  confederation  of  colleges. 
Among  the  large  towns  in  the  North  of  England  there  was  a  very 
widespread  feeling  in  favour  of  a  new  University.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  having  merely  local  colleges,  sending  up  their  students 
to  the  London  University  for  examination.  The  University  of  London 
enjoyed,  to  a  lai*ge  extent,  the  confidence  of  two  important  scientific 
bodies — the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons — both 
of  which  approved  of  a  very  high  system  of  matriculation.  He 
thought  that  matriculation  in  nine  subjects  was  a  qualification  higher 
than  was  requisite  in  the  great  commercial  towns.  Indeed,  he  supposed 
that  if  there  were  a  new  university  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
general  as  well  as  a  professional  matriculation.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  scientific  lectures.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  examination  at  matriculation  for  general  students 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  College  lectures  were  open 
both  to  general  and  professional  students.  Now,  the  people  of  Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity  had  a  first-rate  scientific  and  literary  institu- 
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tion  of  their  own  in  the  Owens  CoOege,  which  had  been  a  grent  8i:i 
as  shown  by  the  large  number  of  students,  especially  iix  cher 
Indeed,  he  believed  it  was  the  first  chemical  school  in  Great  Br 
It  was  not  convenient  that  all  the  students  in  the  large  towns  crll 
North  should  have  to  go  to  the  University  of  London  for  examinatiouJ 
If  it  were  allowed  that  they  might  be  examined   by  papers  sent  inlol 
the  provinces,  the  examination  in  high  Bcientific  subjectB  would  b©  partlj 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners,  and  the  candidates  wouldl 
go  through  certain  experiments,  in  order  to  show  their  practical  knowJ^ 
ledge  in  chemistry,  physiology,  or  mechanics.      Therefore  examination 
in  higher  branches  of  learning  would  require  the  attendance  of  can^ 
didates  in  London.     There   is  a  doubt  if  the  University  of  Londoil 
mee^  the   case  of  students  who  intend  to  be  Dissenting 
Many  of  these  students  would  like  the  privilege  allowed  to 
and  Cambridge,  of  having  the  Greek  Testament  among  the 
required  in  the  examination  for  an  ordinary  degree.     If  a  ne 
versity  were  formed  it  would  probably  be  asked  to  permit  the  Gr 
Testament  as  an  optional  subject  for  a  B,A.  degree.     It  had  been  »Hg^ 
gested  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  receive  the  Northern  Colleges 
as  affiliated  institutions  ;  but  in  the  North  the  system  pursued  at  those 
Universities  did  not  meet   with  much    favour.      The  authorities  at 
Oxford  were  recently  asked  whether  they  would  not  allow  theologic 
e^ouninations  without  m  much  regard  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  b« 
they  refused   to   modify   their   system.      At    present   a   student 
hardly    ever  allowed  to  take  a  degree  in  the    University  of  Oxfon 
unless  he  passed  an  examination  in  the  Thirty -nine  Articles.     Wit] 
regard  to  the  power  of  a   Northern  University  to  develop  itBelf,  the 
would  have  the  professors  not  only  at  the  0%vens  College,  Mancheeter, 
but  at  the  Colleges  at  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Shefiield,  and 
possibly  Nottingham,  so  that  altogether  they  could  form  a  very  powt*r^ 
ful  academical  confederation,  and  would  be  able  to  adapt  their  py-t*^ 
to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  many  of  the  great  commercial  citi' 
London.     The  new  University  would  not  be  a  small  one.      '^i 
had  underrated  it  in  estimating  tliat  it  woidd  at  first  have  only 
students:    there  would  more  likely  be  500.     In  going  throe 
Owens  College  he  had  been  struck  with  the  high  class  of  stud 
microscopical  examinations,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  and  do 
the  Colleges  in  Leeds  and  the  other  towns  he  had  named  were  alio  ot 
an  efficient  character.     Therefore  he  was  in  favour  of  a  confederatioii 
of  these  various  institutions,  and  hoped  that  such   a  Northern  Dni* 
versity  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the   Government   for   a 
charter. 

f^rofessor  RPcker  (Leeds)  said  that  the  proposals  of  the 
College  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  University  mised  the  geoe 
question,  as  to  how  far  it  was  advisable  to  add  to  the  number  of  degree^ 
giving  bodies.  But  they  did  much  more  than  that.  They  not  only 
raised  the  question,  but  tliey  answered  it  in  a  jmrticular  way,  by  ^ng- 
gesting  the  creation  of  a  new  University,  to  consist  ultimately  of  n 
confederation  of  colleges.  Tlie  discussion  as  to  the  extension  of  degree^ 
giving  bodies  in  which  they  were  then  engaged  derived  its  importeoeit 
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from  the  practical  aspect  which  had  been  given  to  it  bj  the  fact  that 
Ae  Owens  College  piDposala  were  at  present  before  the  Government 
of  the  country;    and,  therefore,  no  satisfactory   conclusion  could  be 
ani?e^  at,  and  certainly  no  conclusion  in  favour  of  those  proposals, 
Balflfls  they  were  convinced  of  the  wisdom,  not  only  of  the  general  policy 
upOQ  which  they  were  based,  but  also  of  the  details  of  the  particular 
sch/Sffle  in  which  tliat  policy  waa  embodied.       Two  objections,  of  op- 
posite oh&racters,  might  be  raised  to  the  scheme.      The  first  was,  that, 
}tf  on  undue  laxity  in  the  incorpomtion  of  colleges,  the  new  Uniyersity 
nould  probably  run  through  the  same  series  of  changes  as  that  which 
the  University  of  London  had  imdergone — would  end  by  becoming 
merely  an  examining  body,  and  would  thus  achieve  nothing  but  the 
dinsion  between  two  institutions  of  the   work  which,  at  present,  was 
well  performed  by  one.     The  existence  of  the   University  of  London 
would,  however,  be  a  safeguard  against  this  danger.     The  feeling  that  a 
refusal  to  incorporate  a  college  inflicted  a  direct  injury  upon  its  students, 
by  blocking  their  only  avenue  to  a  degree,  must  have  been  a  powerful 
agent  in  producing  the  present  vast  extension  In  the  area  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  University  o£  London.     This  feeling  would  now  be  inope- 
mtive.     The  claims  of  individuals  were  met  by  degrees  open  to  all, 
wd  the  new  University  would  be  free  to  consider  those  of  institutions 
only.     It  could  lay  dowTi,  and  adhere  to,  the  principle  that,  alUiough  it 
did  insist  on  residence,  in  the  sen.^  in  which  that  term  was  tised  at 
Osdbrd  and  Cambridge,  yet  it  did  insist  that  candidates  for  its  degrees 
must  pASs  through  a  regulated  course  of  study  at  some  one  of  a  few 
[  ooUcgcfi  carefully  selected  for  their  high  educational  position.    The  only 
I  iostitutioa  which  had  up  to  the  present  put  forward  even  a  prospective 
fcbuia  to  incorporation  was  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  by  that  college  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  University  had  accepted  tlie  terms  of  the 
Owens  College  as  to  the   standard  an  institution  must  attain  before 
admission  to  the  University,  and  as  to  the  means  of  determining  whether 
that  standard  had  been  reached.     These  facts^  then,  that  degrees  were 
now  attainable  by  all,  and  that  the  college  which  would  probably  be 
the  first  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  University  had  shown  no  desire 
to  break  down  the  barriers  by  which  those  doors  were  fenced,  led  to  the 
j  conclusion  that  too  much  weight  had  been  given  to  the  argument  that 
it  would  always  prove  as  difhcult  in  the  future  as  it  had  once  proved 
in  the  past  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  incorporation.     The  second 
danger  to  the  new  University  would  be  le^t  when,  by  its  creation,  the 
principle  of  adding  to  tl\e   degree -giving  bodies  was  sanctioned,  the 
oonditions  of  incorporation  should  be  so  distasteful  to  colleges  outside 
Mfoichester  as  to  lead  them  to  aim  at  obtaining  independent  charters  of 
their  own,  rather  than  at  becoming  members  of  the  University  espe- 
cially designed  to  receive  them ;  and  that  thus  the  grant  of  a  charter 
I  to  the  Owens  College  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
weak  degree-giving  bodies,  instead  of  being  the  first  step  in  the  gra- 
dual building  up  of  a  strong  University,  justilying  its  creation  by  its 
differences  fi-om,  but  not  tmworthy  of  comparison  with,  those  which 
alrefidy  existed.     It  was  with  respect  to  this  danger  that  the  controversy 
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\t^twem  the  Ovsns  and  Toiiulure  CoDegiv  had  ariaen.  The  oontoi- 
tkn  of  die  kster  had  been  that,  althongh^the  Owena  College  had  ad- 
nntted  the  principle  of  federatiofn.  it  had  not  looked  hejoiid  the  bare 
admiaBoa  «k  a  ieor^d  ccrfkge  to  the  UnirerHitj.  Hiiu,  dKmgh  it  itaa 
f Topoaed  that  prorisoo  ^oiild  be  made  for  the  Tepreeentatkm  of  aD 
colleges  OQ  the  gorerning  bod j,  no  scheme  hitherto  published  had  pfo- 
rided  anj  machinery  ffjt  the  ^^jnstment  of  the  amomit  of  that  xepteaoi- 
tatjoQ  to  the  Tsarjing  magnitudes  and  efficiencies  of  the  dificfent  ooD^gea. 
Again,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  and  moit 
important  question  of  the  pecmiiaiy  relations  which  were  to  eadit 
between  the  UniTerntj  and  the  colleges.  In  no  scheme  put  ibrward  bj 
the  Owens  College  had  there  been  the  slightest  allnnon  to  that  all. 
important  matter.  Nor  was  it  onlj  of  omissions  that  complaint  was 
made.  The  suggested  basift  for  the  confutation  of  the  Unirersi^  was^ 
in  several  points,  open  to  grare,  positive  objections.  Among  these  the 
two  selecteid  for  special  criticism  were:  (l)that  the  name  of  the  new 
University  should  be  the  University  of  Manchester ;  and  (2)  that  the 
charter  should  be  granted  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Owens  Colkge^ 
with  some  trifling  modifications.  To  launch  upon  its  career  a  tmirer- 
sity  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  ultkmately  include  colleges  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  North  of  England,  with  a  local  name,  was  to  aronae 
instead  of  to  allay  ill-feeling  and  opposition,  and  to  place  the  UniTersty, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Owens  College,  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  give  to  the  governing  body  of  the  only  coll^;e  which 
would,  at  first,  be  in  union  with  the  University,  complete  control  over 
the  University  itself,  would  be  to  mingle  college  and  university  buaineai 
in  a  confusion  which,  when  a  second  institution  was  incorporated,  it 
would  be  necessary  but  most  difficult  to  unraveL  On  these  gronnda 
the  Yorkshire  College  had  felt  it  right  to  oppose  the  Owens  CoUege 
scheme  in  its  present  form.  Their  conduct  was  due,  not  to  jealousjr, 
but  to  the  belief  that  federation  would  only  prove  an  efficient  nfeguard 
against  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  Universities,  if  the 
various  problems  connected  with  it  were  carefully  thought  out  from  the 
first.  To  adopt  a  principle,  and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  most 
important  questions  upon  which  its  successful  application  depended,  to 
the  indefinite  future,  was  an  unbusiness-like  course,  which  could  <mly 
lead  to  embarrassment  and  failure. 

Professor  Greenwood  (Manchester),  replying,  in  the  name  of  hia 
colleague,  Professor  Ward,  to  the  remarks  which  had  been  directed 
against  the  argument  of  his  Paper,  explained  that  the  scheme,  so  oflen 
referred  to  as  emanating  from  Owens  College,  was  neither,  as  some  had 
supposed,  a  Quixotic  attempt  to  map  out  at  once  the  whole  of  England 
into  a  series  of  academical  districts,  nor  a  proposal  like  that  contained 
in  the  very  interesting  Paper  read  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham,  to 
provide  on  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  speculative  university  needs  of  the 
future.  What  they  had  done  was  to  ask  the  Government  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  there  actually  existed,  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  North-West  of  England  an  institution  in  Owens 
College  which,  whether  regard  were  had  to  the  thoroughly  academic 
character  of  its  aims,  to  the  number  of  its  teachers  and  students,  to  the 
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imjQgeand  character  of  its  teaching,  or  to  the  amount  of  ita  endowmentfl, 
and  the  gnamntee  thus  afforded  of  the  permanency  of  its  constitution, 
nm  fi&irlj  qualiHed  to  exercise  university  functions  and  enjoy  imiver- 
fi^  priTilegeg.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Pitch's  Paper,  he  could  not  but 
ezpren  isurpri*e  at  the  impeiiect  acquaintance  he  had  shown  with  the 
propoflal  emanating  from  Owens  College.  Now,  Mr.  Fitch  (if  he  did 
nol  mwpprehend  him)  had  urged  against  the  Bcheme  two  principal 
ifgnments:  (1)  that  whereas  Owens  College  might  have  had  some 
dttm  U>  be  listened  to  if  a  scheme  had  been  asked  for  Avhich^  either 
iCtOftUj  or  in  prospect,  provided  for  the  wants  of  other  colleges,  as  well 
ttOwenB-^eitber  actually  ejdsting  in  nucleus,  or  which  might  be  foimded 
to  cotirse  of  time — their  plan,  in  seeking  an  advantage  for  Owens 
Obikge  only»  ^BoJed  to  offer  university  advantages  to  a  sufficiently  wide 
if«ii  to  JQstiiy  the  foundation  of  a  new  university;  and  (2)  that,  if  a 
Menil  UBiversity  were  established  it  %Vi»uld  almost  certainly  break 
^OWQ,  as  the  University  of  London  (wliich  for  the  first  twenty  years 
VIS  an  incorporation  of  colleges)  had  broken  down  under  that  constitu- 
tiosi  and  been  driven  to  aboliah  altogether  ita  collegiate  element.  The 
fcrmer  of  these  objections  was  based  on  a  very  imperfect  acqimintAnce 
with  the  original  application  made  by  Owens  College  to  the  Privy 
Cooacil.  In  the  memorial,  presented  in  1877,  it  was  asked,  on  behalf 
ciC  that  institution,  that  the  charter  should  contain  provision  for  the 
iaoDrpoTAtion  of  other  duly  (|ualified  colleges  on  suitable  conditions, 
lad  for  the  representation  on  the  governing  body  of  all  colleges  thus 
ilhtthted  into  union*  In  reply  to  the  second  objection  he  had  only  to 
■gr  ^t  Mr.  Fitch,  whose  knowledge  of  the  University  of  London  did 
fiot,  he  believed,  go  back  so  far  as  his  own,  had  wholly  mi .sappreh ended 
the  character  of  the  collegiate  element  in  the  early  charter  of  that 
.lioifersity.  It  was  not  the  correct  way  of  putting  it  to  say  that  the 
^^  ion  broke  down  because  the  University  failed  to  exercise  the  con- 
^Vliiig  functions  which  it  sliould  have  exercised.  The  University 
wetended  to  no  control  whatever  over  the  colleges,  and  they,  in  turn, 
had  not  even  the  shadow  of  representxition  on  the  governing  body  of 
tht  University.  The  main  principle,  therefore,  that  the  new  University 
iboold  virtually  consist  of  its  colleges,  and  be  guided  by  tliem,  with 
iadi  public  safeguards  as  might  be  judged  necessary,  in  the  form  of 
oatt-collegiate  governors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  could  not  be  said  to 

(hit*  failed  in  London,  since  it  was  never  even  remotely  tried.  Mr. 
Fitch  had  8p<^>ken  of  the  numbers  at  Owens  College  as  being  too  small 
to  entitle  it  to  University  rank*  The  actual  number  of  students  attend- 
ing the  college  had,  however,  been  understated  ;  and,  further,  with  a 
U&irentty  course  under  its  own  control  to  a  great  degree.  Owe  us 
GbUfge  would  find  the  number  of  its  students  aiming  at  a  degree 
ifieretie  from  year  to  year.  Even  now  they  were  not  mere  beginners 
in  the  Univeraity  walk,  for  in  1877  no  fewer  than  82  students  passed 
the  sereral  ordinary  examinations  at  the  University  of  London,  exclu- 
iiTB,  !>,,  of  honour  examinations  and  of  examinations  strictly  medical* 
Ttfct  was  n  considerable  proportion  for  a  very  young  college  to  boast 
o<I  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  whicli  its  connection  with  the 
Ooirera^  of  London  imposed  upon  it.     The  position  of  Owens  College 
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did  not,  as  Mr,  Fitch  appeared  to  tbiok,  involve  any  attack  on  the 
principle  of  the  University  of  London,  that  degrees  should  be  attatnahW 
by  men  who  had  not  undergone  the  collegiate  training.  Owens  Collage 
had  often  fully  admitted  the  great  services  that  University  had  rendered 
in  this^  as  in  other  ways.  It  was,  however,  a  very  diiferent  thing  to 
admit,  as  Mr,  Fitch's  argument  appeared  to  claim,  that  the  suceen  of 
the  University  of  London  had  been  so  complete  that  universities  of  the 
older  or  teaching  ty^  (of  the  t3rpe  other^^ise  exclusively  known  in  Bog- 
land  and  Scotland  and  Germany)  would  henceforward  have  little  to  do 
in  the  world  ;  and  that  to  found  a  new  one  would  be  an  obsolete  and 
useless  experiment,  inconsistent  with  the  wants  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Mr.  Fitch  had  quotetl  some  remarks  of  Professor  Gold  win  Smitlv 
showing  that,  twelve  months  ago,  that  gentlemen  was  inclined  to  quiea- 
tion  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  Owens  College  in  seeking  the  estabUab- 
ment  of  a  new  university.  But  before  Professor  Smith  returned  to  " " 
American  home  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him  (Professor  Greenwood)  ( 
pressing  his  conviction  that,alWr  all,  the  proposal  was  the  one  best  fiti 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  in  regard  to  univeraty  activi^  and 
life.  They  must,  therefore,  take  it  that  Professor  Smith's  deliberate  and 
final  judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  In  reply  to  the  claiia  of 
Owens  College  that  examinatdons  should  not  be  wholly  dissociated  from 
teachings  ^li.  Fitch  had  pointed  with  laudable  pride  to  the  unquestioned 
imitartiality  of  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  asked 
how  Owena  Collie,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  would  be  able  tr>  secure 
that  prime  necessity.     No  doubt  in  the  older  uni^^ersities  ^'  r  of 

colleges  existing  side  by  side  exercised  a  sort  of  mutual  sa  .  ^uid» 

in  the  case  of  a  university  with  fewer  and  more  scattered  colleges,  some 
equivalent  pi'otection  would  be  called  for.  He  was  preparexl  to  admit 
that ;  but  Owens  College  maintained  that,  under  its  scheme,  while  their 
psrimary  object  was  secured — viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  wiBkA 
not  merely  tin  examining  University,  in  which  the  teaching  aiid  ex* 
nmining  would  be  in  due  rapport — ^ample  guarantees  were  «i  the  aune 
time  offered  for  the  Integrity  and  thoroughness  of  the  examinatioos^  in 
^e  provision  tliat  these  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  m  board 
of  examiners  pirtly  collegiate,  partly  external,  the  two  bodies  extf" 
cising  like  ftmctions  and  equal  powers.  To  the  prediction  that  there 
would  inevitably  be  a  tendency  in  the  new  Univermty  to  attract  au- 
didates  by  lowering  the  standard  of  its  degrees — apart  Irom  the  ooo* 
^deration  that  the  new  University  would  not,  like  tlie  University  of 
Ix^ndon,  have  for  its  sole,  or  even  its  chief,  object  the  crc  gn- 

duates,  and   therefore   would   not   be   exposed   to  the   i  a  to 

'  attract  candidates ' — it  was  sufficient,  in  the  ab^nce  of  any  reaaootf  ia 
support  of  the  assertion,  to  reply  that  the  like  predictions  we^  no  Im 
confidently  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  London  University  £brtj  yeast 
ago,  and  that  those  predictions  had  been  absolutely  fiilwififld  by  lh« 
result.  The  London  University,  so  far  from  offering  its  degrees  aa  toe 
easy  termn^  had  really  liad  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  in  the  ancknt 
Universities ;  and  if  a  new  university  were  established  in  the  North  it 
would  Ue  under  every  inducement  to  see  that  the  standard  of  its  degre«« 
did  not  &11  below  that  of  the  other  universities  of  the  country.     With 
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ff^^to  the  NottTngham  scheme,  Mr.  Johnson  had,  with  loyalty  and 
fi^irnesB,  not  forborne  to  expre^  an  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  country ;  but   the  scheme  he  had 
foiesbadowed  seemed  to  jJoeseBfi  great  elements  of  value  for  towns  in  the 
poaltitm  of  Nottingham ;    and  it  would  probably  in  some  manner  be 
ifaliflcd.     But  that  waa  not  the  condition  in  which  Owens  and  the 
Yorkshire  Colleges  stood »     Young  as  they  were,  both  these  colleges  had 
already   considerable  ftrnd^.       The   permanent  foundation  of  Owens 
College  amounted  lo  upwards  of  400,000/. ;  and  that  of  the  Leeds  College, 
although  at  present  far  leas  considerable,  would,  he  presumed,  in  the 
couree  of  a  few  years  show  a  rapid  growth ;    so  that,  with  so  ample 
gtiBTuntees  both  of  their  permanence  and  of  their  ability  to  make  the 
}m  pr«:»vi.Hion  for  teaching  and  its  appliances,  they  must  fairly  claim  to 
have  some  larger  share  in  the  determination  of  their  own  curriouliun 
tlan  colleges  like  the  proposed  colleges  of  Sheffield  and  Nottingham 
wodd  at  prefl<rnt  think  of  claiming.      Mr,  Fitch  had  suggested  that,  if 
Ovens  College  were  incorporated  with  the  colleges,  say  of  Leeds  and 
Lnrerpnol,  it  would  be  under  the  same  kind  of  eartemal  and  rigorous 
pke  which  now  existed  in  its  connection  with  the  University  of  London. 
That,  he  thought,  wa«  a  misapprehension.     The  University  of  London, 
whose  curriculum  was  drawn  up  by  its  Senate,  a  body  of  men  very 
ible  and  learned,  but  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  various  colleges 
which  sent  candidates  for  its  degrees,  of  necessity  determined  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teaching  given,  without  regard,  he  did  not  say  to  the  special 
wants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  each  college — for  this,  of  course,  was  never 
asked  Cor — but  without  regard  to  the  legitimately  developed  indivi- 
daality  of  the  college  itself.      It  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  tmiversities  sliould  be  enabled  to  develop  themselves  with  the 
utmost  fulness  in  their  own  direction,  by  allowing  any  particular  faculty 
which  happened  to  be  strong  for  the  time  to  have  liree  course.      That 
had  been  the  strength  of  Gidbrd  and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
German  universities ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  was  desired  in 
the  present  instance.      Owens  College  wanted  some  substantial  voice, 
though  not  an  uncontrolled  voice,  in   deciding  the  course  which  its 
t€«iching  should  take*      If  Owens  College,  with  colleges  at  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places,  were  formed  into  a  more  or  less  homogeneous 
imiwcrsity,  and  if  a  board  of  from  ten  to  twenty  governors  taken  in  due 
proportion  from  the  several  colleges,  were  to  meet  together  from  month 
to  tnonth,  such  a  confederation  would  be  able  so  to  determine  the  curri- 
Kculum  of  the  new  University  as  to  be  ^i  rapport  with  the  existing  state 
Hof  the  various  colleges,  and  also  to  decide  what  the  general  direction  of 
B  Iheir  somewhat  varying  activity  should  be.      He  did  not  mean  that  the 
y  examinations  would  be  carefully  shaped  to  suit  the  special  prejudices  and 
material  interests  of  the  neighbourhood ;    but  the  North  of  England^ 
having  certain  idioayucraMes — an  intellectual,  Rocial,  and  political  life  of 
its  own — ought  to  possess,  and  felt  that  it  ought  to  possess,  a  university 
m  its  midst  that  should  be  eri  rapport  with  its  distinctly  individual  and 

•intellectual  tendency.  Time  did  not  permit  him  to  refer  to  the  other 
topics  which  had  been  touched  on.  He  could  only  repeat,  with  satis- 
fiiction^  what  Profesaor  K ticker  had  already  said,  that  the  authorities  o£ 
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Owens  College  were  in  friendly  correjapondence  with  those  of  the  York- 
shire College.     They  were  so  entirely  at  one  on  the  two  impoitant 
pointa   of  the  conditions  of  incorporation  and  of  the  appointment  of 
examiners  and  conduct  of  the  examinations,    that  Profeaaor  BUcker 
and  his  friends  accepted,  without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  the  definitioma 
proposed  by  the  authorities  of  Owens  College.    Some  poLQts  of  dliference 
remained  for  consideration,  but  he,  for  one,  could  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  arrive  at  a  concluaion  on  those  points  which   should  i 
be   satisfactory   to  both.      Although,  in  the   memorial,  they  did  notl 
enter  into  any  great   detail  as  to   incorporation,    the  authoritiea  ofl 
Owens  College  had  expressly  proposed  tliat  the  representation  on  the  J 
governing  body  of  the  several  Colleges  was  to  be  in  such  proportion  | 
as  would  be  agreed  upon,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  University,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council.     That  clause   was 
intended  to  imply  that  the  representation  of  the  several  colleges  was  to 
be  in  close  proportion  to  their  efficiency  and  their  size ;  and  that,  to 
prevent  disputes  aa  to  details,  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council  wia 
to  have  the  final  decision.      With  reference  to  the  secondary  quesdon 
of  name,  the  one  proposed  in  the  first  instance  seemed  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Owens  College  in  harmony  with  the  precedent ;  but  they  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  any  title  that  could  be  suggested  as  acceptable  to 
alL     They  were  in  accord  as  to  the  necessity  of   the  governing  body 
containing  within  it  a  sufficient  external  and  rational  element.     In  the 
iirat  scheme  the  proposed  number  of  such  non-collegiite  govemora  was 
too  small.     But,  on  these  points  of  detail  also,  a  little  mutual  consideni* 
tion  would  soon  lead  to  satisfactory  results.    He  held  that,  from  thefintt, , 
the  new  University  should  be  a  teaching  and  academical  nnivendtj, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  colleges  should  have  preponderating  power  to  \ 
determining  the  course  of  studies,  but  with  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  on  the  governing  body  a  suihcient  nmuber  of  non -collegiate  J 
governors  to  give  the  public  an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  j 
of  a  high  standard  of  studies  and  examinations. 

Professor  Ward,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  that  the  examining 
as  well  as  the  governing  body  was  intended  eventually  to  repreaeot  j 
all  the  incorporated  colleges,  besides  including  examiners  belonging  toi 
no  incorporated  college. 

Mr,  Fitch,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  the  authoritiea  of  Oweat 
College  would  be  the  last  to  accept  the  reasons  Mr.  Heywood  had 
given  for  the  proposed  new  University,  as  one  of  the  first  i^eeulti 
he  hoped  it  would  effect  was  to  lower  the  standard  of  qualificatioa* 
Another  reason  was  that  he  thought  students  were  put  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage by  having  to  go  to  London  for  examination.  Mr.  Heywood 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  that,  as  a  matter  of  £ict,  the  examinationfl  of 
the  London  University  were  held  at  a  great  many  provincial  centres, 
Owens  College  being  one  of  them.  Dr.  Greenwood  had  supposed  that 
he  (Mr.  Fitch)  was  not  aware  of  the  proposal  of  Owens  College  to 
affiliate  other  colleges;  but  they  must  all  know  that  originally  the 
proposal  of  that  College  was  that  it  should  have  a  charter  for  itself. 
Lideed,  the  original  statements  put  forth  by  the  Professor  expressly 
deprecated  the  idea  that  it  could  be  advantageously  linked  with  other 
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jQgtitationa  of  rather  different  aims  from  its  own ;    and  upon  that  a 
greitpart  of  the  argument  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  was  based. 
Bither  it  was  intended  to  enable  Owens  College  to  have  a  University 
chancter  for  itself,  as  a  single  institution,  or  it  was  to  form  part  of  a  con- 
federation with  other  colleges.  Although  Owens  College  had  so  &r  modi- 
fied its  original  view  as  to  accept  the  second  of  these  proposals,  still 
there  were  grave  objections  to  both,  and  these  he  had  endeavoured  to 
set  forth.      Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Owens  College 
jessed  to  enact  certain   conditions  of  collegiate  residence  which 
would  practically  exclude  four-fiflhs  of  those  students  who  were  under 
its  influence.     The  difficulty  this  created  was  certainly  not  met  by 
Dr.  Greenwood's  explanation.   Either  the  collegiate  system,  as  regarded 
the  large  number  of  students  in  Owens  College  or  in  the  evening 
dasBes,  was  to  be  reality,  or  it  was  not.      If  it  was  to  be  reality  these 
students  must  be  always  excluded  from  the  new   degree-conferring 
powers.      If  it  was  not  to  be  reality  the  examinations  would  not  testify 
to  regular  collegiate  instruction  at  all.     Dr.  Greenwood  had  corrected 
his  figures  by  the  assertion  that  actually  eighty-five  of  the  students 
more  or  less  connected  with  Owens  College  had  gone  up  to  the  Uni- 
Tersity  examinations  this  year.     But  that  meant  for  all  the  difEerent 
stages  of  examination — some  for  matriculation,  some  for  the  first  stage 
of  graduation,  and  others  for  the  final  stage.     This  estimate  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  which  he  had  put  forth  in  the  Paper.     But 
those  eighty-five,  it  must  be  remembered,   went  up  to   the  London 
University  under  existing  conditions.     It  did  not  follow  that  all  of 
them  would  have  fulfilled  the   much   more   stringent  conditions  of 
academic  studentship  which  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  in   the   new 
Univermty.     Therefore,  it  seemed  to  him,  with  all  respect  for  Professor 
Greenwood,  that  the  main  objection  to  the  University  College  scheme 
had  not  been  met.      The  establishment  of  anything  Uke  severe  condi- 
tions of  studentship  and  of  regular  residence  would  so  restrict  the 
influence  of  the  new  University  that,  afler  a  time,  it  would  almost 
inevitably  desire  larger  powers  to  encourage  numerous  other  students 
whom  it  influenced.      If  it  did  that  it  would  become  very  little  more 
than  an  examining  board.      It  was  mere  conjecture  to  suppose  that,  if 
the  degree-conferring  power  were  given,  the  number  of  students  would 
largely  increase.     There  was  no  evidence  of  that.     The  strong  pre- 
sumption aflbrded  in  the  case  of  Durham  and  of  St.  David's,  Lampeter, 
went  quite  the  other  way.     These  were  degree-conferring  bodies ;  but 
they  did  not  possess  influence  or  usefulness  in  consequence  of  those 
powers.     He  would  not  for  a  moment  depreciate  the  valuable  efibrts 
of  Owens  College,  or  discourage  the  increase  of  its  usefulness ;  but 
the  simple  question  was,  how  far  the  addition   of   power  to   confer 
d^rees,  on  the  limited  conditions  proposed,  would  be  a  gain  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  and  liberal  training.     His  contention  was, 
that  Owens  College  could  develop  itself  very  fully  and   do  priceless 
service  to  the  nation  without  receiving  the  power  to  confer  degrees  on 
what,  after  all,  would  be  only  a  limited  number  of  its  own  students. 

The  President  (The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick)  said  the  debate 
liad  been  exhaustive,  and  its  tone  admirable,  showing  that  higher  educa- 
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tion  had  not  been  without  its  good  inlluence  on  the  temper  as  well 
on  the  intellecL     He  had  only  one  qualification  for  presiding  over  iL 
and  it  was  this  :  whilst  a  fellow  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  collies  m« 
Oxford  he  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  London  University  ;  and,  tbere^^ 
fore,  he  could  look  at  the  two  systems  impartially.     He  appreciated' 
the  advantages  of  both,  but  he  thought  more  highly  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education.     None  of  them  who  knew  what  a 
collegiate  education  was  could  suppose  that  any  other  aysitem  of  aca* 
demical  education  was  equally  valuable.     The  most  important  question 
at  issue  was,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  multiply  the  Universities  at  alL 
The  question  whether  Owens  CoDege  should  form  the  nucleuis  of  a 
new  university,  and  what  the  relationship  between  the  university  and 
the  college  in  conjunction  with  it  should  be,  was  a  subordinate  though 
a  very  interesting  inquiry.     If  Owens  College  was  to  be  practically  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  university,  and  to  receive  a  charter,  he  thought  there 
was  danger  of  confusion  of  interests  arising  between  the  University  and 
the  College.     It  was  that  very  confusion  which  led  to  the  University  of 
Dublin  being  practically  narrowed  t^  a  college.     Ho  had  been  struck 
by  one  remark  of  Mr.  Fitcli,  that  Owens  College  at  that  moment  was 
a  university,  and  a  flourishing  university,  in  all  respects,  except  the 
power  of  granting  degrees.     Now,  if  the  students  of  Owens  College 
could  not  obtain  degrees  at  all   there  would  be  a  real  grievance;  but 
they  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  London  University,  which  had  been 
established  to  meet  that  particukw  want,  and  which,  for  some  time,  had 
met  it  by  tlie  affiliation  or  recognition  of  certain  colleges.     It  rei:]ULred 
from  the  student,  in  fact,  a  certificate  of  his  having  had  a  coUegiale 
education.     Professor  Greenwood's  speech  had  gone  far  to  explain  why 
the  London  University  had  failed  in  the  experiment,  for  he  had  staled 
that  it  liad  no  power  to  regulate  the  curriculum  of  colleges,  and  that 
the  latter  were  not  represented  on  its  governing  body.     But  still  it  was 
a  question  for  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  a  better  plan  to 
reform  the  London  University  in  that  respect,  instead  of  creating  a  new 
university.    There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  London  University  from 
going  back  to  the  better  system   and  eliminating  the  objections  which 
Professor  Greenwood  had  pointed  out.    The  real  question  was,  whether 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  and  London  did  not  meet  the   whole 
demand  for  university  education,  properly  so-called,  in  tliis  country. 
Li  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Owens  College  memorial  he  found  it 
stated  that  there  existed  in  England  a  widespread  and  growing  *•  de- 
mand '  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  university  education^     He 
was  bound  to  ask,  with  great  respect  for  Owens  College,  whether  that 
demand  proceeded  from  the  general  public,  who  were  the  consujnera  of 
education,  or  from  the  professorial  body,  who  were  tlie  prcnlucers  of 
education  ?  There  was  a  great  de^il  of  difference  between  the  two,  bow- 
ever  eminent  the  latter  might  be,  and  no  one  could  recognise  more  thtan 
he  did  the  eminence  of  Owens  College  professors;  but  he  had  yet  to 
be  satisfied  that  there  really  existed  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.     It  had  been  said  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
very  expensive.     That  statement  must  not  be  accepted  as  the  truth 
without  some  qualification*     It  might  be  that  a  great  many  young  men 
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it  Ox£ord  and  Cambridge  spent  more  than  they  should,  but  that  was 
nol  due  to  there  being  a  high  larifF  in  the  coUeges,  nor  due  to  expen- 
sireoeaB  of  the  Universities,  since  any  young  man  might  now  go  to 
Oxford  aa  an  unattached  student  and  live  as  cheaply  aa  at  the  Scottish 
Universities,  or  in  a  garret,  if  he  chose  to  do  so ;  and  by  paying  very 
suall  university  fees  he  could  get  excellent  tuition-  That  being  bo,  the 
exoeasive  e:3q)enses  of  Oxford  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  barrier  to  the 
institution  being  popularised  and  meeting  the  demand  for  extended 
university  education.  One  reason  vrhich  made  Oxford  exclusive  in  old 
timea  was,  that  Dissenters  were  not  admitted ;  but  the  restriction  had 
been  removed,  and  they  were  ireely  admitted  to  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  University.  [A  Member  :  Except  the  clerical 
fellowahipa,  which  form  a  large  proportion.]  It  was  true  that  the 
dartcal  fellowships  formed  a  large  proportion,  but  not  so  large  aa  was 
generally  supposed.  In  his  own  college,  for  instance,  all  the  fellowahips 
were  tbrovra  absolutely  open,  about  t-en  years  ago^  by  the  almost  tmani- 
moos  wish  of  the  members.  That  had  also  taken  place  in  some  other 
colleges,  but  no  doubt  in  certain  colleges  the  clerical  restrictions 
tgoiled  still,  although,  in  his  opiuion,  they  ought  to  be  swept  away. 
Qxfofd  and  Cambridge  supplied  to  a  great  extent  any  existing  popular 
demand  for  collegiate  university  education;  and  if  they  were  not 
enough,  or  if  their  examinations  were  somewhat  repugnant  to  the  idio- 
lyncraai^s  of  the  Northern  mind,  which  re<iuired  a  university  of  a  dif- 
ferent type,  there  ivaa  Durham  ready  to  their  hand*  He  admitted  that 
Badiam  University  began  with  rather  an  ecclesiastical  character,  being 
founded  to  a  great  extent  out  of  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  but  he  believed 
that  what  was  really  fatal  to  it  was  the  extension  of  the  nulway  system, 
wludb  enabled  young  men  from  the  North  to  get  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge with  comparative  ease.  The  conaequence  was  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham  had  been  deserted,  or  nearly  deserted,  ever  since, 
although  they  were  glad  to  know  that  it  had  thrown  out  a  sort  of 

k scientific  offshoot  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  did  not  see  a  way  out 
of  tlie  dilemma  suggested  by  Mr.  Fitch,  viz.,  that,  if  those  who  were 
in  fiivour  of  this  new  University'  were  prepared  to  insist  on  strict  con- 
ditions of  collegiate  residence,  they  would  be  providing  for  a  very  small 
class,  who  might  very  well  be  accommodated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
even  Durham,  or  else  be  content  with  London  University  degrees,  re- 
maining at  Owens  College.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  to 
take  in  all  those  who  frequented  evening  classes,  then  the  strong  ar- 
gument, in  favour  of  making  Owens  College  a  University,  fell  to  the 
ground,  because  the  scheme  ^ras  founded,  and  he  thought  most  wisely 
founded,  on  the  great  superiority  of  collegiate  education  over  any  other 
form  of  academic  education.  He,  for  one,  should  pause  before  adopting 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  new  University,  He  would  rather  see  what  the 
Commiaaioners  now  engaged  in  reforming  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might 
do  in  sanctioning  those  schemes  of  affiliation  to  which  reference  had  been 
made.  He  could  not  recognise  any  such  difference  between  the  old 
Uoiveraities  and  the  great  industrial  communities,  in  regard  to  either 
spirit  or  operation,  as  to  prevent  the  youth  of  those  commercial  com- 
mimitie^  ^om  availing  themselves  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  educa- 
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don.     He  could  not  agree  with  Professor  Ward  that  the  anus  [ 
waa  rather  on  the  aide  of  those  who  opposed  the  creAtton  of  a  nel 
University.    It  was  for  the  promoters  of  the  acheme  to  make  ont  theij 
caae.     He  was  conserrative   enough   to   start   from   the   status   tpn 
fiogland  having,  for  himdreds  of  years,  been  content  with  two  Univer 
Bidea^  and  now  having  four,  it  was  right  that  those  who  advocaUid 
fifth  should  show  the  reason  why.     It  was  most  important  that  the 
should  husband  and  concentrate  instead  of  dispersing,  their  tbrceft. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  America,  they  had  suffered  from  this  dispersion;  and 
if  the  teaching  power  of  the  four  Scotch  Qniversitica  cAuld  be  conoen- 
-trated  in  one  or  two,   the  university  etlucation   in    Scotland^  as  ifl 
nerica,  would  be  more  a  reality  tlmn  it  was  now.  Upon  these  grmmd  ' 
fhile  he   felt  that  the  arguments  were  very  strong  in  favour  of 
odgjnal  proposal  of  Owens  College  and   the  proposal  of  a    Northe 
University,  he  could  not  say  that  he  was  prepared   to  adopt  either  i 
preaent     If  the  plan  of  affiliation  should  break  down  the  case  wooJd  i 
different,  and  the  arguments  might  then   preponderate  in  favou 
Northern  university ;  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  any  such  tJujii 
would  probably  take  the  form  of  a  federal  union,  embracing 
colleges. 


OB5EBVATIONS  ON   THE   PRESIDENT  3   OFEKtKQ 
ADDRESS. 

The  Hon.  G.  C.  BrtODHiCK,  responding  to  an  invitation  firom  Lor 
Hampton,  that  he  should  remark  on  a  statement  of  the  President,  i 
half  the  children  presented  had  not  passed  in  the  three  R's,  and 
the  education  was  directed  to  higher  (special)  subjects,  said  tl 
thought  there  were  three  mistakes:  L  That  the  figures  wer» « 
of  1876  published  1877— not  1877  published  1878 — but  he  did 
rely  on  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  p.  16  of  the  Blue  Book  could  ^io#J 
that,  of  1,135,118  children  presented,  only  one-sixth  failed  in  FL;  tl 
little  over  one-fifth  in  W. ;  less  than  one-third  in  A.  2,  liiit| 
when  attention  was  called  to  the  failures  in  Standard  VL,  R.  W.  A^  R,1 
here  did  not  simply  mean  reading,  but  included  memory,  expre**' 
Bion,  and  acquaintiince  with  history.  W.  required  an  ir 
effort,  as  the  test  here  was  one  of  origioal  production ;  and  A. 
summing,  but  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic,  3.  The  id«A  that 
number  of  children  were  examined  for  Standard  VL,  -whilst 
even  to  read  or  write,  was  contrary  to  fact  and  to  the  theory  of  tht 
code.  1.  as  to  fact,  no  child  could  be  presented  for  special  subjeots 
without  liaving  reached  Standard  IV,  2.  a^  to  theoiy.  The  thtoiy 
of  tlie  code  directly  discouraged  cram  in  special  subjectSr  aa 
grant  was  obtainable  for  them  unless  75  per  cent,  paased  in  the 
mentary  subjects. 

Lord  Norton,  in  reply,  said  that  the  figurea  of  his  addr^n  ^ 
those   of  1876,   but  those  of  1878  gave  only  1    per  cent,   improv*^ 
ment     He  must,  however,   reiterate   that  he  believed  that  childwa 
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ined  for  the  special  subjects  to  the  detriment  of  elementaiy 
mbjects.  There  was  a  contusioB  between  higher  and  lower  subjects, 
nkich  ended  in  teaching  neither.  He  however  stated  the  passes  at 
5K  per  cent. 

Lord  Hampton  said  he  should  study  the  matter  to  which  he  had 
odled  attentign.  If  the  comitrj  spent  so  much  ou  cducationj  the 
tsucpoyers  should  at  least  be  entitled  to  insiJ^t  that  so  much  money 
tboula  not  be  spent  unless  the  education  were  efficient 

Mr,  R.  Hamilton  pointed  out  that  only  25  per  cent,  of  those 
in  the  three  higher  stiindarde  were  presented  for  examination  in 
the  extra  subjects.  There  were  doobtlefli  some  schools  which  were  un- 
wisely  ambitions ;  but,  as  a  rule,  thope  few  schools  that  pi-esented 
popilsin  these  extra  subjects  were  twl  those  which  made  up  this  very 
low  proportion  of  ^  paasea.*  The  serious  evil  wa^i  that  many  schook 
kid  QOt  teaching  power  to  take  childreo  at  all  to  the  higher  standards, 
bot  these  never  attempted  exti-a  aubject^.  It  should  also  be  noted 
t^  the  50  per  cent,  referred  to  was  the  proportion  of  those  Avho 
pttaed  in  all  three  subjects,  and  furtlier,  SO  per  cent,  passed  in 
two;  fo  it  eotild  not  be  said  that  the  hnlf  were  unsible  to  read  or  write. 


CONNECTION   OF    SCHOOLS.' 

Ih  mhat  way  is  it  desirable  to  connect  the  St/stem  of  Primary 
Schools  with  the  Efidowed  and  other  Schools  that  supply 
Heci/ndnry  Education?  By  Kev.  E.  F,  M.  Mac- 
Carthy,  Head  Master  of  the  Middle  School  of  King 
Edward  VL,  Birminghain,  and  Member  of  the  Birmiogliaiti 
School  Board. 

rE  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners,  whose  labourtiij  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Taunton,  extended  over  the  years 
1865-68^  and  resulted  in  the  publication  of  an  exhaustive 
rqxnrt  on  the  whole  question  of  secondary  education,  have 
oerer  had  full  justice  done  to  them  by  Parliament  and  the 
Gcmiitry.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  which  was 
i|ipointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  their  recom- 
moidations  was  at  the  outset,  and  by  the  Act  itself,  denied  the 
powere  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  most  important — 
4c  keystone  in  fact — of  the  measures  they  recommended,  viz,, 
fimiAtioD  of  provincial  boards  with  a  vic^v  to  a  systematic 

'  of  secondary  schools  over  definite  areas. 

And   that    Commission   has    ceased  to  perform    even   its 

Itestricted   executive   functions,  for  it  received  its  quietus  on 

jlhe  advent  of  the  present  Government  to  office  in  1H74,  and  its 

fpoirePB  have  been  transferred  to  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

This  latter  body  have  carried  the  country  still  farther  from  the 

lines  laid  down  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  notably  in 

•  See  Trmusacticma^  1876»  p.  416. 
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their  made  of  dealing  witli  wasted  endowment-s,  with  endow* 
ments  given  for  elementary  education,  and  with  thoae 
intended  for  secondary  education  and  now  s^unk  to  elcmenta 
(see,  among  others,  the  Scheme  for  the  Wolverley  Schools). 

But  when  this  decade  of  our  educational  history  -finds  i 
chronicler,  he  mil  undoubtedly  put  upon  record  that  Lo 
Taunton  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commisj^ioi 
met  the  fate  of  men  who  were  in  advance  of  their  age,  rath 
than  that  of  men  who  pressed  unwise  theoried  upon  a  generation 
that  was  wiser  than  they. 

In  the  same  decade  the  growth  of  sound  public  opinion 
education  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  mated 
agencies  and  appliances  for  education  :  and  how  rapid  this  h 
been,  the  number  of  School  Boards  formed,  and  the  number 
schools  built  and  filled  by  their  operations  wdll  abuodantl 
testify.  School  Boards  have  been  elected  in  all  the  13  to 
in  England  with  over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  in  all  but  oiii 
(Preston)  of  the  21  towns  whose  popuLition  ranges  fro! 
50,0(K)  to  100,000;  and,  on  the  whole,  57  per  cent  of  t\: 
population  of  Etigland  and  AVales  is  now  under  their  juris<h 
tion*  Thus  the  people  of  this  country  are  being  prepareil  b; 
the  unexampled  success  which  has  attended  the  eflTort*  ol 
hoBxds  contYoWing  ek  men  tar  f/  educatiou  over  areas  of  borougha 
and  civil  parishes*  to  look  with  more  favour  upon  that  recom- 
mendation of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  which  proposed 
to  form  provincial  boards  charged  with  the  duty  of  eo-ordinat' 
ing  the  schemes  for  sccondart/  education  over  somewhat  wider 
areas,  and  of  exercising  some  controlling  power  over  the 
application  of  endowments  for  education  above  the  elementary. 

More  than  this,  the  election  to  these  School  Boards  of  m( 
marked  out  for  the  work  of  school  management  by  no  othci 
qualifications  at  first  than  practical  good  sense  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  place  in  which  they  lived,  hu 
given  to  a  large  number  of  average  Englishmen  an  almmt 
electrical  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  really  is  an  edoci- 
tional  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  country,  and  that  education 
is  not  an  accidental  appanage  to  the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  nor  a  thing  to  be  left  to  the  spasmodic  entha- 
siasm  of  amateurs.  Thus,  for  one  a  few  years  ago  t1  " 
now  hundreds  of  shrewd  men  of  the  world  who  are  a  ^ 

the  mastery  of  experts  over  the  details  of  the  great  probleia^ 
or  are  grasping  the  broad  outlines,  at  all  events,  of  the  method. 
of  solution.  The  first  work  before  them  was  to  ascertain  th^ 
deficiencies  of  their  districts  in  school  accommodation,  to  buy 
rites,  to  build  schools^  to  procure  a  teaching-staflf,  to  settL^ 
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of  salaries,  to  make  bye-laws,  and  organise  the  machinery 

for  their  effective  adraiuistration*     This  part   of  their  work  is 
learly  done,  and  they  now  have  for  the  first  time  the  leisure  for 
wider  survey  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  and  the  experi- 
3ce  for  a  surer  footing  in  traversing  it. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  it  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
Be  thing  on  the  part  of  the  organisers  of  this  congress  to 
t  for  discussion  *  how  far  the  system  of  primary  schools  can 
be  connected  with  secondary  and  endowed  schools.' 

Has  not  the  time  corae  to  consider  the  advisability  of  pick- 
ing up  some  of  the  dropped  threads  of  the  two  Commissions,  and 
weaving  them  into  an  educational  woof,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
^  for  thiit  reaction  against  the  reaction  of  1874,  of  whose  setting 
Kin  there  are  not  wanting  signs?       Let  me   invite   practical 
^  e«lucationists   t^^   a   reperusal  of  the   Reports  of  the  Schools 
Infiuiry  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  in  the  light  of 
teven  yearn*  experienre  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.    The  field 
is  a  wide  one,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  can  be  gone  over  in 
this  paper*    Keeping  the  subject  assigned  to  me  well  in  view,  I 
have  ventured  to  lay  dmvn  what,  after  my  own  reperusal  of  those 
reports,  and  some  experience  in  the  working  of  elementary  and 
Mcondary  schools,  suggests  itself  as  affording  a  basis  for  future 
Illation  both  educationally  desirable  and  politically  possible. 

With  regard  to  endowments  and  their  use  as  meaiis  for 
bridpng  over  the  gulf  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
Kihoolg,  the  two  following  principles  should  be  considered 
fundamental  and  axiomatic. 

1.  No  part  of  a  secondary  endowment  {ue,  an  endowment 
H£>tc,  in  1878,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  secondary  education) 
«hoald  be  devoted  to  giving  ordinary  elementary  education. 

This  implies  that  a  secondary  endowed  school  should  not 
be  allowed  to  give  in  its  lowest  classes,  at  tlie  cost  of  its  endow- 
ment, elementary  education  to  children  of  a  higher  social  grade, 
whose  parents  have  preferred  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  provided  by  law.  Nor  should  they 
compete  with  elementary  schools  in  the  ordinary  education  of 
the  children  of  artisans  and  labourers.  There  should  be  an 
entrance  examination  to  all  such  schools,  and,  in  order  to  protect 
them  against  this  abuse  of  their  endowments,  and  to  main- 
tain them  without  waste  of  power  and  in  their  proper 
position  as  intermediary  between  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  universities,  professions,  &c»,  the  standard  of  such  cu- 
toince  examination  should  be  fixed  at  the  third  or  some  higher 
itmdard  of  the  Elementary  Education  Code,  varying  accoiding 
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2.  No  part  of  an  elcmentaiy  eadowHianl  (i>«  an  endowmant 
matt,  in  1^7S,  applkd  to  die  ptnpooaa  of  dfiaientarT  edu* 
cation)  should  be  devoted  to  sup^ying  anjr  put  of  the  oft&narjr 
elementaiy  education  which  is  now  pfroTided  for  bjr  bnr,  £*r. 
bj  the  EdacalioD  Acta  of  1870  and  1876. 

It  shottM  be  stated  here  that  eDdowmeotB  to  the  extent 
upwards  of  \20fiOOL  a  jear  are  now  being  devoted  lo 
purpose.  Such  endowments  should  be  applied^  either  («) 
oecoindary  education  in  the  same  locality,  where  theie  ia  a 
manifest  deficiency  in  that  respect:  this  woidd  in  ibsdj  eaaea 
ioTolTe  simplr  a  restoration  c»  a  nnsapproptiated  endowment  to 
kB  original  nse ;  *  or  (b),  to  providing  eidiibitinnF  for  l 
scholars  to  iodnce  their  parents  to  keep  them  at  s<Aool 
what  loi^r  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  or  to 
enaUe  them  to  proceed  to  higher  ekmentarj  or  aeeeiidarr 
schoob  *y  ^  or  (c\  to  providing  fiinds  for  the  fofmatioii  of  upper 
departments   in  one  out  of  a  group  of  ordinary  dc  ^ 

schools^   to   which  ghould  be   attached    ejtfaibitioiis 
competition  within  the  area  covered  by  the  group.' 

Powers  should  be  given  to  School  Boards  to 
rates  for  the  purposes  b,  and  r,  named  above,  and  thel 
tanr  Education  Code  should  be  modified  wherever  its  regn* 
latums  would  interfere  with  the  developDient  of  aehenwgs  fir 
higher  elementaij  education  here  indicated,  ae,  for  rnatanee, 
by  the  removal  of  Article  19,  e,  6,  Code  1878 — a  clause  whoie 
retention  cannot  be  defended^  even  cm  groynds  of  <wm*>«^ 
equity. 

I  propose  to  devote  the  rest  of  this  paper  to  the  ooosidenh 
tion  of  the  prmciple^  which  should  govern  the  forraaliflB  i4 
these  upper  departments^  feeling  strongly   that   tins    is  t|» 
direction  in  which  edocatiottiala  must  look  for  the  iDOSt  practi* 
cable  ^etne  for  connecting  the  system  of  primary  achooli 
with  secondary  schools  throughout  the  whole  ooomtry,  in  olW 
words,  for  placing  within  a  boy's  reach  everywhere^  and  not  m 
a  few  favoured  localities  only,  that  ^ladder  of  leamntt*  (nm 
the  gutter  to  the  universities,  in  which  there  are  adU  nuqr 
wisKiiig  rungs. 

At  preaeut  elementary  eehook  are  suffering  firom  fvimu 
dianrbaclcs  which  need  remedying  before  they  will  begin  io  do 
all  diat  oould  be  desired  as  perfect  instrumeols  of  tMr  Uodp 
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and  as  feeders  of  schools  of  a  higher  kind.  First,  they  suffer 
from  a  oontimial  influx  of  raw  material,  totally,  or  almost 
totally,  uneducated.  Thus,  a  school  of  350  in  a  hitherto 
•educationally-neglected  quarter  of  a  town  will  often  be  found 
to  have  from  .150  to  180  in  Standard  I.  or  below  it.  More- 
over, as  diildren  forced  into  school  by  the  bye-laws  commence 
their  education  at  every  variety  of  age — instead  of  in  infancy, 
as  will  be  some  day  the  case — ^it  follows  that  they  arrive  at  the 
l^al  age  for  going  to  work  with  very  varied  attainments. 
Those  qualified  for  full-time  work  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
standards,  and  not  solely  in  the  highest.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  outflow  firom  the  schools  is  not  going  on  oidy  out  of 
-one  or  two — and  these  the  highest  standards — ^but  out  of  alL 
Achild  of  eleven  or  twelve,  for  instance,  may  be  swept  into  school 
by  the  action  of  the  visiting  oiHcers,  and  have  almost  everything 
to  leam,  but  the  moment  he  is  thirteen,  perhaps  before  he  has 
passed  the  second  standard,  he  is  out  of  school  again,  and  can 
anap  his  fingers  at  all  compulsory  bye-laws.  So  that  past 
neglect  of  education  and  the  present  claims  of  labour  combine 
to  make  the  ranks  of  the  highest  standards  even  in  our  larger 
elementary  schools  very  thin  indeed.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
children — the  cream  of  the  schools — must  have  their  instruc- 
tion ereatly  interfered  with,  and  the  attention  of  their  teachers 
ly  drawn  away  from  them,  by  this  stream  of  ignorant  and 
ciplined  chilchren  that  flows  in  so  unceasingly  at  the  other 
«nd  of  the  school,  and  demands  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  school  staff. 

Now,  no  doubt,  time  and  the  never-intermitting  pressure  of 
compulsion,  where  it  is  energetically  applied,  will  do  much  to 
alter  this  state  of  things;  but  for  many  a  long  year  School 
Boards  cannot  expect  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of 
upper  standard  scholars  in  their  schools,  and  consequently  they 
should  be  urged,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  enormous 
waste  of  power,  to  collect  their  driblets  of  upper  standard 
sdiolars,  now  scattered  about  in  a  number  of  schools,  and  bring 
them  together  into  two  or  three  upper  departments  attached  to 
here  one  school  and  there  another  that  is  centrally  placed  for 
a  group  of  ordinary  schools,  where  the  scholars,  being  of  higher 
and  more  equal  attainments,  may  be  better  handled,  and  where 
the  stimulus  of  numbers  doing  similar  work  will  act  beneficially 
alike  upon  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 

Similar  causes  tend  to  produce  the  same  dwindling  away  of 
the  upper  standards  in  the  schools  of  the  smaller  towns  and  agri- 
cultural districts,  especially  where  there  are  no  bye-laws  at  all 
•(as  at  Cheltenham,  for  instance) ;  obviously  also,  from  their 
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very  smallness,  these  schools  must,  under  the  most  &vofurftblft1 
conditions,  furnish  a  very  meagre  quota  to  Standards  V.,  V* 

Let  me  bring  this  matter  home  by  a  few  facts  and  figures.] 
I  find  from  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on] 
Education  just   published   that,   taking    the    whole   country  1 
through,  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  in  eack  ^ 
department  in  a  denominational  school  is  93,  and  in  a  hoAti 
school  122.    In  Cheltenham,  all  the  schools  are  denominatiotiid, 
and  most  of  them  have  less  than  KH)  scholars  in  each  boys"! 
and  girls'  department.     Now,  from  the  same  Blue  Book  I  find 
that,  for  the  denominational  schools  through  the  whole  country^ 
the  number  of  scholars  presented  in  Standard  V.  of  the  Code 
was  6*4  per  cent,,  and  In  Standard  VI,  2*6  per  cent,  of  tha 
total  number  presented.     A&sumingj  as  it  would  be  safe  to  doj 
that  the  number  in  daily  average  attendance  in  these  stand 
bear^  the  feaine  pmportion,  and  that   Cheltenham  schools 
up  to  the  average  of  other   denominational   schools  in 
respect,  we   have  that   there  are  on  an  average  less  than 
children  in  Standai-d  V-,  and  less  tlian  3  in  Standard  VX 
each  school  of  this  town,  and  the  same  must  be  rougldy  true 
the  vast  majority  of*  the  denominational  schools  throughout  iht  ] 
country,  more  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  large  Board  schools  of 
London  and  other  to^ns  containing  300  scholars  in  each  de» 
partment.     But  in  the  Board  schools  of  the  country  there  ore 
only  4*5  presented  in  Standard  V*,and  1'4  in  Standard  VI. ♦  so 
tliat  in  each  of  tliese  latter  kind  of  schools  there  would  be»  oa 
the   same   calculation,   about    14   scholars  in    Standard   V.,  [ 
and  5  in  Standard  VI.     Now  it  is  bad  enough  for  a  School 
Board  to  have  14   scholars  in  a  particular  standard  in  two 
separate  boys'  schools  under  its  management,  when  28  would 
make  a  much  better  class  for   a   master,  collected  in  oi^ , 
school;  but     when   we  come  to  the  denominational 
the  state  of  things  is  most  absurd.     Here  you  have 
department  of  by  far   the   most   numerous   class  of 
in  England,  a  knot  of  7    children  doin^  the  work  of  Stand 
v.,    and    a  knot    of   3    only    doing    that   of    Standard    "S^^L* 
and  these   in  schools  where  the  scale  of  staffing   laid  dc^^ifll 
by  the  Government  assigns  60  scholars  to  the  head  teacbzAciP 
40  to  a  pupil-teacher,  and  80  to  an  adult  teacher  other  tftajiii 
the  head   teacher.     Practically  th^e  children    are  taken       as 
one  class  with  Standard  IV.         But  that  standard  aver%.^e9 
under  13  scholars.     So  tliat  the  three  standards  together    do 
not   amount    to    23    scholars,   and   consequently   in    a  saajdl 
school  Standards  III,  to   VI.  have  to  be  taken  in  one  cla^ 
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Bat  anybody  who  will  study  the  range  of  the  requirements  of 

(these  atandarda  as  laid  down  in  the  Code,  or  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  teachings  must  know  that  you  cannot  con- 
atantly  take  together,  as  one  class,  scholars  of  such  varied 
attainments  and  ages  as  these  iti  Standards  IV,  to  VL — 
still  less  Standards  III.  to  VL— without  injury  of  a  serious 

PJdnd  to  the  real  interests  of  the  more  advanced  scholars. 
"What  I  would  urge,  then,  upon  the  Legislature  and  the 
Education  Department  is  this — Direct  that  endowments  and, 
in  school-board  districts,  rates  may  be  applied  to   providing 

I  exhibitions  to  be  open  by  competition  over  a  given  area  to 
scholars  attending  schools  within  that  area,  and  let  every  facil- 
ity be  afforded  for  the  foundation  of  upper  departments  with 
these  exhibitions  attached  to  them.     Managers   of  oi^nary 
elementary  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  send  their  high 
standard   scholars  to   these  upper  departments,  where,  either 
from  endowments  or  rates,  as  the  case  may  be,  largely  assisted, 
of  course,  by  the   greater  Government  grant  that  would  be 
^  earned,  funds  would  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the  cost  of  a 
B  tJ)oroughly  efficient  and  sufficient  staff,  and  the  scholars  would 
^^ receive  the  instruction  suited  to  their  requirements,  ivith  all 
Bthe  advantage  of  the  emulation  of  large  classes,  and  under  in- 
^^^Mtructors  who  would  have  ample  scope  for  their  powers. 
"       Two  objections  to  this  scheme  may  possibly  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  schools  who  are  thus  invited  to  pass  their  high 
standard  scholars  on  to  a  central  school.    They  may  urge  that 
they  will  thus  be  robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  Government 
grant.     To  this  I  reply  that  the  grant-earning  power  of  these 
scholars  is,  relatively  to  the  expense  of  theii*  efficient  teaching, 
much  less  than  the  grant-earning  power  of  the  scholars  in  the 
L  lower  standards.     It  costs  more  in  fact  to  obtain  the  same 
imount  of  grant  from  a  scholar  in  Standard  VI.,  than  from  one 
Standard  IIL,  and  consequently  the  drain  upon  the  volun- 
^tary  resouixes  of  a  school  is  greater  in  the  former  case  than  in 
ae  latter. 

A  much  more  plausible  objection  is,  that  this  scheme  will 

•  deprive  tlie  school  of  the  stimulus  which  is  derived  from  having 

>  senior  scholars  doing  high  standard  work,  while  the  school- 

^ master  will  have  much  heart  and  life  taken  out  of  his  teaching 

)by  an  unvarying  round  of  what  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as 

*  drudgery  ' — viz.,    grinding   the   three   R's  —  unrelieved   by 

higher  and  more  interesting  work.     The  retort  is,  surely,  a 

fair  one,  that  to  look  upon   the  imparting  instruction  of  any 

kind — even  in  the  most  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge^ 

as  drudgery,  betokens  a  fabe  and  undignified  conception  of 
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the  teacher^B  art,  aud  of  the  capabilities  of  tKat  art  for  eToking 
real  pleasure  in  its  imparting.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
stimulus  will  not  be  removed  or  appreciably  diminished  by  tlm 
scheme.      For,  henceforward,    the  most  direct  atimulm  to 
elementary   education   will  He   in    what  are    known   as  the  . 
*  honour  certificates,'  created  by  I^ord  Sandon^  in  the  Educa-  | 
tion  Act,  1876.     By  that  Act,  a  child  under  eleven  years  of  ' 
age,  who  passes  completely  in  Standard  IV.,  receives  an  *  hon- 
our certificate,'  which  entitles  it  to  have  its  school  fees  paid  i 
for  the  next  three  years  out  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament " 
for  education.  So  that  the  *  honour '  carries  with  it  free  educa- 
tion for  three  years,  under  certain  conditions,  at  any  public 
elementaiy  school  which  the  child   may   choose   to   attend. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  gaining  of  these  honour 
certificates  will  be  the  great  god  of  the  ambition  of  schooU  and 
schoolmasters  in  the  future ;  and  a  healthy  rivalry  will  be  ex»  | 
cit^d  between  diifereJit  achuols  for  the  glory  of  carrjring  off  the  ^ 
greatest  number  of  these  honours*   The  energy  of  the  teachen 
will  be  devoted  to  passing  as  many  scholars  as  possible  in  Stan^ 
dard  IV,,  before  eleven  years  of  age  ;  after  that  time  there  is  a 
poeitive  danger  of  the  teachers'  personal  interest  in  the  scbolam 
flagging,  if  anything,  rather  than  growing.  If,  in  consequence  of 
a  scholar  not  having  passed  Standard  IV.  before  eleven,  he  is  an 
ordinary  scholar  in  Standard  V.  or  VI.,  the  opportunity  of  J 
bringing  distinction  to  himself  and  his  school  has  gone  by,f 
never  to  return ;  and,  if  he   is   an   honour   scholar  in  tho«e 
standards,  he  can  confer  little,  if  any,  further  distinction  upon 
himself  or  his  school.     In  either  case  the  teacher  who  could  not 
do  his  duty  to  his  scholars  without  the  stimulus  of  tlie  honotv 
which  is  reflected  upon  him  by  their  distinctions,  would  6dl 
diort  of  his  duty  towards  his  scholars  of  Standards  V^  VL 

I  stated,  incidentally,  that  the  continuance  of  free  ednea- 
lion,  which  accompanies  the  honour  certificate  for  three  yeaKs 
after  its  acquisition,  depends  upon  certain  conditiona  beoig 
fulfilled.  One  of  these  conditions  is,  that  the  honour  aehdar 
shall,  in  addition  to  passing  in  the  ordinary  work  of  this  stan- 
dard, also  |)ass  in  one  of  the  specific  subjects  of  secular  uifftmo> 
tion  containetl  in  the  fourth  schedule  of  the  Code — Le,  in  one 
of  the  following:  English  literature,  mathematics,  Latin, 
French,  German,  mechanics,  animal  physiology,  physical 
geography,  botany,  domestic  economy  (girk).  Now,  tm  i 
practic^  question,  the  difiiculty  of  teaching  one  of  these  sob- 
jects  to  a  small  knot  of  half-a-dozen,  or  less,  honour  schohufi 
juat  out  of  Standard  IV.,  would  be,  in  most  schools,  ahrrrt 
insuperable.     The  staff  would  require  strengthening,  the  coit 
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d  the  waete  of  power  would  be  increased,  while  a  further 
disloc&tioD  of  the  regular  school  curriculum  would  take  place, 
with  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  either  the  school  being 
neglected  for  their  sakes,  or  of  their  beinor  neglected  for  the 
«ske  of  the  school.  So  that  the  very  existence  of  these  honour 
eertificates,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  rewards 
sitached  to  them  may  be  reaped,  give  additional  weight  to  the 
arguments  for  the  scheme  which  on  other  grounds  I  have  pro- 
pounded. 

Another   drawback   to   elementary   schools   and    to   their 
efficient  working  as  feeders  to  secondary  schools,  has  yet  to  be 
mentioned :  that  is,  the  great  irref/uiurih/  in  the  attendance  of 
the  scholars.     Elementary  education  has  only  so  lately  become 
a  universal  necessity  of  civilised  life,  that  regularity  of  school 
attendance  is  a  habit  which  has  yet  to   be  acquired  by  the 
English  as  a  race,  just  as  the  habit  of  punctuality  had  to  be 
acquired  when  travelling  by  railway  became  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  business  life   amongst   us.      According   to  the  latest 
returns^  only  68  of  the  scholars  on  the  books  of  elementary 
schools  in   1877  were  in  average  attendance:  that  is,  scholars 
were  everywhere  in  the  habit  of  absenting  themselves  on  an 
average  more  than  a  day  and  a  half  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  in  his  address  to  the  London  School  Board  the 
other  day,  said :  *  While  numbers  of  our  children  are  models  of 
regularity,  there  are  many  who  cannot  be  got  to  school  more 
il^&n  two  or  three  times  a  week.'    In  a  district  of  Birmingham, 
-flfccted  by  the  School  Board  for  special  operations  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  staffed  with 
an  extra  strength  of  visiting  officers  for  the  purpt>ses  of  the 
experiment,  it  was  found,  after  the  plan  had  been  four  months 
in  operation,  that  of  6,732  children  on  school  books,  only  one- 
Bixth  were  perfectly  regular  (i,e,,  made  ten  attendances  every 
week)  for   a   month;    one-half  averaged  between    7   and  10 
attendances   a  week ;   one-sixth,  between   5  and  7  ;  and  the 
i^maining  une-sixth  averaged  less  than  5  a  week,  or  were  ab- 
sent the  entire  month.     It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  make  anyone 
H^lio  has  not  had  practical    experience  in  teaching  realise  the 
di^wback  to  continuous  steady  progress  in  a  half-year's  work, 
<^i386d  by  the  absence  capriciously  of  even  one  scholar  in  a 
9jiS,  if  that  absentee  is  a   different  one   every  day,  or,  if 
j>ricious  absenteeism  pervades  even  a  quarter  of  the  scholars. 
Now  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  good  school  organisation 
*H^t  each  master  should  commence  a  new  period  of  work,  a  half- 
or  a  year's,  with   a   class  of  fairly  equal   attainments, 
iven  reffuiar  attendance^  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  class  so 
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organised  will  present  throughout  the  period  a  difference  of  ^ 
attainments  between  the  ablest  and  dullest  scholars,  increasing 
slowly  as  time  goes  on,  and  yet,  to  the  last,  of  manageable 
amount.  This  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  maintained  in  suc- 
ceeding periods  by  promoting  ^  ability  '  up  two  classes,  keeping 
*  dulness  '  down  in  the  same  class,  and  passing  *  mediocrity '  on 
to  the  class  above  in  a  broad  and  even  phalanx.  But,  introduce  fl 
the  factor  of  irregular  attendance j  and  then,  however  nearly 
equal  may  have  been  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  at  starting, 
the  difference  between  '  ability  plus  regularity  '  at  one  end, 
and  *  dulness  plus  irregularity '  at  the  other,  increa^ses  so 
rapidly,  and  becomes  soon  so  unmanageable  in  amount,  that 
the  elementary  schoolmaster,  with  the  Government  Inspection 
always  before  him,  has  no  alternative  but  to  neglect  the 
interests  of  the  ablest  and  most  regular,  and  move  only  at  a 
pace  which  suits  the  average  irregular,  or  which  enables  him  i 
to  bring  all  but  the  dullest  and  most  irregular  up  to  theH 
Government  minimum.  ^ 

Something,  then,  must  be  done  to  create  the  habit  of  regu- 
larity among  our  elementary  scholars  before  satisfactory  pro*^ 
gress  can  be  made.     Compulsion  will  not  do  this ;  expulsion^ 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.     It  was  stated  that,  in  the 
BuTningham  experiment,  as  many  as  half  the  scholars  averaged 
from  7  to  10   attendances  a  week,  that  is,  were  sufficiently 
irregular  to  check  continuous  steady  work  in  their  school,  but 
sufficiently  regular  to  escape,  practically  at  least,  the  meshes  of 
the  bye-laws.      Compulsion  hardly  tauches  them  at  all,  except, 
probably,  in  preventing  these  7,  8,  or  9  attendances  dwindling 
to  5  or  6,  or  even  less.     We  must,  then,  try  persuasion,  and 
"win  our  way  gradually  by  offering  inducements  in  every  direc- h 
tion  to  perfect  regularity.      In  Germany  the  child  who  attendftJH 
school  is  free^it  is  the  absentee  who  pays.     It  will  be  a  great 
day  for  England  when  its  law  meets  the  attendance  difficulty  in 
the  same  way.     In  the  mean  time  we  appear  to  be  driven  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case  to  make  good  attendance,  as  well  »&  i 
good  attainments,  a  condition  antecedent  to  promotion  to  upper] 
departments,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  share  of  the  benefits  of  the] 
exhibitions.     The  latter  plan  is,  perhaps,  the  better :  we  shall ' 
thus  approach  the  principle  so  successful  in  Germany,  we  shall 
make  the  irregular  attendant  pay  more  highly  for  the  educa-^ 
tion  he  is  getting ;  and,  considering  the  mischief  he  causes,  itfl 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  to  him  at  all  events,  justice  will 
be  done.       The    Education  Department    has    already  acted 
upon  this  principle  in  connection  with  the  '  honour  scholar- 
ships,' to  which  previous  reference  has  been  made;  Uie  conditioiL 
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antecedent  being,  not  only  the  passing  Standard  IV.  before 
eleven  years  of  a^e,  but  the  having  made  350  attendances 
during  two  (three  in  1879,  four  in  1880)  preceding  years. 

I  have,  accordingly,  followed  this  precedent  in  drawing  up 
the  accompanying  sdieme  for  the  formation  of  upper  depart- 
ments, and  attaching  exhibitions  to  them,  the  fimds  for  which 
would  be  provided  as  proposed  out  of  endowments  or  rates  : — 

Scheme  fob  Upper  Depabtments. — In  districts  not 
under  School  Boards: — 

1.  Upper  departments,  with  exhibitions  attached,  shall  be 
formed  in  certain  schools  selected  as  centres  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  the  managers  of  those  schools.  In  School  Board 
districts.  School  Bofunds  shall  be  empowered  to  form  similar 
upper  departments  in  such  schools  as  they  may  see  fit 

2.  Each  school  having  an  upper  department  shall,  for 
the  purposes  herein  set  forth,  be  considered  as  a  '  centre  '  to  a 
group  of  schools. 

3.  An  upper  department  may  or  may  not  be  organised  as 
a  part  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs. 

4.  The  curriculum  of  an  upper  departmert  shall  be  framed 
80  as  to  afford  to  the  scholars  attending  it  a  three  years'  course 
of  study,  which  shall  include  more  thorough  instruction  in  the 
whole  range  of  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Code  for  standards 
and  class  examination  (Code,  Art.  19,  c.  1) ;  and,  in  addition, 
such  special  subjects  as  may  be  decided  upon  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Upper  departments  shall  be  open  to  all  candidates  for 
admission  who  shall  have  passed  Standard  IV.,  or  an  admission 
examination  equivalent  to  Standard  IV. 

6.  In  admitting  to  an  upper  department,  or  to  an  exhibi- 
tion  attached  to  it,  preference  shall  be  given  to  scholars  from 
the  schools  grouped  with  it. 

7.  The  fee  shall  be  6^.  per  week.  (It  is  supposed  here 
tlutt  the  fee  in  the  boys'  or  girls'  department  of  an  ordinary 
elementary  school  is  M.) 

8.  Exhibitions  shall  be  awarded  as  follows : — 

First  Year, — (1.)  To  honour  scholars  (whose  fee  is  paid  by 
the  Education  Department),  an  annual  payment  sufficient  to 
co-ver  the  cost  of  books,  &c. 

(2.)  To  scholars  who  have  passed  completely  Standard  IV. 
at;  any  age,  and  have  made  400  attendances  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  an  annual  payment  sufficient  to  reduce  the  weekly 
fee  to  Zd. 

Second  and  Third  Years. — (3.)  To  all  scholars  who  have 
(<»)  attended  with  perfect  regularity  during  the  preceding  year,. 
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{b)  passed  the  standanl  for  the  year  completely,  and  (e)  in  one 
or  two  special  stibjectB,  an  aonual  payment  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  weekly  fee,  together  with,  in  cases  of  exceptional 
merit,  annual  payments  by  way  of  maintenance. 

(4,)  To  scholars  of  eicceptional  merit,  one  or  more  exhih 
tionSj  tenable  at  any  school  of  a  higher  grade. 


On  the  best  Means  of  cannectinr/  Primary  with   Jutermeii 
Education,     By  Henry  M.  Jeffery, 

IN  this  country  primary  or  elementary  education,  conducted 
and  in  great   measure  supported  by  the   State,  may  be 
considered  as  established  by  the  various  Elementary  SehooW 
Actfi  on  a  permanent  footing.     It  constitutes  a  point  of 
parture  in  aU  educational  inquiries.     Secondary  or  inter 
diate  education  has  been,  or  is  in  course  of  being,  remodeUc 
reformed,  and  in  some  degree  organised  by  the  Public  Schools' 
Act  and  the  Endowed  Schools'  Act  of  1869.     Secondary  edu- 
cation, however,  has  not  yet  reached  its  final  stage  of  organi* 
sation ;  great  numbers  of  schools  have  not  yet  been  reformed 
by  the   Commissioners  deputed  for  the  puqnise ;  and,  above 
all,  the  provision  made  in  the  second  part  of  the   Endowed 
Schools'    Act    fiir   the   inspection   and    examination    of    such 
endowed   schools,   long   over-due,  and    universally    expected, 
has  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     Neverthelesai 
the  machinery  of  secondary  education  is  steadily  advancing 
a  final  shape. 

2,  It  is  confidently  predicted,  that  when  this  maturity 
organisation  shall  have    been  reached  for  secondary,  as  no^ 
for  elementary,  education,  public  attention   will  be  forced 
weigh  well  the  means  of  connecting  these  two  grand  divisions 
and  forming  an  educational   bridge,  whereby  the  bold  and  the 
capable  may  cross  the  chasm  of  separation*     But  meanwhile,     , 
and  at  all  times,  the  necessities  will  exist,  and  claim  attentiol|M 
equally  from  politicians,  administrators,  and  educators.  S 

3,  This  memoir  proposes,  (1)  to  explain  the  necessity  for 
some  connecting  chain  between    these   two   great  genera  *.ifj 
instruction;  (2)  to  point  out  the  recognition  already  bestow 
on  such  a  chain,  and  the  various  steps  at  present  taken  withl 
that  end;  and    (.1)  lastly  the  several  methods  open  to  8|ieca- 
lative  consideration  in  this  Congress  and  elsewhere, 

4,  It  may  facilitate  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  to  define 
the  subjects  of  primary  education,   as   admimstered   by  the 
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Scbool  Board  of  London—  reading,  wilting,  arithmetic,  gram- 

liaar,  history,  geography,  religious  knowledge,  music,   draw- 

ling,  drill  or  physical  exercises.     The  gubjects  are  numerous ; 

gome  of  them  form  the  ground- work  of  all  mental  training, 

and  they  are  all  well  chosen  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.     It 

lis  evident  that  the  rising  generation,  which  receives  such  funda- 

'  mental  culture,  must  be   vastly  superior  to  those  generations 

which  preceded  it,  and  that  a  nation,  which  undertakes  and 

'  di&charges  such  universally- spread  offices  to  its  children,  will 

'reap  its  reward  in  their   future   efficiency,  moral   rectitude* 

and  unifonn  loyalty. 

5.  But  a  criticid  eye  will  discern  defects  in  this  admirable 
boon  of  national  instruction.  Wlmt  is  gained  in  quantity  is  lost 
■  to  quality :  the  broader  the  channel,  the  shallower  the  stream 
fbecomes.  The  education  of  the  masses  is  mainly  confined,  aa 
it  ought  to  be,  to  definite  subjects,  and  an  objective  training, 
which  cannot,  if  unaided^  develop  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
for  languages  and  literary  composition,  for  abstruse  calcula- 
tion, and  for  physical  observation.  This  difficulty  has  been 
long  recognised,  and  various  palliatives  adopted.  Before  the 
B^vised    Code   for   Elementary  Education   became    law,  the 

f  teachers  in  tlieir  normal  colleges,  and  the  pupils  in  their  turn 
in  the  National  Schools,  were  trained  in  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive curriculum,  I  do  not  cavil  at  the  Revised  Code  : 
the  principle  of  its  policy  is  just  and  equitable,  and  any  devia- 

»tian,  however  restricted  and  temporary,  is  illogical.  Neither 
ratepayers  nor  taxpayers  ought  to  be  compelled  to  provide  a 
universal  system  of  secondary  as  well  as  of  primary  education : 
to  the  great  mass  of  primary  scholars  it  would  be  valueless 
and  inapplicable ;  and  further,  in  this  coimtry,  partly  by 
endowments  and  partly  by  private  enterprise,  it  has  been 
generally  accessible,  and,  until  recently,  in  free  schools  to  the 
poorest  members  of  the  community.  Of  late  years,  however, 
there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  deviate  from  Mr,  Lowe's 
Bevised  Code,  and  to  offer  some  restricted  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  the  *  specific '  subjects — English  literature,  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  French,  German,  mechanics,  animal  physiology, 
physical  geography,  and  botany.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
these  may  be  hereafter  withdrawn,  as  they  have  been  once 
before  withdrawn  from  the  repertoire  of  elementary  instruction, 
if  meritorious  pupils  be  drafted  off  to  secondary  schools  on  the 
plan  hereinafter  recommended  in  this  memoir. 

This  Congress  has  been  gratified  by  the  authoritative  utter- 
ances of  its  noble  President  on  this  weighty  matter :  ^  At 
present  we   have  no  system,  but  a  jumble  of  Primary  and 
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Secondary  Education  in  the  Primary  Schools/    *  We  ougl   

restrict  our  public  aid  to  what  we  did  mean,  namely,  Elemen* 
tary  Education  for  the  poor,  and  leave  Secondary  Education  to 
parents,  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  children.'  When 
the  leading  statesmen  of  both  political  parties,  such  as  Mr, 
Lowe,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Lord  Norton,  coincide  in  their  mature 
view^s,  reform  in  Primary  Education  cannot  be  distant. 

6.  As  another  palliative,  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  al 
present  encoui^age  primary  schools  to  study  their  secondary  sub- 
jectsby  elementary  and  advanced  scholarships.  By  an  elementary 
scholarship  is  meant  a  grant  of  51,  supplemented  by  an  equal] 
sura  of  5/.  from  local  sources:  to   retain  it,  the  pupil  must] 
thereafter  show  proficiency  in  one  or  more  branches  of  science.  [ 
The  advanced  scholarship  seems  more  open  to  exception,     AJ 
grant  of  10/.  is  made,  if  supplemented  locally  to  the  extent  of  I 
51,   towards  the   maintenance  of  a  student  at  a  day-schooH 
(primary),  who  has  taken  a  first  grade  in  (1)  Freehand  ofl 
Model  Drawing,  and  (2)  Elementary  Geometry,  and  (3)  pasded 
in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  of  science. 

The  subvention  detains  the  recipient  in  the  primary  school : 
whereas  it  would  be  more  valuable  if  it  allowed  him  to  acquire  I 
a  liberal  education  at  a  secondary  school  in  the  locality,  and 
put  him  at  least  within  reach  of  the  highest  education. 

7.  But  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  same  ample  pro- j 
vision  for  intermediate  education  has  not  hitherto  existed,  the 
standard  of  elementally  education  has  stood  much  higher.  In 
Ireland,  besides  tlie  subjects  specified  by  an  Eng;lish  School 
Board,  great  encom-agement  has  been  given  by  result-fees  to  ex- 
traordinary studies  in  the  Classics  and  French,  in  Mathematical, 
Mechanical,  and  Physical  Science.  Conversely,  in  Ireland, 
henceforth  the  National  Board  of  Education,  as  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  its  Secretaries,  will  give  less  promineT\ce  to  the^ 
secondary  branches  of  education,  because  the  Intermediate 
Education  Bill  of  1878  will  foster  an  ample  provision  fortheoif  J 
without  an  appeal  to  the  ratepayei^. 

In  Scotland  also  the  standard  has  always  been  high  for  a  I 
similar  reason :  indeed,   in  the  old  parochial  schools   for  two  ] 
centuries  Latin  was  uniformly  taught,  from  the  deficiency  o£ 
Becx>ndary  schools,  and  many  Scotchmen  revert  with  regret  tn 
the  old-fashioned  training, 

8.  Some  criticism  of  the  Act  of  1872  was  very  recently " 
delivered  before  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  by  Pre-  i 
sident  Shairp,  of  St  Andrew's,  which  supports  the   present 
argument.    With  regard  to  the  extra  subjects  and  little  morsels  I 
of  useful  information  on  natural  science,  as  he  would  call  it,  | 
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\  produced  in  the  new  code,  he  would  not  speak ^  as  a  generation 
must  grow  up  before  it  could  be  proved  how  far  such  teaching 
really  benefited  children  of  tender  years. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
Lajdn^  Mathematics,  and  a  little  Greek,  by  which  many  able 
[>lads  were  prepared  in  the  old  parochial  schools  for  entering 
college,  was  gi-adually  disappearing,  and  would  before  long 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  new  public  schools.     That 
disappearance  he  could  not  but  regret,  not  so  much  for  the 
,sake  of  the  Universities,  as  in  the  interest  of  clever  lads  in  the 
iraJ  districts.     In  his  judgment  there  were  great  drawbacks 
education  in  Scotland.     Thus  far  President  Shairp. 
9.  Let  me  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  secondary  education 
Df  the  country,  both   in  public  and   in  private   hands.     Ita 
[average  standard  has  been  universally  raised.     Even  commer- 
cial schools  teach  some  foreign  language,  French  or  Latin, 
and  several  teach  the  rudiments  of  sciencCp     Tlie  causes  of  this 
extension  are  not  obscure,  and  are  interesting  as  guides  to 
W  future  legislation.    The  various  reforms  effected  in  the  endowed 
B  grade  schools  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissionei-s,  and,  particu- 
~  larly,   the  school   and   local   examinations   conducted   by  the 

I  Universities,  although  admirably  flexible,  have  compelled 
private  schools  to  follow  the  lead  thus  setj  and  enlarge  their 
syllabus  of  subjects,  irrespectively  of  the  tastes  or  wants  of 
parents, 
10,  Now,  in  pursuit  of  my  main  argument,  I  maintain  that 
many  of  the  recipients  of  secondary  education,  whether  expen- 
sive or  inexpensive,  are  unworthy  of  the  time,  labour,  and 
money  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and,  conversely,  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  pupils  in  primary  schools  would  do  ample 
justice  to  their  opportunities  of  a  high  mental  culture,  if  they 
were  drafted  into  higher  schools  by  a  system  of  bounties  to 
merit  ascertained  by  due  examination,  and  would  render  good, 
contented,  and  faithful  service  to  their  country,  and  be  ever 
giateful  for  La  carriire  ouverte  aux  talents,  I  wiU  further 
fortify  the  case  for  the  necessity  for  such  linking  by  the  mas- 
terly argument  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  conveyed  in  a  letter 
to  the  Mayor  on  the  Commissioners'  plan  for  reorganising  the 
Exeter  endowments  ('  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners'  Re- 
port/ Appendix,  p,  70),  ^  It  was  once  the  case,  (and  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  go  very  far  back  in  the  history  of  Exeter  to 
find  instances  of  it  here),  that  a  poor  boy  might,  and  often  did, 
fiad  at  the  Grammar  School  near  his  home  the  means  of  rising 
to  high  distinction,  and  doing  honour  to  his  school  and  to  his 
town  by  his  after  life.     By  diligent  use  of  the  faculties  that 
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God  had  given  him,  without  being  beholden  to  anybody,  th( 
poor  lad  could  attain  the  aims  of  an  honourable  ambition.  Atu 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  phrase  in  hundreds  of  found* 
tion  deeds  tliat  it  was  intended  that  poor  boys  might  be  broughl 
up  to  serve  God  in  Church  and  State,  shows  how  much  th| 
idea  of  making  this  possible  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  tlio^ 
who  founded  the  gehools.  This  the  poor  have  now  lost,  non 
because  anyone  has  purposely  taken  it  away,  but  because  the  oil 
system  of  (free)  Grammar  Schools  has  peri>ihed  and  cannot  hi 
revived.  It  is  a  boon  better  worth  restoring  than  any  otha 
that  can  be  given,  and  one  which  I  believe  the  founders  hai 
more  closely  at  their  hearts  '  The  Bishop  proceeds  to  reconij 
mend  the  apportitinment  of  exhibitions  *to  enable  (not  pool 
children,  but)  children  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Publi 
Elementary  Schools  of  Exeter  to  carry  on  tbf^ir  educ&tioi 
further,  in  jiroportion  as  they  showed  such  diligence  ani 
capacity  as  to  be  likely  to  profit  by  doing  so.  It  ia  no  sligb 
blessing  to  the  poor  that  a  scheme  of  education  should  improve 
every  elementary  school  with  the  powerful  stimulus  of  hopei 
Our  elementary  schools  at  present  are  often  well  taught,  wel 
managed,  w^ell  examined,  but  they  are  all  alike  deficient  ix 
that  brightness  and  life  which  hope  alone  can  give.  There  ij 
no  aim  i>et  before  the  learners  which  they  can  easily  appreciatQ 
There  is  little  encouragement  to  the  parents.  While  all  othei 
classes  of  society  are  eager  for  improved  education,  for  thi 
poor  and  the  poor  alone  we  are  driven  to  use  compulsion.  An* 
why  ?  Chiefly,  you  may  be  sure,  because  every  other  kind  d 
school  offers  rewards  in  plenty,  and  the  elementary  school  oflTeil 
none/ 

11.  I  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  linking 
the  two  kinds,  of  education  has  been  recognised  by  the  Sclioofi 
Enquiry  Commission,  and  to  exhibit  the  methods  reoomi 
mended  and  adopted  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioner^ 
and  their  successors,  on  whom  their  duties  have  devolved^ — thi 
Charity  Commissioners.  After  condcmmng  purely  gratuitoui 
education  in  secondary  schools  which  are  supported  by  endow- 
ments, the  Commissioners  insist  that  such  free  secondai] 
education  should  be  the  reward  of  merit  evinced  by  the  r«i 
cipient.  Such  merit  need  not  always,  in  children  of  tendei 
age,  be  tested  by  competitive  examination,  but  good  conduct 
and  regular  industry  should  be  largely  taken  into  account 
Accordingly,  where  the  endowment  of  such  secondary  schooli 
has  been  ample,  *  a  system  of  exhibitions  has  been  so  arrange! 
as  to  atford  opportunities  for  poor  boys  to  make  their  way  bj 
dint  of  industry  and  talent  from  the  public  elementary  schooki 
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to  the  Universities/  where  thej  may  receive  the  highest 
of  education.  Such  an  appIicatioD  of  endowment  har^ 
i  made  at  Mansfield  Grammar  School,  where  half  of  the 
free  admissionfi  by  competition  have  been  set  apart  to  the 
lirimary  echools;  and  a  similar  preference  has  been  very 
recently  made  in  the  Gloucester  group  of  endowed  schools, 

12,  The  Commissioners  vlUo  keej*  this  object  steadily  in 
new  in  converting  the  fundf^  of  Hospital  Schools,  which 
combine  maintenance  with  education,  and  are  often  richly 
cndoweth  Sir  Thoma^s  Rich's,  or  the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  at 
GbuceBter.  is  an  apposite  and  recent  instance.  The  Charity 
Coaunissioners  have  issued  in  August  last  a  graduated  scheme, 
which  helps  indigent  but  meritorious  boys,  by  convenient 
ftepping-stones,  from    elementary   to    the    highest    education, 

'T<»  diis  end  they  have  first  carved  out  of  the  Flospital  Funds 
^thirty  scholarshipSj  tenable  for  tliree  or  five  years,  at  the 
Tnde  or  Third  Grade  School,  of  annual  value  varying  from 
10/.  to  15 A  These  scholarships  are  awarded  preferentially  to 
the  pupila  of  elementary  schools  in  the  School  district  of 
&ioiiCG&ter  and  its  precincts.  Such  gratuitous  achiiissions  are 
beaceforward  made  a  reward  f>f  merit  and  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
gr«iB  in  primary  schools  \  and  if  the  alteration  in  circumstances, 
Closed  by  the  various  Elementary  Schools'  Acts,  he  considered, 
inch  converted  Hospital  Schools  will  ^  fulfil  ^t^tj  intention  of 
thpir  founders,  and  exercise  a  far  wider  and  safer  beneficence/ 
although  this  salutary  reform  has  been  persistently  opposed  at 
Glouceeter^  as  at  Exeter  and  elsewhere. 

13.  A  third  source  of  such  encouragement  to  primary 
ichoals  was  suggested  to  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners, 
4iwi  adopted  by  the  Endowed  Schools*  Act  of  1869.  They 
recommended  the  conversion  of  various  non-educational  en- 
ilowments,  which  w^ere  either  obsolete,  useless,  or  injurious, 
Aolei  in  money  or  kind,  gifts  for  apprenticeship,  marriage  por- 
tioiui,  the  redenijition  and  relief  of  poor  prisoners  and  captives, 
gifts  for  loans  and  general  public  purposes,  provided  that  such 
ioii?ersiou  to  educational  purposes  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
eii^ting  trustees.  I  will  here  quote  the  valuable  remarks 
oooveyed  by  a  letter  of  Mr>    Stanton,   the  Assistant  Charity 

I  Cominissioner.  '  It  is  the  practice  in  all  schemes  for  middle 
diss  schools,  prepared  under  the  Endowed  Schools'  Acts,  ii'  the 
funds  permit,  and  it  is  the  in\'ariable  practice,  where  trustees 
hh\t  consented  to  give  up  dole-charities  for  educational  pur* 
under  section  30  of  the  Act,  1869,  that  certain  scbolar- 
fihould  be  provided  to  be  preferentially  competed  for  by 
en  who  have  been  educated  for,  saj-  three  years  at  a 
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public  elementary  school,  anrl,  when  the  funds  are  sufficient, 
exhibitions,  to  enable  such  children  to  carry  on  their  education 
at  some  still  higher  place  of  instruction*  In  some  cases  these 
scholarships  not  only  confer  an  immunity  from  the  payment  ol 
tuition-fees,  but  like^vise  provide  a  sufficient  payment  to  meet 
other  expenses,  which  would  fall  upon  a  parent  in  the  way  of 
clothes,  books,  &e.,  and  also  in  some  degree  compensate  him  for 
the  loss  of  wages  which  might  have  been  earned  by  his  child, 
had  he  or  she  stayed  at  home  or  obtained  employment  else- 
where, and  therefore  offerinj]^  the  parent  an  inducement  to  allow 
his  child  to  stay  longer  at  scliooL  The  working  of  these  scholar- 
ships has  yet  hardly  had  time  to  develop  itself,  but,  I  am 
informed,  many  public  elementary  school  boys  have  already 
availed  themselves  of  them.*  The  general  principles  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  have  been  formally  stated  m  their  liBt 
annual  report,  as  already  quoted  by  the  President  of  this  eeo- 
tion  in  his  inaugural  address.  As  a  fourth  aid  to  this  laudable 
object,  certain  School  Boards  in  our  great  cities  have  become 
trustees  for  scholarships,  founded  by  private  munificence  ap- 
propriated to  their  Elementary  Schools,  and  tenable  in  Se* 
condary  Schools,  The  tests  of  merit  in  the  candidates  are  not 
uniform :  the  London  School  Board  confine  the  examiners  to 
the  range  of  the  standard  and  class  subjects,  whereas  at  Man- 
chester, proficiency  is  also  recognised  in  the  specific  subjects* 
From  the  \dew  adopted  in  this  brochure,  the  rigidly  narrow 
system  of  London  is  sounder  in  principle,  as  being  juster  to  the 
community  which  pays  taxes  and  rates.  a 

14<  Such  are  the  encouragements  offered  at  present  iP 
England  to  link  together  the  elementary  with  the  higher 
forms  of  education.  In  the  twenty-fifth  Report  of  the 
Charity  Comniissiouers  for  England  and  Wales,  recently 
issued,  they  have  devoted  especial  care  to  '  the  ladder  of  en- 
dowment*; and  state  that  non-educational  bequests  to  the 
amount  of  10,500/.  a  year  have  now  been  converted  to  educa- 
tional purposes. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  paragraph  the  subventiona 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  modificatioifl 
of  the  strict  principle  of  the  Revised  Code,  which  have  be4 
authorised,  to  encourage  the  transition. 

15,  In  Ireland,  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1&7S 
offers  a  system  of  prizes  to  scholars,  wherever  they  have  been 
trained,  and  of  bounties  for  results  to  their  teachers,  with  the 
exception  that  these  last  be  not  national  schoolmasters.  WTiea 
the  Act  was  in  Committee,  Dr.  Playfair  supported  an  am^ 
ment  withdrawing  this  exemption:  but  it  was  argued 
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primary  teachers,  being  paid  by  the  nation,  should  henceforth 
be  rel^ated  to  their  primary  subjects  of  instruction.  It  would 
be  premature  to  speculate  on  the  effect  of  this  discouragement 
in  Ireland  to  the  emergence  of  clever  primary  school  boys : 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  the  efforts  now  made  to  organise 
intermediate  schook  and  the  universal  satisfaction  of  Irishmen 
with  the  Act  as  a  whole.  They  must  be  the  best  judges  of 
their  interests  in  this  particular. 

16.  In  France,  a  system  of  direct  bounties  to  the  primary 

schools  of  the  towns  is  provided  by  the  department,  or  town* 

ship,  or  commune,  and  not  by  the  State.     They  are  called 

'bourses' or  bursaries,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  ^internes,' 

carrying  with  them  residence  and  maintenance,  and  (2)   ^  ex- 

temes/  or  non-resident.     The  former  are  worth  900  francs 

per  annum,  the  latter  100  francs  per  annum.     There  are  also 

half  and  quarter  bursaries,  subdivided  according  to  the  neces- 

dties  of  the  '  boursiers '  or  recipients.    The  town  of  Havre-de- 

Ghrace  gives  twenty-five  *  bourses '  in  the  Lyc€es  or  secondary 

schools,  as  I  was  informed  by  M.  Siegfried :  in  this,  as  in 

many  other  French  towns,  their  provision  for  education  is  very 

liberal,  primary  education  being  gratuitous.     I  may  insert 

parenthetically  for  comparison  with  our  own   schedule   the 

Fkiendh  primary  subjects :  writinfic,   reading,  arithmetic,  geo- 

mphy,  nistory,  drawing,  and  religious  instruction,  which  last 

IB  oblatory  on  all  pupils.     I  am  also  informed  that  besides 

these  grants  of  pubhc  money,  individual  Frenchmen  may,  and 

do, bestow  private  *  bourses'  both  in  their  lifetime  and  by 

Bpecial  bequest.    The  late  President  of  the  French,  M.  Thiers, 

the  foremost  historian,  publicist,  orator,  and  statesman  of  his 

ooontry,  owed  his  first  advancement  to  a  bursary  founded  at 

fte  LyoSe  of  Marseilles  by  the  First  Napoleon. 

17.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  debate  the  thesis  pro- 
posed for  discussion:  Which  are  the  best  methods  of  linking 
pimary  with  secondary  education  ?  The  necessities  have 
been  pointed  out,  as  well  as  various  methods  of  encouraging 
such  a  transition  in  England  and  elsewhere.  The  Legislature 
has   suppressed,    and    rightfully    suppressed,    indiscriminate 

S;taitous  admission  into  the  endowed  secondary  schools, 
e  Commissioners  deputed  by  the  Crown  have  recognised  the 
obligation  to  compensate  the  poor  for  their  loss,  often  not 
tppreciated  by  them,  and  have  applied  the  palliatives  within 
their  reach.  Their  procedure  is  admirable,  and,  in  many  cases, 
most  be  sufiBcient.  But  it  cannot  be  believed,  that  in  every 
town  adequate  provision  can  be  made  from  existing  sources  of 
^pply.     Whence  can  such  deficiency  be  met  ?    Either  from 
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the  town  itself,  as  in  France^  (for  it  should  have  been  stated  i 
limine,  that  secondary  schools  in  towns  alone  come  under  oi 
j>uniew)  or  from  the  State,     The  French  have  not  at  prese 
a  compulsory  system  of  National  Education,  although  it  is 
templated,  and  yet,  as^  good  patriots,  they  r*  in  the? 

townships  the  imjTortance  and  moral  obligatioi  slinking 

althou*rh  they  logically  keep  the  two  *  genera'  of  educatio 
rigidly  apart.  Here,  in  England,  the  hen evolent  philanthrop 
that  contributes  to  support  separate  denominational  schod 
might  find  scope  in  providing  bursaries  for  elementary  school 

^hy  permanent  endowment  or  by  annual  contributions.  Snt 
help  has  been  already  administered  in  London  by  the  Drapeii 
Company,  and  other  bodies,  who  have  given  to  the  Londfl 
School  Board  43  scholarships,  all  or  roost  of  which  ai-e  set  apa 
to  education  in  secondary  schools.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  Chaii 
man,  in  hi?*  recent  address,  states  that  their  first  day  scholar 

riiow   passing   through  the  City  of  London   School  with  tl 
Utmost  distinction,      Sb  Charles,  in  consideration  of  the  iq 
creasing  numbers  of  primary  scholai's,  pleads  for  the  ex€ 
of  further  private  munificence  to  enable  parents  in  humble  13 
to  procure  advanced  instruction  for  children  of  great  natural 
ability.     But  if  voluntary  eflTort  should  prove  insufficient,  tsM 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  State,  not  only  on  just  gcncrfl 
principles,  but  paiiicularly  since  it  has  terminated  the  existence 
of  Free  Schools,  and  since  it  recognises  the  virtual  claim  bi 
authorising  it*  Commissioners  to  found  such  bursaries,  wheil 
the  endowments  are  sufficient,  and  by  subsidising  Science  an 
Art  pupils  in  primarj"  schools.     An  appeal  might  be  made 
complete  an   organisation   of  outlets  tor  merit   and  laudah 
Ambition,  to  stimulate  both  primary  and  secondary  educati« 
by  free  and  unrestricted  competition  for  sufficient  bursaries  aa 
exhibitions,  and  thus  to  train  up  a  con.^tant  flow  and  successio 
of  able,  faithful,  and  contented  servants  of  the   Crotvn 
country. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Rowland  HAMtLTON  (London)  said  tlie  ocgaaisatioa 
achools  was  indeed  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance.  As  the  7 
opening  address  had  been  referred  to,  he  would  my  a  few  wc 
I  Wgard  to  it.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  assertion  that  the 
l*wafi  altogether  wanting  in  general  principle.  What  he  did 
bowever,  in  the  remarki  of  the  Noble  Lord  was  that  he  could 
In  them  anything  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  confuj^ion  which 
«clf  had  deprecated,     A  large  number  of  schooli  had  been  de 


Dticussion. 

'Government  iuFpection,  since  185B,  when  tlie  plan  adopted  was 
BpJy  to  give  a  stimulus  to  voluntary  local  exertiona     Tliey  had  thus 
sprung  upi  without  the   slightest  regard  to   system,  or  to  the  general 
w»nt»  of  the  community.     No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  hetter 
arrangement,  which  might  have  been   devised   to  give  broader  scope, 
greater  efficiency,  and  also  lar  greater  economy  to  the  system.     He 
would  explain  why  he  demurred  to  the  President*?  statements.    Persons 
who  were  practically  interested  in  the  question  were  much  afraid  of 
exiggemted  statements,  which  provoked  a  temporary  cheer  Ironi  one 
pArty,  but  were  afterwjirds  reiuted  by  the  oppoaite  party,  who  exulted 
in  their  triumph.     It  was  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  59  per  cent,  of 
the  children  who  presented  in  extra  subject;*,  could  not  read  or  write; 
lec*ijse  80  per  cent*  passed  in  two  out  of  the  three  R's,     But  the  far 
ittore  important  point  was,   that  only  25  per  cent,  of  children  in  the 
iigher  standards  had  come  up  to  these  extra  subjects  at  alL     Aj*  a 
oatlej'  oi  fact^  it  was,  as  a  rule,  only  the  schook  most  ably  supported, 
irith  both   an  adequate  staff  and  adequate  management,  that  took  up 
these  fXtra  subjects;  while  there  was  a  great  ntimber  of  schools  that, 
fiot  only  never  dreamt  of  taking  up  those  subjects,  but  were  so  lament- 
'  ably  weak  as  to  be  unfit  to  teach  even  up  to  the  fourth  standard.     It 
k  such  schools  a$  these  that  reduced  the  average  of  passes  in  the 
R's,    These  examinations,  under  Article  21  of  the  code,  were  not 
be  confounded  with  those  under  Article  19  c,  L,  which  were  doas 
exiiminations  introduced  as  a  concession  to  teachers  who  complained  o£ 
the  extreme  rigour  of  an  individual  examination  in  the  three  R's  only. 
In  reality,  the  slate  of  our  Primary  Schools  was  fer  worse  than  Lord 
Norton  had  repret^iented  in  his  address,  because  it  might  have  been 
stated^  with  very  great  truth,  and  with  much  greater  force,  that  a 
striking  indication  of  weakness  of  the  present  system  was  that,  instead 
of  about  45  per  cent  of  children  in  elementary  schools  coming  up  to 
the  higher  standards,  not  more  than  about  one-fifth  did  so.     All  the 
fe^,  as  to  the  population  at  large  being  over-educated,  was  misplaced; 
the  danger  was  altogether  in  the  other  direction.     He  had,  for  some 
past,  formed  views  similar  to  those  which  IVIr.   MacCarthy  had 
ed  in  his  paper ;  but  then  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  preae  pre- 
iiturely  the  question  of  these  secondary  schools,  which  were  most 
fimmediiitely  in  connection  with   primary  schools,   until   the  country 
could  see  what  might  be  done  for  them  by  means  of  endowments.     He 
regretted  that  the  work  had  not  proceeded  with  the  vigour  which  tbur 
yean  ago  they  had  reason  to  expect.      Wliat  he  contemplated,  as  a 
practical  solution  of  the   question,  was  tliat  endowments,  where  they 
ooold  be  made  available,  should  be  applied  to  carrying  on  tlve  secondary 
education  of  children  fi-om  primary  schools ;  but,  where  these  endow- 
ments were  not  available,  it  was  surely  a  question  well  worthy   of 
seriouB  consideration,  whether  primary  schools  might  not  be  so  carried 
on   as  to  supply  the  place  of  third  grade  secondary  schools.     In  that 
way  they  might  serve  a  double  advantage,  by  relieving  a  large  number 
<if  schc^ols  that  were  lamentably  weak;  and,  in  speaking  of  a  system, 
they  must  contemplate  the  average  teacher,  and  not  the  teacher  of  excep- 
tional powertw     Sometimes  one  only  was  charged  with  the  education  of 
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practically  more  than  a  hundred  children,  with  the  asaistance  of  aolj 
one  pupil-teftcher^  wham  he  himself  had  to  educate.  This  was  the 
position  of  many  small  Bchool&^  conetituting  in  the  aggregate  a  ye 
large  proportion  of  the  chiJdren  who  had  come  under  instruction. 
was  above  the  capacity  of  any  ordinaiy  teacher  to  educate  a  group  i 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  up  to  12  and  13  yeara.  But  if  the 
were  relieved  of  tlie  charge  of  children  beyond  the  third  standard,  i 
could  be  led  to  take  a  just  pride  in  turning  out  pupils  able  to  ^  " 
secondary  schools,  there  would  be  an  immenae  gain  both  to  the  te 
and  to  the  taught.  One  important  question  might  be  asked :  * 
do  these  children  want  to  he  educated  for?  *  Did  they  contomf 
gaining  a  living  by  literature,  for  example  ?  Only  some  small  ponio 
of  them  could  possibly  earn  their  livelihood  from  that  pursuit,  and  onl^ 
a  very  limited  number  could  ever  expect  to  do  so.  This  was  a  oon* 
sideration  which  ought  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  regard 
endowments  for  higher  education.  But  there  was  another  and 
broader  view  of  education,  and  that  was  the  reason  which  made 
important  that  these  secondary  schools  should  be  regarded  not  einipljr  I 
as  carrying  children  on,  in  a  scholastic  sense,  but  as  giving  to  primaiy 
education  that  support  which  it  urgently  required.  What  they  wanttd 
was  to  raise  the  general  level  of  intelligence.  Instead  of  having  men 
who  were  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  any  of  the  higher  culture  or 
higher  efibrts  of  thought,  in  any  capacity,  whether  as  skilled  mochanios 
or  farm  labourers,  they  desired  to  raise  the  mind  of  men  in  all  claates 
to  a  level  where  it  might  beat  receive  the  instructions  whicH  were 
necessary  for  the  development  of  industrj^  in  every  branch.  Instead  of  _ 
being  mere  passing  recipients,  the  taught  should  be  so  directed  in  thdc 
studies  as  to  be  able  ultimately  to  afford  to  their  instructors  that  inteln 
ligent  and  discriminating  criticism  in  detail,  which  was  the  best 
ventive  against  higher  instruction  falling  into  a  mere  dead  pedanti 
that  petrified  into  routine,  and  was  so  obnoxious  to  any  form  of  ad  vane 
ment.  For  the  welfare  of  the  masses  in  the  way  he  had  indicated, 
giving  them  some  recreation  which  would  be  recreation  in  troth,  1 
take  file  place  of  amusements  which  were  terribly  the  reverse  of  i 
tive,  as  well  as  for  the  selection  of  fit  and  duly  qualified  leaden,  tfaiil 
better  organisation  of  schools  was  most  eminently  to  be  desired. 

Mi,  T.  E.  Heller  (London)  recalled  the  attention  of  the  I>ep«rl- 
ment  to  the  question  how  best  to  connect  primary  and  secondary 
education  ?  This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  conQi:<ted 
with  education  in  this  country,  that  yet  remained  unsolved*  In  the 
London  Schools  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  solve  it  by  means  of  a 
considerable  but  an  inadequate  number  of  scliohirships.  The  burwiy 
system  he  regarded  as  a  practical  and  happy  solution  of  the  difliouihr* 
They  would  never  be  able  to  connect  primary  and  secondary  aehoolt 
for  real  practical  pui^ses  until  they  adopted  some  such  system  as  thai 
recommended  by  Mr.  MacCarthy — viz.,  a  system  of  graded  schook. 
The  proposition  was  one  which  had  beeu  pressed  forward  b^  jirai?- 
tical  men  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  A  system  of  graddd 
schools  would  give  them  the  means  of  properly  preparing  the  pupili 
in    the   primary-,  before  they  passed  on   to   the  soconda^,  achooU. 
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Another  condition,  which  must  be  fulfilled,  aa  far  as  he  was  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  Bubject,  was  that  until  they  had  establiahed  all 
over  the  country  secondary  schools  properly  reformed,  and  until  the 
tadiing  power  waa  made  technically  and  profesaioually  strong,  they 
would  never  have  secondary  schools,  except  in  isolated  cases,  to  which 
they  could  send  pupila  properly  prepared.     The  whole  result  would 
bave  to  be  brought  about  by  a  general  relorm  in  primary  and  secondary 
Behoold*  It  was  a  pity  that  they  seemed  doomed  to  blunder  on  to  succesa. 
It  was  quite  clear  that,  when  the  School  Board  system  was  edtabliahed, 
(uid  belore  they  undertook  to  spend  some  7,0QO,00Oi.  or  8,000,000/. 
(which  they  had  since  expended),  in  building  schoola  throughout  the 
eooatiy,  this  system  of  graded  schools  had  not  been  fully  discuB^sed. 
The  economy  in  teaching  power,  and  tlie  increase  in  the  effectiveness 
ci  teaching  power,  under  this  grade  system,  exceeded  the  supposition 
o£  many  persons.     He  had  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  a  considerable 
pOftion  o£  the  work  of  the  teachers,  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
oomitry,  was  rendered  leas  effective  then  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
bj*  the  fact  that  one  or  two  teachers  had  practically  to  conduct  the 
teachxng  of  seven  or  eight  stages.     Under  those  circumstances  edu- 
tttionaHata  could  not  expect  much  more  than  had  been  accomplislied  in 
tbe  ptimary  schools.     He,  therefore,  looked  for  the  real  overlapping  of 
idiools,  and  the  connection  of  the  two  grades,  to  a  reform  in  the  schools 
lU  round.     They  must  have  the  primary  schools  better  graded^  as  pro- 
poied  by  Mr.  MacCarthy,  and  an  ample  number  of  bursaries  Hhould  be 
provided,  to  enable  the  best  fitted  and  most  able  of  the  primary  scholars 
to  pasa  on  to  the  secondary  schools.     But  in  London  other  diMculties 
were  encountered.     The  teachers  of  the  seoondaxy  schools,  to  which 
the  prize  scholars  had  gone,  reported  that  it  was  useless  to  continue 
flcime  of  them ;  that,  after  holding  scholarships  for  one  or  two  schools, 
they  were  &irly  beaten  in  the  race  by  those  boys  whose  home  circum- 
suocea  and   home   conditions   had  enabled   them   to   outstrip  thoae 
bojs  who,  though  they  had  greater  natural  abilitie8,  did  not  possess 
hocne  advantaget  of  their  more  fortunate  competitors.     Therefore, 
the  reform  was  to  be  complete,  and  the  connection  made  perfect,  the 
Imraaries  mujst  cover,  not  orily  the  pttyment  of  fees  in  secondary  schools, 
and  provide  the  pupils  with  a  certJiin  amoimt  of  books,  but  also  a 
certain  amoimt  of  private  preimration  to  compensate  for  the  advantages 
which  children  of  more  affluent  parents  certainly  possessed.     In  con- 
section  with  this  subject  there  had  cropped  up  the  vexed  questioUi 
what  was  the  real  condition  of  education  in  public  elementary  schools. 
He^  who  had  been  endeavouring  for  three  or  four  years  to  convince 
aome  eminent  educationalists  that  things  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they 
seemed,  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  for  the   cor- 
rection he  had  given  to  figures  quoted  by  Lord  Norton  in  his  opening 
addre^.     He  would  like  to  question  those  remarks  in  some  degree. 
Mr.  Hamilton  asserted  that  25  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  achools  [Mr. 
BowLAKD   Hamilton  :    20,   instead  of  45]  came   up  to   the   normal 
tfandard.     In  order  to  show  what  that  statement  wa&  really  worth, 
Ibey  ought  to  have  before  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of 
children  in  the  schools  above  the  age,  aay,  of  ten  years.  F  these  figurea 
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were  liirmshed,  he  believed  they  would  show  that  of  tbcme  cbUdrefl 
wba  ought  fairly  to  be  expected  to  huve  passed  the  fourth,  and  gon^l 
on  to  the  higher,  fetandardB,  the  large  percentage  of  from  50  to  60 
been  presented   in  those  standards,  and  passed  Mrly  in  the  subjects, ' 
In  the  elementary  schools  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  work  done 
that  was  not  tested  by  Government  examination.     The  children  began 
to  pass  out  tc*  labour  directly  they  reached  the  fourth  standard ;  and 
though  the  whole  influx  of  pupils  ¥rBa  got  into  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
school,  the  great  egress  was  naturally  from  the  upper  part.     Therefore, 
it  was  found,  with  the  250  attendances  test  («.e.»  no  children  could  b^ 
examined,  and  consequently  they  did  not  come  into  the  reports  sa 
succefisful  passes),  that  a  large  number  of  the  children,  who  did  iro  far 
on  into  the  upper  standards,  left  school   during   the  school  ytsur,  am! 
were  never  presented  for  examination.     But  the  work  and  the  suoce 
which  they  had  attained  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  computing  1 
the  actual  results  of  our  primary  schools.     Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment there  was  a  considerable  number  of  successful  pupil- teachti%j 
labouring  to  bring  results  up  to   the   desired   test.     There  mtist  h^l 
sr-mething  wrong  in  the  computation  which  had  been  made,  when  it  | 
was  known  that  these  teachers  were,  at  present,  labouring  to  the  detri^ 
ment  of  their  health,  and  were  breaking  do^vn  at  an  early  age.      It  didj 
not  follow  that,  because  the  results  were  not  recorded,  they  were  no 
hieved-     His  belief  was  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  results  were  aa* 
corded.     The  detrimental   observationis,  s^o   frequently  paased,  wit]|| 
reference  to  the   work  in   elementary  schools,  must  not  be  accepted  1 
without  further  examimition.     He  was  the  last  to  assert  there  wa»j 
much   more   to  be  done   in   those  schools;  and  he  believed 
prfjfosition  made  by  Mr,  iMacCarthy,  or  some  similar  proposal, 
help  them  onwards  to  great  success  in  the  future.     In  the  large  * 
of  [jopulation  our  schools  ought  to  be  graded.     It  should  not  be  me 
a  grading  of  the  higher  schools ;  but  the  Kindergarten  eystent,  oa  wisil 
as  the  infants  generally,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  poaitioa,  and, 
not  be  forced   into  a  stage  of  school  work  to  which  it  could  not  !^ 
properly  applied.     There   should  be   preparatory  schools — infant 
Kindergarten   schools;   they  ought  also   to  have  intermediate  achoolij 
leading  up  to  the  age   of  ten  years ;  and  then  upper  schools  d^alinij 
with  upper  standards,  with  special  teachers  and  special    cuTriculum, 
The  latter  plan   was  adopted,  in  1872,  by  the  London  School  Board, 
but  for  some    reason  or   otlier    they  had  not  the  opportunity  or  the 
courage  of  putting  it  into  practice.     He  trusted  that  the  diacuasiaD 
would  contribute  towards  dissem mating  a  little  more  practicai  know* 
ledge  upon  these  important  points  connected  widi  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  disclaimed  the  least  intention  of  dii* 
couraging  the  work  of  the  teachers.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Heller  on  the 
f>i>int.  He  had  spoken  only  of  the  results,  instead  of  the  difficulties,  T 
order  tliat  the  difficulties  might  be  mitigated. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwkll  (Vice- Chairman  of  School  Board  at  Bristdk  ^ 
said  they  had  in  operation  at  Bristol  a  tolerably  complete  sjatem  <  '" 
bursaries.      The  '  ladder  from  the  gutter  to  the  university  *  really | 
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existed  through  the  public  elementary  schools,  second-grade  boarding 
schoola,  and  grammar  school  in  that  city.  These  boarding  schools  and 
the  grammar  school  were  f  oimded  through  the  liberality  of  men  of  a 
past  age,  and  were,  until  the  last  few  years,  managed  by  trustees  who, 
in  the  case  of  the  boarding  schools,  placed  in  them  what  children  they 
choee.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  governing  bodies  were  reconstituted, 
and  the  right  of  patronage  nearly  abolished ;  now,  boys  and  girls  from 
public  elementary  schools  can  obtain  by  competition  admission  to  these 
second-grade  boarding  schools,  and  when  there  can,  in  the  case  of  boys, 
win  scholarships  in  the  grammar  school  or  Trade  school,  in  the  case  of 
girls,  exhibitions  that  will  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  for  two 
years  in  some  place  of  higher  education.  The  boys  in  the  grammar 
school  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  exhibitions  tenable  at  one  of 
the  Uniyersities.  60  orphan  boys  and  50  orphan  girls  between  8  and 
10  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  boarding  schools,  and 
other  children,  between  10  and  12  years  old,  are  selected  by  competition 
firom  those  attending  public  elementary  schools  within  the  borough,  an 
indispensable  qualification  being  that  they  shall  have  made  400  attend- 
ances at  least  in  the  year.  The  boys  are  retained  until  14,  or,  in 
speaal  cases,  until  15 ;  and  the  girls  until  15,  and,  in  special  cases, 
tmtil  16.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  in  Bristol  second- 
grade  day  schools  imder  the  same  management  for  600  boys,  and  for 
200  or  300  girls ;  and  children  from  public  elementary  schools  will 
be  able  to  obtain  free  education  therein  after  passing  successfully 
through  a  competitive  examination ;  other  pupils  will  have  to  pay  about 
5/.  a-year.  It  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom  a  similar  system  should  exist.  He  approved  of 
Vr.  MacCarthy's  scheme  of  graded  schools.  Mr.  Jeffrey  had  said  that 
compulsion  was  the  means  adopted  for  securing  the  attendance  of 
children  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  that  no  prizes  were  offered  to 
induce  them  to  attend.  In  Bristol,  the  experience  of  the  School  Board 
was  that,  although  prizes  were  offered,  that  inducement  was  not  sufficient 
to  secure  the  desired  result ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  compul- 
sion, and  a  considerable  amount  of  it  too. 

Mr.  James  McClelland  (London,  formerly  of  Glasgow)  said  with 
reference  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  MacCarthy's  Paper  relative  to  the  teach- 
ing of  natural  science  in  elementary  schools,  he  took  exception  to  that 
gentleman's  views,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  such 
tuition  to  children  after  having  completed  instruction  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, drawing,  and  arithmetic.  He  begged  to  say  that  the  problem  had 
been  solved  so  far  back  as  the  year  1851,  when  he,  along  with  his 
friend  Richard  Cunliff  established  a  school  in  Glasgow,  which  among 
other  objects  was  intended  to  show  the  commimity  what  a  system  of 
national  education  should  embrace.  The  tuition  included  the  subjects 
of  physiology,  b^inning  with  instruction  from  the  skeleton,  and  leading 
the  diildren  on  to  the  well-known  diagrams  of  the  human  body,  by 
Marshall.  Elementary  principles  of  chemistry  were  also  taught,  by 
utilising  the  schoolmaster's  table  with  apparatus  and  gas  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  system  of  tuition  was  successfully  carried  out  till  1872, 
when  the  Scotch  Education  Act  came  into  operation.     In  this  manner 
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both  boys  and  girlst  almost  all  belonging  to  the  working  olaadea^  were 
tauglit  these  subjects^  and  little  or  no  difficulty  was  found  in  sucoe**- 
fully  imparting  tliem  after  the  R*8  had  been  mastered.  This  tuitioo 
continued  till  the  children  left  school  about  their  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth years.  The  difficulty  of  starting  this  class  of  teaching  was  the  | 
absence  of  qualified  instructors,  and  we  found  that  could  only  be  suc- 
cessfully overcome  by  taking  one  of  the  teachers  from  ordinary  work,  ^ 
and  sending  him  to  ^e  College  of  Glasgow  and  to  Anderson  College  to 
acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  theae  extra  subjects.  One  of  the 
masters  (John  Mayer)  waa  so  aent,  and  became  so  proficient  in  phy- 
siology and  chemistry  that  he  was  able  to  undergo  an  examination  to 
qualify  him  a^  a  doctor  in  medicine.  Several  of  tlie  pupils  taught  at 
diifi  school,  following  up  their  education  in  maturer  years,  now  hold 
good  positions  in  Glasgow.  Three  of  them  had  gone  into  higher  schools 
and  colleges,  and  were  now  practicing  as  surgeons.  Others  had  passed 
examinations  of  the  i»cience  and  art  department^  and  one  of  the  pupik 
had  won  a  Queen^s  gold  medal  through  his  efficient  answers  on  ques- 
tions in  chemi&try  put  by  the  examiners,  A  large  mojority  of  theM 
pupils  of  the  working  claes  were  thus  elevated  to  a  higher  platform 
among  their  fellow  men,  through  the  tuition  thus  imparted.  The 
author  of  the  Paper  now  under  discussion  will  thus  see  that  the  one  J 
thing  wanting  in  the  training  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  present  day 
the  absence  of  knowledge  of  natural  science  in  his  education  and| 
training,  and  until  such  knowledge  is  efficiently  imparted  you 
powerless  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  natural  science  in  element 
schools.  In  short,  as  I  have  oJlen  stated  at  these  Congreases,  ana 
at  the  British  Association  meetings,  you  cannot  expect  to  oontlo 
scientific  education  untiJ  you  have  thoroughly  educated  teachers 
science* 

Mr.  Jefpert,  in  reply,  said  the  whole  question  appeared  to  him 
lie  in  a  nut-ahell.     They  all  agreed  in   one  great  desideratum^  whic 
would  create  harmony  instead  of  discord,  viz.,  a  Minister  of  Educatioti^l 
— some  person  who  should  criticise  passing  and  conflicting  theories,  i 
well  as  digest  all  the  experience  and  abutract  ideas  that  had  been  br 
to  bear  upon  this  subject.     In  that  caae,  they  would  *  blunder'  UM 
tme  success.     The  difference  between  Mr.  MacCarthy  and  himaelf  WM 
one  of  method.     Mr.  MacCaitliy  was  in  favour  of  a  distinct  grade^-«xi 
upper  grade  of  elementary  schools,  where  the  subjects  in  question  mighM 
be  taught.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  in  favour  of  such  M 
-  grade,  but  not  in  the  same  place;  where  no  secondary  schools  existeM 
he  would  create  theni,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work.     H4 
had  no  scruple  as  to  layiui?  hold  of  the  founders'  bequests,  but  would 
combine  them  with  additional  endowments  from  private  benetactorSi  or 
if  necessary,  w^ith  State  aid  ;  so  that,  in  England  as  in  France,  a  iiniibm 
system  might  be  established^  all  under  proper  control  and  regul&tioil. 
With  regard   to  the  second   part  of  Mr,  Forster's  Act,  he  entertaiiied 
views  which  differed  from  tliose  held  by  the  Presjideut  of  the  Educatioii 
Department  of  the  Congress*     The  Charity  Commissioners  in  their  )a^ 
as  in  their  former,  reports,  advocated  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  fbTlb* 
with  the  principle,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  remodel  the  institatioiift 
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unless  there  were  some  process  for  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  well- 
htntig*  He  had  ao  sympathy  with  the  exclusiYeneBa  of  educators  who 
held  that  public  criticism  would  be  suffideot  in  secondaiy  education* 
He  denied  that  assertion.  Secondary  schools  required  inspection  as 
cloeely  as  primary  schools.  The  public  were  not  the  best  judges  in 
such  a  matter.  If  it  were  left  to  the  managers  of  institutions,  tliey 
would  work  their  own  private  ends.  A  gentleman,  speaking  with 
authority,  had  written  an  article  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine  *  on  the  thesis ; 
*  Is  a  schoolmaster'^  a  learned  profession  V  and  had  dwelt  upon  the 
ignoble  motives  which  swayed  in  the  public  schools, — such  as  the  com- 
petition in  feeding  boys,  in  order  that  the  masters  might  make  their 
fortunes  rapidly.  Were  these  persona  worthy  successors  of  Arnold  ? 
Did  they  Ui^e  the  trowel  with  the  spear  ?  Did  they  help  to  build  up 
itrongholds  of  knowledge,  while  they  warred  with  ignorance  in  otiiers  ? 
He,  for  one*  thought  they  never  felt  such  a  responsibility. 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  in  his  replyt  said  the  qucatiou 
which  presented  itself  for  consideration  now  was,  whether  they  should 
have  a  development  upwards  of  the  elementary  schools,  or  put  a  se- 
condary school  wherever  it  was  wanted.  As  a  practical  question  he 
believed  it  was  possible  to  form  a  sufficient  number  of  upper  depart- 
ments of  elementary  schools ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  put  secondary 
Bchools  within  reach  of  every  child.  In  Birmingham,  as  in  Bristol,  the 
giadation  of  secondary  schools  was  complete  ;  in  London,  by  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  companies,  and  others,  exhibitions  had  been  forthcoming 
from  the  primary  schools  to  the  secondary  ;  but  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  seeing  how  endowments  were  scattered  about, 
regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  present  population  of  the  country,  there 
were  vast  areas  in  which  no  secondary  school  was  within  reach,  and 
where  the  philanthropy  of  the  locality  was  completely  exhausted  in 
keeping  the  heads  of  the  denominational  schools  above  water.  Next, 
as  to  this  endowment  question  : — by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  a  large 
number  of  endowments  were  being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
I  elementary  education,  i.<j.  they  were  saving  the  rates,  in  School  Board 
districts,  or  saving  the  pockets  of  the  rich  aubscribers;  a  mode  of 
utilising  endowments  which  was  both  undesirable  and  unnecessary. 
The  pointy  therefore,  to  be  aimed  at  ^^'"as,  by  legislation,  to  get  those 
eiidowments  for  special  uses  in  connection  with  elementary  educatioQ. 
Mr.  JefEeiy  had  alluded  to  doles.  With  reference  to  doles,  Parhament 
had  sanctioned  their  conversion  to  educational  purposes, — *  Provided 
that  such  conversion  to  educational  purposes  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  existing  trustees/  Everybody  knew  very  well  what  trustees  were. 
IVhat  w*ere  the  present  facts  ?  Endowments  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  120,000/.  a-year  were,  in  1869,  devoted  to  doles;  whereas  the 
amount  of  these  doles,  converted  to  educational  purposes  with  the 
sanction  of  the  trustees,  was  only  10,500/.,  or  less  than  one-tenth* 
What  they  wanted  was  the  repeal  of  Section  75  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1870,  or^  at  least,  its  modi6cation  ;  so  that  all  the  elementary  endow- 
ments, which  were  now  being  used  for  purposes  of  simple  elementary 
education  (most  of  it  in  the  lirst  four  standards)  would  be  taken,  not 
altogether  away  from  elementary  education,  but  out  of  their  present 
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posinoii  and  direrted  to  tbe  mainteQance  of  upper  depaitmente.    ExhU 
bitians  should  then  be  given  to  all  the  scholars  of  those  acboolfl ;  which  ' 
would  lake  the  form  either  of  total  reduction  of  fee,  or  of  partial  remb- 
aon*     Mr.  Heller  had  sud  that,  in  London,  where  the  experiment  of 
flendlDg  cleirer  Board  School  acbolats  to  Becondary  achoob  had  beea 
tried,  the  teachers  of  the  secondarj  achoolB  reported  that  it  was  uselflB 
to  continue  some  of  the  exhibitions,  because  these  lads  w^^  bentwi 
by  those  who  had  better  home  conditions  and  surroundings : — thcf^ 
scholars  coining  from  the  elemoitar}*  schools  received  no  other  education 
than  that  which  they  got  within  the  four  walls  of  the  schoolrooia,  and 
so  were  hopelessly  di^anced  in  the  race  by  the  others,  who  had  the  I 
advantage  of  a  more  cultured  home.     If  that  was  the  case,  surely  i(l 
waa  an  additional  argtmaent  for  tsiking  the  clever  child  out  of  the  [ 
ordinary  elementary    school,   and,   before   they   placed   him   in    thm\ 
secondary  school,  putting  him  in  an  elementary  schcol  of  a  hi^lMrl 
kind,  where,  under  competent  teacheis,  he  might  act^uire  mental  coltnro] 
of  a  wider  character. 

The  Pbesidestt  (the  Hon-  Greorge  C.  Brodrick),  in  camming  iipi 
the  discussion,  which  he  coosidered  a  very  interesting  and  exhaustiTeJ 
one,  quoted  from  the  report,  for  the  present  year,  of  the  Gomraitt^e  i 
Cotmcil  on  Edncation  some   statistics,  bearing  on  the  qtr  i^^ed  ^ 

by  Mr,  Kowlaad  Hamilton  in  reference  to  a  statement  in  L  an'« 

addzesa  The  passage  in  the  report  was  aa  foUowa  :■ — '  It  tiiu^  appears 
that,  whereas  out  of  1,^35,118  scholars  exmnined,  as  many  as  655,435, 
being  over  ten  years  of  age,  aught  to  have  been  presented  in  standaitls 
iv.-vi.,  only  204,800  were  so  pres&ited,  while  390,575  were  preaented 
in  standards  suited  for  children  of  seven,  eight  and  nine  years  of  agt**  | 
He  agreed  with  what  was  said  last  by  Mr.  Jeffery  ;  the  real  qucfltkm ' 
before  them  (as  far  as  there  was  a  question)  was  between  upper  dofwr^ 
men  Is  cf  primary  schools  and  lower  departments  of  secondary  schools; 
and  in  deciding  between  tJie^e  two  systems,  as  far  as  they  really  were 
conflicting,  they  must  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  two 
objects.  If  they  wanted  to  bring  about  educational  promotion  by 
merit,  Mr.  MacCarthy's  scheme  alone  would  not  do  much  to  help  theou 
It  would  be  very  little  service  to  have  upper  departments  of  primary 
schools,  however  admirably  constituted  or  taught,  for  the  purpose  ci 
helping  forward  young  promising  boys  to  raise  their  position  in  the 
social  scale ;  and  going  to  the  universities,  they  could  not  pass  dirict 
from  the  upper  departments.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Mr.  JeSery's  scheme, 
taken  by  itself,  would  not  do  so  much ;  he  was  not  sure  that  it  woeold 
do  anything  to  raise  the  general  level  of  primary  educatioD.  Mr« 
Jeffery's  scheme  seemed  to  have  one  object  in  view,  and  Mr. 
MacCarthy*a  another.  On  one  point  they  appeared  to  agree — namely, 
on  banishing  the  highest  teaching  from  the  existing  primary  0ehooJ& 
Mr.  Jeffery  said  that  specific  subjects  might  be  withdjawQ  dom 
primary  schoola,  while  Mr*  MacCarthy  would  draft  o6r  the  upper 
standard  boys  of  the  ordinary  primary  schoola  to  the  upper  dt^arw 
menu  The  result  would  be  that  masters  of  the  ordinary  primary  echooli 
would  not  be  called  npon  to  give  the  highest  kind  of  teaching.  HuiS 
would  be   a   serious   drawback   to  either  scheme*     It  would  depress 
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the  energies  of  teachers,  and  take  off  those  pupils  of  whom  they  were 
most  proud  when  they  were  making  the  greatest  amount  of  progress. 
That  evil  had  been  seriously  felt  in  Scotland  since  the  new  system  of 
education  had  been  gradually  developed  there.  In  the  old  parish  schools 
in  Scotland  formerly  boys  were  trained  for  the  imiversities,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  ministry.  Now,  as  secondary  schools  were  being  more 
fully  developed,  and  higher  teaching  less  encouraged  in  the  lower 
schools,  the  masters  were  losing  that  stimulus  which  before  incited 
their  best  energies ;  and  though  he  thought  the  new  system  preferable,. 
he  could  not  but  regard  that  tendency  of  it  as  a  serious  draw- 
back. Then,  as  to  the  financial  difficulty,  it  must  be  faced,  whatever 
one's  own  views  might  be  about  the  policy  of  supporting  secondary 
education  out  of  the  rates.  There  certainly  was  a  very  strong  ob- 
jection and  strong  feeling  in  the  covmtry — which,  for  the  present,  they 
must  assume  as  a  &ct — that  pdmary  education  must  be  properly  sup- 
ported out  of  the  taxes  or  the  rates,  but  that  secondary  education  ought 
to  be  paid  for  either  out  of  endowments,  or  by  the  parents  who  availed 
themselves  of  it.  Therefore,  he  thought  there  would  be  a  financial 
difiiculty  in  carrying  out  such  a  system  as  Mr.  MacCarthy  proposed, 
however  much  he  might  sympathise  with  it  otherwise.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  system  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  country. 
It  was  specially  applicable  to  the  towns,  whereas  it  was  just  in  the 
country  where  no  secondary  schools  were  available  that  it  was  most 
wanted.  At  present  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  the  country 
had  very  little  prospect  of  rising  to  grammar  schools ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  elementary  schools  of 
a  higher  class  two  or  three  miles  distant.  He  felt  strongly  what  he  had 
said  the  other  day,  and  which  he  found  was  in  harmony  with  the 
general  opinion  of  speakers  in  the  Department — viz.,  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  ablest  scholars  of  primary  schools  to  rise 
to  grammar  schools ;  not  merely  by  giving  them  free  admission,  not 
merely  by  relieving  their  parents  from  the  cost  of  their  education^ 
but  by  giving  them  such  exhibitions  or  bursaries  as  would  cover  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  Charity  Commissioners  stated  in  their 
report  that  in  some  cases  scholarships  were  now  established  of  such  a 
vsdue  as  to  provide,  not  only  for  the  cost  of  tuition,  but  also  for  some 
part  of  the  expenses  of  attendance  at  schools.  That  principle  should 
be  followed  out  farther.  At  Bristol,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  it  was 
carried  out  already.  It  was  possible,  imder  that  principle,  for  the  child 
of  a  working  man  to  rise  from  a  primary  to  a  secondary  school,  and 
from  a  secondary  school  to  a  imiversity,  even  though  the  parent 
might  not  be  able  to  contribute  more  than  a  few  pence  a  week.  On 
tbe  whole,  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was  a  satis&ctory  one^ 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  adopt  the  best  features  of 
both  these  systems.  In  towns  they  might  beneficially  constitute  upper 
departments,  such  as  Mr.  MacCarthy  proposed,  though  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  some  financial  arrangement  which  would  not  throw 
too  mudi  expense  on  the  ratepayers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jeffery's  view,  that  they  should,  by  every 
means,  encourage  the  elite  of  the  primary  schools  to  rise  to  secondary 
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aohools,  not  only  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the 
State  itself.  Indeed^  he  might  conclude  in  words  very  liuniliar  to  all: 
*  We  ought  to  do  the  one,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone/ 


On  Spelling  BeformJ  By  Fbancis  W,  Newman,  Emen  Pro£ 

TITY  time  is  short :  my  subject  ample.  I  must  aim  at  the  ' 
iJX  utmost  conciseness,  I  have  distributed  a  short  printed 
tract  containiug  an  explanation — I.  Of  all  the  marki  which  I 
propose  on  vowels,  2*  Of  a  few  marks  which  suffice  toj 
remove  the  ambiguity  of  consonants.  3.  Tables  of  irregu- 
larities, on  which  I  ?hal]  comment.  But  first,  I  beg  to  state 
some  principles  which  I  assume. 

1,  I  regard  a  total  revolution  in  our  orthographv  aa  quite 
inadmissible.  I  do  not  now  argue  on  this  matter,  for  it  would 
waste  my  time.  If  any  revolutionists  are  present,  I  beg  of] 
their  courtesy  not  to  intrude  their  views  and  plans  just  uow, 
when  I  do  not  address  them^  but  desire  to  elicit  opinion  from 
those  who  with  me  entirely  deprecate  any  chasm  between  the 
old  and  the  new  literature, 

2,  I  nevertheless  maintain,  that,  while  an  extended  know- 
ledge of  our  language  is  of  great  importance  to  English  in- 
terests and  to  the  moral  enlightenment  of  Asia,  the  discord 
between  our  writing  and  our  speaking  is  a  serious  embarrasBmenf. 

3,  Such  discord,  more  or  less,  is  inevitable  while  we  have 
fixed  local  differences  of  pronunciation.  A  double  problem 
lies  before  us:  on  the  mie  hand,  to  strive  towards  unity, 
with  an  obliteration  of  coarse  plebeian  utterance ;  on  (he  other^ 
to  agree  upon  marks  which  shall  distinctly  explain  wliat 
utterance  is  intendetL  The  latter  problem  is  comparatively 
easy,  as  the  few  printed  pages  which  I  have  distributed  show. 
The  former  problem  is  more  difficult,  but  is  in  itself  morally 
desirable^  even  if  we  had  no  literature.  IIow  great  success 
may  be  gained  by  well-ordered  national  schools  is  instructively 
shown  by  little  Greece;  which,  io  less  than  a  century  m 
private  effort,  and  half  a  century  of  State  organisation,  hiiA 
marvellously  cleared  off  a  chaos  from  her  speech ;  and  every 
twenty  years  has  taken  long  strides  back  towards  a  purer 
vocabulary  and  nobler  syntax, 

4,  I  say  one  function  of  literature  is  to  check  the  ever- 
acting  tendency  of  slang,  fantasy,  and  depraved  taste  wliich 
damage  simplicity,  destroy  melody,  and  confound  different 
words.     Our  writing  is  more  distinctive  than  our  speakings  and 
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we  ought  carefully  to  retain  such  advantage  as  it  has.  We  must 
not  yield  to  the  evil  tendencies  of  innovat<^>rs  in  pronunciation > 
especially  fashionable  idlers,  but  resist  them,  and  cause  them 
to  be  resisted  in  the  national  schools* 

5.  T\Tien  I  speak  of  fixing  a  normal  pronunciation,  I  no 
more  mean  that  we  adults  shall  be  called  on  to  change  our 
habitual  speech  than  that  we  shall  remodel  our  handwriting. 
Very  few  of  us  will  claim  perfect  caligraphy,  yet  we  agree 
that  writing-masters  shall  form  the  taste  and  eye  of  children 
to  more  perfect  forms  of  the  letters  than  we  ourselves  execute. 
So  too  we  admit  a  few  homely  contractions  in  speech,  as  dont^ 
wantf  shunt f  tuppence  ;  but  %ve  forbid  them  in  serious  reading. 
If  we  had  a  generally  understood  mode  of  marking  a  text,  so 
as  to  fix  the  sounds  intended,  different  counties  would  learn 
their  special  diversities^  and  out  of  self-knowledge  would  arise 
discussion  and  a  movement  towai*ds  unity.  But  no  one 
country  or  county  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  able  to 
dictate  its  own  utterance  as  a  law  to  the  rest.  Each  is  likely 
to  have  its  weak  side  ;  reasons  must  be  given  wht/  one  pronun- 
ciation ought  to  be  normal ;  and  if  there  is  good  temper  and 
no  dogmatism,  we  shall  tend  towards  unity. 

6,  In  selecting  suitable  marks,  we  ought  to  prefer  those 
which  are  familiar  to  our  printers,  and  avoid  all  that  are  dis- 
figuring to  a  text,  or  hard  to  see.  A  single  dot  is  not  easy  to 
gee,  unless  it  be  too  large  for  a  printer's  taste. 

So  much  may  suffice  for  principles.  Let  us  remember  that 
our  case  is  by  no  means  peculiar,  French  is  harder  to  write 
down  from  listening  than  is  English ;  to  read  it  from  a  book 
correctly  needs  many  gran^matical  rules,  ai^d  If  it  had  not 
three  accents  it  would  be  harder  still  to  read,  Greek  needs 
accents ;  Polish  has  plenty  of  them ;  and  though  classical 
Italian  has  an  orthography  almost  perfect,  Italy  has  been  said 
to  have  five  languages,  so  different  are  the  local  dialects. 
Most  Italians  have  two  languages  to  learn,  as  diverse  as  our 
written  and  spoken  languages.  There  is  no  reason  to  scold 
over  and  deplore  our  linguistic  condition,  but  simply  brace 
ourselves  up  to  improve  it. 

I  proceed  to  some  remarks  on  the  printed  papers  in  your 
hands. 

My  first  practical  wish  is  to  secure  your  influence  with  all 
School  Boards,  to  have  such  Tables  of  Irregularities  set  up  in 
every  primary  school  room.  The  eyes  of  children  ought  to  be 
familiarised  with  the  words  which  have  an  irregular  sound. 
From  these  schools  information  would  radiate.  The  public 
would  become  aware  how  limited  is  this  problem :  hence  would 
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arise  a  willingness  to  accept  small  improvements.     At  pr<    

everyone  is   afraid  either   of   being  thought   ignorant,  or  dt 
plunging  into   chaos,  if  a  single  change  of  spelling  is   ad* 
mitted. 

If  I  am  asked  with  what  I  wish  to  btgin  at  ance^  if  I  could' 
attain  agreement,  I  will  try  to  answer  concisely : 

First,  I  desire  to  omit  boldly  certain  letters  which  all 
know  to  be  superfluous  ;  these  are  chiefly  in  two  Tables.  In 
the  first  Table  is  ea,  wrongly  for  short  e.  This  is  80  noxioQSt 
that  when  the  public  has  before  it  a  complete  list  of  the  words, 
I  believe  they  will  gladly  acquiesce  in  dropping  the  a.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  u  in  Honour,  Favour,  &c*  It  ts 
eickening  to  hear  people  argue  that  we  ought  to  retain  it  as  a 
memento  that  it  comes  to  us  through  French.  WTiy  then  do 
they  not  write  Editour,  Pastour,  &c.  ?  The  u  was  fast  going 
out  in  all  these  words  sixty  years  ago,  but  a  few  pedants 
headed  reaction  successfully.  No  one  writes  Honourary ;  why 
insist  on  Honourable?  If  a  committee  appointed  by  this 
Society  advised  the  omission,  we  might  get  rid  of  a  noxious  a 
in  some  seventy-five  words,  and  a  superfluous  u  in  all  that  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  termination  or ;  and  a  beginning  would 
be  made  of  cautious  improvement. 

Next,  I  desire  that  at  least  a  few  authors  would  take  boldness 
to  print  tw*o  dots  over  a  and  e,  two  dots  under  o,  and  a  circum* 
flex  over  />  in  a  few  words  where  it  may  seem  j>eculiarly  d 
Bary:  such  as 

angel,  danger,  evil,  son,  cover,  d6,  mdve^  tdmb. 

The  public  would  quickly  see  the  advantage  of  this, 
compulsion  would  be  put  on  any  one.  No  chasm  would 
between  our  old  library  books  and  our  new  literature. 
Samuel  Johnson  deprecated  writing  Music,  Public,  Mimic, 
without  k  at  the  end,  and  in  Mimickmg  we  have  still  to  inaert 
k ;  but  no  one  i?<  oflFended  by  the  contrast  of  old  and  new  style 
so  limited.  And  when  complete  Tables  of  the  Irregular  Words 
become  diffnsed,  no  reluctance  for  so  small  improvement  woaM 
be  encountered. 

If  a  movement  of  this  sort  once  began,  one  might  print  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  every  volume,  indeed  eveiy  pamphlet, 
concise  tables  of  the  words  whose  spelling  we  alter;  and  if 
funds  were  at  hand  one  might  advertise  tneee  in  magazines. 
The  mointhin^  needed^  is:  that  those  who  agree  in  principles 
should  not  cause  confusion  by  adopting  different  marks  and 
modes  in  detail. 

I  have  copied  out  for  myself  specimens  from  Adam  Smith, 
Sir  James   Macintosh,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  others;  and 
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have  acoented  these  so  as  to  remove  ambiguities.  Any  one  who 
glances  at  the  pages  will  see  how  little  their  aspect  is  altered, 
moogh  I  introduce  Greek  d  for  our  sharp  th. 

SYSTEM  OF  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS. 


A 

E 

I.Y 

0 

U 

1. 

man 

parish 
charity 

men 

merry 

merit 

pin,  pity 

spirit 

mirror 

sot 

sorry 

coronet 

tub 
hurry 

2. 

[The 
name-' 
sound]. 

mSne 

main 

they 

neigfa 

nay 

mete,  me 
meat,  bee 
meet 
conceit 
field 

pie,  die 

pine 

cry 

high 

bite 

toe 

tow 

boat 

soul 

sole 

tiine 

diie 

dew 

valiie 

neuter 

with 

broken 

B 

pSve 
piir 
scarce 

there 

After  sh,  ch,  or  j  the  ii  and  t 
are  indistinguishable. 

3. 

father 
farther 
fir 
p&ss 

hir| 
(broken  r) 

fipt 

gone 
16ss 
f6rd 
law 

fir* 
ciir 

4. 

4U,awl 
maul 
wAr 
wAter 

grtet* 

br6ak 

stftak 

marine 
invalid 
green 
tier 

d6 
too 
t6mb 
m6ve 

rde 
Me 
brew 
you 

bull 
PHll 

put 

5. 

Whftt 

WftS 

WftSp 

brgad 
[omit  a  ?]. 

son 

cfiver 

wftrry 

e. 

toyt 
s&idt 
manyt 
vill&ge 

to§ 
bosom 
wolf 
woman 

sedes  it :)  so  pare,  pair, pear  are  identi- 
cal in  sound. 

§  Four  words  only. 


*  Three  words  only.  FHe  is  French, 
f  EzeeptionaL 

{  Hhffhr,  cur  rhyme  perfectly :  (the 
accent  is  superfluous :  broken  r  super- 

As  we  may  write  Hen  and  Her  with  the  same  vowel  (though  H^r  would  bo 
more  aeenmte),  so  we  may  write  Wprry,  Wprd,  W^rm  with  the  same  vowel  o, 
tboag^  in  the  two  last  the  broken  r  slightly  lengthens  q. 


Further :  I  ask  special  attention  to  my  last  Table,  which 
consists  of  very  eccentric  words,  generally  isolated,  most  of 

£  £ 
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them  errors  or  fancies  in  spellmg*     A  Table  of  these  ciugW 
above  all  to  be   diflfiiBed,     When  the  public  understand'*  thfl 
true  case,  that  the  received  spelling  is  a  blunder,  as  in  Bfitg 
spelt  with  u  instead  of  / ;    as  in  Build  with    u  mischievously 
inserted ;    as  in  Limb  with  b  gratuitously  stuck  on ;    as   iiw 
Colonel  with  a  stupid  I  instead  of  r ;  I  do  not  fear  that  violenlfl 
resistance  to  change  will  be  made  by  any  one  who  holds  in  his 
hands  the  entire  Table,  and  sees  the  limit  of  innovation.     Pru- 
dent, well-reasoned   improvement,  which    does   not   alter   the 
general  aspect  of  the  language,  will  have  a  sure  and  steady^ 
march* 

On  the  detail  of  my  marks  I  will  only  observe  that 
long  sound  of  English  vowels  which  Professor  Jarrett 
their  wam^^-sound,  viz.,  that   which  is  heard  when  we 
A  E  I  O  U,  ought  surely  to  be  denoted  by  the   veiy 
mark.      The  Germans  write  li  for  the  first,  and  two  dots  above 
suit  well  for  all.     This  sound  of  the  letters  is  characteristically 
English. 


Scheme  fob  Distinguishing  Ambigdous  CoN&ONANra 

[On  ffh  sounded/,  tee  Table  XU-l 

Write  and  Print 
'Gear,  ^Gimlet,  &c, 
Hun*ger,  Fin'ger,  Ac. 
Hat%er,  Briii^ 
Agile,  Languish 
phaige,  Machine 
Ar*chrve9,  Ar*chit©ct 
O^ean,  Gracious 
Vi*sion,  tSugar 
Nujion,  Mi^^on 
Ais,  Oing, 

there   is  much   to   be   said  for ' 


For 
Gear,  Gimlet,  &c. 
Hunger,  Finger,  &c. 
Hanger,  Bringer 
Ague,  Languish 
Chaise*  Machine 
Archives*,  Architect 
Ocean,  Gracious 
Vision,  Sugar 
Nation,  Misaion 
This,  thing 

[•  When  s  is  sounded 


printing  it  by  the  Greek  capital  2  which  suggests  a  Z  to  us : 

wa2,  churcheSj  ro2e,  lo2e. 
But  this  would  not  suit  manuscript,] 

Z  verif  seldom  takes  the  sound  of  French  J,     Most  per 
80  sound  it  in  Azure ;  yet  azure  (with  pure  z)  is  as  good, 
the  worst  we  can  surmount  z,  if  necessary,  as  **>  with  the' 
Greek  aspirate. 

Initial  Gh  is  found  only  in  the  roots  Ghost  and  Ghastly. 
The  adverb  Aghast  is  Agast  in  some  dictionaries.  Initial  Gu 
before  a  vowel  is  never  sounded  as  Gw :  thus  no  ambiguity 
exists  as  to  initial  Gh  nor  Gu,  and  we  need  not  now  be  troubled 
by  them.     The  word  Ague  I  propose  to  print  AgQe. 
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It  aight  be  wordi  while  to  strike  a  single  type  for  the 
nasal  ng,  which  is  indeed  a  single  sounds  if  to  couple  the 
letters  in  some  way  involves  as  much  trouble. 

The  termination  tion  is  so  common^  and  the  pronunciation 
so  uniform,  that  a  cedilla  under  the  t  would  barely  be  of  use 
to  call  the  attention  of  learners  to  the  fact  that  ti  before  a 
YDwd  has  the  force  of  sh. 

.Nor  do  I  venture  to  recommend  at  present  the  introduc- 
tion of  A  for  blunt  th^  though  it  gives  the  exact  sound*  The 
words  the,  this,  that^  recur  so  often,  that  the  aspect  of  a  page  is 
vipleasantly  altered  by  A;  but  if  9  0  be  used  for  sharp  th, 
no  ambiguity  remains. 

For  the  same  reason  I  do  not  advise  writing  ov  for  of.  No 
<nror  does  .or  can  arrive  from  of,  irregular  as  it  is. 

But  the  demonstrative  thdt  ought  always  to  have  an 
accent  on  the  a,  while  the  relative  and  adverbial  that  (sounded 
with  obscure  d)  never  has  an  accent. 

To  the  two  words  ^one,  *once,  I  suggest  to  add  an  apo- 
strophe. 

Ibbegulabities. 

Table  L 
ea  for  e,  absurdly. 

1.  earl,  early,  earn,  earnest,   earth,  hearse,   rehearse,   learn, 

pearl,  search,     [yearn  ?  yearn  ?] 

2.  dealt,  dreamt,  heard,  leapt,  leant,  meant,  breadth,  dearth, 

health,  stealth,  weiJth  [ea  in  these  is  a  grammatical  error], 
cleanse,    cleanly,    cleanliness,    zealot,    zealous,  jealous, 
jealousy,  treacherous,  treachery. 
3.    bread,  dead,  death,  deadly,  deaf,  deafen,  head,  heady,  lead 
{metal),  leaden,  read  (pp),  ready,  already,  dread,  dreadful, 
spread,  stead,  steady,  thread,  tread,  breast,  breath,  breath- 
less, realm,  sweat,  sweaty,  breakfast,  endeavour,  meadow, 
fearer,  heather,  weather,  leather,  leathern,  heaven,  leaven, 
weapon^   measure,  pleasure,  treasure,  pleasant,  peasant, 
pheasimt. 
At  the  same  time  Read  (pp)  should  be  written  Redd,  and 
when  Bread  becomes  Bred,  the  verbal  Bred  (from   Breed) 
should  be  written  Bredd ;  also  Led  (fix)m  verb  lead)  should 
be  written  Ledd. 

In  the  Midland  Counties  I  am  told  that  veam  rhymes  to 
.  Urn,  Bum.  'If  this  is  more  prevalent  it  snould  be  written 
yem.  But  I  am  familiar  in  the  South  only  with  the  pronun- 
ciation y&fffi. 
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Until  the  superfluous  a  is  dropt,  we  may  write  ^a.     Tbe 
0ooner  it  is  dropt^  the  better. 

Table  IL 

Words  in  which  ow  or  ou  means  long  o. 

Bow,  B18w,  (Blown)  Crow,  Flow,  Glow,  Grow  (Grown), 
Know  (Known),  Low,  Mow  (Mown),  Row,  Sow  (Sown),  Show, 
(Shown),  Snow,  Stow,  Strow  (Strown),  Tow,  Flown  (from 
Fly).     Also  Slow,  Bowl,  Jowl,  Lower. 

The  W  is  no  more  wanted  in  Sow,  Sowing,  Sower  than  in 
Go,  Going,  Goer.  F  Webster  writes  Bowlder  for  Boulder,  and 
connects  it  with  Bowl.]  Aho^  Boulder,  Controul  (or  Control), 
Court,  Courtly,  Courtier,  Courtesy,  Dough,  Four,  Mould, 
Mouldy,  Moult,  Mourn,  Poultry,  Poult,  Poulterer,  Pour, 
Shoulder,  Smoulder,  Sool,  Source 

Table  III. 
ough  for  o  (sounded  aw), 

^Ought,  Bought,  Brought,  Cough,  FSught,  Ndught,  Sdught, 
Thought,  Trdugh,  Wrdught     Ten  words. 

Table  IV. 

French  i  long. 

Antique,  Brigantine,  Caprice,  Ennui,  Fascine,  Gabardine^ 
Intrigue,  Invidid,  Magazine,  Ma9hine,  Marine,  Pique,  Pelisse, 
Police,  B6utine,  Suite,  Mosquito  (?),  Palanquin  (?),  Unique. 

Table  V. 

ou  sounded  as  in  French. 

(6  Saxon  words)  Ousel,  Touzle  (rumple),  Through,  Uncou^^ 
Wound,  You.  (13  French)  Accoutre,  Bourn  or  Boumte^ 
Croup,  Group,  Gourd,  Joust,  Ragout,  Bouge,  Boute,  Boutins  , 
Soup,  Tour,  Tourist,  [-^/.^o  Manoeuvre] — write  ousel,  accou. — 
tre,&c 

Table  VI 

ou  for  simple  U. 

Chough  (a  bird)  Enough,  Bough,  Tough,  Slough  (of  snake  >, 
Country,  Couple,  Courage,  Cousin,  Double,  Trouble,  FIouri^> 
Nourish,  Sojourn,  Journey,  Journal,  Touch.  [Also  such  ad- 
jectives as  Envious,  Devious,  Dubious,  Copious,  Captious,  &c-  3 
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Table  VII. 
ou  for  simple  o. 

Honour^  Favour^  Splendour^  &c.  .  .  .  But  omit  the  u  in  all 
these^  writing  Honor,  Honorable,  Honorary,  Favor,  Favorite, 
Splendor,  Armor,  Armorer,  Ardor,  Candor,  Clamor,  Color, 
Demeanor,  Ende(a)vor,  Flavor,  Horror,  Humor,  Labor,  Odor, 
(Odorous,  Laborious)  Rumor,  Savor,  Savior,  Terror,  Tremor, 
vapor;  just  as:  Actor,  Author,  Captor,  Creator,  Curator, 
Doctor,  Editor,  Executor,  Factor,  Governor,  Lictor,  Narrator, 
Orator,  Pastor,  Proctor,  Perpetrator,  Kector,  Tutor,  Victor, 
Warrior,  and  probably  many  others  in  which  no  one  now  writes 
—our. 

Table  VIII. 

d  for  au. 

(1)  before  1.— All,  B&ll,  CaU,  FaU,  Falcon,  False,  Gall,  Hall, 

Pall,  Small,  SquaU,  StaU,  TaU,  ThraU,  Wall.  Altar, 
Alter,  Falter,  Palter,  Halter,  Halt,  Halbert,  Malt,  Salt 
Balk,  Chalk,  Stalk,  Talk^  Walk  [1  mutel. 

(2)  after  w  or  qu. — ^Wfiter,  War,  Ward,  Warden,  Warder, 
Sward,  Swart,  Swarthy,  Warm,  Swarm,  Warn,  Warp, 
Wharf,  Wrath,  Wart.  Quart,  Quarter,  Quartz.  [47 
words]. 

Table  IX. 

(I  for  short  o. 

Yacht,  Wad,  Waddle,  Swaddle,  Twaddle,  Twattle,  Wattle, 
Wallow,  Swallow,  Jalap,  Walrus,  Swamp,  Wan,  Swan,  Wand, 
Wander,  Squander,  Want,  Wanton,  Whap,  Wrap,  Warrant, 
Warren,  Warrior,  Was,  Wassail,  Wash,  Quash,  Squash,  Wasp, 
What,  Watch,  Squab,  Squabble,  Quadrant,  Quadruped,  Squaa, 
Squadron,  Quagmire,  Squalid,  Squat,  [Squalor  is  Latin,  known 
only  to  scholars].  Qualify,  Quality,  Equality,  Quantum, 
Qoantity,  Quarry,  Quarrel.     (48  words). 

[Quagga,  being  foreign,  retains  a  sharp]. 

Table  X. 

0  for  u.     (See  Table  VL) 

'^IsQve,  Among,  Attorney,  Blood,  Brother,  Color,  C61ander, 
Colond  [Coronel  ?],  Come,  Comfits,  Comfort,  Company,  Com- 
^Jiion,  Compass,  Constable,  Covenant,  Cover,  Covert,  Covet, 
Covey,  Cozen,  Discomfit,  Done,  Does,  Dove,  Dozen,  Flood, 
E^ront,   Glove,   Glover,    Govern,    Governor,  Honey,  Love> 
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Lover,  Monk^  Monkey,  Money,  -monger.  Mongrel,  Months 
Mother,  None,  'One,  *Once,  Other,  Plover,  Pommel,  Some, 
*Soot,  Shove,  Shovel,  Sloven,  Slovenly,  Smother,  Somerset, j 
Somersault,  Son,  Ton,  Tongue,  Won,  Wonder.     (62  words-l 
I  place  two  dots  under  this  o. 

Table  XL 

n  or  on  for  Italian  short  w. 
Bull,  Bullock,  Bully,  Bullet,  Bullion,  Bulmsh,  Bulwark, 
BuBh,  Bushel,  Butcher,  CuBhion,  Courier,  Could,  Should, 
Would,  Full,  Fuller,  Fulsome,  Fulmar  {bird).  Pudding,  Pull, 
Pully,  Pullet,  PuliJit,  Push,  Puss,  Put,  §ugar.  Two  dots 
also  under  this  u. 

Also  in  the  South  of  England  oo  short  in  the  following ; 
(long  00  in  the  North ♦  perhaps  better?)  Book,  Brook,  Cook> 
Crook,  Hook,  Look,  Noi>k,  Rook,  Shook,  Took*  Good^ 
Hood,  Stood,  Wood*     Foot,  Broom,  Groom,  Room,  Wc 

Table  XII. 

Ten  words  in  which  final  gh  is  sounded^. 
Cough,     Trough,  Laugh,  Driught, 

Chgugh  (a  bird)»  Enough,  Rough,  Slough  (of  enake),  S^ugh 

(subterranean  drain),  Tfiugh. 
Until  the  public  consent  to  write  fm  these  for  ^A,  we  nwiy  set 
a  triple  dot  (.*.)  over  the  g, 

[The  poetical  or  Scottish  (?)  verb  Sough,  a  mongrel  betweeo^ 
Sigh  and  Sob,  ia  sounded  Snff  by  some  pei^ons.  Sou  by  other 
Webster  says  nothing  of  the  pronunciation,  but  identifies 
witli  a  Teutonic  verb  SoeffenJ] 

A  Slough,  or  swamp,  ia  sounded  Shu. 

The  verb  to  eat  has  two  forms  of  the  past  tense,  {aorisU  of_ 
Greek  grammar) — I  ata  (antiquated),  and  I  ett  (modem). 

Table  XIIL 

Words  in  which  ci  is  sounded  e. 
Conceive,   Conceit,   Deceive,  Deceit,  Receive,  Receifp)t, 
Seize,  Weir,  Weird. 

Table  XIV. 

Words  in  which  we  may  at  once  improve  the  spelling : 
common  mode  of  writing  being  in  many  a  blunder,  in  others  i 
eccentric  that  it  ia  better  to  e^rtinguish  the  irregularity, 

*  Soot  in  LondoD  ;  but  Soot  in  00m e  €OUDU«i> 
Some  write  CuUender  for  Colasdor. 
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Far 

WriU 

For 

WriU 

Gaol,  Gaoler 

Jail,  Jailer 

Sceptic 

Skeptic  (as  bv 
the  Americans) 

Whore 

Hore 

Build 

Bild 

Shoe 

Shoo    (old    pi. 

Bny,  Buyer 

Bigh,  Bigher 

Shoon) 

Busy,  BosmeBB 

Bisy,  BisinesB 

Canoe 

Canoo 

Friend 

Frend 

(foreign  word) 

Nephew 

Nevew 

Have 

Hay 

Phial 

Vial 

Give 

Giv 

Shew 

Show 

to  Live 

to  Liv 

Plait  (straw) 
Plait(a&ill) 

Plat 

Women 

Wimen 

Pleat 

Parliament 

Parlement    (as 

Phdd 

Plad 

in  old  books) 

Plat  (of  groTind) 

Plot 

Houghs  (of  horse)  Hocks 

Aocompts 

Accounts 

Hiccough 

Hiccup 

Aocomptant 

Accountant 

Ya^ht 

Yaght  or  Yat 

Receipt 

Beceit 

Colonel 

GprQuel  (as   of 

Gauge 

Guage 

old) 

Gartoach 

Cartridge 

Schism 

Seism 

Mosquito 

Moakeeto 

Schedule 

Shedtile 

Palaqutn 

Palankeen 

Isle,  IsUnd 

Ile,Iland 

Hearken 

Harken     (as 

Aisle 

Aile 

Hark !) 

Foreign 

Forein 

Beauty 

Beuty 

Sovereign 

Soverein 

Certain  words  also  ought  to  be  written  with  k  or  c  not  qu^ 
viz.  Eskimo,  Check  (?),  Checker,  Kiosk,  Lacker,  Lackey, 
Licorice,  Moskeeto,  Palankeen,  Picket. 

In  Women,  plural  of  Woman,  the  vowel  change  of  o  was 
in  analogy  to  other  plural  changes,  as  Man,  Men,  Mouse, 
Mice ;  and  ought  to  be  recognised  in  writing,  as  Woman, 
Wimen.  The  ah  which  is  rightful  in  Bigh  reappears  in 
Bought.  Jail,  Jailer  used  to  be  very  conunon ;  but  now  the 
correctors  of  the  press  will  hardly  allow  me  so  to  write. 
Gaol,  sounded  Jail,  is  a  gratuitous  irregularity.  The  u  in 
Busy,  Bu^,  Build  is  a  blunder,  as  the  to  in  Whore.  Sh  has 
as  much  right  in  Shedule  as  in  Sheet. 

Moreover  we  certainly  ought  to  omit  final  b  in  Lamb,  Limb, 
Comb,  Coomb,  Catacomb,  Coxcomb,  Honeycomb,  Dumb, 
Numb^  Benumb,  Thumb ;  and  may  quite  as  well  omit  it  in 
Tdmb  and  Womb. — In  Climb  we  ought  to  retain  and  sound  b, 
as  they  do  in  Cumberland,  making  i  short,  and  distinguishing 
the  word  from  Clime.  Compare  Clamber.  So  in  some  other 
words  the  Scottish  and  Northern  pronunciation  should  be 
adopted  as  most  correct;  then  no  discord  of  sound  and  writing 
IS  met;  as  in  Clerk,  Seijeant,  Heart,  Hearth.  I  have  hearu 
People  sounded  locally  in  three  syllables,  and  perhaps  this 
ought  to  be  esteemed  most  correct. 
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Soot  words  with  H  initial  mute. 

Heir,  Honest,  Honor,  Hour,  Humor — 5  only — or  even  4. 

||In  Humid,  Horary  we  sound  H ;  so  in  Heritage,  Inherit^ 
Heritable.  In  Herb,  Humble,  Hospital,  Hotel,  toe  have  re^ 
covered  H,  though  some  fashionable  folk  are  now  tryine  to  get 
rid  of  it.  We  write  and  pronounce  indifferently  HosUer  and 
Osier  or  Ostler.] 

Words  with  French  qu  for  A. 

Casque,  Coquette,  Coquetry,  Etiquette,  Exchequer,  Gigan^ 
tesque.  Grotesque,  Picturesque,  Statuesque,  Mosque,  Oblique, 
Pique,  Quay,  Quoit,  Marquee  \_better  Markee  ?]  In  Liquor 
and  Conquer  the  u  ought  to  be  pronounced,  just  as  in  Liquid 
and  Conquest. 

In  a  pamphlet  called  Orthoepy  I  have  given  ample  tables 
of  elementary  words  which  have  Bhyme  or  Assonance,  whidi 
I  believe  to  afford  the  best  material  for  teaching  young  pupils 
the  true  sounds.  I  have  somewhat  improved  my  system  of 
marks  since  that  pamphlet  was  written. 


Agricultural  Education   in    connection   with    the    College    at 
Cirencester.    By  Rev.  John  Constable. 

THE  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  founded  thirty- 
three  years  ago  under  a  Boyal  charter,  originated  in  a 
desire  to  improve  the  general  education  of  the  sons  of  tenant 
farmers.  The  college  fees  were  fixed  very  low  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  designed.  The  system 
of  education  was  to  be  as  general  as  possible,  with  the  addition 
of  sound  teaching  in  the  sciences  on  which  the  practice  of 
agriculture  depends,  and  of  daily  observation  of  the  work  on  an 
efficiently  managed  farm.  The  theory  of  this  was  sound,  and 
the  result  must  have  been  satisfactory,  had  the  human  elements 
necessary  in  such  work  been  all  that  theory  required.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  the  difficulties  would  be  found  both  in  securing 
the  services  of  an  efficient  farm-manager,  and  in  the  proper 
control  of  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  that  would  be  brought 
together  at  the  outset  of  such  an  original  undertaking. 

It  seems  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion  among 
farmers  that  no  one  is  likely  to  be  a  successful  cultivator  3 
the  soil  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  the  work  of  a  farm 
from  his  youth;  and  no  doubt,  whether  this  be  exclusively  so  or 
not,  there  is  very  little  question  that  the  sooner  young  persons 
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work  at  their  future  trade,  the  more  skilful  they  are  likely  to 
become ;  a  boy  will  never  be  a  good  groom  unless  he  enters  a 
stable  early  in  life,  nor  will  a  boy  become  an  efficient  carpenter 
unless,  long  before  the  days  of  manhood,  he  is  accustomed  to 
the  eight  and  use  of  tools. 

It  was  this  ingrained  notion  in  the  agricultural  mind 
which  made  the  farmers  of  England  look  favourably  on  the 
Cirencester  scheme  at  the  outset,  because  it  seemed  to  promise 
a  good  general  and  scientific  education  without  a  divorce  from 
the  agricultural  life  pure  and  simple  ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  say, 
after  twenty  years'  experience,  that  if  such  an  ideal  college,  or 
more  properly  school,  could  be  jjractically  worked,  the  result 
would  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  I^  for  instance,  such 
schools  as  Framlingham  in  Suffolk,  and  Cranleigh  in  Surrey, 
and  the  Bedford  School,  could  only  add  to  their  present 
efficient  general  teaching  daily  work  and  a^cultural  instruc- 
tion on  a  well-managed  farm,  the  farmers  of  England  would,  I 
believe,  be  attracted  to  them.  At  present  these  schools, 
although  established  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
community,  are  nearly  destitute  of  scholars  from  that  class. 

It  is  true  that  at  these  schools  there  is  now  some  elementary 
teaching^  in  agriculture,  brought  about  by  the  offer  of  prizes 
by  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  there  may 
be  more  through  the  inducements  just  published  by  the  Council 
of  Education  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  simply  to  add  a  course  of 
lectures  to  the  general  work  of  such  schools,  even  if  the  course 
be  given  by  a  thoroughly  qualified  man,  is  to  court  failure  in 
the  main  object,  because  the  subject,  agriculture,  may  be  learnt, 
when  so  taught,  just  as  a  boy  would  learn  so  many  lines  of 
Virgil  or  Homer,  and  the  prizes  secured  by  quick,  intelligent 
youths  from  the  commercial  class,  whose  destiny  in  life  may  be 
the  shop  or  counting-house. 

The  Society  have  been  fully  sensible  of  this  possible  channel 
of  failure,  and  therefore  do  not  award  their  prizes  till  one 
twelvemonth  after  the  decision  in  the  examination,  and  on 
proof  that  the  successful  candidate  has  passed  the  intervening 
year  either  at  school  continuing  this  education,  or  at  some 
agricultural  college,  or  on  a  farm  ;  being  willing  that  if  their 
prizes  do  not  benefit  those  who  are  absolutely  engaged  in 
agriculture,  they  shall  at  least  offer  an  inducement  for  a  pro- 
longed general  education. 

1  may  mention  that  the  effort  made  by  the  same  Society  to 
reward  youths,  who  besides  possessing  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, show  a  fair  acquaintance  witii  chemistry,  mechanics, 
surveying,  book-keeping,  and  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  has 
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prored  far  from  successful,  for  had  no  students  presented  them- 
selves from  Cirencester  College ,  there  would  sometimes  hare 
been  no  competitors  for  the  annual  rewards.  And  the  same 
applies  to  the  yearly  examinations  held  for  a  similar  object  by 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  in  Eclin* 
burgh  ;  but  for  candidates  from  Cirencester  there  would  some- 
times be  noD6i  and  from  Cirencester  the  average  is  not  one  a 
yeai*;  this  be  it  observed  in  a  county  supposed  to  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  education  and  not  behind  its  neighbours  in 
efficient  cultivation  of  the  soil.  So  that  wheu  tlie  magnitude 
of  the  agricultural  class  in  the  country  is  considered,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  although  the  effort  to  j)romote  the  study  of 
technical  science  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  by  the  mo6t 
influential  societies  in  Great  Britain,  the  resuJts  are  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Questions  naturaUy  suggest 
themselves  when  such  a  statement  is  made :  Are  the  rewards 
sufficiently  valuable  to  be  worthy  of  attention  ?  Is  the  sttindard 
of  excellence  too  high,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  who  Imve 
not  had  a  special  expensive  training  ?  Have  the  rewards  any 
future  value  such  as  a  University  degree  possesses  ?  Lastly, 
do  agriculturalists  as  a  body  value  scientific  knowledge?  To 
attempt  to  answer  all  these  questions,  even  briefly,  would  exc€>ed  j 
the  lixnita  of  this  Paper ;  but  I  may  perhaps  say  in  general  [ 
terms,  that  I  believe  one  and  all  of  these  ideas  are  worthy  of 
earnest  consideration. 

For  example,  I  think  I  may  remark,  mthout  fear  of  oon* 
tradiction,  that  the  Scotch  as  a  body  value  knowledge,  and 
make  sacritices  to  secure  it;  so  that  if  they  treat  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Edinburgh  University  and  its  offer 
of  prizes  with  no  consideration,  the  reason  must  be  sought  for 
in  a  cause  apart  from  indifference  to  knowledge*  Perhaps  the 
question  resolve.*  itself  into  this :  two  things  are  valuable* 
and  believed  to  be  so  by  the  parent  of  the  learner;  goodj 
early  mental  scientific  training,  and  sound  early  technical 
ing  on  a  farm;  if  they  cannot  both  be  secured  at  the 
time,  the  less  important  one  must  give  way,  and  thus  scien-^l 
tific  trwiing  is  sacrificed. 

The  statement  of  what  occurred  in  my  own  experience  some  | 
few  years  ago  may  help  to  illustrate  this  view.      Some  of  the 
chief  men  in  this  county— Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Cob  Kingscote* 
Sir  John  Rolt,  Mr;  Edward  Holland,  aud  others — organized  i 
a  scheme  and  raised  a  fund  to  send  two  students  to  Cirencester  | 
College  nearly  free  of  expense.     This  boon  was  offered  to  the 
Farmers*  Club  at  Kingscote,  and  although  at  first  accept^  j 
was  ultimately  declined^  on  the  ground   that   no   collegiald 
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teaching,  however  sound  and  good,  could  compensate  the 
vouth  and  the  father  for  a  two  years'  divorce  from  the  practical 
work  of  the  farm  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  mind  is  most 
recipient.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  men  soraetimeB  take  wrong 
Wews  of  their  own  interests  ;  but  call  it  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
what  we  have  to  consider  is  its  existence. 

Surely  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  scientific  teachincr  does 
not  rapidly  advance  at  our  Univemties  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  rewards  of  money  and  dignity  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions  here  and  there,  confined  to  proficients  in  the  old 
[fiubjects  of  study.  Let  young  men  believe  that  they  can  suc- 
ceed on  equal  terms  to  fellowships,  to  the  lucrative  post^s  in  our 
great  schoolg,  by  the  study  of  science,  and  I  believe  a  great 
alteration  would  ensue»  While  there  are  tens  and  hundreds  of 
honourable  and  lucrative  posts  for  distinguished  classical  or 
mathematical  men,  there  are  few  indeed  for  a  botanist,  a  geo- 
logist, or  a  chemist*  Accordingly  the  number  of  high-class 
teachers  in  these  subjects  may  nearly  be  counted  on  the  fingers* 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this, 
I  merely  adduce  it  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  fanners  may 
[not,  after  all,  be  so  backward  in  intelligence,  if  disbelieving  in 
the  future  money-worth  of  scientific  training  they  discard  it 
for  what  tkey  consider^  rightly  or  wTongly,  more  valuable. 
How  to  alter  the  farmers'  convictions,  if  desirable,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  beyond  offering  the  suggestion  already  made : 
attract  their  children  to  good  commercial  schools  where  science 
and  agriculture  are  taught,  and  where  there  is  some  sort  of 
[connection  kept  up  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  for  boys' schools  the  word  agricultural 
should  not  be  used.  All  future  tradesmen — and  agriculture  is 
a  trade — should  be  educated  alike  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  the 
technical  knowledge  added  afterwards— that  of  agriculture,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  at  home ;  in  the  rest,  if  practicable, 
on  agricultural  stations,  established  for  the  purpose,  I  say  at 
home  in  the  majority  of  cases,  because  most  farmers  rightly 
think  that  they  can  train  their  sons  better  than  strangei's  can; 
and  I  add,  at  stations,  if  practicable,  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  eminent  agriculturists — I  mean  very  successful 
farmers — would  ever  place  their  farms  and  their  skill  at  the 
service  of  the  public  even  for  great  remuneration  ;  and  example 
farms,  unless  commercially  successful,  would  neither  be  used 
nor  be  fit  subjects  of  illustration. 

Without  recapitulating  in  detail  the  many  steps  and  altera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  Cirencester 
College  from  its  institution  till  now,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
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from  difficulties  of  management  and  deficiency  of  ftinds,  the 
effort  to  aid  the  general  class  for  whom  it  was  established 
has  been  abandoned.  The  fees  have  been  raised,  %vith  the  r^alt 
of  lifting  the  College  out  of  the  reach  of  small  and  middle*clasB 
farmers^  leaving  it  for  the  use  of  wealthy  agriculturiBts,  land 
agents^  professional  men^  and  landowners ;  but  thiB  has  been 
forced  on  the  managers  by  circumstances.  The  alteration 
offered  the  only  chance  of  meeting  a  large  pecuniary  liabilitv. 
When  that  liability  in  the  course  of  years  shall  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  direction  of  the  College  affairs  shall  hare 
reverted  to  the  original  ehareholders^  it  is  possible  that  the 
experience  of  forty  years,  and  the  progress  in  the  general  In- 
telligence of  the  community,  may  enable  them  to  try  once  more 
the  original  experiment. 

The  object,  therefore,  of  the  education  at  Cirencester  ia 
somewhat  changed.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  carry  cm 
general  education,  the  assumption  being  that  those  who  join  aa 
students  have  had  the  average  amount  of  mentid  trainingy  aa 
furnished  by  the  good  schools  of  the  county.  The  course  is  a 
scientific  one,  consisting  of  teaching  in  chemistry,  botany^ 
geology,  veterinary*  surgery,  mensuration,  surveying,  me- 
chanics, physics,  book-keeping,  agricultural  law,  and  drawing ; 
the  whole  being  taught  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  special 
object  desired.  The  effort  to  combine  this  teaching  witli 
systematic  agi*icultural  instruction  is  still  continued,  A  very 
complete  coui^e  of  lectures  on  the  subject  in  all  its  phases  La 
delivered  annually,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  well-managed  600- 
acre  farm  the  students  have  the  opportunity  of  w^atching  all 
practical  operations,  and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  stock  of  every  kind.  On  the  farm  are  reared 
excellent  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

If  the  assumption  with  which  we  commenced  this  Paper  ia 
correct,  it  follows  that  the  Cirencester  course  of  study  is  mast 
successful  when  it  is  applied  to  youths  who  have  been  brought 
up  on  farms,  and  that,  although  much  sound  and  useful 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  such  as  join  the  CoUepe 
without  any  previous  connection  with  the  soil,  it  is  to  be 
expected  tiat,  except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  the  efforts  of  such 
men  to  become  good  farmers,  with  or  without  a  subsequenl 
training  of  years  on  a  farm,  are  likely  to  prove  abortiva 

To  farm  wth  success  a  man  must  not  only  know  how  and 
why  to  do  things,  he  must  be  able  to  do  them ;  and  although 
education  may  help  to  develop  the  power  to  doy  it  is  generally 
thought  that  experience,  and  the  training  of  early  life  are  mare 
effective;  the  natural  aptitude  being  of  course  assumed,      for 
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joung  men  having  personal  aptitude  for  farming,  and  reared 
among  its  details,  the  education  of  Cirencester  is  excellent. 
For  men  such  as  land  agents  and  owners  of  property,  whose 
future  life — although  much  in  contact  with  agricultural  mattem 
— will  not  be  burdened  with  the  direct  management  of  land, 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  college  is  well  suited. 

The  results  as  yet  achieved  are,  as  regards  farmers,  en- 
couraging, although  small.  Many  excellent  practically  success- 
ful farmers  have  been  educated  at  Cirencesten  As  regards 
agents — many  first-class  men  who  have  gone  through  the 
Cirencester  course  of  study  are  now  managing  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  estates  in  the  country.  And 
landowners,  as  a  body,  will  year  by  year  owe  a  larger  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  noble  men  who,  some  years  ago,  saved 
Cirencester  College  from  ending  its  short  career.  As  time 
wears  on,  the  influence  of  such  ao;ents  must  be  more  and  more 
extensive,  and  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  landed 
interest. 

As  regards  colonists — the  records  are  too  scanty  to 
admit  of  conclusions  worthy  of  note.  It  is  m  anil  est  that  it 
would  be  preposterous  either  to  expect  much  from,  or  to  attribute 
ranch  to.  one  year's  residence  at  College  of  a  youth  who  is 
only,  in  too  many  cases,  yearning  for  freedom  and  anxious  to 
get  away  from  all  restraint  and  all  insti-uction  ;  for  it  should 
be  remembered  that  too  often  the  youths  who  choose  coloni- 
sation do  so  from  a  dislike  of  work,  and  from  a  belief  that 
emigration  affords'  a  chance  of  competency  without  the  exercise 
of  labour. 

The  education  at  Cirencester  costs  from  126/.  to  153/.  per 
annum  for  an  in-student,  or  51/.  for  an  out-student.  The 
course  is  of  two  years,  and  the  system  of  instruction  is  one  in 
general  of  two  lectures  on  each  subject  weekly,  with  frequent 
practical  classes  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  farm.  The 
weekly  lecture  instruction  is,  on  an  average,  of  eighteen  hours* 
duration.  There  is  a  weekly  examinatdon  by  printed  papers 
to  test  the  attention  and  progress  of  the  students.  The 
College  is  empowered  to  grant  a  diploma;  the  number  given  is 
usually  about  six  annually.  Since  the  foundation  200  di- 
plomas have  been  awarded.  Although  tlie  course  is  one  of  two 
years,  the  average  stay  of  the  ordinary  student  is  one  year — 
short  indeed  for  the  work  attempted. 

In  conclusion,  bearing  in  mind  the  vast  assistance  to  the 
agriculturalist  of  special  judgment,  in  selecting  stock,  in 
fixing  prices  on  produce,  and  in  determining  the  quality  of 
work,  the  education  of  the  eye  by  practical  work  of  every 
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degcriptioii  is  kept  prominently  before  the  teachers.  On  the 
College  premises  there  is  an  excellent  laboratory^  museum^ 
botanic  garden,  veterinary  hospital ,  forge,  carpenters'  shop, 
and  lathe-room.  These,  combined  with  the  daily  sight  of 
excellent  typical  animals,  should  help  to  train  the  learner^fi  eye 
to  recognise  good  work,  good  form,  and  good  quality. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  ' 

Mr*  Sydxey  C.  Buxton,  Member  of  tlie  London  School 
Boarrl,  read  a  Paper  on  '  The  Work  of  the  London  School 
Board/  In  1870  the  existing  schools  in  London  were  very 
unevenly  distributed;  for  instance,  the  wealthy  division  of 
Westminster  was  so  well  supplied,  that  only  two  small  Board 
schools  have  been  erected,  while  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  the 
Board  had  to  provide  for  35,000  children.  In  the  suburbs  the 
rate-erected  schools  supply  the  only  accommodation,  and  some 
of  these  schools  are  as  much  as  seven  and  even  nine  miles  from 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  rate,  \5\d,,  is  the  same  all  over  the 
London  included  in  the  School  Board  area,  and  the  population 
IS  about  four  millions.  In  1871  there  were  574,700  children 
between  three  and  thirteen  of  the  elementary  school  claas,  and 
this  year  our  visitors  find  615,000.  From  these  must  be  de- 
ducted some  100,000  for  those  *  too  young,  sick,*  &c.,  leaving  a 
total  of  515,000  children  requiring  accommodation  this  year,  in 
addition  to  a  calculated  annual  increase  of  about  6,000.  In  1871 
it  was  supposed  that  the  voluntary  system  would  provide  for 
350,000  children,  but  it  has  only  supplied  accommodation  for 
279,000  (an  increase,  however,  of  18,000  on  1871),  and  so  the 
Board  have  erected  schools  supplying  accommodation  for  187,000 
children,  and  within  a  year  or  two  will  provide  for  53,000  more, 
which  will  give  a  total  provision  of  240,000  Board,  and  279,000 
voluntary  school  places,  in  all  519,000  ;  an  increase  of  257,000 
or  100  per  cent,  on  1871.  The  rate,  though  it  may  be  tem- 
porarily, is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  increased,  uulesd  a 
large  number  of  voluntary  schools  are  transferred  to  the  Board, 
18,000  school  places  have  already  been  thus  traosferrtd. 
The  managers  of  Board  schools,  and  the  Board  itself,  are 
friendly  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  by  no  means  desirous  of 
seeing  the  voluntary  schools  absorbed  or  weakened  by  the 
competition  of  the  Board,  considering  that  each  system  profiti 
by  the  healthy  rivalry  between  them. 

The  constant  migration  of  children  from  school  to  school 
at  the  whim  of  the  parent,  and  the  way  in  which  voluntary 
acbools  are  temporarily  emptied  on  the  0[)ening  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  Board  school,  are  serious  evils  which  have  not  yet   been 
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remedied,  though  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  the  Board 
for  adoption.  It  is  hoped  that  the  '  Child's  School  Book  '  may 
act  as  a  check  on  this  capricious  migration. 
I  In  every  case  we  have  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  before  we  can  build  or  enlarge  a  school,  and 
no  school  is  proposed  without  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
Tpants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  percentage  of  average  attendance  on  the  roll  in  Board 
schools  is  now  79*9,  as  against  65*8  in  December  1872  ;  while 
that  of  the  voluntary  schools  is  77 '5  against  76*7   in   1872. 
Tbeee  percentages  are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be,  and  we 
||iope  in  time  to  attain  to  at  least  90  per  cent. ;  but  they  show  a 
Iteady  increase  year  by  year,  and  this  though  the  least  regular 
and  punctual  classes  have  been  reached,  while  in  1872   the 
.children  at  school  were  the  pick  of  half  a  million.      Our  fees 
iverage  2*1^/,;  remission  was  granted  last  year  in  3,219  cases, 
^Our  bye-laws,  which  are  worked  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
voluntary  as  of  the  Board  schools,  cost  last  year  265ODO/,  and 
Irequire  at  present  a  staff  of  eleven  superintendents  and  208 
r visitors — an  average  of  2,500  children  for  each  of  the  latter. 
We  took  out  last  half-year  3,70*^  summonses  against  parents, 
■aod   twenty-one  against  employers,   and  of  these  only  three 
leasee  were  dismissed.     Compulsion  is  still  a  novelty,  but  when 
it  becomes  perfectly  well  understood  that  every  child  born  now 
will  have  to  go  to  school  from  five  to  thirteen;  and  when  there 
I i»  a  place  provided  for  each  child,  it  may  w^ell  be  hoped  that 
■fewer  and  fewer  parents  will  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  that 
before  very  long  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  our  compulsory 
forces,     A  '  truant  school,^  for  children  requiring  to  be  placed 
under  restraint  for  a  few  days  only,  would  be  of  great  service, 
but  the  scheme  for  its  establishment  is  still  in  abeyance,  owing 
to  a  legal  difficulty, 
i        The  cry  of  over-education  is  at  present  quite  groundless,  as 
^  f ar  as  London  is  concerned.     More  than   67   per   cent,   of  the 
children  are  still  in  the  first   and    second    standards,   16  per 
I  cent  are  in  the  third,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  even  a  third 
'  standard  boy  is  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  only  16*6  per  cent, 
have  reached  the  higher  standards.     The  music  and  drawing 
taught  are  of  the  most  elementary  description.     Drill  cannot 
but  be  of  use,  physically.     Domestic  economy  and  needlework 
are  practically  useful.      Cookery  is  now  taught  t^  the  senior 
girls   at   centres   by   regular  instructors.     The  class  subjects 
prescribed  by  the   code — grammar,   history,   elementary  geo- 
graphy— are  considered  *  essential '  subjects.     Of  the  extra  or 
'  discretionary '  subjects — English  literature,  because  the  easiest 
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to  teach,  is  the  fitvoarite,  then  physical  geography  and  _ 

physiology,     French,  German,  Latin,  are  taught  to  an  alinost 
infinitesimal   number  of  children,  and  very  nearly   all   thciae, 
studying  those  languages  are  intending  to   become   teacher 
themselves*      There  is  no  tendency  iu  the  work  of  the  Board^ 
to  decrease :  if  in  future  less  has  to  be   done   in    the  way  of 
erecting  schools >  the  work  of  managing  the  schools  is  constMitly ' 
un  the  increase,  and  new  duties   and  responsibilities  are  con* . 
stantly  being  undertaken  by  the  Board. 

Miss  Dorothea  Beale,  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  College, 
Cheltenham,  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  1 
High  Schools.'  *    After  dwelling  on  the  stock  iirgumeuts  against  I 
tlie  training  of  teachers,  such  as  the  need  rather  of  deeper! 
knowledge  than  of  the  method  of  making  this  knowledge  pre-j 
sentable  and  palatable,  or  the  fact  that  teaching  was  an  art] 
learnt  by  practice  ratlier  than  a  science  requiring  study,  the 
writer,  appealing  to  the  experience  of  teachers  as  to  their  own  1 
deficiencies,  proc-eeded  to  argue  for  the  need  of  training,     Shdl 
stated  that  the  teachers  whose  training  she  had  in  view  in  thiaJ 
Paper  were  not  specialists, '  not  mere  instnictors,  but   oda^l 
cators,  class   teachers,  and    fiiture   head   mistresses   in   high 
schools.*     No  one  could,  however,  be  even  a  good  specialist 
whose  training  had  been  narrow.     The  object  of  education  not 
being  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  but  the  development  of  1 
character,  it  was  further  necessary  that  though  the  child  migbtl 
receive  special  lessons,  she  should  be  under  the  care  of  one" 
able  to  estimate  and  educate  her  powers.     The  argument  of  a 
need  for  training  was  supported  oy  the  parallel  of  other  pro-  j 
fessions,  wherein  no  untrained  person  could  with  profit  use  Uie  j 
instruments  (e'.^.  music).  Part  of  the  prejudice  against  training  j 
of  teachers  was  ascribed   to   the   mechanical    nature   of  the' 
pupil-teacher  system  in  our   elementary   schools.     This    was 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  so  few  entered  Training  Colleges 
with  a  wide  culture  or  habit  of  philosophic  thought.     There 
was,  however,  an  equal  loss  when  teachers  Avith  the  necessary 
intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  lacked  the  power  of  main* 
taining  order  and  adapting  their  knowledge  to  the  minds  of 
the  children.     Miss  Shirreff  was  quoted,  as  saying  that  it  was 
the  experience  of  more  than  one  teacher  that  seven  years  of 
life  training  might  have  been  saved  if  instruction  in  the  art  of  i 
teaching  had  been  given  before  the  time  came  to  teach.     Jtfot 

^  S«e  Tranttuiiomi,  1876,  pp.  S8S  and  469.  ThiA  Fsper  tms  ba«o  primM  id 
foil  Bnd  publisbed  in  the  Jaumai  of  the  Womm*»  Biumtw^  Vnton  for  IfofMibii, 
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that  tndning  is  ever}rthing,  but  training  plus  sympathy,  devo- 
tioQy  and  high  aspiration.  To  train  a  teacher  there  must  be : — 
1.  Theoretical  instruction,  in  pedagogics,  embracing  the 
study  of  those  sciences  which  deal  with  the  physical  frame, 
especially  in  relation  to  mental  development  and  the  principles 
of  the  curriculum.  2.  Systematised  observation,  answering  to 
clinical  lectures  in  medicine,  including  the  study  of  the  order  of 
demonstration  in  each  science,  and  the  method  of  its  presenta- 
tion, the  study  of  the  influences  which  bear  on  education,  as 
rewards  and  punishments ;  duties  of  clever  pupils  in  relation 
to  others ;  the  principles  of  organisation,  and  the  relation  of  the 
school  to  the  home ;  and  lastly,  the  history  of  educational 
reformers.  3.  Practice  under  direction.  This  can  only  be 
carried  out  where  there  is  a  sufficiently  larcre  class  of  teachers 
and  grown-up  students.  The  practice  at  Cheltenham  (Ladies) 
College  was  cited  in  illustration.  Here  students  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  regular  teacher,  and  hear  the  lessons  given  by  the 
teacher  of  the  special  class  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
^ve  the  children  ^  viva  voce '  on  these  lessons,  or,  they  are  sent 
to  listen  to  any  specially  able  teacher,  and  give  a  lesson  on  the 
same  subject  carefully  prepared  by  themselves  from  the 
authorities.  Criticism  as  to  the  order  and  coherence  of  ideas 
follows,  and  repetitions  as  productive  of  inattention  are  dis- 
couraged. Thoroughness  is  inculcated  by  going  to  the  root  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  principles  underlying  the 
rules.  They  are  further  familiarised  with  the  method  of  handling 
classes,  of  drawing  out  time  tables,  the  relation  of  book  learn- 
ing to  oral  teaching,  whilst  they  correct  books  which  are 
recorrected  by  the  class  teacher.  In  the  second  or  third  year 
of  such  work,  the  students  are  able  to  take  the  management  of 
a  dass,  and  are  required  to  begin  the  training  of  a  junior,  care 
being  taken  that  special  teachers  should  take  up  their  work  in 
any  subject  they  are  not  competent  to  teach.  Tlie  advantage 
such  a  school  presented  over  a  training  college  (where  all  are 
either  teachers  or  students)  was  noted ;  the  experience  to  be 
gained  in  a  college  of  420  scholars,  the  intermixture  of  teachers 
of  all  grades  of  experience,  the  free  family  life,  in  which  the 
opinions  expressed  supplement  the  criticism  of  the  discus- 
sion meeting,  were  dwelt  upon.  The  writer  proceeded 
to  say  that  they  had  no  fixed  rule  as  to  age  or  length  of  train- 
ing, but  protested  strongly  against  the  notion  that  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  necessarily  an  age  at  which  a  girl  was  qualified 
to  teach.  Their  object  was  to  raise  the  title  of  governess,  an 
end  only  to  be  gained  by  a  willingness  to  {)ostpone  immediate 
pecuniary  results  till  some  proficiency  had  been  attained,  and 
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one  to  be  desired  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  profession  bat 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  The  writer  of  the  Paper  con- 
eluded  with  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  the  notion  tba 
only  professional  teachers  needed  training  in  these  matteraj 
Ab  mothers^  aunts,  sisters,  and  fnends,  all  women  had  to  do 
with  children ;  and  whilst  only  professional  teachers  woald 
undergo  practical  training,  all  ought  to  undergo  theoretic 
]»reparation.  The  laws  of  health,  of  the  development  of  the  I 
faculties,  all  that  relates  to  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
the  child,  the  principles  and  practice  of  domestic  and  socia 
economy,  all  these  are  most  impc»rtant  to  mothers,  and  may 
learnt  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  school^life,  Ther 
was  need  of  cookery,  physiology,  Kindergarten,  moral  ai^ienc 
and  social  economy  classes.  The  help  given  to  tea- 
parents  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  princi^  U 

practice  of  education  was  no  mean  result  of  such  teachings 
This  would  do  away  with  the  reproach  that  real  educatiott' 
proceeds  not  from  women  but  men.  This  would  make  home 
influences  not  antagonistic  to  school  discipline,  this  would 
share  the  responsibility  of  the  child's  education  as  it  ought 
be  shared  between  the  parents  and  the  teacher,  and  this  would 
make  teaching  not  useful  for  school  only  but  for  home  and 
after-life. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Heller,  Secretary  of 

the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  and  a  Member 
the  London  School  Board,  *  On  the   Registration,  Certifica* 
tion^  and  Training  of  Teachers/ 

The  subject  is  not  new,  but  the  attention  of  the  public 
been  diverted  from  it  by  the  interest  taken  in  the 
|lishment  of  the  School  Board  system  and  the  other  intere 
phases  of  the  education  qnCvHtion.  The  importance  of  seel 
some  means  of  protecting  all  classes  of  the  community  frotij 
scholastic  fraud  and  imposture  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that^ 
the  subject  of  scholastic  registration  is  brought  to  the  front 
by  the  two  principal  societies  representing  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  eilucatioci* 
alifits,  the  Right  Hon,  W,  E.  Forster  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playikir. 
This  Paper  is  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive,  and  fumislifs 
a  basis  for  discussion  rather  than  a  complete  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  question.  The  subject  of '  Training ' 
is  treated  incidentally,  and  only  so  far  as  it  was  Lnflaencod  by 
the  compulsory  registration  and  certification  of  teachers  in 
all  grades  of  schools. 

The  registration   of  teachers  includes    two  fundamental 
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proposals: — (1)  The  creation  of  a  public  register  of  qualified 
teachers  for  all  grades  and  classes  of  schools^  and  (2)  The  pass- 
ing of  an  Act  forbidding  any  person  to  practise  the  vocation 
of  teaching  without  a  diploma  of  fitness.  The  objects  of 
registration  are:  (1)  To  protect  the  public  from  educational 
pretenders  and  incompetent  teachers^  and  (2)  To  afford  to 
capable  and  qualified  teachers  some  protection  from  educational 
quackery,  and  some  means  of  being  distinguished  from  the  im- 
postors and  charlatans  who  infest  the  private  schools  of  the 
country.  The  law  does  not  permit  unqualified  persons  to 
practise  as  doctors  or  lawyers.  It  is  at  least  as  important  that 
the  public  should  be  equally  protected  from  the  danger  of  em- 
ploying unqualified  and  incompetent  teachers.  The  highest 
grades  of  society  are  to  some  extent  protected  by  the  character 
of  the  teachers  in  the  upper  grade  schools,  while  complete  pro- 
tection for  the  less  affluent  classes  is  secured  by  the  Govern- 
ment Register  of  Teachers  for  Elementary  Schools. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Middle  Classes  are  almost  entirely 
unprotected.  In  the  Endowed  and  Granmiar  Schools,  under 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection exists,  so  far  as  the  principal  leaders  are  concerned,  but 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  subordinate  teachers  are  properly 
qualified  for  their  work.  In  the  schools  created  and  conducted 
by  private  enterprise,  no  security  is  provided,  nor  are  the 
public  protected  from  a  base  and  adulterated  education,  as  they 
are  from  unwholesome  and  adulterated  food.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  private  teachers  doing  excellent  service  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  it  seems  only  fair  that  they  should  be  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  charlatans  who  infest  the  profession. 
The  existence  of  these  show  schools  and  teachers  is  a  cancer  in 
the  national  education  in  England,  hindering  the  work  of 
compulsion,  and  neutralising  the  efforts  of  worthy  private 
teachers.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  President,  that  for  the  re- 
form of  this  great  evil,  we  may  *  rely  upon  the  free  action  of 
public  opinion,  rather  than  upon  any  general  system  of  Gov- 
ernment inspection  or  official  registration,'  nor  that  ^  the 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  these  schools  are  far  more 
competent  to  insist  upon  getting  a  good  return  for  their  money.' 
The  fact  is  that  these  parents  either  have  no  such  discrimina- 
ting power,  or  are  prevented  by  the  active  duties  of  life  from 
f'vmg  much  attention  to  the  education  of  their  offspring, 
hey  too  frequently  only  regard  the  tinsel  accomplishments 
on  which  the  reputation  of  these  non-educated  schools  almost 
invariably  rests.  Educational  destitution  is  as  perilous  to 
society  among  the  middle  classes  as  among  the  lower  orders. 
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In  the  former  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  political 
stability,  and  their  educational  arrangements  were  equally  im-j 
portant  to  the  State.     It  is  well  known   that  many   privat 
fichoolg  should  be  closed  on  sanitary  grounds  alone»  and  in  thid 
matter  the  middle  classes  should  be  as  well  protected  as  tho^^ 
beneath  them.     No  freedom  would  be  interfered  with  except 
the  freedom  to  deceive  and  injure   the   public.        A   public 
register  of  teachers    will    afford  a  minimum  amount   of  pro»l 
tection,  but  ultimately  it  must  become  a  register  of  certified] 
teachers.     The   provisions  of  the  Registration  Bill  promised! 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair*  are  generally  acceptable,  but  are  open 
to  criticism  on  some  points,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  perma 
nent  settlement.      Its  promoters   are  wise  in  respecting  exist 
ing  rights,  and  in  propofling  to  introduce  gradually  the  opem- 
tion  of  a  register. 

The  certification  of  all  kinds  of  teachers  must  naturally 
follow   the   creation  of   a  scholastic  register.      The  ^" 
should  be  granted  only  to  those  persons  who  produce  m; 
evidence  of  scholarship,  professional  skill,  and  practical  ex\ 
rience.    The  formation  of  a  Representative  Educational  Council 
as  proposed  by  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  J 
and  now  recommended   by  Dr.  Lyon  PI  ay  fair,  would  furnish 
the  requisite   machinery.       The   elementary    as   well    as  th< 
secondary    teachers    should    be   directly  represented  on  thii 
Council,  and  certain  examinations  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sities  and   other  educational    bodies   should   be   accepted  oa 
evidences  of  scholarship.     The   Government   should  al»o  bo 
permanently  represented  on  the  proposed  Council     Dr.  Play- 
fair's  proposals  are  defective  in  these  two  poLnti?,  and  ought  fa  J 
be  amended  before  they  are  embodied  in  a  Bill.     It  would 
however  be  wise  not  to  give  to  any  Government  or  Govemmeiit  J 
Department  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  Council.      Tbe( 
f  xperience  of  elementary  teachers  during  the  ytast  twelve  years  • 
had  shown  that  the  Education  Department  has  failed  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  efficiency  formerly  required  for  a  certifi- 
catCj  and  had  degraded  the  certificate  at  the  same  time  that  it 
.had  violated  the  law  of  supply  and  demand*     The  placing  of 
70,000  or  8O5OOO  teachers  under  the  heel  of  the  Government 
would  be  a  political  mistake,  and  dangjorous  to  tlie  '       '*     ^ual 
life  of  the  nation.     A  fair  sugirestion  for  the  compo>  the 

Council  would  be,  that  one-third  should  be  elected  liy  the 
Universities,  one-third  by  the  body  of  registered  teachers^ 
and  one-third  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Council  would  be  the  certi- 
fication and  registration  of  teachers.      Its  existence  would 
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necessitate  the  elevation  of  the  Education  Department  under 
a  competent  chief  to  the  position  of  a  real  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, capable  of  dealing  with  all  educational  questions.  The 
representatiye  body  would  form  a  useful  consultative  Council. 
If  this  fairly  represented  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of 
educational  affairs,  not  only  would  wise  educational  reforms  be 
effected  but  the  hindrances  to  educational  progress,  created  by 
unpractical  legislation  would  probably  be  avoided. 

The  trainmg  of  teachers  is  here  dealt  with  only  so  far  as 
it  is  affected  by  the  proposed  changes  in  certification  and 
registration.  The  defects  in  the  existing  arrangements  for 
training  teachers  are  (1)  that  no  means  are  provided  of  training 
teachers  for  the  higher  and  middle  schools ;  (2)  that  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  existing  training  colleges  contains  too  many  of 
the  subjects  which  should  be  acquired  at  an  earlier  stage ;  and 
(3;  that  the  education  of  the  elementary  teachers,  though 
thorough,  is  exclusive  and  narrow,  and  too  much  separated  from 
the  influences  of  a  liberal  general  education.  These  defects 
would  be  removed  by  adopting  a  general  system  of  certification 
and  registration,  and  by  throwing  the  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  profession  upon  the  public  schools  and  universities  for 
their  general  culture  and  scholarship. 

Certain  changes  in  the  present  system  of  training  would  be 
necessary.  The  Training  Colleges  should  be  affiliated  to  the 
Universities,  and  the  course  of  study  so  altered  as  to  lead  up 
to  the  University  degree.  By  degrees  these  institutions  should 
become  places  of  special  training,  and  perform  the  same  func- 
tions to  the  profession  of  teaching  as  the  Hospital  Schools  and 
Inns  of  Court  do  to  the  medical  and  legal  professions.  By  these 
arrangements  a  considerable  extension  of  University  influence 
would  be  secured,  and  something  would  be  accomplished 
towards  creating  a  community  of  tastes  and  ideas  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  people. 

Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.S.,  F.E.A.S.,  Uni- 
versity College,  Bristol,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Technical  Training 
— where  should  it  be  given  ?  '  *  The  writer  said  the  inferiority  of 
training  of  the  majority  of  the  skilled  artizans  of  Great  Britain 
to  those  of  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  in  those 
qualifications  which  imply  a  broad  grasp  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples was  an  unpalatable  truth  that  was  slowly  beginning  to 
be  confessed.  The  present  enquiry  was  directed  to  the  acknow- 
ledged defect  in  the  English  systems  of  technical  training,  and 

'  See  TransaciioTu,  1876,  p.  427.    This  Paper  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  bj  Kerslake  &  Co.,  Bristol. 
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to  the  means  that  must  be  taken  to  prn^nde  suitable  technical 
education.     Abroad  there  existed  technical  schools  to  teach 
workmen  much  that  in  England  they  were  left  to  pick  up  hap- 
Imzard  in  the  shops*     A  rapid  survey  of  the  existing  educn* 
tional   systems  in  England  shows    that  whilst  the    germs  of  I 
a  technical    education  exist  almost  everywhere,  they   are   so  | 
scanty  and  feeble  that  in  hardly  one  case  was  there  much  pn'*- 
spect  of  their  immediate  development.     The  omission  of  special 
scientific  subjects  from  the  elementary  code  below  the  fourth 
standard,  and  the  restrictions  played  off  on  them  in  and  beyimtlj 
timt  standard,  were  serious  blots  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Edu- 
cational Act,     The  examinational  system  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  with  its  syllabus  of  arbitrary  subjects «  crarapeiM 
and  impeded  any  attempt  towards  a  more  practicable  systc 
of  technical  scientific  teaching.     The  entire  non-existence  iti^ 
England  of  such  institutions  as  the  Polyteclinic  and  technical 
Bchools  of  Germany  and  Switzerhtnd,  and  the  apprenticeship 
schools  of  Paris,  pointed  to  a  still  more  grave  hiatus  in  our 
systems  of  training.     The  systems  of  these  schools  resembled,  \ 
in  a  certain   degree,  though  with   higher  developments,   ihej 
Kindergarten  system  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools.     If 
primary  technical  training  were  once  founded,  the  special  dc 
tailed  advantages  of  a  higher  and  more  abstract  technical  edu- 
cation wouki  assume  clearer  proportions.     There  was  no  reaaon^ 
why  an  English  workman  should  not  take  just  as  high  a  place  J 
in  the  skilled  industries  as  a  German  or  an  American  workmaiui 
When  he  had  the  chance  of  acquiring  the  training  he  was  in  noi 
respect  inferior,  possessing  more  independence  than  the  onet 
and  more  self-control  than   the  other.     The  author  instanced! 
the  experience  of  Professor  Graham  Bell,  who,  though  a  Britoag| 
had  returned  to  America,  to  prosecute  his  researches  an  x\\i 
telephone,  because  he  experienced  in  this  country  the  utraosi 
difficulty  in  finding  workmen  capable  of  carrying  out  his  idea 
and  able  to  rise  out  of  old  grooves  of  method  and  thought 
the  construction  of  new  designs  and  inventions.     This  difficult} 
did  not  exist  in  America,     As  an  example  of  the  succes^fu 
result  of  technical  training  it  might  be  adduced  that  the  wboU 
of  the  workmen  in  the  astronomical  workshops  of  Mr.  Howar' 
Grubb,  of  Dublin,  were  native  Irishmen  who  had  mostly  l>ceil 
from  youth  employed  in  the  same  establishment.     The  inotler 
requirements  of  the  skilled  industries  necessitated    an  eotirtf-^ 
.  reversion  of  the  existing  systems  of  ap])renticeship.     Technical ' 

Dhools  and  colleges,  situated  in  the  industrial  districts,  might 

^do  much  that  the  present  relics  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
had  failed  to  do,  and  would  form  an  essential  feature  in  Ibe 
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education  of  the  future.  Already  the  town  of  Bradford  had 
determined  to  form  a  technical  school.  The  example  of  the 
horoloeical  school  of  Basan9on,  and  the  striking  increase  of 
trade  tnat  had  followed  its  establishment,  pointed  to  the  recog- 
nition of  this  necessity.  To  found  such  schools  money  must 
be  forthcoming  in  the  industrial  districts  of  England.  Trained 
teachers  were  needed  for  such  schools ;  and  much  would  have 
to  be  done  in  writing  appropriate  text-books,  and  in  procuring 
the  necessary  educational  appliances  for  such  systems  of  train- 
ing. Not  until  this  new  departure  was  fairly  taken  could  the 
skilled  industries  of  Great  Britain  be  really  fairly  matched 
with  those  of  other  nations.  The  introduction  of  machinery, 
whilst  it  had  in  some  cases  destroyed  skilled  labour  of  a  certain 
manual  kind,  had  created  a  want  of  skilled  labour  of  a  far 
higher  order.  The  industrial  necessities  of  our  time  created 
the  further  necessity  for  technical  schools.  The  long  delayed 
project  for  a  Central  Technical  College  in  the  metropolis, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Companies,  promised  a  hopeful 
future  in  this  regard.  But  as  yet  such  a  College  existed  only 
in  prospect.  So  soon  as  it  should  possess  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name  one  great  difficulty  in  the  problem  would  have  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  establishment  of  local  centres  of  technical 
training  in  the  very  heart  of  every  industrial  district  would  be 
only  a  question  of  time. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Miss  Louisa  M«  IIubbard  on 
*  The  Duties  of  Women  as  Managers  in  Elementary  Schools.'  ^ 
After  some  introductory  remarks  the  writer  went  on  to  say  :  A 
recognised  lady  member,  if  not  two,  upon  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  every  girls'  mixed  and  infant  school  in  the  country, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  schools,  to  the  teacher, 
and  to  the  Department ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  such  an  arrangement  is  recommended,  if  not 
required.  Women  are  slow  to  see  their  duty  in  these  matters, 
and  sometimes  seem  to  think  it  more  feminine  to  shrink  from  a 
definite  position,  preferring  the  greater,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
them,  less  fettered  liberty  of  desultory  action. 

The  duties  which  fall  to  the  share  •  of  school  managers  are 
simple^  and  require  common  sense  and  a  real  sympathy  with 
the  teacher  and  the  children  more  than  any  special  gifts.  A 
lady  can  probably  enter  into  the  difficulties  of  the  locality  and 
of  the  home  associations  of  the  children,  their  social  and  family 
circumstances,  and  be  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  with  the 

*  This  Paper  hai  been  published  at  length  in  the  Woman's  Gazette^  ioi  De- 
eember,  1878. 
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teachers,  than  is  possible  for  any  man,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  tb< 
busy  men  of  whom  such  committees  are  generally  compoftc' 
Keally  confidential  relations  between  the  managers  and  th 
head  teacher  are  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  true 
welfare  of  the  school,  that  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  some 
members  of  a  managing  board  should  always  be  of  the  *tarac 
sex  as  the  teacher.  If  our  schools  are  to  be  really  places  of 
ftlncation^  if  they  are  to  be  schools  of  morality  as  well  as  places 
of  iDstruction,  questions  arise  which  require  wise  and  delicat^^ 
handling,  and  need  the  united  efforts  and  the  fullest  mutual" 
confidence  between  the  managers  and  teachers  to  deal  properly 
with  them. 

If,  in  looking  below  the  surface  of  school  life,  the  lady 
manager  finds  some  things  to  distress  her,  and  to  make 
anxious  as  to  the  effect  of  a  system   which  places    in 
proximity   the   children  of  the  respectable  and  of  the 
degraded  of  our  working  population,  she  will  have  the  happiness 
of  knowing  that  she  may  do  much  to  avert  the  extreme&t  of  the 
evils  resulting  therefrom. 

That    managers  should  profess  to  *  manage '  schook  the 
never  enter,  and  to  judge  of  the  conditions  of  the  children  a»i 
the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  by  the  report  of  an  ivi'^      '  r  whoj 
visits  it  once  in  the  year  for  two  or  three  hours,  is  not 

contemplated  by  the  Department,  aud  may  be  one  rtn 
our  sclools  are  not  so  good  as  they  might  he.      Some 
ideas  of  supervision,  too,  appear,  unfortunately,  to  be  limited 
to  criticism  and  fault-finding  ;  and  beginning  by  giving  offence 
they  end  by  taking  it,  and  all  hojies  of  harmonious  working  oitd 
.united  usefulness  are  at  an  end.     To  understand  her  dutieiii  as 
^school  manager,  a  lady  should  learn  the  requirements  of  tie 
code  thoroughly ;    and  if  she  study  this  in  concert  with  tbc 
teacher,  it  will  bring  them  together  and  give  them  a  topic  of 
mutual  interest  to  start  with.     When   she  has  made  hendf 
,  mistress  of  the  technical  knowledge  thus  to  be  obtained,  ukn 
^ahe  knows  thoroughly  the  regulaticinsunder  which  the  teackn 
work  and  the  school  are  to  be  conducted^  she  will  be  in  a  position 
to  enter  upon  her  task  of  seeing  that  these  are  properly  cauiiril 
out,  and  that  the  school  is  rendered  as  efficient  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.     There  are  many  ways  in  which  an  intelligent  maiiwti' 
may  bring  this  about,  but  considerable  caution  and  tact  ire 
required. 

But,  above  all  things,  the  visitor  should  abstain  firom  on* 
necessary  or  vexatious  interference.  Government  settles  iHe 
subjects  and  school  routine,  and  as  it  judges  principally  by 
results,  managers,  aa  a  rule,  must  be  content  tu  do  tiie  Bm»e. 
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They  have  a  right  to  make  the  general  regulations  of  their 
school ;  but  on  these^  as  on  every  other  point  connected  with 
the  school,  they  should  not  only  consult  their  teacher  but  attach 
considerable  weight  to  her  opinion,  letting  her  have  her  own 
way  on  matters  not  of  vital  importance  ;  bearing  in  mind  that» 
owing  to  her  years  of  training  and  experience,  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  right  than  theirs,  while,  even  if  not  altogether  so,  she  will 
probably  do  better  work  in  her  own  way  than  in  anyone  else's. 

There  are  two  departments  of  school-work  in  which 
teachers,  almost  without  exception,  will  warmly  welcome 
assistance ;  and  this  would  therefore  seem  naturally  to  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  lady  manager — help  in  teaching  the  needlework, 
and  some  extra  instruction  afforded  to  the  pupil-teachers.  In 
a  mixed  school  under  a  master  some  interest  taken  by  ladies 
keeps  the  sewing  mistress,  who  is  often  an  untrained  person,  up 
to  the  mark.  In  mixed  schools  under  a  mistress  the  work  falls 
very  heavily  upon  the  head  teacher,  who,  being  a  woman,  is 
expected  to  teach  the  needlework  herself;  while  the  fact  that 
the  boys'  classes  in  other  subjects  go  on  simultaneously  is  over- 
looked.  Visitors  may  do  great  good  by  taking  classes  in 
needlework  and  cutting  out,  provided  they  do  so  regulavly  and 
in  subordination  to  the  time  table.  Much  valuable  assistanee 
may  also  be  given  out  of  school  hours  in  helping  the  teachers  to 
prepare  the  work,  &c.  A  lady  may  also  give  useful  help  by 
taking  the  reading  lesson,  both  as  to  pronunciation  and  intelli- 
gence. She  may  also  look  up  absentees,  and  provide  for  proper 
precautions  when  infectious  illness  is  discovered  among  the 
children.  But  the  help  which  a  kindly  and  judicious  lady 
manager  may  render  to  her  head  teachers  and  to  the  school 
generally  by  befriending  the  pupil-teachers,  is  almost  as  great 
as  the  advantage  which  her  instructions  will  prove  to  them. 

But  it  is  with  respect  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the  school 
and  its  influences  upon  the  children  for  good  or  for  evil  that  the 
lady  manager  may  be  of  most  service. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  are  directed  to  give  careful 
attention  to  these  matters  in  their  reports,  and  in  the  circular 
issued  for  their  instruction  by  the  Department  the  value  of  the 
personal  oversight  of  the  schools  by  managers  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  insisted  upon  at  some  length.  They  are  directed 
to  *  lose  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  secure  for  all  the 
children  in  their  district  the  advantage  of  this  supervision,'  and 
to  *  inform  the  managers  of  the  value  their  lordships  attach 
to  their  personal  influence  over  the  schools  for  which  they  have 
accepted  the  responsibility.'  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  managers 
are  expected  to  do  their  part  in  the  educational  system  of  these 
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schoolg  ;  and  there  is  no  branch  of  it  which  so  much  needs  their 
thoughtful  attention  a&  the  moral  condition  of  the  children  in 
them*     It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  ignore^ 
this  di6Seult  question^nor  put  it  from  them  tinder  the  impression 
that  the  standard  of  morality  is  a  somewhat  conventional  onep| 
and  depends  too  much  upon  class  circumstances  and  home  as5c 
ciations  to  be  under  their  control*     If  they  do  not  shut  theii 
eyes  to  it,  but  look  upon  it  as  the  most  important  matter  of  all  J 
and  as  one  which  will  vitally  affect  these  children's  career  it 
this  life  and  their  prospects  in  the  next,  they  will,  I  think,  find^ 
means  of  remedying  much  Uiat  is  now  seriously  injuring  our 
working  population. 

Miss  A.    E.  Shirreff   read  a  Paper  'On  the  Kinde 

garten,  and  Frobers  System  of  Education/  *     The  Paper 
Miss   Shirreff  set  forth  that   the  Kinder   Garten   is   gainin^ 
ground  in  England,  but  Frobefs  theory  is  little  studied ;  an< 
thus  it  is  very  commonly  left  out  of  sight  that  this  system  ol 
infant  training  is  only  the  application  for  one  period  of  efluca* 
tion  of  fundamental  principles  which,  according  to  hira,  lay  at 
the  root  of  education  of  every  stage.     Frobel  had  not  origin- 
ally intended  to  become  a  teacher;    but  the  vocation  was  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  his  whole  mind  was  bent  on  eduea* 
tional   reform;    not  fur  one  nation  or  one   class,   but  for  all 
mankind.      The  points  he  most  condemned  in  the   old  meihixl 
were:    their   one-sidedness,   which  gives    intellectual   culture 
almost  exclusive   predominance ;    their  conventionality,  whick 
sets   up  certain  standards  of  attainment,   without   regard  to 
natural   faculty,   or  to    the    harmonious   development   of  the 
human  being;  lastly,  the  passive  condition  in  whi'^Ji  they  plac6 
children,  making  them  mere  recipients  of  instruction  addressed 
to  the  memory,  with  the  slightest  possible  exercise  of  their 
own  energy  whether  mental  or  physical.     On  the  other  hand 
Frobel  directs  us  to  study  the   indications  of  nature  in  the 
child,  and   there  we  find  the  germs  of  certain  faculties,  which 
in  their  riper  condition  will  constitute  his  moral  and  intellectual 
life.     What  he  will  be  and  what  he  will  do  must  depend  oo  ^ 
his   capacity  for  making  proper  use  of  those  various  powa^ 
which  are  his  natural  inheritance.     To  develop  these  is  tlie 
work  of  education ;  the  att^iinment  of  knowledge  i&  a  fuhse* 
quent,  and  in  some  measure  a  subsidiary  purjxxse — one  out  of 
the  many  forms  of  labour  to  which  the  well-trained  human 
being  can  turn  his  faculties.     Frobel  hoped  that  whenever  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  work  independently,  he  might  h% 
>  3t0  Tratuaeiwiu,  lS74,p.  52S;  1876,  p.  466. 
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hie  to  carry  these  principles  into  effect ;  but  when  at  last  he 
^f>pened  a  school  of  his  own,  he  fonnd  that  his  pupils  came  to 
"  itn  utterly  untrained  ;  and  that  the  exigencies  of  practical  life 
making  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  imperative  at  a  given 
age,   school  years  could  afford  no  time  for  the  discipline  he 
considered  indispensable*       After  many  attempts  therefore  and 
many  disappointments,  he  turned  from  schixd  to  infant  traininf?, 
realising  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  each   faculty  must 
begin  with  the  dawn  of  that   faculty,  leaving  later  yc*ars   to 
ntinue  the  work  begun  in  the  right  direction.     Miss  ShirrefF 
roceeded  to  note  some  distiuctive  points  of  Frobel's  doctrine 
systematic  training  begun  so  early  tliat  wrong  habits 
iations  shall  have  no  time  to  establish  a  hold;  xecondh/, 
this  training  is  to  be  closely  in  accordance  with  nature,  and 
therefore    harmonious,    drawing   out  the    moral   and   physical 
capacity  no  less  than  the  intellectual ;  meaning  by   physical 
training  not  merely  what  is  needful  for  health ,  but  all    that 
gives  pliancy  to  the  limbs,  dexterity  and  power  to  the  hand, 
and  accuracy   to  the  senses.      T/nrdfh/,  the  cultivation  of  the 
active  energy.      Man  should  be  able  not  only  to  learn,  but  to 
reproduce,   to   give   a   form   to  his   thought.     Through  such 
cuhivation  imagination  is  kindled,   and  all  the  aptitudes  that 
make  a  good  workman  are  exercised.  A  slight  sketch  of  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  Kinder  Garten  was  then  given,  illustrating  the 
way  in  which  Frobcl  applied  his  principles  to  the  training  of 
little  children.     This  part,  Miss  Shirreff  said,  was  necessarily 
mmt  scanty  and  imperfect,  owing  to  the  absence  of  practical 
illustration.     One  important  fact  is  evident  from  any  study 
I      of  this  system,  and  that  is— to  quote  Miss  ShirretTs  words — 
L      *tlie  constant,  but  gentle  stimulus  it  afTorclB  to  the  chiUrs  own 
B   natural   endeavour   to   note    resemlilances  and  differences,  to 
IP   observe,  and  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  observation/    These 
'      are  the  necessary  processes  of  all  learning,  from  the  alpliabet 
to  the  highest  problem  of  natural  science ;    and  every  *  gift '  of 
Frobel  tends  to  render  the  exercise  more  easy,  and  to  increase 
tlic  tendency  to  repeat  it.      All  teaching,  indeed,  enforces  this 
effort;  but  Frobel  leads  the  child  to  associate  with   it  an  idea 
of  pleasure,  by  calling  it  forth  among  things  that  please  and 
k   excite  him.     The  moral  training  of  the  Kinder  Garten  fxdlows 
B  tlie  same  method.     The  child  is  gradually  brought  to  realise 
"  for  himself  the  pleasure  and  advantage   of   orderly  behaviour 
and   unselfishness  toward  others.       The  idea  of  God,  the  only 
one  presented  to  him  which  transcends  the  circle  of  his  experi- 
ence, is  brought  home  to  him  by  the  frequent  observation  of 
^  natural  objects,  for  which  of  his  own  accord  he  seeks  a 
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maker ;  and  through  the  love  and  care  of  parents,  who  arc  the 
visible  representatives  of  GckJ  to  him,  and  whose  will  is  thenceJ 
the  law  of  his  life.     In  conclusion,  MUs  Shirrett'  pointed  out 
the   bearing  of  Frobels  views  on  the   education  of  women 
They  tend  to  raise  its  tone,  and  give  it  a  supreme  nations 
importance  ;  since  those  to  w  horn  the  care  of  early  childhc 
is  confided  must  inevitably  be  the  educators,  whoever  are  in 
later  years  the  instructors  of  the    young,   such  a  system 
this  cannot  be  left  to  ignorant  hands.  Whatever  else,  therefore 
may  be  the  objects  of  study  pursued  by  women,  since  all   maj 
require,   and   far  the  larger   number   certainly   will    require 
fitness   to  deal  with  chiklren,  Frtibel,  by  raising  the  standar 
of  that  fitness,  has  given  one  great  iiractical  direction,  or 
noblest  purpose,  to  their  own  mental  culture. 

Mr.  A.  A.  KiKSEY,  President  of  the  Training  College  foi 
the  Deaf,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  German  System  of  Educating 
the  Deaf.*  *  Mr.  Kinsey  said  that  th«»se  persons  born  deaf,  \tt^ 
becoming  deaf  in  infancy,  never  being  taught  to  speak, 
usual ly»  but  erroneously,  called  dumb.  They  all  have  voice 
but  do  not  know  how  to  use  them.  Deafness  does  not  cause  i 
physical  incapacity  for  speech.  Want  of  spoken  languages  arises 
from  want  of  teaching,  not  from  w^ant  of  power,  Deafnca 
in  mature  age  deprives  ua  of  many  sources  of  eir  t 

comfort — but    in    infancy    may,   under   certain    u  m 

circumstances,  deprive  us  of  all  knowledge  whatever,  with  the' 
meagre  exception  of  crude  impressions  which  cannot  be  com- 
municated from  us  to  others  except  by  gestures. 

There  were  in  1871  (census)  nearly  20^,000  deaf  and  dumb  I 
in  this  country  (believed  to  be  greatly  under-estimated),  aboot  ( 
2,000  were  in  sch(X)l— 4,000  of  school  age,  but  no  sufficient  ac- 
commodatiun  w  as  available  for  them,  existing  schools  being  all 
full     All  of  these  schools  (with  the  exception  of  three  or  fonrj 
taught,  and  do  teach,  on  the  French  system,  vis^.,  by  signs  and  i 
dactylology  (hand  alphabet ),  the  pupils  consequently  grew  op  ' 
in  a  condition  of  silence.     The  three  or  four  cxcejJtions  taught 
their  pupils  to  use  spoken  language  according  to  tlie  custom  of 
the  German  system. 

Deafness  in  early  years  is  caused  by  various  diseases  anJ 
accidents,  chief  among  them  being  scarlet  fever,  ecrofulai 
spotted  fever,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  falls,  blows  on  the  hearl, 
Sitme times  even  a  box  on  the  ear  will  produce  permanent  dcaJ* 
ness.  Congenital  deafness  is  also  frequently  caused  by  con* 
sangninity  and  intermarriage  of  persons  congenitally  deaf* 
*  See  TrmsQclUms,  1S71,  p-  406 ;  lS7e«  p.  465, 


ive  m  one  way  or  another: 
108  idiotic,   38    insane,  60 

>rmed,  and  833  died  young. 

ent,  of  the  deaf,  5  per  rent. 
^ent.    of  the  idiotic   in    the 


Dr.  Betnis,  of  the  United  States,  reported  to  the  American 
Hedical  Association  some  few  years  back,  that  having  examined 
ito  the  result  of  833  marriages  of  consanguiaity  he  found  the 
lumber  of  oftspring  to  be  3,942.     Of  these,  1,184  were  defec- 

145  deaf  and  dumb,  85    blind, 
epileptic,  300  scrofulous,  98  de- 
He  estimates  that  over  10  per 
of  the  blind,  and  nearly  15  per 
State  institutions  of  the    United 
itates  result  from  the  intermarriage  of  blood  relatione. 

Some   curious   instances    of    hereditary   transmission    are 

^ihown    in    a   pamphlet   by    Dn   Buxton,   late   of    Liverpool, 

entitled  *  An    Inquiry    into   tlie   causes  of   Deaf   Dumbness, 

:)ngenital  and   acquired.*      In  some   instances   the   affliction 

passes  over  one  generation  to  appear  in  the  next.     In  one  case 

mother  of  three  mute  children,  though  she  hei-self  heard, 

Iwas  the  daughter  of  a  mute;  the  grandfather,  though  his  own 

[clnldren  heard  perfectly,  was  one  of  eiglit  deaf  mutes  out  of 

I  ft  family  of  sixteen.      In  another  case,  four  out  of  a  family  of 

eight  were  born  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.,  three  females  and   one 

male.       One  of  these  deaf  women  being  married  to  a  hearing 

man  had  two  hearing  daughters,  each  of  whom  by  a  hearing 

;  husband  became  the  mother  of  a  deaf  sou. 

Deafness  being  merely  an  affection  of  the  auditor}^  appa- 
ratus, does  not  prevent  the  vocal  articulating  organs  from 
working.  Hearing  children  leani  to  talk  by  listening  to  those 
about  them  and  trying  to  imitate  their  speech.  Deaf 
children  learn  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch.  Organic 
(iiimbness  can  only  arise  from  injury  to  the  facial,  lingual, 
and  laryngeal  nerves  and  muscles.  Such  injury  does  not 
occur  in  infancy,  but  may  arise  in  mature  years  from  paralysis. 
The  deaf  born  child  always  possesses  voice  and  uses  it  at  first, 
and  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  hearing  child.  Through 
ignorance  this  voice  is  not  cultivated  and  trained,  and  very 
often  from  not  being  exercised  dies  away,  and  we  have  what  is 
usually  termed  dumbness. 

The  German  system  (which  has  been  practised  in  Germany 

since  1778,  when  Samuel  Heinicke  started  the  first  school  at 

Leipsic)  teaches  all  its  pupils  to  use  sfMiken  language  as  their 

ordinary  means  of  communication  through  life.     All  may  be 

taught  except  those  afflicted  with  defective  brain-power,  blind- 

tuess  or  imperfect  vision,  cleft  palate  and  any  other  defect  which 

[would  interfere  with  the   education   of  a    hearing  child.     In 

rteaching     articulation    and    lip- reading,   reading    and    writing 

proceed  immediately  and  equally  for  the  first  year ;  very  little 
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language  is  att^rapted  beyond  a  few  simple  seotences.     This 

•lone  in  order  that  the  chikre  attention  ehall  not  be  *]^ 
from  the  first  important  principle  of  the  system,  viz.,  to  t 
pupil  to  utter  quietly  and  distinctly  any  ordinary  conibinatitu 
of  sounds  that  may  be  sjK^ken  by  the  teacher  or  other  per«ot! 
W^hen    this  jK)wer  has  been  rained,  language  is  commence ' 
About  eifjht  years  •  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen)  ar 
considered^  at  the  least,  requisite  for  turning  out  a  pupil  whij 
shall  be  able   to  converse   readily    with    8t rangers   in    spoken 
hingaage,  these  latter  must  naturally  take  the  trouble  to  spea 
]rlainly    and   somewhat    slowly,   allowing  a  good  view  oi  th 
mouth  to  be  had.     The  German  system  excludes  signs  and  th 
hand  alphabet  completely.      It  benefits  the  health,  disposition 
and  appearance.     The  pupil  of  the  French  system,  on  the  oihe^ 
band»  has  a  strong  tendency  to  chest  disease  in  consequence  > 
not  using  the  lungs  freely.     Dr.  Symes  Thompson  observed  i 
in  his  experience  at  the  hospital  for  consumptives,  Bromptoa 
In  order  to  prevent  the  congenitally  deaf  intermarr^ang,  you 
must  keep  them  apart.     In  order  t(3  do  this  you  mui^t  teach] 
them  to  talk  and  mix  with  the  hearing  world.     This  is  the  aim' 
of  the  German  sy>^tera. 

The   pressing   want   now    is    for  trained    teachers.      The 
Society  for  Training  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  and  Promotion  of  ] 
the  German  system  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  In     ■        rned 
their  college  at  Ealing,  W.,  and  this  work  is  being  rily 

carried  on.  Most  civilised  countries  except  England  undertake 
that  all  their  deaf  shall  be  instructed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tlii! 
England  will  soon  follow  their  example^  and  teach  them  sim 
on  the  best  method,  viz.^  the  German,  which  helps  them  to 
human  speech. 

Major  Baknard  read  a  Paper  on  *  Science  Teaching  in  I 
Schools,'  *  He  admitted  that,  of  late  years,  considerable  pn*- 
gress  had  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  science,  but  irtill 
complained  that  there  were  not  many  schools  whose  managers 
could  say  that,  in  their  curriculum,  it  received  equal  eo* 
couragement  with  living  or  dead  languages.  As  an  instance, 
he  referred  to  the  regulations  under  which  admission  w^ 
obtained  to  the  Royal  Engineering  College  at  Coopers  HiU, 
and  expressed  his  inability  to  guess  at  any  reason  for  the 
restriction  tliey  imposed  on  science,  and  not  upon  any  other 
class  of  subjects,  unless  it  were  a  jealousy  of  science,  ftiwi  I 
dread  lest  lads,  in  whose  training  science  had  been  the  prind- 
I  Se«  TVmnciions,  1872,  p.  279. 
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pal  feature^  should  cany  the  day  against  the  students  of 
tankages. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  true  position  which  science  ought  to 
occupy  in  a  school  curriculum,  the  subjects  to  be  studied 
until  a  lad  passed  to  the  University,  or  entered  life,  divided 
themselves  practically  into  five  groups,  viz.: — (1)  Dead  lan- 
guages, with  literature  and  history  ;  (2)  Living  languages,  also 
with  literature  and  history;  (3)  Mathematics;  (4)  Science: 
and  (5)  Art.  No  education  could  be  considered  truly  liberal 
in  which  any  one  of  those  five  groups  was  neglected  ;  but  how 
few  schools  carried  out  any  such  scheme  1  It  was  continually 
found  that  lads  of  eighteen  years  of  age  who  had  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin,  and  perhaps  some 
masterpieces  of  English  literature,  had  still  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  their  acquaintance  with  science 
was  absolutely  niL 

With  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  time,  less  than  one 
hour  out  of  every  ten  should  never  be  allotted  to  science.  If 
art  claimed  another  hour,  and  mathematics  two  hours,  there 
would  still  remain  six  for  languages.  It  might  be  admitted 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  the  classical  languages  to 
Buch  a  degree  of  perfection  as  is  now  done,  but  still  present 
modes  of  teaching  classics  were  not  so  near  perfection  that 
they  could  not  be  materially  accelerated.  If  a  lad  could  not 
read  the  works  of  Thucydides  easily,  he  might  perhaps  master 
one  or  two  less  difficult  works,  say  a  Book  or  two  of  Xeno- 
phon,  and  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek.  Such  a  standard 
in  Greek,  together  with  a  fair  amount  of  scientific  training, 
was  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  the  minutest  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature.  Whatever  their  direct  advantages,  classical 
studies  had  a  tendency  to  develop  a  leaning  on  authority,  a 
desire  for  imitation — to  check  all  self-relying  instincts,  and  in 
no  way  to  develop  observational  powers.  The  teaching  of 
science  would  act  in  direct  opposition  to  these  tendencies. 
From  his  first  lesson  to  his  last,  the  science  pupil  was  taught 
to  rely  mainly  upon  observation.  And  this  is  true  whatever 
be  the  branch  selected.  True,  the  pupil  is  continually  liable  to 
make  wrong  observations,  and  to  say  that  he  saw  what  he 
only  thought  he  saw.  And  the  habitual  correction  of  this 
fault  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  scientific  training. 
As  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  well  puts  it  in  his  Botany  Primer,  *  the 
pupil  may  well  afford  to  forget  all  the  botany  this  little  book 
teaches,  provided  only  he  retains  those  habits  which  it  in- 
culcates, of  observing  accurately,  reasoning  intelligently,  and 
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describing  what  he  has  aeen  more  methodically*  Rccuratelvi 
and  concisely  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done/  This  \i 
miii!  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  science  as  a  sabjccl 
of  instruction ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  set  up  t< 
balance  it  on  the  side  of  language  and  literature*  Scientific 
trainin«:  taught  it8  students  to  understand,  and  enabled  them 
t-o  master  the  difficulties  of  common  life. 

The  writer,  therefore,  claimed  for  science  (when  proper! j 
taught    by    observation   and    experiment,   and    by    reasoning 
based  thereon)  that  it  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  every 
school  cuniculum,  as  well  for  girls  as   for   boys,   in    viUag« 
schools  as  in  large  public  schools.     Scientific  teaching  shoulcl 
be    part   of  every   education  ;    and    that   general    proposition^ 
contendel  Major  Barnard,  needed  no  qualification  for  either 
age,  sex,  or  condition  of  life.     The  objection  as  to  bard  nauie^i, 
used   especially  in  botanical  science,  presented  no  real  diffi* 
culty  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  teacher.     It  was   no  mor^ 
an  objection  to  scientific  than  to  classical  teaching.     Persons 
often  said  they  could  not  learn  the  hard  names  of  botany,  and 
their  children  all  the  while  were  wearing  out  their  little  souk 
over   such    words   as  conjugation,  ablative,  absolute,   passive 
voice,  and  the  like,  to  which  not  one  boy  in  ^v^    attached 
any  meaning  whatever.     A  good  teacher  would  first  show  the 
thing,  its  use  and  its  structure,  and  then,  of  necessity,  teach 
Its  name. 

As  to  the  order  of  Introduction  of  each  science,  niooh 
variation  must  be  allowed  for  the  age  of  pupils,  and  llie 
capabilities  of  schools.  The  outlines  or  rudimentB  of  many 
branches  of  science  should  be  taught,  and  those  should  Iwr 
selected  for  further  development  for  which  the  school  has  atij 
s|iecial  facilities.  The  tastes  and  acquirements  of  individuil 
masters  must  always  be  an  important  factor  in  the  settleraent 
of  this  question.  In  all  cases  a  foundation  should  be  laid  by 
geography,  general  and  physical ;  then  chemistry  and  physic* 
should  follow ;  and  when  time  was  found  for  it,  classl6caiirry 
botany  should  be  introduced,  as  the  best  gateway  to  biological 
knowledge. 

The  Rev.  C.  Halfohd  Hawkinh,  Chaplain  of  Win- 
chester College,  read  a  Paper  '  On  the  Educational  Influence  of 
the  Drama.'  In  opening  the  subject  the  writer  referred  to 
three  facts  witnessing  to  the  value  of  the  drama: — L  The 
position  it  held  actually  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  theoretically 
in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and  the  Politeia  of  Aristotle,  t 
The  survival  of  the  drama  in  the  shape  of  the  mysteries  and 
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moralities  of  the  middle  ages.  3.  That  in  proportion  as  a 
nation  has  been  cultured  has  it  cherished  the  drama — e.ff., 
Greece  of  old,  and  Germany  of  to-day — and  note  the  fact  that 
in  Turkey  no  drama  exists.  Having  touched  on  the  effect  of 
the  drama  for  good  or  for  ill  on  the  young  in  age  or  intellect, 
and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  fact  that  the  stage  acted  most 
strongly  on  the  highest  and  lowest  classes,  he  deplored  the 
loss  of  tiie  culture  which  might  be  exerted  on  the  large  class 
between  these  two  extremes  by  the  side  influence  of  amuse- 
ments. He  next  dwelt  on  the  relation  a  well-regulated  theatre 
might  bear  to  a  public  school,  and  to  its  educational  influence 
in  a  large  town — especially  as  giving  training  in  elocution,  in 
tfie  study  of  character,  to  the  taste  and  to  the  imagination. 
Having  declared  his  conviction  that  a  well-regulated  national 
Aieatre  would  win  back  the  cultivated  classes,  and  add  to  their 
xefinement,  he  vindicated  the  use  of  amusement  as  a  means  of 
•ecuring.the  outposts  of  morality  and  refinement. 
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The  importance  of  Complete  Disinfection^  and  the  best 
of  providing  for  it  by  Sanitary  Authorities.     By  Wl^ 
Hardwicke,  M.D.,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex^ 

rE  main  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  point  out  the 
that  exist  in  various  places  of  canying  out  the  r 
mendations  and  future  improvements  which  may  be  a^ 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  rooms,  articles  of  ck 
bedding,  linen,  carpets,  curtains,  and  articles  that  are 
to  become  contaoiinated  by  infection,  and  whether  there  i 
be  additional  public  or*  private  resources  employed  to 
out  this  provision  of  the  Sanitary  and  Public  Health 
My  remarks  are  based  upon  an  eight  years'  expel 
gained  whilst  a  former  medical  oflScer  of  health  in  a  ~ 
politan  parish  of  100,000  population,  and  upon  obsei 
which  I  have  to  witness  daily  in  the  large  parishes 
Pancras,  St.  Marylebone,  Islington  and  ClerkenwelL  Alth 
much  has  been  done  during  the  last  ten  years  to  ed 
public  opinion,  and  although  sanitary  authorities  have  atten 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  disease  in  their  n 
yet  such  efforts  have  been  very  insignificant  in  compt 
with  what  is  required  to  check  the  fatal  and  disastrous  rt 
of  epidemic  poisons.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
epidemic  and  zymotic  forms  of  disease  destroy  annually 
three  to  ten  persons  out  of  every  thousand  Uving  withii 
range  of  their  operations,  that  frequently  in  the  mortalit 
turns  they  are  accountable  for  one-fourth  of  all  the  di 
annually  occurring  in  a  town  or  country  district,  and  that 
spare  neither  age  nor  rank ;  further,  they  are  to  a  great  e] 
considered  as  preventible  diseases. 

»  See  Tramaetums,  1874,  pp.  708,  760. 
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The  importance  of  Complete  Disinfectiony  and  the  best  meant  • 
of  proviiUng  for  it  bt/  Sanitary  Authorities,      By  WiLLUJI 
Hardwicke,  M.D,,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex, 

rE  main  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  point  out  the 
that  exist  in  various  places  of  carrying  out  the 
mendations  and  future  improvements  which  may  be 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting  rooms,  articles  of  clot 
beddingy  Ikien,  carpets,  curtains,  and  articles  that  are  li 
to  become  contaminated  by  infection^  and  whether  there  si 
be  additional  public  or*  private  resources  employed  to 
out  this  provision  of  the  Sanitary  and  Public  Health 
My  remarks  are  baaed  upon  an  eight  years'  exper 
trained  whilst  a  former  medical  officer  of  health  in  a  Mc 
politan  parish  of  100,000  population,  and  upon  observation 
which  I  have  to  witness  daily  in  the  large  parishes  of  ^ 
Pancras,  St.  Marylebone,  Islington  and  ClerkenwelL  Altho 
much  has  been  done  during  the  last  ten  years  to  edo 
public  opinion,  and  although  sanitary  authorities  have  attemii 
to  prevent  tlie  spreading  of  infectious  disease  in  their  ms 
yet  such  efforts  have  been  very  insignificant  in  compari 
with  what  is  required  to  check  the  fatal  and  disastrous  resn 
of  epidemic  poisons.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
epidemic  and  zymotic  forms  of  disease  destroy  annually  fn 
three  to  ten  persons  out  of  every  thousand  living  within  i 
range  of  their  operations,  that  frequently  in  the  mortality  r^l 
turns  they  are  accountable  for  one-fourth  of  all  the  deathaj 
annually  occurring  in  a  towTi  or  country  district,  and  that  they  j 
spare  neither  age  nor  rank ;  further,  they  are  to  a  great  extend 
considered  as  preventible  diseases, 

»  S««  TttLnvutiemi,  1S74,  pp.  708,  760. 
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The  importance  of  Complete  Disinfection^  and  the  best  meanif 
of  pnividitig  for  it  bt/  Sanitary  Authorities,  By  WiLLIAM 
Hardwicke,  M.D.,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex, 

rnUE  main  object  of  this  Paper  ig  to  point  ont  the  me^is 
X      that  exist   in  various  places  of  carrying  out  the  recom* 
mendations  and  future  improvements  which  may  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting    rooms,  articles   of  clothings 
bedding,  linen^  carpets,  curtains,  and  articles  that  are  likely 
to  become  contaminated  by  infectioo,  and  whether  there  should  i 
be   additional  public  or  private  resources  employed  to  carry 
out  this  provision  of  the    Sanitary  and  Public    Health    Act. 
My   remarks   are   based    upon   an    eight    years'    experienoei 
trained  whilst  a  former  medical  ofiScer  of  health  in  a   Metro- 1 
politan  parish  of  100,000  population,  and  upon  observatioiiS 
which  I  have  to  witnesa  daily  in  the  large  parishes  of  St^ 
Pancras,  St.  Mar}debone,  Islington  and  ClerkenwelL  Although] 
much  has    been  done   during   the  last  ten   years  to  educate  | 
public  opinion,  and  although  sanitary  authorities  have  attempted  J 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  disease  in  their  midst,! 
yet    such  efforts  have  been  very  insignilicant    in  comparison] 
with  what  is  required  to  check  the  fatal  and  dLsastrous  results] 
of  epidemic  i>oisone.     We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  these] 
epidemic  and  zymotic  forms  of  disease  destroy  annually  from  I 
three   to  ten  persons  out  of  every  thousand  living  within  thej 
range  of  their  operations,  that  frequently  in  the  mortality  re-j 
turns  they  arc  accountable  for  one-fourth  of  all  the  death&l 
annually  occurring  in  a  town  or  country  district,  and  that  theyl 
spare  neither  age  nor  rank ;  further,  they  are  to  a  great  extent! 
considered  as  preventible  diseases. 

1  See  Tramacticms,  1874»  pp,  708,  750. 
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-let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  desiderata  affecting  the 
iff  of  officials  of  most  towns  or  districts  in  any  organisation 
the  sanitary  authorities ;  in  other  words,  what  more  can  be 
tne  for  the  removal,  isolation  and  disinfection  of  persons 
ifferingy  and  liable  to  affect  others  with,  grave  infectious 
leases*  I  will  not  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present 
ire,  but  rather  of  the  mode  of  getting  them  well  and  uni- 
rsally  carried  out  The  defects  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
rmissive  character  (not  being  compulsory)  of  their  operations 
pU  sanitiiry  areas  alike  throughout  the  kingdom. 
f  I  would  wish  to  confine  my  observations  to  three  points  of 
litary  law.  ( 1 )  We  must  insist  upon  a  compulsory  registration 
infectious  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  (2)  We  must  insist 
iHi  compulsory  isolation  and  disinfection,  and  removal  of 
lient^  suffering  from  any  dangerous  contagious  disease,  under 
Be  regulations  and  bye-laws.  (3)  We  must  insist  upon  ih^ 
DQpulsory  establishment  of  convenient  and  proper  places^ 
ospital  or  other  accommodations)  for  the  reception  of  patients 
BTering  from  contagious  and  infectious  maladies,  and  also  of 
Uic  disinfecting  establishments, 

■All  these  demands  admit  of  being  better  appreciated,  and 
■e  efficiently  carried  out  by  sanitary  authorities,  whether  they 
corporations,  vestries  or  local  boards,  poor  law  guardians  or 
ban  rural  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  first — the  registration  of  epidemic  in- 
^ous  diseases — everything  coming  under  this  head  has  been 
jquently  debated,  and  the  final  result  after  many  years  of 
Dsideration  by  all  parties  concerned  is  the  resolution  agreed 
ion  by  the  Council  of  this  Association,  and  endorsed  by  the 
isociation  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  to  the  following 
feet,  viz : — 

PI )  Whenever  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs,  it  should 
lie  legal  duty  of  the  householder  or  the  person  in  charge  of 
case  to  report  the  fact  to  the  sanitary  authority  without 
lay. 
(2)  That  it  should  be  the  legal  duty  of  every  medical 
titioner  in  attendance  upon  any  case  of  infectious  disease 
^ve  immediate  information  in  writing  respecting  its  nature, 
lie  occupier  or  other  person  responsible  for  reporting  to  the 

nry  authority. 

What  happens  whilst  we  are  without  a  national  registration 
'  epidemic  disease  to  show  its  seat  and  origin  ?  Medical  men. 
Beers  of  public  health,  and  others  are  powerless  until  it  is 
o  late,  to  avert  danger,  to  set  on  foot  complete  measures  for 
nfection.     Complete  disinfection  has  now  to  contend  against 
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this  radical  defect^  and  it  would  be  wise  if  all  sanitary  author 
ties  were  to  press  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
cea^ity  of  embodying  in  the  next  Sanitary  Amendment 
the  resolutions    just  referred  to.      The    Bolton    Cor|K>nitic  _ 
assisted  by  their  medical  officer  of  healthy  Dr.  Sergiint,  hare 
set  a  noble    example.       In    their   Improvement  Act  of  hst 
Session,  they  have  obtained    compulsory  powers   to   register 
early  information  respecting   any    epidemic  malady  which  19 
known  to  or  likely  to  affect  the  occupier  or  anyone  resicl 
in  the  same  house.     They  have  also  agreed  to  pay  the  meilic 
attendant  for  any  certificate  which  he  may  be  called  uiK>n 
sign  to  that  effect.     The  greatest  honour  is  reflected  upon 
Corjxjration   of  Bolton    by   this  enlightened  view   of   pnbli 
interests,  and  by  this  bold  course  which  they  have  inaugurated^ 
It  is  to  be    hoped    that  opposition  will  not  come   finst  firum 
medical  men.     For  should  a  medical  man  be  the  first  to  an* 
uounce  the  unwelcome  visitor,  he  runs  some  risk  by  making  it 
public  of  being  accused  of  doing  mischief.     I  have  known  caaet 
where  the  medical  man  in  attendance  has  refused  to  take  way 
part  in  reporting  an  infectious  one,  lest   the  sanitftry  offieer 
should  interfere  and  perhaps  insist   upon  the  removal  of  kk 
patient  to  a  hospital.     The  course  we  propose  to  take  in  roed» 
dling  with  private  rights  is  mild  in  comparison  with  what  ima 
been  suggested  by  others,  and  which  is  actually  done  in  some 
States  of  America  and  in  Holland,  viz. : — to  affix  a  card  on  ch 
door  of  the  room  or  infected  house  *  Small   Pox  is  here>'  ( 
*  Scarlet  Fever  is  here,'  and  even  other  plans  have  been  1 
gested  calculated  to  inflict  injury  or  stigma  u[>on  the  proprietor^ 
of  the  house  which  might  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  his  basioes 
or  shop;  but  our  plan  may  be  worked  privately  and  withoati 
public  exposure,  and  is  nothing  beyond  what  is  demanded  fori 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety, 

I  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  part  of  tb§j 
subject  did  I  not  consider  it  a  fundamental  point  in  canyii^j 
out  disinfection  with  any  pretence  of  completeness* 

This  primary  difficulty  being  granted  we  may  come  to  tbe  I 
second  part  of  the  question,  viz: — the  disinfection  of  rooms*  [ 
articles  contained  therein,  with  the  isolation  of  the  patieDt,of 
the  additional  step  to  complete  the  work,  viz* :  removal  to « 
hospital.     Unless  the  medical  attendant  works  in  harmony  with 
the  sanitary  staff,  and  agrees  to  see  that  the  disinfection  i^  fiiDj 
attended  to  and  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  offie 
health  or  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  district,  nothing  comp 
or  satisfactory  will  be  done  in  many  of  the  houses  of  the  l 
but  non-pauper  class*     The  extreme  apathy  and  indiffere 
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the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  society  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
the«e  diseases  at  their  epidemic  centres  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
and  will  only  be  remedied  by  education.  This  laxity  is  per- 
haps the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  and  severity  of  epidemicf*. 
The  working  clafises  visit  each  other  freely  during  an  epidemic 
BoaaoDt  and  even  whilst  a  patient  is  ill  m  a  house  or  room,  and 
Ilia  elothing  are  saturated  with  the  poison.  Their  children  are 
allowed  to  go  to  school  (not  so  much  since  the  School  Board 
h  Mrs  became  aware  of  the  danger).  Feasts  and  faii-s, 
.  Irish  wakes  and  gatherings,  are  fruitful  sources  for 
iiitnbuting  epidemic  disease.  No  steps  are  taken  to  warn 
eo}>le  tliat  an  epidemic  exists  in  towns  where  it  may  be  easily 
lUght,  and  spread  to  other  places  free  from  such  diseases^ 
t  would  astonish  you  all,  says  Dr.  Haviland,  if  we  were  to  re- 
te  the  facts  about  the  distribution  of  sraall-pox  and  scarlet 
fever  from  epidemic  causes  throughout  the  country,  such  as  for 
London,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns  in  the  Kingdom, 
He  has  veiy  recently  shown  how  fairs,  feasts,  gatherings,  and 
holidays  act  in  spreading  from  one  parish  to  another,  or  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  a  contagious  malady  that  did  not  exist  in 
many  towns  or  villages  prior  to  their  having  taken  plac?e  and 
until  it  was  imparted  from  a  well-known  centre  of  infection. 
The  practical  result  of  this  is  not  that  such  fairs,  feasts, 
^.,  should  be  altogether  prohibited,  but  that  sanitary  officers 
ould  declare  the  danger,  and  warn  the  public  of  it,  so  that 
active  means  might  be  taken,  and  so  that  as  little  risk  of  ex- 
posure as  possible  may  occur. 

No  complete  cleansing  and  disinfection  can  be  done  without 
good  hospital  accommodation  for  a  non-pauper  class  of  persons, 
inasmuch  as  the  rooms,  walls,  paper  of  walls,  and  floor  boards, 
cannot  without  entire  removal  be  eifectually  disinfected  by  sul- 
phur or  chlorine.  This  is  essential  before  the  sanitary  officer 
can  commence  his  duties,  give  his  orders,  and  direct  to  what 
extent  disinfection  shall  be  carried  out;  what  articles  muat  be 
sent  away  to  be  cleansed  and  purified ;  what  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  perhaps  paid  for  by  the  local  authorities. 

Independently  of  the  dbinfection  of  the  room  or  house,  there 
now  comes  before  us  the  most  difficult  question  in  sanitary 
work  :  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  patient  ar^ainst  his  will  or  that 
of  his  friends.  What  should  be  done  ?  The  place  of  removal 
— the  hospital  or  workhouse — ^may  be  objectionable  to  a  poor 
but  not  pauper  patient;  the  vehicle  for  his  removal  may  be 
unfit,  or  badly  managed ;  a  pauper  ambulance  or  cab  refjuires 
to  be  carefully  disinfected  after  such  use  to  avoid  mischief; 
owing  perhaps  to  an  imperfect  and   discourteous  manner  of 
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The  importance  of  Complete  Disinfection^  and  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  it  by  Sanitary  Authorities.  By  WiLLlAM 
Hardwicke,  M.D.,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 

rE  main  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  point  out  the  means 
that  exist   in  various  places  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations and  future  improvements  which  may  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting    rooms,  articles   of  clothing, 
bedding,  linen,  carpets,  curtains,  and  articles  that  are  likefy 
to  become  contaminated  by  infection,  and  whether  there  should 
be   additional  public  or*  private  resources  employed  to  carry 
out  this  provision  of  the   Sanitary  and  Pubhc   Health   Act 
My   remarks   are   based    upon   an    eight    years'   experience 
gained  whilst  a  former  medical  officer  of  health  in  a  Metro- 
politan parish  of  100,000  population,  and  upon  observations 
which  I  have  to  witness  daily  in  the  large  parishes  of  St. 
Pancras,  St.  Marylebone,  Islington  and  Clerkenwell.  Although 
much  has    been  done   during   the  last  ten   years  to  educate 
public  opinion,  and  although  sanitary  authorities  have  attempted 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  disease  in  their  midst, 
yet   such  efforts  have  been  very  insignificant   in  comparison 
with  what  is  required  to  check  die  fatal  and  disastrous  results 
of  epidemic  poisons.     We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  these 
epidemic  and  zymotic  forms  of  disease  destroy  annually  from 
three  to  ten  persons  out  of  every  thousand  Uving  within  the 
range  of  their  operations,  that  frequently  in  the  mortality  re- 
turns they  are  accountable  for  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths 
annually  occurring  in  a  town  or  country  district,  and  that  they 
spare  neither  age  nor  rank ;  further,  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
considered  as  preventible  diseases. 

1  See  Tramaetions,  1874,  pp.  708,  750. 
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It  the  contaffia^  and  endangers  other  households.  No  doubt  in 
most  instances  the  linen  is  believed  to  have  been  disinfected  by 
chlorine,  Condy,  &c.  I  have  always  in  my  early  reports  to  the 
Paddington  Vestry  maintained  that  a  public  place  for  the  wash- 
ing of  infected  linen  should  be  provided  ia  common  with  the 
di^nfecting  establishmeDt,  and  should  be  an  essential  part  of  it 
This  is  still  more  necessary  in  towns  where  public  baths  and 
w&gihhouses  are  provided  in  order  to  avoid  anyone  taking  in- 
fected linen  into  the  same,  which  would  bring  into  disreputo 
^ese  useful  institutions.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr, 
Bridgeman,  architect,  I  am  enabled  to  present  a  plan  for  a 
building  properly  constructed  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  experience 
can  guide  us,  on  a  moderate  scale,  the  dLsinfection  and  cleansing 
of  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture— such  as  would  be  suit- 
able for  a  town  of  moderate  size  (see  Diagram).  I  entertain  a 
belief  that  such  an  establishment  ia  urgently  required  every- 
where, and  if  made  publicly  known  would  be  resorted  to  by  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  inJling  to  pay  for  its  use,  and  which 
pecuniary  returns  would  subslantiaJir/  aid,  if  not  pay  its  ex 
penses.     But  it  should  be  compulsory  to  carry  out  the  clauses 

[of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  and  Public  Health  Act  of  1872. 
The  building  conBists  of  a  receiving  room  with  an  office ; 
IB  the  adjoining  room  is  an  apparatus  or  furnace  for  heating  the 
drying  closet  and  disinfecting  oven  ;  near  this  is  an  oven  or 
air-tight  chamber^  capable  of  being  heated  by  the  same  means 
to  a  temperature  of  300"* ;  also  a  drying  closet  similarly  heated, 
whose  panels  are  so  adjusted  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  so  that  linen  may  be  hung  on  them  for  drying. 
There  must  also  be  a  room  %vith  conveniences  for  washing  and 
boilii^  clothes.  In  the  plans  presented  accommodation  is  also 
provided  for  residence,  although  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  scheme.  There  should  be  a  copper  boiler,  or  vat,  in  which 
water  is  made  to  boil  by  a  jet  of  ateam  from  the  steam  boiler, 
■ad  over  it  should  be  hung  a  tray,  or  cage,  capable  of  being 
lowered  by  a  chain  or  pulley  into  the  vat.  This  tray  will  be 
charged  with  the  wet  linen,  or  things  to  be  strained  or  boiled 
ia  the  water  impregnated  with  some  disinfecting  agent,  A 
stating  drying  machine,  and  perha[)S  a  mangle  with  con- 
lenience  for  ironing,  should  he  supplied.  It  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  tall  chimney  to  take  away  the  effluvia,  and 
bto  which  smoke  from  the  furnace,  hot  air  flue  and  disinfecting 
chamber  should  be  carried  from  the  oven.  The  smoke  and 
effluvia  must  be  entirely  carried  off.  I  have  also  recommended 
a  store-rcx>m  for  disinfectants.  In  my  opinion  this  establish- 
ment would  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  the  fever 
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Let  D9  confine  our  attention  to  the  desiderata  affecting  the 
staff  of  officials  of  most  towns  or  districts  in  any  organisation 
of  the  sanitary  authorities ;  in  other  words,  what  more  can  be 
done  for  the  removal,  isolation  and  disinfection  of  persona 
suffering,  and  liable  to  affect  others  with,  grave  infectious 
liaeades.  I  will  not  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present 
aw»,  but  rather  of  the  mode  of  getting  thera  well  and  uni- 
reiBally  carried  out.  The  defects  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
'  sive  character  (not  being  compulsory)  of  their  operations 
in  all  sanitary  areas  alike  throughout  the  kingdom, 

I  would  wish  to  confine  my  observations  to  three  points  of 

^sanitary  law.  ( 1 )  We  must  insist  upon  a  compulsory  registration 

of  infectious  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  (2)  We  must  insist 

upon   compulsory   isolation  and  disinfection,  and    removal    of 

[patients  suffering  from  any  dangerous  contagious  disease,  under 

I  wise  regulations  and  bye  Jaws,     (3)  We  must  insist  upon  the 

compulsory  establishment   of  convenient   and   jiroper  places, 

[(hospital  or  other  accommodations)  for  the  reception  of  patients 

sufiering  from  contagious  and  infectious  maladies^  and  also  oi 

public  disinfecting  establishments. 

All  these  demands  admit  of  being  better  appreciated,  and 
liDore  efficiently  carried  out  by  sanitary  authorities,  whether  they 
Ibc  corporations,  vestries  or  local  boards,  poor  law  guardians  or 
rban  rural  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  first— the  registration  of  epidemic  in- 
fectious diseases — everything  coming  under  this  head  has  been 
[frequently  debated,  and  the  final  result  after  many  years  of 
Iconsideration  by  all  parties  concerned  is  the  resolution  agreed 
on  by  the  Council  of  this  Association,  and  endorsed  by  the 
mtion  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  to  the  following 
viz : — 

(1)  Whenever  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs,  it  should 
he  the  legal  duty  of  the  householder  or  the  person  in  charge  of 
tl»e  case  to  report  the  fact  to  the  sanitary  authority  without 
•delay. 

(2)  That  it  should  be  the  legal  duty  of  every  medical 
prftctitioner  in  attendance  upon  any  case  of  infectious  disease 
it)  give  immediate  information  in  writing  respecting  its  nature, 
to  the  occupier  or  other  person  respi>nsible  for  reporting  to  the 
Military  authority. 

AVhat  happens  whilst  we  are  without  a  national  registration 
y4i  epidemic  disease  to  show  its  seat  and  origin  ?  Medical  men, 
Icfficers  of  public  health,  and  others  are  powerless  until  it  is 
l<!K)late,  to  avert  danger,  to  set  on  foot  complete  measures  for 
tfection.  Complete  disinfection  has  now  to  contend  against 
9  a  a 
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this  radical  defect,  and  it  would  be  wise  if  all  sanitary  antliari- 
ties  were  to  press  upon  the  Local  Governnient  Board  the  oe* 
cessity  of  embodying  in  the  next  Sanitary  Amendment  Atrt 
the  resolutions   just  referred  to.      The   Bolton    Cor[>oration, 
assisted  by  their  medical  officer  of  health.  Dr.  Sergant,  have 
set   a   noble   example.      In   their   Improvement  Act   of  hutt 
Session^  they  have  obtained  compulsory  powers  to   register 
early  information   respecting   any    epidemic   malady  which  ij» 
known  to  or  likely  to  afl'ect  the  occupier  or  anyone  residing 
ill  the  same  house.     They  have  also  agreed  to  pay  the  tnedical 
attendant  for  any  certificate  which  he  may  be  called  nj»on  to 
sign  to  that  effect.     The  greatest  honour  is  reflected  ujwn  the 
Corporation    of  Bolton   by    this  enlightened  view   of  public 
interests,  and  by  this  bold  course  which  they  have  inauguratisd. 
It  is  to  be    hoped    that  opposition  will   not  come  first  from 
medical  men.     For  should  a  medical  man  be  the  first  to  an- 
nounce the  unwelcome  visitor,  he  runs  some  risk  by  matdrig  it 
public  of  be'mg  accused  of  doing  mischief*     I  have  known  cases 
where  the  medical  man  in  attendance  has  refused  to  take  nij 
part  in  reporting  an  infectious  one,  lest   the  sanitary  officer 
should  interfere  and  perhaps  insist   upon  the  removal  of  his 
patient  to  a  hospital.     The  course  we  propose  to  take  in  mat 
dling  with  private  rights  is  mild  in  comparison  with  what  ha» 
been  suggested  by  others*  and  which  is  actually  done  in  some 
States  of  America  and  in  Holland,  viz. :— to  affix  a  card  on  the 
door  of  the  room  or  infected  house  '  Small  Pox  is  here,*  or 
*  Scarlet  Fever  is  here,'  and  even  other  plans  have  been  nig* 
gested  calculated  to  inflict  injury  or  stigma  upon  the  pr 
of  the  house  which  might  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  his  bus 
or  shop ;  but  our  plan  may  be  worked  privately  and  witha 
public  exposure,  and  is  nothing  beyond  what  is  demanded  foj 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety, 

I    would    not   have   dwelt   so   long  upon  this  part  of  \ 
subject  did  I  not  consider  it  a  fundamental  point  in  carryii^ 
out  disinfection  with  any  pretence  of  completeness. 

This  primary  difficulty  being  granted  we  may  come  to  tkflj 
second  part  of  the  question,  viz: — the  disinfection  of  roomi J 
articles  contained  therein,  with  the  isolation  of  the  patient,  or  j 
the  additional  step  to  complete  the  work,  viz, ;  removal  to  i  ( 
hospital.  Unless  the  medical  attendant  works  in  harmony  witli  i 
the  sanitary  staff,  and  agrees  to  see  that  the  disinfection  is  fuflf , 
attended  to  and  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  of 
health  or  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  district,  nothing  complfltej 
or  satisfactory  will  be  done  in  many  of  the  houses  m  the  | 
but  non-pauper  class.     The  extreme  apathy  and  indiffiB 
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the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  society  to  stop  the  ravages  of 

di^ease^  at  their  epidemic  centres  is  much  to  be  deplored, 

d  will  only  be  remedied  by  education*     This  laxity  is  per- 

die  chief  cause  of  the  increase  and  severity  of  epidemics. 

The  working  classes  visit  each  other  freely  during  an  epidemic 

season,  and  even  whilst  a  patient  is  ill  in  a  house  or  room,  and 

his  clothing  are  saturated  with  the  i>oison.     Their  children  are 

allowed  to  go  to  school  (not  so  much  since  the  School  Board 

inspectors  became  aware  of  the  danger).      Feasts  and  fairs, 

holidays^  Irish  wakes  and  gatherings,  are  fruitful  sources  for 

"  tributing  epidemic  disease.      No  steps  are   taken  to  warn 

eople  tliat  an  epidemic  exists  in  towns  where  it  may  be  easily 

caught,  and   spread  to  other  places  free  from  such  diseases. 

It  would  astonish  you  all,  eays  Dr.  Haviland,  if  we  were  to  re- 

,t€  the  facts  about  the  distribution  of  small-pox  and  scarlet 

fever  from  epidemic  causes  throughout  the  country,  such  as  for 

Liondon,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns  in  the  Kingdom, 

"e  has  very  recently  shown   how  fairs,  feasts,  gatherings,  and 

lolidays  act  in  spreading  from  one  parish  to  another,  or  to  all 

ftarts  of  the  country,  a  contagious  malady  that  did  not  exist  in 

many  towns  or  villages  prior  to  their  having  taken  place  and 

until  it  was  imparted  from  a  well-kno^vii  centre  of  in  lection. 

The   practical  result  of  this  is  not  that  such  fairs,  feasts, 

•,  should  be  altogether  prohibited,  but  that  sanitary  officers 

ihould  declare  the  danger,  and  warn  the  public  of  it,  so  that 

ctive  means  might  be  taken,  and  so  that  as  little  risk  of  ex* 

ure  as  possible  may  occur. 

No  complete  cleansing  and  disinfection  can  be  done  without 
good  hospital  accommodation  for  a  non-pauper  class  of  persons, 
inasmuch  as  the  rooms,  walls,  paper  of  walls,  and  floor  boards, 
cannot  without  entire  removal  be  effectually  disinfected  by  sul- 
phur or  chlorine.  This  is  essential  before  the  sanitary  officer 
can  conunence  his  duties,  give  his  onlers,  and  direct  to  what 
extent  disinfection  shall  be  carried  out ;  what  articles  must  be 
sent  away  to  be  cleansed  and  purified ;  what  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  perhaps  paid  for  by  the  local  authorities. 

Independently  of  the  disinfection  of  the  room  or  house,  there 
now  comes  before  us  the  most  difficult  question  in  sanitary 
work  ;  \^z.,  the  removal  of  the  patient  against  his  will  or  that 
of  his  friends.  What  should  be  done?  The  place  of  removal 
— ^the  hospital  or  workhouse — may  be  objectionable  to  a  poor 
hut  not  pauper  patient;  the  vehicle  for  his  removal  may  be 
^K  unfit,  or  badly  managed;  a  pauper  ambulance  or  cab  requires 
^H  to  be  carefully  disinfected  after  such  use  to  avoid  mischief; 
^B  owing  perhaps  to  an  imperfect  and   discourteous   manner  of 
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making  tlie  appeal  for  removal,  a  patient  may  not  see  the  \_ 
for  the  same,  or  his  friends  might  object  to  the  proceedinga. 
Various  are  the  opinions  and  practices  that  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  removal, 

I  mention  this  to  remind  and  teach  sanitary  bodies  one 
practical  lesson,  viz.,  how  much  care  they  should  bestow  upon 
the  character  and  choice  of  the  inspectors  who  are  charged 
witli  carrying  out  these  operations  :  what  tact  and  sklTl,  what 
courage  with  kindness  they  must  possess,  what  danger  the] 
must  encounter  in  moving  and  carrying  out  from  their  beds  thfl 
sick  patients  who,  but  for  his  entreaties,  would  not  be  prevaUe " 
to  leave  home  and  family  (as  the  suffei*er  thinks)  to  die. 
the  ine^pectors  cannot  succeed  in  removal,  who  shall  do  the 
work?  Whether  the  removal  shall  be  done  vi  et  armis,  that 
is  by  force,  by  the  police  acting  under  an  order  from  a  magis»_ 
trate,  as  also  some  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  the  question  of  ex 
posure  to  contagion  by  neglect  of  jjersons,  I  leave  others  to  dii 
cuss,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  decide  in  what  manner  and 
what  extent  despotic  power  should  be  exercised  in  obstinate  \ 
iusals  which  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  our  sanitary  datie 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  experience  to  have  had  an  oflic 
who  possessed  marvellous  tact  for  his  work,  and  in  my 
he  has  succeeded  by  permasion  in  removing  upwards  of  300 
patients  to  hospitals  without  having  recourse  to  nrngistrate**! 
interference-  I  am  therefore  disinclined  to  sanction  forcil" 
means  until  others  are  proved  to  be  unlikely  to  sue 
where  they  do  not  do  so  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  offic 
charge  of  the  case^ 

The  other  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  compuboiyi 
powers  should  exist  for  pi-oviding  a  public  disinfecting  estab 
lishment.     It  should  be  legally  enforced,  not  left  to  chance,  at\ 
to  the  capric?ious  action  of  an  ignorant  majority  on  the  Sanitary  ' 
Council.     The  provision  we  have  in  London  and  in  most  larg^ 
towns  appears  to  me  to  be  miserably  below  the  requirements 
of  the  time,  and  the  work  of  disinlection  and  cleansing  tk 
infected  articles  very  imperfectly  done.     The  men  are  not  niJI 
paid,  not  well  looked  after,  and  not  sufficiently  intelligent  asd 
alive  to  the  object  and  advantages  sought  after.    Some  parishei 
have  not  any  disinfecting  place,  but  send  some  articles  away, 
and  destroy  others  of  trifling  value.   Some  have  erected  an  oven  ] 
or  hot  chamber,  to  which  the  bedding  and  linen  to  be  exposed 
to  heat  are  brought,     Frazer's  ovens  are  heated  by  coke,  and 
Levi's  by  gas,  both  of  which  are  in  general  use ;  but  what  1 
most  complain  of  is,  that  infected  linen  goes  to  washenvoraen 
residing  in  all  directions  of  a  town,  and,  therefore,  carries  witSo. 
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it  the  contaffia,  and  eEdangers  other  households.  No  doubt  in 
mo^t  instances  the  linen  is  believed  to  have  been  disinfected  b}^ 
chlorine,  Condy ,  &c.  I  have  always  in  my  early  reports  to  the 
Paddington  Vestry  maintained  that  a  public  place  for  the  wash- 
,  ing  of  infected  linen  should  be  provided  in  common  with  the 
Idifiinfecting  establishment,  and  should  be  an  essential  part  of  it 
iThis  is  still  more  necessary  in  towns  where  public  baths  and 
pwashhouses  are  provided  in  order  to  avoid  anyone  taking  in- 
fected linen  into  the  same,  which  would  bring  into  disreputo 
these  useful  institutiona.  Through  the  kiudness  of  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  architect,  I  am  enabled  to  present  a  plan  for  a 
building  properly  constructed  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  experience 
can  guide  us,  on  a  moderate  sc^de,  the  disinfection  and  cleansing 
of  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture — such  as  would  be  suit- 
able for  a  town  of  moderate  size  (see  Diagram),  I  entertain  a 
belief  that  such  an  establishment  is  urgently  required  evcry- 
where»  and  if  made  publicly  known  would  be  resorted  to  by  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  use,  and  which 
pecuniary  returns  would  suhstnntiaUy  aid,  if  not  pay  its  ex 
penses.  But  it  shauld  be  compulsory  to  cany  out  the  clauses 
of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  and  Public  Health  Act  of  1872. 

The  building  consists  of  a  receiving  room  with  an  office ; 
in  the  adjoining  room  is  an  apparatus  or  furnace  for  heating  the 
drying  closet  and  disinfecting  oven ;  near  tliis  is  an  oven  or 
air-tight  chamber,  capable  of  being  heated  by  the  same  means 
to  a  temperature  of  300^;  also  a  drying  closet  similarly  heated, 
whose  panels  are  so  adjusted  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  so  that  linen  may  be  hung  on  them  for  drying. 
There  must  also  be  a  room  with  conveniences  for  washing  and 
boiling  clothes.  In  the  plans  presented  accommodation  is  also 
provided  for  residence,  although  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  scheme.  There  should  be  a  copper  boiler,  or  vat,  in  which 
water  is  made  to  boil  by  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  steam  boiler, 
and  over  it  should  be  hung  a  tray,  or  cage,  capable  of  being 
lowered  by  a  chain  or  pulley  into  the  vat.  This  tray  will  be 
charged  with  the  wet  linen,  or  things  to  be  strained  or  boiled 
in  the  water  impregnated  with  some  disinfecting  i^ent.  A 
rotating  drying  machine,  and  perhaps  a  mangle  with  con- 
venience for  ironing,  should  be  supplied.  It  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  tall  chimney  to  take  away  the  effluvia,  and 
into  which  smoke  from  the  furnace,  hot  air  flue  and  disinfecting 
chamber  should  be  carried  fmm  the  oven.  The  smoke  and 
effluvia  must  be  entirely  carried  off.  I  have  also  recommended 
a  store-room  for  disinfectants.  In  my  opinion  this  establish- 
ment would  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  the  fever 
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carriage,  as  after  use  it  could  be  immediately  aired  and  disin- 
fected, and  before  again  being  employed  it  could  be  properly 
aired  and  ready  for  immediate  action,  which  is  not  g^ierally  now  ' 
the  ca^^e.     The  total  expenditure  for  fittings  will  not  exceed 
200/.  or  300L 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  a  public  disinfecting  I 
establishment,  I  consider  a  man  and  his  wife  sufficient  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  the  storei^   belonging  to  it,  and  they  ghould 
reside  near  the  spot  or  in  t}ie  building  itself.       There  would  be  i 
ample  work  to  occupy  both  of  them.     The  man  would  have  to  I 
manage  the  email  steam  boiler  and  furnace,  and  the  oven  or  hot  I 
air  chamber  would  also  require  looking  after,  and  even  other 
apparatus  would  have  to  be  kept  in  proper  order.     They  would 
have  to  receive,  give  vouchers,  and  engage  to  return  in  a  ^ven 
time,  all  articles,  clothes,  bedding,  linen,  &c,»  committed  to  them, 
and  to  receive  and  give  an  ac^^ount  of  money  received  for  the 
disinfecting  or  for  the  use  of  the  hot  closet  or  washing-room. 

The  duties  to  be  perfoiTued  in  the  eBtablishment  would 
consist  in  the  purification  and  exposure  to  heat  of  beddiogy 
mattresses,  washing  of  sheets,  linen,  &c. ;    in  addition  to  ikm 
the  same  man  or  woman  might  be  sent  to  private  houses  toj 
disinfect  them  when  the  same  has  been  ordered  by  the  medical  j 
officer  or  the  inspector  of  nuisances  in  accordance  with  Section  j 
22  of  the    Sainit-ary   Act  of  1866,      Such  orders  cannot  be 
effectually  carried  out  by  private  means.     In  some  instances  a 
special  payment  might  be  demanded  if  the  duty  be  not  ordered  j 
to  be  gratuitously  performed  by  the  Public  Health  Authority. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  and  a  real  economy  for  parish 
authorities    to  employ   oceasionally    one  or  two  women  with 
brushes,  soap,  and  soda,  &c.,  for  washing  rooms,  stairs,  and 
passages,  where  persons  are  found  living  in  a  room  with  an 
infecting  disease,  and  are  too  poor  to  get  sufficient  warm  water, 
soap,  soda,  brushes,  &c-    Failing  such  a  resource  disinfection  is 
badly  done» 

A  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  a  good  site  &r 
a  public  disinfecting  establishment,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
building  used  for  objectionable  or  dangerous  purposes.  It 
should  not  be  nearer  than  50  to  100  feet  to  any  inhabited 
house^ — if  possible  it  should  be  away  in  the  fields. 

As  to  the  method  of  charging  for  the  disinfection  of  articles 
brought  to  the  establishment,  I  would  suggest  a  tariff  regulated 
by  the  estimated  value  of  the  articles  themselves.  Thus  articles 
of  value  under  5s.  at  2r/.  each,  articles  of  the  value  of  5s,  or  i 
under  20s.,  at  6ff.  each,  articles  of  a  value  upwards  of  20j.  ai 
is,  each.     Thus  small  linen  articles  and  wearing  apparel  woulil 
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(L  each,  or  even  \d, ;  sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes,  &c*, 
)   %d,    each;    curtains,  carpets,   beds,   woollen   dresses, 

mattreases,  say  \s.  each*    These  are  low  charges,  and  would  not 

be  deterrent  in  their  operation. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  materials  that  may  be  most  safely 

employed  either  in  public  establishments  or  in  private  dwellings 

I  as  disinfectants  and  for  sanitary  purposes.  By  judicious 
methods  of  employing  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  chloride  of  lime 
rand  aiinc,  carbolic  acid  and  Condy'e  fluid,  either  with  or  \vithout 
the  asfiigtance  of  heat,  neither  dry  or  heat  and  moisture,  or 
^team  combined  or  diluted  with  water,  a  degpree  of  chemical 
,Action  must  be  secured  sufficient  to  destroy  noxious  matter  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  tlie  materials  so  exposed  to  their 
influence. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  to  have  made  it  clear  that  all  sanitary 
authorities  either  are  or  should  be  concerned  in  three  ways  with 

•the  di^nfection  question. 
L  They  must  first  by  a  compulsory  notice  and  registration 
procure  returns  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  seat  and  origin  of 
the  epidemic  maladies  may  be  known, 

2.  Thej"  must  more  vigilantly  attend  to  the  isolating  and 
removal  of  patients  suflering  from  the  more  dangerous  forms  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  the  disinfecting  of  the  rooms,  clothing, 
linen,  &c,,  belonging  to  them,  and  providing  better  accommoda- 
tion for  the  non-pauj)er  class  of  society, 

>3,  They  must  provide  a  public  disinfecting  establishment 
tinder  the  management  of  the  sanitary  staff  of  the  town  cor- 
poration or  district. 

1  trust  that  other  persons  present  will  furnish  their  quota 
of  experience  to  my  own,  and  fill  up  many  details  wanting  to 

I  elucidate  fully  the  difficulty  of  the  question.  I  have  simply 
attempted  to  place  before  you  the  more  prominent  topics 
open  to  debate,  and  those  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  ex- 
planation before  any  Sanitary  Authority  can  recommend  any 
expenditure  of  rates  for  the  further  protection  of  the  public 
health. 


On  the   Same.      By    Francis    T.  Bond,    M.D,,   Medical 
I        Officer  of  Health  for  the  Gloucestershire  Combined  Sanitary 
District. 

THE  consideration  of  this  question  presents  itself  under  two 
aspects,  which  arc  reciprocally  related  to  one  another, 
viz,,  those  of  duties  and  of  rights.  Looked  at  from  the  largest 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  right  of  society  to  protect  itself  from  the 
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mcursion  of  infections  disease  hj  such  measures  as  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  and  practicable  for  this  purpose,  even 
though  these  measures  may  in  some  degree  trench  upon  the 
liberty  or  personal  interests  of  its  individual  members.  Cor-  | 
relatively  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of 
society  to  give  such  assistance  to  the  authorized  public  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  as  may  be  required  in  order  to 
make  the  general  protection  as  efficient  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  individual  member  of  society  has  the  right  to 
expect  that,  if  he  sacrifices  his  own  liberty  and  interests  to 
the  extent  above  referred  to,  the  public  representatives  of  the 
community  shall  lie  compelled  to  afford  him  all  the  protection 
which  is  in  their  power  against  the  attack  of  infectious  disease* 
These  considerations  are  apparently  so  obvious,  and  so  elemen- 
tary in  their  equitable  aspect,  that  it  might  seem  superfluous 
to  have  referred  to  them.  A  survey,  however,  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  confusion  which  very 
generally  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  with  regard  to  I 
it,  will  speedily  show  that  the  defective  condition  of  existing 
legislative  provisions  for  the  arrest  of  infectious  disease,  as  wcU 
as  the  imperfect  and  often  impracticable  suggestions  which  are 
sometimes  made  for  their  amendment,  are  equaUy  due  to  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  these  mutually  related  conditions,  and  of  the 
limits  to  legislative  interference  which  they  impose.  -Let  us,  in 
view  of  these  conditions,  examine  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
and  the  operations  of  the  machinery  which  it  has  created,  and 
see  what  are  the  amendments  in  it  which  suggest  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  the  interests  of  society  are  para- 
mount to  those  of  the  individual,  the  first  condition  required  is 
obviously  that  the  body  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  public 
interests  in  this  matter  should  be  informed  of  the  existence 
of  iniectious  disease,  whenever   and  wherever  it  may  make 
its  appearance.      This  requirement  involves  the  corresponding  I 
duty  of  supplying  this  information  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  i 
be  able  to  aftc>rd  it.     The  person  to  whom  the  representative  j 
of  society,  that  is  the  local  sanitary  authority,  has  the  right  t» 
look  in  the  first  instance  for  this  information  is,  unquestionably, 
the  householder  upon  whose  premises  the  disease  may  exist, 
because  he  is  the  person  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
is  most  likely  to  be  iu  a  position  to  communicate  the  earliest 
intelligence;    because   he   is  also   the   person   to  whom  the 
authority  will  have  to  look  for  carrying  out  certain  consequent 
preventive  proceedings  ;  and  because,  as  a  general  principle  of 
social  organisation,  each  householder  must  be  considered  re- 
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isible  for  what  occurs  beneath  his  own  roof,  so  far  as  it  cait 

shown  to  be  within  his  reasonable  cognizauce. 

But,  on  lociking  at  this  condition  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  duty  which  society  thus  re- 
quires may  involve,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  anaount  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  the  individual  householder  cannot  be 
expected  io  possess.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  be  supposed  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  harmless  and  an  infectious  form 
of  sore-throat,  or  between  measles  and  nettle-rash :  and  in 
this  matter  it  is  only  where  knowledge  can  be  shown  to  exist, 
that  responsibility  can  be  enforced.  Hence,  it  is  practically 
necessary  to  supplement  this  primordial  requirement  of  notifi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  householder  by  requiring  aL«o  of  any 
medical  practitioner  who  may,  in  the  course  of  his  duties, 
become  cognizant  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  that  he  shall 
forthwith  communicate  the  fact  to  the  occupier  of  the  infected 
house,  so  that  he  may  be  aware  of  his  responsibility  towards 
the  sanitary  authority,  and  may  take  steps  ^vithout  delay  to 
discharge  it.  At  present,  the  law  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  in 
a  transitional  stage.  It  has  recognised  to  a  certain  extent  the 
necessity  of  this  provision  by  allowing  certain  local  authorities 
to  incorporate  it  in  private  Acts  of  Parliament  which  tliey  have 
obtained,  though  it  has  not  extended  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
country.  But  as  this  provision  is,  by  general  consent,  the  es- 
sential basis  upon  which  all  effective  measures  for  the  repression 
of  infectious  disease  must  rest,  its  universal  enforcement  ifl  in- 
dispensable as  a  prelude  to  further  amendment  of  the  law. 

When  society  has  thus  taken  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  self-protection  by  insisting  upon  being  infomied  of  the 
existence  of  iniectioua  disease,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do 
so,  the  next  consideration  is,  what  duties  does  the  possession 
of  this  information  entail  upon  the  sanitary  autliority  to  whom 
it  is  conveyed,  and  what  rights  does  it  confer  upon  the  indivi- 
dual  householder  who  aftbrda  it  ?  So  far  as  the  authority  is 
concerned,  the  duty  entailed  is,  clearly,  to  take  all  measures 
that  are  practicable  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease; 
and  so  far  as  the  householder  is  involved,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
he  should  be  empowered  to  enibrce  this  duty  for  his  own  pro- 
tection in  case  the  sanitary  authority  should  neglect  it. 

The  measures  which  the  sanitary  authority  should  take 
are,  first,  to  provide  the  means  for  isolating  infectious  cases 
where  the  individual  householder  is  himself  unable  to  do  this  ^ 
second,  to  provide  such  appliances  for  disinfection  as  the  in- 
dividual  householder  cannot  be  himself  expected  to  possess ; 
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this  radical  defect,  and  it  would  be  wise  if  all  sanitary  authori 
ties  were  to  press  upon  the  Local  Govemment  Board  the  ne 
cessity  of  embodying  in  the  next  Sanitary  Aniendment  Ac 
the  resolutions  just  referred  to»  The  Bolton  Coqioratioi] 
assisted  by  their  medical  officer  of  health.  Dr.  Sergant,  har 
set  a  noble  example.  In  their  Improvement  Act  of  la^g 
Session,  they  have  obtained  compulsory  powers  to  registe 
early  information  respecting  any  epidemic  malady  which  i 
known  to  or  likely  to  affect  the  occupier  or  anyone  residiii| 
in  the  same  house.  They  have  also  agreed  to  pay  the  medica 
attendant  for  any  certificate  which  lie  may  be  called  uix)n  t 
sign  to  that  effect.  The  greatest  lionour  is  reflected  upon  tin 
Corporation  of  Bolton  by  this  enlightened  view  of  publii 
interests,  and  by  this  bold  course  which  they  have  inaugurated 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  opposition  will  not  come  first  froc 
medical  men.  For  should  a  medical  man  be  the  first  to  an 
nounce  the  unwelcome  visitor,  he  runs  some  risk  by  making  i 
public  of  being  accused  of  doing  mischief,  I  have  known  case 
where  the  medical  man  in  attendance  has  refused  to  take  an^ 
part  in  reporting  an  infectious  one,  lest  the  sanitary  office 
should  interfere  and  perhaps  insist  upon  the  removal  of  hi 
patient  to  a  hospital.  The  course  we  propose  to  take  in  med 
dling  with  private  rights  is  mild  in  comparison  with  what  ha 
been  suggested  by  others,  and  which  is  actually  done  in  som^ 
States  of  America  and  in  Holland,  viz.  :■ — to  affix  a  card  on  tb 
door  of  the  room  or  infected  house  *  SmaU  Pox  is  here,*  o: 
*  Scarlet  Fever  is  here,'  and  even  other  plans  have  been  sng 
gested  calculated  to  inflict  injury  or  stigma  upon  the  proprictoi 
of  the  house  which  might  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  his  busin 
or  shop ;  but  our  plan  may  be  worked  privately  and  with( 
public  exposure,  and  is  nothing  beyond  what  is  demanded 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

I  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  part  of  tfil 
subject  did  I  not  consider  it  a  fundamental  point  in  carryinj 
out  disinfection  with  any  pretence  of  completeness. 

This  primary  difficulty  being  granted  we  may  come  to  the 
second  part  of  the  question,  viz:-^the  disinfection  of  roomSj 
articles  contained  therein,  with  the  isolation  of  the  patient,  or 
the  additional  step  to  complete  the  work,  viz. :  removal  to  a 
hospital.     Unless  the  medical  attendant  works  in  harmony  with 
the  sanitary  staff,  and  agrees  to  see  that  the  disinfection  is  fullf 
attended  to  and  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer 
health  or  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  district,  nothing  corapl 
or  satisfactory  will  be  done  in  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
but  non-pauper  class.     The  extreme  apathy  and  indifference 
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^the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  society  to  stop  the  ravages  of 

^hiiese  diseases  at  their  epidemic  centres  ifi  much  to  be  deplored, 

Hmd  will  only  be  remedied  by  education*     This  laxity  is  per- 

fftaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  and  severity  of  epidemics. 

The  working  classes  visit  each  other  freely  during  an  epidemic 

an,  and  even  whilst  a  patient  is  ill  in  a  house  or  room,  and 

clothing  are  saturated  with  the  poison.     Their  children  are 

red  to  go  to  school  (not  so  much  since  the  School  Board 

aw  became  aware  of  the  danger).      Feasts  and  fairs, 

ays^  Irish  wakes  find  gatherings,  are  fruitful  sources  for 

distributing  epidemic  disease.      No  steps  are   taken  to  warn 

people  that  an  epidemic  exists  in  to^vns  where  it  may  be  easily 

caught,  and    spread  to  other  places  free  from  such  diseases. 

»It  would  astonish  you  all,  says  Dr.  Haviknd,  if  we  were  to  re- 
late the  facts  about  the  distribution  of  sraall-pox  and  scarlet 
fever  from  epidemic  causes  throughout  the  country,  such  as  for 
London,  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns  in  the  Kingdom, 
He  has  very  recently  shown   how  fairs,  feasts,  gatherings,  and 
holidays  act  in  spreading  from  one  parish  to  another,  or  to  all 
parte  of  the  country,  a  contagious  malady  that  did  not  exist  in 
many  towns  or  villages  prior  to  their  having  taken  place  and 
until  it  was  imparted  from  a  well-known  centre  of  intectioa, 
^^      The  practical  result  of  this  is  not  that  such  fairs,  feasts, 
^kftc.,  should  be  altogether  prohibited,  but  that  sanitary  officers 
H<d)oiild  declare  the  danger,  and  warn  the  public  of  it,  so  that 
Victive  means  might  be  taken,  and  so  that  as  little  risk  of  ex- 
F   poBure  as  possible  may  occur, 

I  No  complete  cleansing  and  disinfection  can  be  done  without 

I     pood  hospital  accommodation  for  a  non-pauper  class  of  persons, 
I      masmach  as  the  rooms,  walls,  paper  of  walls,  and  floor  boards, 
cannot  without  entire  removal  be  effectually  disinfected  by  suU 
pkur  or  chlorine.     This  is  essential  before  the  sanitary  officer 
.  can  commence  his  duties,  give  his  orders,  and  direct  to  what 
at  disinfection  shall  be  carried  out ;  what  articles  must  be 
^Wsat  away  to  be  cleansed  and  purified ;  what  shall  be  destroyed, 
ind  perhaps  paid  for  by  the  local  authorities. 

Independently  of  the  disinfection  of  the  n>ora  or  house,  there 

iTlow  comes  before  us  the  most  difficult  question  in  sanitary 

[Work:    viz.,  the  removal  of  the  patient  against  his  will  or  that 

■  his  friends.     What  should  be  done  ?     The  place  of  removal 

-tlie  hospital  or  workhouse— may  be  objectionable  to  a  poor 

Imt  not  pauper  patient ;  the  vehicle  for  his  removal  may  be 

unfit,  or  badly  managed ;    a  pauper  ambulance  or  cab  requires 

to  be  careiully   disinfected  after  such  use  to  avoid  mischief; 

owing  perhaps  to  an  imperfect  and   discourteous   manner  of 
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making  the  appeal  for  removal,  a  patient  may  not  see  the  grounds 
for  the  same^  or  his  friends  might  object  to  the  proceedings. 
Various  are  the  opinions  and  practices  tliat  prevail  in  different  ^ 
partes  of  the  country  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  removal.  H 

I  mention  this  to  remind  and  teach  sanitary  bodies  one 
practical  lesson,  ^-iz.,  how  much  care  they  should  bestow  upon 
the  character  and  choice  of  the  inspectors  who  arc  charged 
with  carrying  out  these  operationB  :  what  tact  and  skLll,  what 
courage  witli  kindness  they  must  possess,  what  danger  they 
must  encounter  in  moving  and  carrying  out  from  their  beds  the 
sick  patients  who,  but  for  his  entreaties,  would  not  be  prevailed 
to  leave  home  and  family  (as  the  sufferer  thinks)  to  die.  If 
the  inspectors  cannot  succeed  in  removal,  who  shall  do  the 
work?  Whether  the  removal  shall  be  done  vi  et  armis^  that 
is  by  force,  by  the  |K)lice  acting  under  an  order  from  a  magis- 
trate, as  also  some  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  the  question  of  ex- 
posure to  contagion  by  neglect  of  persons,  I  leave  others  to  dis^H 
cuss.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  decide  in  what  manner  and  to^l 
what  extent  despotic  power  should  be  exercised  in  obstinate  re- 
fusals which  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  our  sanitary  duties. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  experience  to  have  had  an  officer 
who  possessed  marvellous  tact  for  his  work,  and  in  my  time, 
he  has  succeeded  by  persuasion  in  removing  upw*ards  of  300' 
patients  to  hospitals  witliout  having  recourse  to  magistri 
interference.  1  am  therefore  disinclined  to  sanction  forcibl 
means  until  others  are  proved  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed 
where  they  do  not  do  so  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  officer  ia^ 
charge  of  the  case. 

The  other  point   to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  compulsory 
powers  should  exist  for  providing  a  public  disinfecting  e5tal>-| 
lishment.     It  should  be  legally  enforced,  not  left  to  chance,  or 
to  the  capricious  action  of  an  ignorant  majority  on  the  Sanitary 
Council.     The  provision  we  have  in  London  and  in  most  largi 
towns  appears  to  me  to  be  miserably  below  the  requiremen 
of  the  time,  and  the  work  of  disinfection  and  cleansing  the' 
infected  articles  very  imperfectly  done.     The  men  are  not  weU 
paid,  not  well  looked  after,  and  not  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
alive  to  the  object  and  advantages  sought  after.    Some  parishes 
have  not  any  disinfecting  place,  but  send  some  articles  away* 
and  destroy  othei-s  of  trifling  value.  Some  have  erected  an  o\^^ 
or  hot  chamber,  to  which  iJhe  bedding  and  linen  to  be  expos^^ 
to  heat  are  brought.     Frazer's  ovens  are  heated  by  coke,  ai::»^d 
Levi's  by  gas,  both  of  which  are  in  general  use ;  but  w^hat^  J 
most  complain  of  is,  that  infected  linen  goes  to  washerwom^^* 
residing  in  all  directions  of  a  town,  and,  therefore,  csarries  witi 
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it  the  contagia^  and  endangers  other  households.  No  doubt  in 
most  instances  the  linen  is  believed  to  have  been  disinfected  by 
chlorine^  Condy,  &c.  I  have  always  in  my  early  reports  to  the 
Paddington  Vestry  maintained  that  a  public  place  for  the  wash- 
ing of  infected  linen  should  he  provided  in  common  with  the 
disinfecting  establishment^  and  should  be  an  essential  part  of  it 
This  is  still  more  necessary  in  towns  where  public  baths  and 
washhouses  are  provided  in  order  to  avoid  anyone  taking  in- 
fected Hncn  into  the  same,  which  would  bring  into  disrepute 
these  usefiil  institutions.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  architect,  I  am  enabled  to  present  a  plan  for  a 
building  properly  constructed  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  experience 
can  guide  us,  on  a  moderate  scale,  the  disinfection  and  cleansing 
of  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture — ^such  as  would  be  euit^ 
able  for  a  town  of  moderate  size  (see  Diagram),  I  entertain  a 
belief  that  such  an  establishment  is  urgently  required  every- 
where, and  if  made  publicly  known  would  be  resorted  to  by  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  its  use,  and  which 
pecuniary  returns  would  suhstantialh/  aid,  if  not  pay  its  ex 
penses*     But  it  should  be  compulsory  to  carry  out  the  clauses 

» of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  and  Public  Health  Act  of  1872. 
The  building  consists  of  a  receiving  room  with  an  office ; 
b  the  adjoining  room  is  an  apparatus  or  furnace  for  heating  the 
drjring  closet  and  disinfecting  oven  ;  near  this  is  an  oven  or 
air-tight  chamber^  capable  of  being  heated  by  the  same  means 
to  a  temperature  of  300'' ;  also  a  drying  closet  similarly  heated, 
whose  panels  are  so  adjusted  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  so  that  linen  may  be  hung  on  them  for  drying. 
There  must  also  be  a  room  with  conveniences  for  washing  and 
boiling  clothes.  In  the  plans  presented  accommodation  is  also 
provided  for  residence,  although  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  scheme.  There  should  be  a  copper  boiler,  or  vat,  in  which 
water  is  made  to  boil  by  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  steam  boiler, 
and  over  it  should  be  hung  a  tray,  or  cage,  capable  of  being 
lowered  by  a  chain  or  pulley  into  the  vat.  This  tray  will  be 
chained  with  the  wet  linens  or  things  to  be  strained  or  boiled 
m  the  water  impregnated  with  some  disinfecting  agent,  A 
rotating  drying  machine,  and  perhaps  a  mangle  with  con- 
*^emence  for  ironing,  should  be  supplied.  It  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  tall  chimney  to  take  away  the  effluvia,  and 
ittto  which  smoke  from  the  furnace,  hot  air  flue  and  disinfecting 
chamber  should  be  carried  from  the  oven.  The  smoke  and 
effluvia  must  be  entirely  carried  off.  I  have  also  recommended 
a  store-room  for  disinfectants.  In  my  opinion  this  esUblish- 
ment  would  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  the  fever 
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carriage,  as  after  use  it  could  be  immediately  aired  and  disin- 
fected,  and  before  again  being  employed  it  could  be  properly 
aired  and  ready  for  immediate  action,  which  is  not  generally  now 
the  case.  The  total  expenditure  for  fittings  will  not  exceed 
2001  or  300/. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  a  public  disinfecting 
eBtablishment,  I  consider  a  man  and  his  wife  sufficient  to  take 
charge  of  it  and  the  stores  belonging  to  it,  and  they  should 
reside  near  the  spot  or  in  tlie  building  itsel£  There  would  be 
ample  work  to  occupy  both  of  them.  The  man  would  have  to 
manage  the  small  steam  boiler  and  furnace,  and  the  oven  or  hot 
air  chamber  would  also  require  looking  after^  and  even  other 
apparatus  would  have  to  be  kept  in  proper  order.  They  would 
have  to  receive^  give  vouchers,  and  engage  to  return  in  a  given 
time,  all  articles,  clothes,  bedding,  linen,  &c.,  committed  to  them, 
and  to  receive  and  give  an  account  of  money  received  for  the 
disinfecting  or  for  the  use  of  the  hot  closet  or  washing-room* 

The  duties  Uj  be  performed  in  the  establishment  would 
consist  in  the  purification  and  exposure  to  heat  of  bedding, 
mattresses,  washing  of  sheets,  linen,  &c. ;  in  addition  to  tlus 
the  same  man  or  woman  might  be  sent  to  private  bouses  to 
disinfect  thera  when  the  same  has  been  ordered  by  the  medical 
officer  or  the  inspector  of  nuisances  in  accordance  with  Section 
22  of  the  Sainitary  Act  of  1B66*  Such  orders  cannot  be 
effectually  carried  out  by  private  means.  In  some  instances  a 
special  payment  might  be  demanded  if  the  duty  be  not  ordered 
to  be  gratuitously  performed  by  the  Public  Health  Authority. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  and  a  real  economy  for  parish 
authorities  to  employ  occasionally  one  or  two  women  with 
brushes,  soap,  and  soda,  &c.,  for  washing  rooms,  stairs,  and 
passages,  where  persons  are  found  living  in  a  room  with  an 
infecting  disease,  and  are  too  poor  t^  get  sufficient  warm  water, 
soap,  soda,  brushes,  &c.  Failing  such  a  resource  dbinfectioii 
badly  done. 

A  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  a  good  site  Co\ 
a  public  disinfecting  establishment,  on  account  of  its  being 
building   used  for   objectionable  or  dangerous   purposes.     It- 
should  not  be  nearer  than   50  t-o  100  feet  to  any  inhabited 
house— il' possible  it  should  be  away  in  the  fieldg, 

Aa  to  the  method  of  charging  for  the  disinfection  of  articles 
brought  to  the  establishment,  I  would  suggest  a  tariff  regulated 
by  the  estimated  value  of  the  articles  themselves*  Thus  articles 
of  value  under  5a\  at  2d.  each^  aiticles  of  the  value  of  5*.  or 
under  205,,  at  6(L  each,  articles  of  a  value  upwards  of  20i,  at 
Is*  each.     Thus  small  linen  articles  and  wearing  apparel  would 
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cost  *2d,  each,  or  even  Id, ;  sheets,  blankets, couoterpanes,  &c., 
4d.  to  6d,  each ;  curtains,  carpets,  beds,  woollen  dresses, 
mattresses,  eay  Lt.  each.  These  are  low  charges,  and  would  not 
be  deterrent  in  their  operation. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  materials  that  may  be  most  safely 
employed  either  in  public  establishments  or  in  private  dwellings 
as  disinfectants  and  for  sanitary  purposes.  By  judicious 
methods  of  employing  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  chloride  of  lime 
snd  zinc,  carbolic  acid  and  Condy  s  fluid,  either  with  or  without 
the  aBBistance  of  heat,  neither  dry  or  heat  and  moisture,  or 
ateam  combined  or  diluted  %vith  water,  a  degree  of  chemical 
action  must  be  secured  sufficient  to  destroy  noxious  matter  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  the  materials  so  exposed  to  their 
influence. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  to  have  made  it  clear  that  all  sanitary 
authorities  either  are  or  should  be  concerned  in  three  ways  with 
the  disinfection  question. 

L  They  must  first  by  a  compulsory  notice  and  registration 
procure  returns  by  which  a  knowlerlge  of  the  seat  and  origin  of 
the  epidemic  maladies  may  be  known- 

2*  They  must  more  vigilantly  attend  to  the  isolating  and 
removal  of  patients  Buffering  from  the  more  dangerous  forms  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  the  disinfecting  of  the  rooms,  clothing, 
linen^  &c*,  belonging  to  them,  and  providing  better  accommoda- 
tion for  the  non- pauper  class  of  society, 

3,  They  must  provide  a  public  disinfecting  establishment 
under  the  management  of  tlie  sanitary  staff  of  the  town  cor- 
poration or  district. 

I  trust  that  other  persons  present  ^rill  furnish  their  quota 
of  exf)erience  to  my  own,  and  fill  up  many  details  wanting  to 
elucidate  fully  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  I  have  simply 
attempted  to  place  before  you  the  more  prominent  topics 
open  to  debate,  and  those  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  ex- 
planation before  any  Sanitary  Authority  can  recommend  any 
expenditure  of  rates  for  the  liirther  protection  of  the  public 
health* 


Ob  the  Same.  By  Fkancis  T.  Bond,  M,D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Gloucestershire  Combined  Sanitary 
District. 

THE  consideration  of  this  question  presents  itself  under  two 
aspects,  which  are  reciprocally  related  to  one  another, 
m,,  thoee  of  duties  and  of  rights.  Looked  at  from  the  largest 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  right  of  society  to  protect  itself  from  the 
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incursion  of  infectious  disease  by  such  measures  as  can  be 
shoi\Ti  to  be  necessary  aod  jiracticable  for  this  purpose,  even 
though  these  measures  may  in  some  degree  trench  upon  the 
Uberty  or  personal  interests  of  its  individual  members.  Cor- 
relatively  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  dnty  of  each  member  of 
society  to  give  such  assistance  to  the  authorized  public  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  as  may  be  required  in  order  to 
make  the  general  protection  as  efficient  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand^  each  individual  member  of  society  has  the  right  to 
expect  that,  if  he  sacrifices  his  own  liberty  and  interests  to 
the  extent  above  referred  to,  the  public  representatives  of  the 
community  shall  be  compelled  to  atlbrd  him  all  the  protection 
which  is  in  their  power  against  the  attack  of  infections  disease* 
These  considerations  are  apparently  so  obvious ^  and  so  elemen- 
tary in  their  equitable  aspect,  that  it  might  seem  superfluous 
to  have  referred  to  them.  A  survey,  however,  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  confusion  which  very 
generally  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  with  regard  to 
it,  will  speedily  show  that  the  defective  condition  of  existing 
legislative  provisions  for  the  arrest  of  infectious  disease,  as  well 
as  the  imperfect  and  often  impracticable  auggestions  which  are 
sometimes  made  for  tlieir  amendment,  are  equally  due  to  a  want 
of  appreciation  of  these  mutually  related  conditions,  and  of  the 
limits  to  legislative  interference  which  they  impose.  Let  us,  in 
view  of  these  conditions,  examine  the  present  state  of  the  law^ 
and  the  operations  of  the  machinery  ivhich  it  has  created,  and 
see  what  are  the  amendments  in  it  which  suggest  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  as  the  interest-s  of  society  are  para- 
mount to  those  of  the  individual,  the  first  condition  required  is 
obviously  that  the  body  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  public 
interests  in  this  matter  shouhl  be  informed  of  the  existence 
of  infectious  disease,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  make 
its  appearance.  This  requirement  involves  the  corresfK>nding 
duty  of  supplying  this  information  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  ■ 
be  able  to  afford  it.  The  person  to  whom  the  representative 
of  society,  that  is  the  local  sanitary  authority,  has  the  right  to 
look  in  the  first  instance  for  this  information  is,  unquestionably, 
the  householder  upon  whose  premises  the  disease  may  exists 
because  he  is  the  person  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
is  most  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  communicate  the  earliest 
intelligence ;  because  he  is  also  the  person  to  whom  the 
authority  will  have  to  look  for  carrying  out  certain  consequent 
preventive  proceedings  ;  and  because,  as  a  general  principle  of 
social  organisation^  each  householder  must   be  considered  re- 
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sponsible  for  what  occurs  beneath  his  own  roof,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  within  his  reasonable  cognizance. 

But,  on  looking  at  this  condition  from  a  practical  point  of* 
^iew,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  dnty  which  society  thns  re« 
quires  may  involve,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  the  individnal  householder  cannot  be 
expected  to  possess.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  be  supposed  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  harmless  and  an  infectious  form 
of  sore-throat,  or  between  measles  and  nettle-rash ;  and  in 
this  matter  it  is  only  where  knowledge  can  be  shown  to  exist, 
that  resjKjnsibility  can  be  enforced.  Hence,  it  is  practically 
necessary  to  supplement  this  primordial  requirement  of  notifi- 
oadoD  on  the  part  of  the  householder  by  requiring  also  of  any 
medical  practitioner  who  may,  in  the  course  of  his  duties, 
become  cognizant  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  that  he  shall 
forthwith  communicate  the  fact  to  the  occupier  of  the  infected 
house,  so  that  he  may  be  aware  of  his  responsibility  towards 
the  sanitary  authority,  and  may  take  steps  without  delay  to 
discharge  it.  At  present,  the  law  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  in 
a  transitional  stage.  It  has  recognised  to  a  certain  extent  the 
necessity  of  this  provision  by  allowing  certain  local  authorities 
to  incorporate  it  in  private  Acts  of  Parliament  which  they  have 
obtained,  though  it  has  not  extended  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
country.  But  as  this  provision  is,  by  general  consent,  the  es- 
sential bs^is  upon  which  all  effective  measures  for  the  repression 
of  infectious  disease  must  rest,  its  universal  enforcement  is  in- 
dispensable as  a  prelude  to  further  amendment  of  the  law. 

When  society  has  thus  taken  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  self-protection  by  insisting  upon  being  informed  of  the 
existence  of  infectious  disease,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do 
«o,  the  next  consideration  is,  what  duties  does  the  possession 
of  this  information  entail  ujMin  the  sanitary  authority  to  whom 
it  \B  conveyed,  and  what  rights  does  it  confer  upon  the  indivi- 
dual householder  wlio  aftorda  it  ?  So  far  as  the  authority  is 
concerned,  the  duty  entailed  is,  clearly,  to  t^ke  all  measures 
that  are  practicable  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease ; 
and  so  far  as  the  househohler  is  invoh^ed*  it  is  equally  clear  that 
he  should  be  empow^ered  to  enforce  this  duty  for  his  own  pro- 
tection in  case  the  sanitar)^  authority  should  neglect  it. 

The  measures  which  the  sanitary  authority  should  take 
are,  first,  to  provide  the  means  for  isolating  infectious  cases 
where  the  individual  householder  is  himself  unable  to  do  this; 
second,  to  provide  such  appliances  for  disinfection  as  the  in- 
dividual householder  cannot  be  himself   expected  to  possess  j 
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thirdly,  to  diiliise  information  as  to  the  general  precautionary 
measures  which  are  expedient  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
infection,  and  the  penalties  which  the  law  has  proyided  in 
cases  of  culpable  neglect  of  such  measures ;  lastly,  to  prose- 
cute such  cases  so  as  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  law. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  proceedings,  it  naay  be 
remarked  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  only  way  in 
which  a  sanitary  authority  can  effectually  provide  for  the  iso- 
lation of  infectious  disease,  is  by  establishing  a  hospital  for  this 
especial  purpose.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  it  is  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  do  so,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  authorities  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  this  option,  and  are  consequently  defi- 
cient in  the  only  appliance  by  which  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease  can  be  efiectually  checked.  It  is  obvious  that  until 
this  duty,  instead  of  being  left  optional,  is  made  compulsory, 
no  real  progress  can  be  expected  in  this  direction ;  but  it  mav 
be  a  question  to  inquire  what  is  the  form  which  this  compul- 
sion should  take  ?  Shall  it  be,  for  example,  by  the  enactment 
that  every  sanitary  authority  shall,  either  by  itself,  or  in  com- 
bination with  some  other  authority,  provide  a  specific  building, 
set  apart  as  an  infectious  hospital,  for  the  use  of  its  district? 
Or  shall  it  be  by  insisting  merely  tliat  each  sanitary  authority 
shall  be  responsible  tor  providing  for  the  isolation  of  any 
case  of  infectious  disease  which  may  occur  within  its  dis- 
trict,  whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  it  by  competent 
evidence  that  such  measure  is  desirable  in  the  public  inte- 
rest? For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
provision  would,  if  accompanied  by  certain  other  provi- 
sions to  ensure  its  efficiency,  which  will  be  alluded  to  pre- 
sently, be  the  preferable  one,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  define  what  a  hospital  is  ;  for  this  reason  in 
the  second  place  it  would  be  practically  still  more  difiBcult  to 
punish  direct  default  in  providing  one ;  and  thirdly,  becamie 
there  arc  some  districts  in  wbicli,  either  from  the  smallnefis  of 
their  size,  or  from  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  a  special 
hospital,  however  small ^  would  entail  an  expense  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  to  be  gained,  and  where  the  same  result 
might  be  probably  achieved  much  more  economically  in  other 
ways.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  duty  of  making 
eSectual  provision  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease 
be  rendered  compulsory  on  every  sanitary  authority,  it  might 
be  fairly  left  to  the  authority  to  discover  what  would  be  the 
cheapest  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  consistently  with  pro- 
per efficiency.     There  isj  however,  one  provision  which  is  es- 
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sential  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  and  scattered  districts,  and 
that  is  that  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  conbination  between  two  or  more  neighbouring  districts 
in  providing  hospital  accommodation  wherever  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  is  the  only  or  at  any  rate  that  it  is  the  most  eiTectuat 
way  in  which  this  object  can  be  obtained  consistently  with 
reasonable  economy.  I  could  give  several  instances  from  my 
own  district,  which  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  paralleled  by 
einoilar  ones  from  numerous  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ia  which  two  or  more  neighbouring  authorities  whose  in- 
terests are  intimately  correlated  in  this  matter,  and  in  which 
combination  is  eminently  desirable,  nothing  has  been  done, 
although  one  or  more  of  the  parties  involved  were  willing  to  unite. 
At  present,  although  the  Ldcal  Government  Board  has  power 
to  compel  sanitary  authorities  to  combine  for  such  purposes  as 
drainage  and  the  appointment  of  Medical  OflScers  of  Health, 
it  has  no  authority  to  unite  them  for  the  provision  of  hospital 
accommodation  unless  they  voluntarily  apply  to  it  for  this  pur- 
pose,  or,  unless,  whilst  agreeing  to  combine,  they  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  terms.  It  is  tnie  that  the  139th  Section  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  1872,  does  appear  very  distinctly  to  confer 
the  power  of  compidsory  combination  upon  the  central  Board, 
but  I  have  the  best  reason  for  knowing  that  the  Board  repudi- 
ates this  interpretation  of  the  section,  since  one  of  the  authorities 
in  my  district,  on  my  suggestion,  applied  to  the  Board  to  exercise 
the  power  which  appears  to  be  given  it  in  the  section,  and  it 
declined  to  do  so,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  this  power  was  not 
conferred  by  the  Legislature  for  such  a  purpose. 

With  reference  to  the  othermeasures  for  pre  venting  the  spread 
of  infectious  disease  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  to  take,  the  provision  of  a  hot  air  chamber  for  the 
disinfection  of  clothes  is  no  less  essential  than  that  of  a  hospital, 
of  which  it  is,  indeed,  the  proper  complement.  Such  a  chamber 
can  be  provided  at  a  very  small  cost,  and  when  supplemented 
by  proper  arrangements  for  conveying  infected  clothes  to  it, 
and  for  making  it  as  largely  available  as  possible,  is  a  most 
valuable  appliance.  At  present  a  local  authority  tna^  provide 
such  a  chamber,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  the  great 
majority  have  not  done  so,  and  will  not  until  they  are  com- 
pelled. Of  the  provisions  concerning  the  diffusion  of  inform- 
ation aud  the  prosecution  of  offenders  little  need  be  said,  as  the 
powers  already  possessed  by  sanitary  authorities  in  these  respects 
are  suflScient,  and  they  generally  make  no  difficulty  about  exer-» 
cising  them* 

Having  thus  discussed  the  enactments  which  are  necessary 
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in  order  to  ensure  the  existence  of  the  means  for  effectually 
isolating  cases  of  infectious  disease,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  expedient  that  these 
means  should  be  available.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the 
sanitary  authority  is  concerned,  having  incurred  the  expen 
of  providing  a  hospital,  it  is  only  just  that  it  should  have 
large  powers  as  are  consistent  with  the  reasonable  rights  of  i " 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  infectious  cases  to 
4>rought  into  the  hospital  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  demands  that  this  should  be  done.  At 
present  the  section  under  which  sanitary  authorities  derive 
their  power  of  compelling  infected  persons  to  enter  a  hospital 
IS  limited  by  the  necessity  for  a  medical  certificate  that  the 
infected  person  is  *  without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation.* 
The  term  *  proper  *  is  ambiguous,  as  it  may  be  assumed  to  refer 
merely  to  propriety  of  space^  propriety  of  nutriment  or  medical 
treatment,  or  to  propriety  of  conditions  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disease*  Allowing  this  latter  interpretation  to  the 
phrase  it  is  wide  enough  for  all  purposes ;  but  this  is  a  reading 
of  it  which  magistrates  are  not  always  prepared  to  admits  and  it 
would  be,  therefore,  desirable  to  incorporate  with  the  section 
some  words,  such  as  *  so  lodged  as  to  be  likely  to  spread  the 
disease,'  in  order  to  make  its  intent  unmistakable. 

A  much  more  important  point  connected  \iith  thi?  part  of 
the  subject,  however,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  rights  of  the 
ratepayer  to  admission  to  the  hospital  when  it  has  been  con- 
structed.    It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  sanitaiy  authority  to 
provide  a  building  for  the  reception  of  infectious  cases  at  con- 
siderable cost,  and  to  appoint  a  staff  of  officials  for  carrying  the 
work  on,  and  then  by  a  very  simple  and  a])parcntly  defensible^ 
arrangement,  to  make  the  whole  affair  practically  useless.     It 
is  only  necessary  that,  under  the  plea  of  economy,  it  should 
decide  that  tlie  admission  to  the  hospital  shall  be    by   pay- 
ment, and  to  fix  the  rate  of  payment  at  a  sura   which   will 
materially  help  to  cover,  if  it  do  not  altogether  cover,  the  coat 
of  maintaining  the  patients,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  hospital 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  as  effectually  extinguished  as  if  ^  No 
admission  except  for  the  well-to-do*   were   written  over  the 
doors.     For,  the  people  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  induce  to 
enter  the  hospital  are  mainly  not  paupers,  but  the  class  which 
is  just  hovering  above  the  brink  of  pauperism ;    people  who 
are  generally  reduced  to  practical  pauperism,  though  they  may 
not  become  actual  recipients  of  relief,  as  soon  as  disease  enters 
their  doors.  To  expect  such  persons  to  pay  anything  but  a  purely 
nominal  fee^  is  to  ask  what  is  impossible.    Kow^  if  Siey  are  not  to 
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be  excluded  from  the  hospital  altogether,  there  are  only  three 
ways  in  which,  bo  long  as  a  fee  for  admission  is  insisted  upon 
they  can  be  admitted.   Either  the  fee  must  be  a  merely  nominal 
one  ;  or  the  sanitary  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  admit  patients  to 
the  hospital  must  be  entrusted  with  a  dispensing  power ;  or  thiii 
class  of  eases  must  be  dealt  with  as  paupers.     The  objection 
the  first  of  these  devices  is,  that  if  the  fee  be  merely  nominal 
amount,  it  cannot  contribute  in  any  material  degree  towards 
the  expense  of  the  hospital^  whilst  its  existence,  however  small 
it  may  be,  is  an  effectual  impediment  to  the  admission  of  those 
who  can  pay  nothing.     The  objection  to  the  second  device  is, 
that  it  converts  the  official  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
pensing power  into  a  relieving  officer,  without  surrounding  him 
with  the  checks  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  power 
from  being  abused.     The  objections  against  the  third  device 
ure  still  more  serious.     In  the  first  place,  it  makes  paupers  of 
those  who  are  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty  by  a  calamity^ 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  an  accident,  for  which  they  are 
in  no  way  responsible.     In  the  second  place,  it  leads  to  all 
sorts  of  difficulties,  in  cases  where  the  destitution  and  the  sani- 
tary authority  are  not   identical,  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
paupers  shall  be  admitted  into  the  hospital.  In  the  third  place, 
by  recognising  officially  the  admission  of  paupers  as  such,  it 
affixes  a  stigma  upon  the  hospital,  which  makes  the  non-paupe^ 
class  unwilling  to  enter  it.     And,  in  the  last  place,  it  really  is 
no  solution  of  the  difficulty  at  all ;  for,  where  the  sanitary  and 
destitution  authorities  are  identical,  the  money  only  comes  out 
of  one  pocket  instead  of  out  of  the  other ;  and  where  they  ai*e 
not,  the  difference  in  the  actual  source  from  which  the  contri- 
bution comes  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  so  trifling  as 
not  to  be  worth  talking  about.     It  is  true  that  there  is  still 
another  expedient  by  which  the  economical  object  which  the 
I  sanitary  authority  may  plead  as  a  justification  for  imposing  a  fee 
for  admission  may  appear  to  be  capable  of  being  realised  with- 
out sacrificing  those  for  which  the   hospital  is  established,  and 
that  is  to  graduate  the  fee  in  some  definite  way  according  tci 
the  circumstances  of  the  patients.     The  only  practicable  way 
in  which   this  could  be  chine,  would  be  by  taking  the  rent  of 
the  premises  from  which  the  patient  was  brought,  as  the  basis 
of  asaeesment.     But,  against  this  course,  too,  there  are  several 
serious  objections;  such  as,  that  as  all  ratepayers  already  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  by  a 
sanitary  rate,  it  is  unnecessary  to  complicate  matters  by  estab- 
lishing what  is,  in  effect,  a  second  rate  ;  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  practically  work  such  an  arrange- 
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ment ;  and  that  its  result  io  an  economical  point  of  view,  would 
be  quite  incommensurate  with  the  trouble  it  would  cause,  since, 
as  the  majority  of  those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  bring  into  the 
hof^pital  can  pay  little  or  nothing,  no  scale  of  fees,  however  in- 
geniously it  may  be  devised,  can  extract  much  out  of  them. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  there  is  only  one  course  which  meets  alike  the  conditions 
of  simplicity,  expediency,  and  equity,  and  that  is,  to  make  the 
admission  to  an  iulectious  hospital,  established  by  a  sanitary 
authority,  perfectly  free,  and  to  throw  the  whole  cost  of  its 
maintenance  upon  the  sanitary  rate*  It  is  only  where  this  is 
done,  that  the  hospital  can  effectuaUy  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  it  is  established,  or  avoid  the  risk  of  becoming  a  failure, 
and  in  some  cases  a  rather  costly  one  too.  But,  ae,  judging 
from  present  experience,  it  is  scarcely  more  likely  that  the 
majority  of  sanitary  authorities  would  have  the  courage,  if 
they  were  compelled  by  law  to  provide  infectious  hospitals, 
to  make  those  hospitals  free,  than  they  now  have  to  provide 
the  hospitals  when  the  law  does  not  compel  them,  it  is  desir- 
able, in  amending  the  law  on  this  subject,  to  distinctly  enact 
tiiat  the  provision  which  the  sanitary  authority  shall  be  1x>und 
to  make  for  the  iaolation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  shall  be 
free  of  charge. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  this  question  under  the  assumption 
that  the  law  should  insist  on  the  requirements  above  specified, 
it  remains  to  consider  briefly  how  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
sanitary  authorities  who  may  insufficiently  comply  with  the.se 
requirements,  or  may  evade  their  duties  in  regard  to  them 
altogether.  The  clue  to  tlie  proper  line  of  procedure  in  such 
cases  is  afforded  by  the  Public  Health  Act  itself,  in  the  power 
which  it  now  gives  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  meet  the  case 
of  individuals  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  carry  out  their  duties  in 
such  matters  as  water  supply,  drainage,  and  closet  accommo- 
dation. The  sanitary  authority  is  empowered  in  such  caaefl 
to  do  the  necessary  work  itself,  and  to  recover  the  cost  of  so 
doing  in  a  summary  way  from  the  defaulter.  A  precisely 
similar  power  should  be  given  to  the  individual  ratepayer 
whenever  a  sanitary  authority  makes  default  in  providing  the 
means  of  isolating  cases  of  infectious  disease.  Upon  the 
certificate  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  a  case 
of  infectious  disease  was  so  lodged  as  to  be  likely  to  spread 
infection,  and  that,  in  the  public  interest,  it  required  to  be 
isolated^  it  should  be  competent  for  any  ratepayer  in  the 
district  in  which  such  case  existed  to  apply  to  the  sanitary 
authority  of  such  district  for  the  means  of  isolating  the  case^ 
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and  in  case  the  authority  refused  or  neglected,  or  waa  uoable 
to  provide  the  means  of  isolating  the  case,  it  sliould  be  com- 
jatent  for  such  ratepayer  to  himself  provide  for  the  isolation 
m:  the  case  in  such  way  as  might  be  practicable,  and  to  recover 
the  cost  of  so  doing  from  the  sanitary  authority  in  a  summary 
way. 

It  is  only  in  tlus  way  that  any  effectual  compulsion  can  be 
put  upon  sanitary  authorities  to  do  their  duty  in  this  mutter, 
and  it  is  ditEcult  tu  see  what  reajsonable  objection  can  be  taken 
to  such  an  enactment  To  make  use  of  a  vulgar  hut  expressive 
phrase,  *  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,' 
Moreover,  if  the  householder  is  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  notify 
the  existence  of  infectious  disease  upon  his  premises,  and,  there- 
by, in  many  cases,  as,  for  instance,  of  shopkeepers,  puhUcans, 
sehoolsi  &c,,  to  Incur  a  risk  of  publicity  which  may  seriously 
damage  his  personal  interests,  it  is  only  equitable  that  he 
ghoula  be  able  to  look  to  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  alone 
he  gives  the  information,  for  aid  in  relieving  him  from  the 
diflSculty  in  which  he  may  be  placed  by  so  doing  in  case  he  is 

i himself  unable  to  provide  for  the  effectual  isolation  of  the 
disease ;  and  if  the  sanitary  authority,  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  neglects  its  plain  duty  in  this  matter, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  powers  of  compulsion  which  it 
may  invoke  to  make  refractory  ratepayers  do  their  duty,  should 
acit  be  turned  u|>on  it  by  the  ratepayers  under  reversed  cir- 
cumstances. 

Let  me  now  briefly  resume  the  legal  provisions  contem- 
plated io  the  foregoing  remarks.     They  are  six : — 

1.  Compulsory  notification  by  the  medical  attendant  to  the 
iKiQseholder. 

2.  Consecutive  compulsory  notification  to  the  sanitary 
wthority  on  the  part  of  the  householder, 

3.  Power  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  enforce 
isolation  of  the  infected  person  whenever  it  shall  be  certified 
Aat  this  is  required  in  the  public  interest. 

4*  Power  on  the  part  of  the  householder  to  provide  the 
means  of  isolation  at  the  cost  of  the  sanitary  authority,  when- 
^er  tlie  latter  shall  make  default  in  so  doing, 

6,  Provision  that  the  admission  to  any  infectious  hospital 
»UKlcr  the  control  of  a  sanitary  authority  shall  be  absolutely  free, 

6.  Power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  compulsoriiy 
inite  neighbouring  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
liOBpital  accommodation,  whenever  it  shall  bo  established  to  its 
^UiTaetion  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  this  should  be 
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Of  these  six  provisions,  which  are  the  indispensable  basis 
on   which    to   fpund    an    effectual    method   of   arresting   the  | 
spread  of  infectious  disease,  all  but  the  third  are  entirely  non 
existent  at  the  present  time,  and  even  the  thii*d  is  not  nearly] 
go  clearly  deftned  by  the  law  as  it  should  be.     The  object  of 
this  paper  would  not,  however,  be  accomplished  if  it  were  to] 
stop  here.     Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  recoil 
nised  that  these  six  provisions  are  indispensable  if  our  samtarjT^ 
organization  is  to  be  more  than  a  costly  failure  in  its*  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  great  bulk  of  infectious  cases,  but  it  is  very  desi* 
rable  that  it  should  also  be  recognised  that  these  provisions  are 
strictly  correlative,  that  they  all  hang  together,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  enact  one  without  the  others  must  necessarily  lead 
to  failure-     What,  for  example,  is  the  use   of  attempting  to 
enforce  notification  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  and 
the  householder,  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  if  the  sanitary 
authority  is  to  be  avowed  to  neglect  its  clear  duty  in  providing 
the  means  of  isolating  the  case  ?     How,  again,  can  this  duty  be  f 
enforced  except  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  the  sanitary 
authority  pay  for  its  default,  as  the  householder  has  to  do  now 
under  corresponding  circumstances  ?     Why,  also,  should  the 
public  be  put  to  the  expense  of  providing  hospital  accommoda- 
tion  if  the  law  does   not  also  provide  adequate    powers   for 
compelling  all  cases  which  need  such  accommodation  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  ?     How  absurd  it  is,  once  more,  to  allow  a 
sanitary  authority  to  discharge  itself  nominally  of  its  resiKJnsi- 
bility  by  providing  a  hospital,  but  really  to  evade  it  by  fixing 
a  charge  for  admission  which  is  practically  prohibitory  to  the 
class  for  whom  the  hospital  is  mainly  wanted  I     Lastly,  how 
inexpedient,  not  to  say  unreasonable,  to  compel  a   sanitary 
authority  to  be  at  the  expense  of  providing  a  hospital  for  its 
own  district,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  object  in  view  can  be 
accomplished  equally  effectually  and  more  economically  by  tte  \ 
combining  with  a  neighbouring  district  for  this  purpose  1 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
subject  is  very  necessary  at  the  present  time.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal feeling  on  the  part  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in  sani* 
tary  progress  that  the  diminution  of  the  very  large  amount  of ' 
preventible  mortality  caused  by  infectious  disease  demands  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament,  and 
pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  both  to  make  the  notifi- 
cation of  cases  of  infectious  disease  compulsory,  without  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  requirements  which  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  such  a  provision  shall  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 
I  cannot^  for  my  own  part,  too  strongly  express  my  conviction 
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that  such  a  course  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  most  undesirable 
consequences.  If  the  already  serious  expenses  of  sanitary 
machinery  are  to  be  still  further  increased  by  driving  sanitary 
authorities^  under  the  pressure  either  of  the  law  or  of  public 
opinion,  to  provide  hospital  accommodation,  and  to  pay  medical 
men  fees  for  doing  their  plain  duty  in  communicating  to  their 
patients  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  they  are  siiflPering, 
as^  judging  from  the  examples  of  Bolton  and  Huddersfield,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  do ;  and  if  this  increased  expenditure  is 
not  also  to  be  accompanied  by  such  other  conditions  as  are  re- 
quiaite  to  enable  the  object  at  which  it  is  aimed  to  be  effectually 
attained,  the  result  which  must  ensue  will  be  failure,  and  with 
failure  wUl  necessarily  come  reaction.  For,  if  the  public  find 
that  they  are  incurring  heavy  expenditure  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  macliinery  whose  chief  raiiton  (fi^'tre  is  the  prevention  of 
prevcntible  disease^  and  if  they  also  discover  that  the  arrest  of 
such  disease  is  only  effected  to  a  very  small  extent,  as  will 
certainly  be  the  case,  they  will  naturally  begin  U)  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle ;  and  the  econo- 
mists, who  are  already  beginning  to  ventilate  this  subject,  may 
bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  representatives  as 
may  lead  to  a  suspension  of  activity  which  would  be  even  more 
disastrous  to  the  public  interests  than  the  general  inertia  in 
this  matter  by  which  so  many  sanitary  authorities  are  now 
distinguisbed. 


DISCUSSION* 

Mr.  Edwtm  CEAnwicK,  C.B.  (London),  observed  that  the  two  able 
Papers  treated  of  diBease  only  ailcr  the  late  stage  of  development.  The 
subject  had  been  closely  examined  in  the  discussions  of  the  loter- 
luitional  CongresB  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  where  there  was  a  univeraal 
agriferoent  that  the  most  profitable  direction  of  eflbrt  for  the  pre- 
veotiou  of  the  spread  of  disease  was  with  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  undeveloped  disease  in  the  infentile  stage  of  life,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  suceess  was  reported  through  obtaining  informatioa 
before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  disease.  To  do  this  it  was  generally 
concluded  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  that  could  be  exer- 
cised by  the  officer  of  health  was  the  inspection  of  achools,  and  espe- 
cially the  creches  and  infantile  and  elementary  schools.  The  oflicer  of 
health  fihould  in  this  country  visit  the  schools  dailyi  as  was  done 
abroad;  and  if  he  observed  any  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease  he  should 
be  authorised  to  take  preventive  measures — first  by  the  isolation  of 
^e  child,  and  afterwards  by  a  visitation  of  the  home.  The  premoni- 
tory symptoms  often  appeared  aevenj  ten,  or  foiu-teen  days  before  the 
diseaae  was  developed.     Therefore,  information  obtained  at  that  stage 
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exceeded  in  value  any  measures  that  could  be  piroposed  for  Seating 

dinease  after  ir.  had  appeared  in  full  development.  By  inaiAting  thai 
children  should  attend  Bohot»l  in  a  cleanly  condition,  one-thini  of  che 
epidemic  diseaeea  might  be  stopped.  Tlie  adoption  of  thift  rule  in  Partu 
liad  reduced  the  inWt  mortality  in  one  school  by  two-third8»  and  in 
another  school  by  one-half.  The  Institute  of  Great  Britain  had  agreed 
with  him  in  favour  of  giving  the  officer  of  health  power  not  only  to 
inspect  achtx>Ia,  bat  places  of  work.  Experience  of  dealing  with  pre- 
monitory i?yniptoras  had  been  gained  by  the  first  general  Board  of 
Health  at  the  advent  of  cholera.  A  house-to-house  visitation  of  an 
infected  district  had  reduced  the  fatal  ca.*<e3  by  more  than  two-thirds 
Their  system  adopted  at  Su  Petersburg  had  reduced  the  loss  of  iif<» 
from  20,000  to  5,000 ;  and  the  general  conclusion  on  the  Contiitent 
was  in  fkvour  of  this  plan,  by  which  a  greater  amoimt  of  auccees  oouk! 
be  obtained  in  dealing  with  epidemie  diseases  than  by  any  other  known 
system,  Tliis  system  had  the  further  advantage  of  diminishing  the- 
amount  of  hospital  accommodation  otherwise  required. 

Dr,  G.  W.  Chili>  (Oxford)  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  at 
the  ditficultiea  in  the  way  of  the  measures  proposed-  What  prospect 
was  there,  with  the  present  organization,  of  arriving  at  the  resaJts 
which  Dr,  Bond  and  Dr,  Hardwicke  seemed  to  desire  ?  Sometime 
gentlemen  seem  to  write  their  papers  without  reference  to  the  kind  of 
^ts  they  saw  before  them.  How  could  they  deal  with  a  case  such  as 
the  following,  that  oceurre<l  recently  ?  The  day  before  the  Chnstroas 
holiday  of  eight  days  a  child  attending  school  was  taken  ill.  No 
doctor  was  sent  for,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  child  appeared  all  right : 
again.  During  the  holidays  tlie  child  ran  about  with  the  other  chO- 
dren,  and  two  days  after  the  school  resumed  there  were  any  numb«r  *jf 
cases  of  scarlatina.  With  the  prasent  appHauceshe  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  such  a  case  could  be  guarded  against.  Again,  a  metlical  man  had 
toid  him  of  a  visit  he  had  made  to  a  cottage  whe^e  three  or  four  girK 
with  their  hands  desquamating,  were  making  pillow- lace,  whitih,  being 
sent  to  all  parts,  might  cause  an  outbreak  of  dlBeaae,  lor  which  no  one 
could  account.  In  tlie  caae  of  glove  raanulacture  the  workpeople  took 
home  the  re;idy-cut  leather,  and  if  they  had  been  suffering  from 
acarlet  fever  the  same  result  as  in  the  other  case  might  follow.  He 
did  not  see  how  such  cases  were  to  be  provided  against  unless  they 
could  establish  a  system  of  espionage  such  as  even  the  Spanish  Inqmsi- 
tion  never  dreamt  of  At  any  rate,  no  practical  proposition  had  ever 
yet  been  put  forward.  Once  more,  take  the  caBe  of  small  houses,  with 
front  doors  close  together  and  no  gardens  or  back  doors  behind,  thi* 
occupants  living  in  two  rooms,  and  the  parents  leaving  their  children 
aQ  day  in  order  to  go  to  their  work-  In  such  a  case,  if  scarlet  fever 
broke  out,  it  would  probably  attack  all  the  children,  If  the  otfficer  of  ' 
health  went  to  such  rooms  he  would  find  a  few  rags  and  a  wretched  old 
bed,  and  unless  these  things  were  utterly  destroyed,  what  could  bo 
done  ?  Beaidejs  that,  where  could  they  put  these  poor  people  during  the 
process  of  disinfection  ?  People  who  discussod  this  question  did  not 
conaider  the  every- day  life  of  the  very  poorest  classes,  or  they  would 
not  talk  80  much  about  preventing  disease.   Preventible  diseaaes  so-called 
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cotild  not  be  dealt  wiUi  in  tbe  lump.  Some  diseases,  no  doubt,  could 
und  ought  to  be  controlled ;  but  others  could  not  be  dealt  with  success- 
fully under  the  present  conditions  of  life  in  this  countr}%  Typhoid 
fever — perhaps  also  other  forms  of  continued  fever,  diphtheria,  cholera^ 
and  small-pox — depended  on  conditions  of  management,  and  with  a 
small  extension  of  present  powers  and  an  increase  of  the  present  means 
of  inspection,  might  be  controlled ;  but  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
mcwslea,  and  whooping-cough,  with  our  present  appliances  and  moden 
of  social  etxistence,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  head  against  thom| 
and  little  more  could  be  done  than  at  the  present  time  is  done.  Iso- 
lation hospitals,  if  they  could  be  carried  out  universally,  might  meet 
the  case,  but  the  great  difficulty  was  to  get  at  the  disease  at  its  begin- 
ning^  yet  on  that  point  Mr.  Chadwiclt  had  just  given  some  useful 
information,  and  perhaps  the  most  practical  that  liad  been  offered  that 
morning.  If  the  sanitary  authorities  had  more  power  than  at  present 
of  qiiarantining  infected  persons  in  their  own  homes,  the  difficulty 
might  perhaps  be  got  over.  He  had  known  that  done,  though  it  waa 
iUegal,  and  the  disease  was  stamped  out  at  once.  If  they  took  what 
they  supposed  the  first  case  in  a  house  to  a  hospital,  they  would  often 
find  two  or  three  other  cases  in  the  same  house  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
00  that  if  tJie  system  of  quarantining  could  be  loealined,  it  would 
probably  answer  better  than  any  quantity  of  isolation  hospitals,  at 
least  in  thinly  inhabited  country  dikricts.  The  law  waa  at  present 
rery  inefficient  in  this  respect. 

Dr,  J.  D.  He  A  TON  (Leeds)  said  tbat»  as  a  private  practitioner,  he 
^ewed  the  question  from  a  diiferent  point  of  view  from  that  whence  it 
unw  redded  by  the  officer  of  health.  A  private  practitioner,  out  of  con- 
fiidemtion  for  the  feelings  of  friends  of  the  patient,  might  feel  a  reasonable 
difScuIty  in  declaring  a  case  as  one  likely  to  develope  into  an  infectious 
cyaeaae,  so  as  to  bring  on  the  action  of  the  officer  of  health.  Should 
a  case  have  to  be  removed  to  an  isolated  ho^ital,  though  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public,  it  was  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patient,  who  might  poasibly  sutfer  rather  than  benefit  by  the  removal* 
In  his  own  house,  with  proper  precautions,  the  patient  stood  a  better 
cliance  of  recovery  than  if  subjected  to  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of 
removal  to  a  hospital,  and  there  placed  in  an  infected  atmosphere.  A 
case  had  occurred  at  Leeds  where  a  patient,  suffering  from  rheumatic 
lever,  wa» — from  a  misapprehension  of  the  name — removed  to  the  Fever 
Hospital,  and  there  he  cau^dit  typhus  fever,  and  died.  There  were  so 
many  ways  by  which  infectious  disorder*  might  be  communicated,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  legislative  interference  to  be  brought  to  bear 
practically  upon  them  all.  Isolation  in  private  houses,  or  in  hospitals, 
might  be  insufficient.  Scarlet  fever  might  be  communicated  by  letters, 
or  by  books  from  the  circulating  library.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
Tcnt  the  infection  being  carried  to  children  in  schools:  and  the  feet  of 
the  school  uttendaoce  officer  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  who 
might  convey  the  seeds  of  disease,  though  their  own  health  might  not 
su^r,  was  n  difficulty  which  even  ^Ir.  Chadwick's  important  suggestion 
would  not  meet.  No  inspection  of  school  djildren  would  enable  a 
medical  offioer  to  recognise  the  seeds  of  disease  in  the  person  of  a  child, 
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who  might  jet  couununicate  infection  though  not  himself  sufieiing 
froin  the  complaint.  People  waiting  at  dispensaries  might  also  com- 
municate disease.  There  were  difficidtiefl  i&ao  in  providing  change  of 
air  for  convalescent  patients,  owing  to  the  impropriety  of  sending  them 
to  lodging-houses  where  other  people  would  succeed »  and  the  illegality 
of  the  expostu*e  of  an  infected  person  ;  and  frequently  this  diiiicidty  wa§ 
one  that  could  not  be  overcome  at  ail.  If  legislation  were  to  be  applied 
to  this  subject^  it  should  be  applied  impartially  to  rich  and  poor,  but 
how  was  it  to  be  applied  to  people  in  good  circumatances  ?  Should  it 
he  applied  to  people  who  were  wise  and  prudent  in  the  management  o£ 
diaeases  under  tlieir  own  charge,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  impru- 
dent ?  A  great  deal  of  good,  liowever,  whicli  legisliition  would  fail  %o 
accomplish,  might  be  done  by  the  dissemination  of  i)opular  knowledge 
among  the  ignorant. 

Dr.  William  Farr,  F.R.S,  (London),  said  that  from  the  experience 
obtained  in  London  during  the  epidemics  of  smalUpox,  it  was  pretty  | 
certain  that  patients  who  were  taken  to  the  hospitals  and  lived  in  iheif 
atmosphere,  had  died,  when  they  might  have  recovered  in  their  own 
homes.  There  was  no  doubt  that,  by  putting  |  patients  togethier,  the 
mortahty  increfised.  There  were,  however,  disadvantages  in  lemving 
patients  in  their  own  homes,  because  they  spread  the  disi^aae  mojt* 
easily.  Hospitals  might  be  made  more  healthy,  like  that  at  Cheltenham^ 
where,  under  an  admirable  system,  a  patient  was  as  likely  to  recover 
as  at  his  own  home  ;  and  if,  for  the  good  of  the  community,  patients 
were  removed  to  hospitals,  those  buildings  ought  to  be  made  aa  healthy 
as  possible.  The  system  carried  out  at  Cheltenham  might  be  more 
generally  adopted  with  advantage,  and  if  it  could  be  extended  to  acaclet 
fever  and  »mall-pox  cases  it  would  be  a  great  triumph,  but  that  oould 
only  be  done  by  taking  those  cases  at  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  William  Botley  (London)  said  the  readers  of  the  Papers  had 
advocated  more  permissive  legislation,  but  the  fact  was  that  our  recent 
legislation  had  been  too  much  permissive  and  too  little  c-ompulsory. 
The  Society  should  encourage  more  of  compulsory  legislation.  From 
personal  experience  he  knew  that  nothing  was  so  successful  in  atamp- 
ing  out  disease  as  the  house-to-house  visitation  of  which  Mr.  Chadwick 
had  spoken. 

Dr.  E,  T,  Wilson  (Gloucester),  said  it  was  because  he  thought 
patients  had  a  better  chance  of  recovery  in  a  fever  hospital  than  at 
home,  that  he  had  tJiken  up  this  subject,  and  the  evidence  he  liad 
collected  fully  bore  out  tliis  conclusion.  A  marked  instance  had 
occurred  at  Newmarket,  where,  diu-ing  an  outbreak  of  small-pox,  the 
mortality  in  a  small  overcrowded,  but  well-ventilated,  hospital,  waa  \em 
than  at  the  homes  of  the  people.  There  was  no  danger,  but  rather  a 
benefit,  in  being  attended  at  a  well-ordered  fever  hospital ;  and  if  in- 
fection were  taken  at  a  hospitaL  it  must  be  the  fault  of  tlie  hospital 
management  or  arrangements.  With  proper  precautions,  such  an 
instance  would  be  imposaible.  As  to  home  isolation,  he  had  known 
several  instances  of  its  failure,  though  the  homes  were  ciirefully  watched. 
It  was  certainly  better,  in  cases  of  enteric  fever,  to  remove  the  patient  i& 
a  hospital  and  give  him  a  chance  of  recovery.  As  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  inmates  when  a  house  was  to  be  disinfected,  the  difficulty 
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bad  been  got  over  in  an  admirable  way  at  Greenock,  where  reception- 
bouses  were  provided  for  the  purpose.  When  a  house  was  attacked,  the 
infected  inmates  were  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  the  other  inmates  to 
the  reception- house,  whilst  the  sanitaiy  officer  took  charge  of  the  house. 
The  inmates  were  kept  in  the  reception-house  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
till  all  danger  of  infection  had  ceased.  The  system  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  success. 

Dr.  Child  explained  that  he  never  meant  to  suggest  isolation  of 
typhoid  fever  cases  at  home.  He  would  draw  a  wide  distinction  between 
one  set  of  infectious  cases  and  another,  e*g.  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid. 


8ANITAKY   CONDITION   OF   HOUSES.* 

On  the  Better  Regulation  of  House-building  generally y  and  the 
best  mode  of  improving  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Existing 
Houses.  By  Alfked  Hill,  M.D.,  F.LC,  Medical 
OflScer  of  Health  to  the  Borough  of  Birmingham. 

IN  every  condition  of  man,  however  primitive  or  hardy,  he 
requires  some  sort  of  protection  from  the  action  of  the 
elements,  varying  as  they  do  from  time  to  time  in  intensity, 
from  beat  and  cold,  from  rain  and  wind,  and  from  certain  un- 
healthy conditions  like  damp  and  malaria.  The  particular  form 
of  protection  sought  will  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  in- 
telligence of  the  people ;  in  the  least  cultivated  tribes  rising 
little  above  the  shelter  used  by  the  lower  animals,  mere  holes, 
for  instance,  dug  in  the  ground,  caves  or  clefts  in  rocks,  huts 
made  of  branches  of  trees,  tents,  and,  highest  of  all,  houses 
properly  so  called. 

The  perfection  of  a  house  may  fairly  be  considered  then  a 
true  indication  of  the  degree  of  civilisation  of  a  people,  and 
measured  in  this  way  we  see  how  superior  were  the  civilisations  of 
ancient  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  with  houses  admir- 
ably adapted  to  thecircumstancesby  which  they  were  surrounded, 
to  Ae  degree  of  cultivation  exhibited  by  the  Arab  in  his  tent 
or  the  Tartar  in  his  hut  of  twigs  bedaubed  with  clay,  in  our 
own  time.  The  houses  of  the  present  day,  substantial,  con- 
venient, and  often  handsome,  are  as  different  from  the  primitive 
kinds  of  dwellings  I  have  mentioned  as  are  the  degrees  of  civi- 
lisation of  their  occupants,  and  such  houses  may  appear  to  those 
who  have  not  carefully  considered  the  subject  to  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  of  comfort  and  health.  A  better  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  however,  will  show  that  in  some  respects  the 
modem  house  protects  too  much,  while  in  others  it  is  exposed 
to  graver  dangers  than  even  the  hut  or  the  tent ;  for  instance, 
it  may  be  bmlt  on  ground  naturally  unsuitable,  or  on  soil 

>  See  Transactions,  1873,  p.  448. 
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which  has  become  uniit;  it  may  be  supplied  with  impure  air  or 
not  allow  of  proper  ventilation,  it  may  be  insuflficientJy  lighted 
and  present  many   other  defects,  including  a  bad   system  of ' 
Bewage-dis|)oeaL 

When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  part  of  one's  life  is  speiit 
within  doors,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  influence  of  the 
dwelling  on  the  well-being  of  the  inmates ;  defects  of  even  a 
slight  character  operating  for  a  long  time  each  day  may  readily 
be  understood  to  exert  very  marked  if  tardy  effects  on  healthy 
and  in  this  way  unsnapected  defects  may  in  time  give  rise  to 
such  disorders  as  scrofula  and  consumption,  while  they  promote 
the  occurrence  of  diphtheria,  cholera,  typhoid,  and  the  zymotics 
generally.  It  must  be  in  the  experience  of  everyone  that  of 
two  similar  houses  near  together  one  shall  be  healthy  and  the 
other  the  frequent,  perhaps  constant,  abode  of  preventable 
disease,  and  it  is  my  object  to-day  to  point  out  the  principal 
causes  at  least  of  this  remarkable  and  important  difference-  It 
is  a  question  on  wliich  there  is  too  much  ignorance  which 
urgently  requires  enlightening,  on  which  there  is  consequent 
apathy,  which  pressiogly  needs  dispelling,  and  it  is  particularly 
on  occasions  like  the  present  that  favourable  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  for  reading  a  lesson  or  giving  a  warning  upon  such 
subjects  as  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  treat  with  any  consider- 
able degree  of  completeness  the  many  defects  of  a  dwcDing- 
house,  but  I  propose  briefly  referring  to  the  most  prominent 
oues  and  those  which  are  daily  coming  under  my  ovra 
observation. 

To  commence  at  the  foundation,  the  defects  to  be  noticed 
are  those  connected  with  the  soil  and  those  connected  with  the 
building.  The  ground  on  which  the  house  is  built  may  be  wet 
and  retentive  of  moisturcj  or  actually  waterlogged,  and  such 
a  condition  I  need  hardly  say  is  dangerous,  exposing  to  • 
variety  of  disorders,  such  as  colds,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia. 
If  the  drying  of  it  is  impracticable  such  a  site  should  be 
abandoned,  but  many  wet  soils  may  be  rendered  dry  by  deep 
subgoil  drainage  similar  to  that  employed  in  agriculture.  In 
all  cases  of  damp  soil  such  under-drainage  is  desirable,  besides 
which  other  precautions  in  connection  ivith  the  building  may 
be  advantageously  taken ;  for  instance,  the  foundation  may  be 
laid  upon  concrete,  which  is  impervious  to  moisture,  auci  this 
layer  of  concrete  should  be  laid  under  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ground  floors ;  the  house  may  be  further  surrounded  by  an  area, 
by  which  the  foundation  and  basement  walls  are  kept  from  con- 
tact with  the  ground  to  a  large  extent^  and  the  brickwork  as  f»r 
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as  it  is  necessarily  in  contact  with  the  soil  may  be  covered  with 
water-resisting  cement.  Another  simple  precaution  is  the 
insertion  of  what  is  technically  called  a  *  damp  course,'  which 
is  a  layer  of  material  introduced  into  the  brickwork  of  the  walls 
just  above  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  course  of  slate  and  cement 
or  of  metal,  of  asphalte,  of  glass,  or  of  vitrified  ventilating 
bricks.  The  quantity  of  moisture  held  by  soils  is  variable,  but 
sometimes  very  large.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  health  of 
the  drainage  of  damp  soils,  we  have  ample  proof  of  its  value  in 
the  remarkable  diminution  of  one  disease,  viz.,  consumption, 
following  on  drainage ;  this  diminution  amounted  in  Salisbury 
to  49  per  cent,  in  Ely  to  47  per  cent,  in  Rugby  to  43  per  cent., 
in  Banbury  to  41  per  cent.,  and  in  Worthing  to  36  per  cent. 
Some  soils  it  is  impossible  to  drain  efficiently,  owing  to  their 
tenacity  for  water :  such  are  clay  soils.  In  this  case  it  is 
desirable  to  have  no  basement-rooms,  but  to  build  on  simple 
archways  or  short  pillars,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for  free  passage 
of  air  bletween  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  under-surfaces 
of  the  floors.  The  object  of  these  various  precautions  is  to 
exclude  dampness,  which  is  readily  absorbed  by  building 
materials,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  house 
walls  by  capillary  attraction  ;  also  to  prevent  the  aspiration  into 
the  rooms  of  *  ground  air,'  which  besides  being  damp  may  be 
impure  from  causes  which  will  presently  more  plainly  appear. 

My  remarks  have  so  far  applied  only  to  damp  and  wet 
soils,  but  the  soil  may  possess  other  disadvantages ;  it  may,  for 
instance,  be  charged  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  or,  what 
is  worse,  it  may  consist  of  the  sweepings  and  refuse  of  towns 
containing  not  only  vegetable  but  also  animal  matter,  or  it  may 
be  infiltrated  or  subsequently  become  infiltrated  with  sewage 
from  drains,  ashpits,  cesspools,  &c.,  and  so  may  be  constantly 
-evolving  the  most  noxious  exhalations,  which  under  ordinary 
methods  of  construction  would  be  drawn  up  through  the  floors 
and  continually  infect  the  air  of  the  house.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  the  builder,  finding  a  good  bed  of  sand  or  gravel  when 
digging  out  the  foundations  of  houses,  has  removed  this  to  a 
great  depth  on  account  of  its  value  and  allowed  it  to  be 
replaced  by  any  unhealthy  rubbish  which  he  could  obtain  for 
nothing  by  giving  notice  that  'Eubbish  may  be  shot  here,'  so 
reversing  the  proper  order  of  procedure  by  which  unwholesome 
soil  should  be  deeply  excavated  and  replaced  by  pure  porous 
material. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  I  have  mentioned  for  securing 
dryness  of  soil  and  walls,  the  latter,  which  are  frequently  very 
porous  and  absorb  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  may  be  kept 
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dry  from  rain  by  the  building  of  th era  hoUoWi  by  coating  the 
with  tar,  cement,  or  paint,  or  by  covering  tliein  with  slat 
Where  I  find,  in  examining  houses  in  which  preventable  di: 
ease  exists,  that  the  walls  are  damp  from  capillary  attraction 
of  water  out  of  the  foundation,  I  recommend  that  the  mort 
between  two  contiguous  courses  of  bricks  just  above  the  ground 
be  removed  and  a  layer  of  slate  and  cement  be  introduced-! 
From  what  I  have  said  about  dampness,  it  is  clear  that  base-^i 
ment  rooms,  or,  as  they  arc  in  some  large  towms,  cellar  dwel- 
lings,  are  the  most  unliealthy,  and  this   condition    proceeds 
largely  though  not  entirely  from  the  fact  that  they  are  damper 
than  other  parts  of  the  house.     In   to^us  like  Liverpool,  in 
which  the  use  of  cellar  dwellings  has  been  largely  discont  inued^  | 
there  has  followed  a  very  marked  diminution  of  the  death-ratc»j 
and  of  course  a  greater  degree  of  health.     The  reason  for  the 
greater  healthiness  of  dry  over  damp  soil  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover when  we  bear  in  mind  the  actual  namre  of  the  ground* 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  earth  is  something  entirely 
of  itself,  and  quite  independent  of  air  and  water,  whereas  the 
earth  on  which  we  live  and   move  and  build  is  a  porous  ma^ia 
permeated  by  both  water  and  air ;  the  rain  as  it  falls  is  ab- 
sorbed more  or  less,  to  be  passed  on  through  most  soils  to  a 
lower  level,  forming  a  sort  of  underground  lake,  the  level  of  I 
which  varies  in  different  localities,  hut  is  ordinarily  indicated  | 
by  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells,  while  in  the  pores  of  tlie 
earth  there  exists  also  an  underground  atmosphere  in  direct 
communication  \rith  that  which  surrounds  us>  and  constandy 
interchanging  with  it,  and  experiment  shows  that  a  porous  s<mI  j 
contains  one-third  or  more  its  bulk  of  air.     Thus  we  have  what 
are  called  *  ground  water  ^  and   "  ground  air,*  both  of  which 
have  received  much  attention,  and  with  which  are  closely  skmo- 
ciated  the  investigations  of  Pettenkofer.     It  is  evident  that  a 
wet  soil  contains  not  only  too  much  moisture,  but  it  also  coa-^ 
tains  too  little  air;  the  result  is  that  in  such  a  soil  contaiiung^ 
organic  matter,  the  healthy   process  of  oxidation   of  orga&iej 
matter  is  prevented,  and  in  its  stead  the  unhealthy  one  of  pu-J 
trefaction  occurs,  giving  rise  to  products  both  offensive  andl 
injurious.     These  products  being  of  a  nature  to  rise  in  vapour 
and  infect  the  air  of  houses,  as  well  as  to  find  their  way  int 
the  wells  and  contaminate  tlie  water,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  tha 
health  may  become  assailed  in  these  directions. 

The  nature  of  the  building  ground  has  been  long  recognbw^d 
as  being  an  important  contributor  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the' 
house  raised  upon  it.     Ague  is  well  known  to   be  assocUt 
with  a  damp  soil,  and  to  disappear  on  its  being  drained ;  wli 
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cholera  is  found  to  pass  over  towns  which  lie  on  granite^  at  a 
time  when  it  attacks  surrounding  towns,  situated  on  loose  or 
porous  soils.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple  enough ;  the  porous 
ground  becomes  infiltrated  with  organic  and  excrementitioua 
matters,  the  products  of  decomposition  of  which  find  their  way 
into  the  wells,  and  the  gaseous  products,  at  least,  gain  access  to 
the  houses,  and  thus  a  twofold  poisonous  action  is  exerted ;  but 
the  case  is  totally  different  with  ground  which  consists  of  gra- 
nite^ basalt,  or  similar  impervious  material ;  here  there  can  be' 
no  infiltration,  or  only  a  very  superficial  one,  so  that  the  con- 
ditions for  the  development  of  cholera,  or  typhoid,  do  not  exist. 
An  impervious  foundation  is  thus  seen  to  have  much  the  same 
effect  as  an  elevated  site,  which  being  necessarily  drier,  purer^ 
and  more  exposed  to  winds,  enjoys  an  immunity,  from  cholera 
for  instance,  which  lower  levels  do  not  share. 

Passing  from  the  site  and  soil  to  the  interior  of  the  house, 
we  find  that  the  defects  of  house-construction  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  part  of  the  interior,  they  are  often  to  be  found  in 
the  cellar  and  extending  to  the  roof.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
shortcomings  are  those  connected  with  the  arrangements  by 
which  refuse  matters  are  got  rid  of,  and  with  overflows.  An 
inspection  of  the  cellar  commonly  discloses  a  drain  which  may 
or  may  not  be  furnished  with  a  trap.  The  only  purpose  to  be 
served  by  a  cellar  drain  is  to  carry  off  the  water  used  in  swill- 
ing the  cellar  floor,  but  such  a  mode  of  cleansing  is  unneces- 
sary, as  it  can  be  better  done  with  a  brush  and  flannel.  There 
are  at  least  two  evils  connected  with  a  cellar  drain ;  it  must 
necessarily  be  under  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  it  will 
almost  certainly  form  an  entrance  for  sewage  backing  up  from 
a  sewer  in  times  of  flood,  or  for  sewer  gas  at  all  times,  for  even 
when  the  drain  is  trapped,  it  may  become  unsealed  by  evapora- 
tion. The  existence  of  cellar  drains  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
more  particularly  in  the  better  class  of  houses. 

On  ascending  from  the  basement  and  making  an  exami- 
nation of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience  to  find,  even  in  small  houses,  a  sink  in  the  scul- 
lery, and  on  examining  the  sink  it  is  generally  found  to  be 
provided  with  a  bell-trap  or  a  portion  of  one,  for  most  fre- 
quently the  bell  is  either  broken,  or  removed  intentionally  for 
Ae  more  convenient  riddance  of  slops,  grease,  tea-leaves  and 
other  solid  substances  which  ought  never  to  enter  a  drain  or 
waste  pipe,  or,  what  is  commonest  of  all,  the  bell  is  lost,  so  that 
in  reality  no  trap  exists.  Unfortunately,  what  remains  of  it  is,. 
with  the  superstitious  confidence  of  ignorance,  as  fully  believed 
in  as  if  the  trap  were  entire  and  perfect.    While  using  the  eyes> 
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m  these  preliminary  observations,  the  nose  is  often  assailed  by 
an  odour  of  sewer  gas  or  drain  air  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  on  going  outside  to  look  for  the  outer  end  of  the  sink  pipe, 
one  is  not  surprised  not  to  find  it,  the  fact  being  that  it  m  con- 
nected directly  underground  with  the  house  drain,  commoa 
perhaps  to  a  number  of  houses.  Now  this  direct  communi- 
cation of  the  scullery  sink  with  the  sewer  system  is  not  only 
extremely  common,  but  it  is  also  a  type  of  what  obtains  bi 
pantries,  lavatories,  cisterns,  and  various  other  forms  of  over- 
flow, and  I  need  hardly  say  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  intro- 
duction, more  or  less  constant,  of  sewer  gas  into  the  interior  of 
dwellings.  The  house  being  at  the  upper  termination  of  the 
waste  pipe,  and  the  drain  or  sewer  at  the  lower  termination, 
and  the  house  being  the  wanner  part  of  the  system,  it  natu-  j 
rally  follows  that  an  air-current  becomes  established  out  of  the 
sewer  into  the  house*  That  this  is  the  direction  of  the  current 
I  have  observed  over  and  over  again,  not  only  in  the  smaller 
dass  of  houses,  but  also  in  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do  clasMS 
and  the  wealthy.  The  amount  of  such  sewer  gas  entering  a 
bouse  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances:  upon  the  greater 
or  less  imperfection  of  the  trap,  or  its  absence,  upon  the  nam-  , 
ber  of  such  inlets,  upon  the  elevation  of  the  site  upon  which 
the  house  stands  (for  those  houses  in  the  higher  parts  of  tlie 
town  are  more  disadvantagcously  circumstanced  than  those  tt 
lowerlevels  in  regard  to  thismatter),upon  the  pitch  or  incUnatioKi 
of  the  drains  and  sewers,  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  house  and  the  air  of  the  aewer,  and 
probably  some  other  conditions.  But  whether  the  entering 
sewer  air  be  much  or  little,  the  danger  is  the  same,  differing 
only  in  degree,  and  the  result  may  be,  probably  is  in  all  case&, 
injurious  to  health.  I  am  in  a  position  to  bring  before  you 
two  examples,  one  of  entrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  sewer  gas, 
one  of  such  a  small  quantity  as  to  be  imperceptible  and  unsus- 
pected, occurring  in  my  own  house,  both  of  which  occurrences 
were  followed  by  considerable  constitutional  disturbance. 

On  returning  home  about  six  o'clock   one  evening  some 
years  ago,   I  perceived  the  bouse  to  be  full  of  what  I  had 
no  doubt  from  its  odour  was  sewer  gas.     A  sink  for  washing  1 
glasses,  &c.,  in  the  pantry  proved  to  be  the  point  of  entrance^ 
and  the  current  of  incoming   air  was  so  atrong  that  it  extin-J 
guished  a  candle  held  above  the  orifice  of  the  dnxinpipe,  which 
proved  not  to  be  trapped.     There   was  no  evidence  that  the 
sewer  air  coming  in  was  infected^  for  it  produced  no  specific  | 
disease,  but  like  common  sewer  gas  it  produced  nausea  and  ^ 
vomiting  in  several  members  of  the  household.   In  onler  to  save 
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the  housemaid  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  bedroom  slops  down- 
stairs* I  had  set  up  in  the  bath  room  a  sink  for  their  more  ready 
difiposaL  The  pipe  from  this  sink,  which  was  trapped,  was  only 
about  tlii'ee  feet  long,  passing  through  the  wall  and  opening 
juto  the  outer  air  freely  into  a  larger  descending  pipe,  which 
itself  terminated  above  the  ground  oyer  one  end  of  an  open 
channel,  which  ran  about  eight  or  nine  feet  to  a  trapped  di'ain  i 
with  the^e  breaks  of  continuity  and  other  safeguards,  no  gas  &om 
the  yard  drain  could  |>oasibly  find  its  way  into  the  bath  room. 
There  was,  however,  a  weak  but  unsuspected  link  in  the  chain, 
and  it  was  this ;  the  overflow  pipe  of  the  bath  was  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  three-feet  pipe  from  the  slop  sink  at  about  two 
ieet  before  its  termination.  In  about  ten  days  after  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  in  opei-ation,  the  person  who  slept  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  bath  room  was  seized  with  a  very  mild  yet  per- 
fiistent  form  of  diaiTha?a  \  the  servants  also  near  the  bath  room 
followed  nextj  and  in  a  day  or  two  every  person  in  the  house 
xcept  one  suffered  in  the  same  way.  What  seemed  remark- 
' '  \f  but  is  very  natural,  is,  the  intestinal  disturbance  was  al* 

^     greatest  in  the  morning,  it,  after  every  one  had  been 

exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas  all  night  in  the  shut-up  house. 
The  attacks  being  so  general  in  their  incidence,  so  persistent  in 
their  character^  and  intensifying  with  time,  I  felt  sure  that  some 
common  cause  was  operating,  although  I  had  no  suspicion  of  its 
pr<?cise  nature.  I  knew  all  the  drains  were  carefully  trapped^ 
that  no  drain  passed  under  the  foundation,  that  there  was  no 
water-closet  in  the  house,  and  no  nuisance  of  any  kind  was 
perceptible.  It  never  occurred  to  my  mind  to  suspect  the 
short  waste  pipe  which  conveyed  away  tlie  bedroom  slops, 
till  one  morning,  sitting  and  tliinking  about  the  matter,  I  de- 
termined to  go  and  examine  it.  There  was  nothiog  to  detect 
in  the  sink  itself,  but  on  placing  my  nose  close  to  the  overflow 
pipe  in  the  end  of  the  bath,  which  I  have  already  said  commu- 
nicated v^ith  the  sink  pipe,  I  detected  the  faintest  possible 
nriiious  odour,  borne  upon  a  gentle  incoming  current  of  air. 
The  whole  matter  was  now  intelligible ;  the  very  slight  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  adliering  to  the  sides  of  tlie  sink  waste 
pipe,  after  use  for  only  about  a  fortnight,  was  undergoing 

Cdual  decomposition,  the  gaseous  products  of  which  were 
ne  imperceptibly  into  the  interior  of  the  house  by  a  gentle 
carrentj  generated  by  the  wanner  temperature  existing  there* 
I  immediately  stopped  the  bath  wa^te  pipe  with  a  cork,  and  as 
by  magic  the  diarrhoea  ceased  the  same  day. 

Instances  of  similar  defective  drainage  arrangements,  fol- 
lowed by  similar  and  more   serious  consequences,  might  be 
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multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  needless  for  me  to  sa^ 
on  the  subject.     It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  hoc 
of  a  superior  class  are  placed  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
cottage  dwellings,  for  while  probably  the  only  communicadon 
in  the  latter  is  by  means  of  the  sink,  in  the  former  it  exist 
through  half-a-dozen  different  channels — the  sink  in  the  pantrj'i 
the  sink  in  the  scullery^  the  lavatory,  the  urinal,  the  batli, 
alop  overflow,  the  closet,  and  the   cistern*     The   point  to  be' 
borne  in  mind  from  these  facts  is  the  danger  and  injury  arising 
from  the  direct  communication  between  the  interior  of  a  hoose 
and  a  sewer.     And  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detul 
to  the  many  other  points  of  entrance  for  sewer  gas  which  may 
occur  in  a  house,  the  simple  principle  in  all  such  cases  bdi^ 
to  sever  the   direct  connection.     The   way    of  doing  tliii!  n 
shown  in  the  diagrams  on  the  wall,  which  illustrate  how  fiQcb 
aeverance  may  be  conveniently  effected.   For  the  water-cloiely 
however,  where  such  interruption  is  inadmissible,  a  different 
disposition  of  the  various  parts  is  requisite.     Here  the  soil  pipe 
and  drain  and  sewer  must  be  continuous,  and  the  dangers  of 
sewer  gas  are  obviated  by  a  (x>mbtned  system  of  sypbcm  traps 
and  ventilation*     The  arrangement  of  the  system  la  Been  oa 
the  diagrams.     The  defects  to  be  found  in  eonnectiDii  with 
the  water-closet  are  very  numerous,  owing  to  its  complicated 
arrangement.     Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  desirability  of 
water-closets  being  placed  in  houses,  I  will  enumerate  the  d^ 
fects  which  have  at  various  times  come  under  my  observmtioiL 
The  first  is  the  absence  of  water ;  for,  however  absurd  it  rasr 
seem  that  a  water-closet  shall  have  no  water,  I  have  fivmio 
Resets  in  this  town  without  it,  sometimes  accidentally,  of  oomrc^ 
but  also  sometimes  by  design.     In  the  latter  case,  bofref99» 
the  closets  were  not  in  the  houses*     Another  defect  is  a  faalty 
valve,  allowing  all  the  water  to  run  away  and  leave  the  pipe 
unsealed*     A  third  fault  is  the  situation  of  the  soil  pipe  i^sidi 
instead  of  outside  the  house,  so  that  any   leakage  occurring 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  excrementitioos  maftera 
contaminate  the  floors  and  walls.    A  fourth  error  u  the  absence 
of  a  ventilatuig  pipe  in  connection  with  the  soO  pipe ;  sad 
lastly,  a  very  bad  and  frequently  observed  arrangement  is  the 
communication  of  the  water-closet  soil  pipe  and  variooa  un* 
trapped  sinks  and  overflow  pipes  with  the  same  drain  by  which 
the  gaseous  exhalations  from  f^iecal  matter  are  laid  on  to  the 
bouse  by  a  number  of  channels.     Some  time  ago  I  waa  re- 
quested to  examine  a  house  at  Edghaston  in  wfaioi  diphtberia 
had  existed  for  some  time,  and  had  affected  neariy  cv^ory  aeoH 
ber  of  Ibe  houaehold— parents,  children,  and  domartioiL    Xhe 
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medical  attendant  suggested  that  something  was  probably 
wrong  with  the  drainage.  And  truly  there  was ;  if  ingenuity 
had  been  exhausted  to  combine  every  evil  of  defective  drainage 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  achieved  a  more 
insanitary  result.  The  water-closet  was  situated  among  the 
bedrooms,  the  earthenware  pan  had  lost  its  glaze  and  was 
saturated  with  impure  matter;  there  had  been  an  escape  of 
gases  from  the  soil  pipe  which  found  its  way  under  the  floor 
of  the  a^ljoining  bedroom:  the  soil  pipe  was  inside  the  house, 
and  a  very  narrow  zinc  ventilating  pipe  had  been  fixed  to  the 
lead  soil  pipe,  which  ventilating  pipe  was  also  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  house.  Such  a  joint  between  different  metals 
like  zinc  and  lead  would  be  sure  in  time  t^  become  leaky. 
Giving  to  the  galvanic  action  set  up  between  them  by  the 
action  of  ammoniacal  vapours.  The  sinks,  lavatory,  urinal, 
and  soil  pipe,  all  converged  to  and  emptied  into  a  bricked 
catch-pit  close  to  the  back  door,  the  pit  being  covered  by  a 
loosely  fitting  flagstone,  and  continually  discharging  offensive 
gases  into  the  air  of  the  yard  and  house.  All  this  was  as  bad 
as  it  well  could  be  ;  but,  to  crown  the  whole  with  the  element 
of  absurdity,  a  very  expensive  and  elaborate  arrangement  of 
traps,  ventilator,  and  man-hole  for  inspection  and  cleaning  had 
been  recently  constructed  between  the  drainage  system  I  have 
been  describing  and  the  sewer.  The  family  left  home  for  a 
time  while  the  drainage  was  put  in  order,  in  accordance  with 
my  suggestions,  and  diphtheria,  which  had  become  a  permanent 
guest  in  the  house,  is  now  banished. 

In  another  case,  I  was  requested,  by  a  gentleman  in  whoee 
house  there  was  no  disease,  to  examine  the  drainage  system, 
and  make  any  necessary  suggestions.  I  found  that  the  pantry 
sink  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  drain,  and  that  this 
drain  received  the  contents  of  the  soil  pipe  from  the  water-closet; 
that  the  soil  pipe  was  inside  instead  of  outside  the  house,  and  not 
ventilated*  I  suggested  those  cardinal  modifications  which  1 
have  already  indicated,  at  the  same  time  warning  him  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  and  his  family  were  constantly  exposed — a 
sword  of  Damocles  ever  hanging  over  their  heads.  Extraor- 
dinary to  relate,  this  gentleman,  who  had  the  intelligence  to 
suspect  possible  mischief,  and  energy  enough  to  obtain  an  ex- 
amination of  his  drainage  arrangements,  displayed  such  apathy 
after  the  information  and  advice  had  been  given,  fis  to  do  nothing 
to  protect  himself  from  the  indicated  danger ;  with  the  unhappy 
result  that  in  less  than  a  year,  his  son,  a  promising  youth,  fell 

^H    a  victim  to  diphtheria* 

^H  The  drains  outside  the  house  require  some  notice,  for  even 
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if  severed  irom  the  house  iu  the  way  recommended,  they  may 
still  work  considerable  mischief-     In  ray  Annual  Report  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Birmingham  for  1877,  I  made 
the  following  remarks  upon  thb  part  of  the  subject :    '  Dnups 
are  put  down,  constructed  without  any  regard  to  their  effect  on 
health,  the  sole  object  seeming  to  be  to  carry  off  bIoj*®  ;  but  m 
badly,  as  a  rule,  are  drains  constructed,  that  tliey  fail  even  to 
do  this  simple  office,  and  entail  the  further  evil  of  succeeding 
in  bringing  into  huitses  the  dangerous  gases  from  the  sewers^ 
or  those  engendered  within  the  dmins  themselves.    To  mentton 
shortly  the  leading  defccti*  of  a  common  drain,  as  constantly 
met  with.     It  has  no  trap,  or  the  trap  is  upon  such  a  bad  prin* 
ciple  that  it  allows  drain-alx*  to  come  out  of  the  drain,  and 
prevents   liquids  from  going  into  it ;  this  is  especially  so  with 
the  common  bell-trap.     If  it  be  of  brickwork,  the  masonry  is 
often  badly  constructed,  and  allows  leakage  into  the  soU^  with 
the  effect  of  contaminating  air  and  water ;  and  if  it  conaidta  \A 
so-called  sanitary  pipes,  the  numerous  inevitable  joints  are  left 
without  lute  or  puddle,  and  so  afford  as  many  points  of  exit 
for  both  liquids  and  gases,  occasioning  dampness  and  impurity 
of  soil  and  walls  and  floors,  with  all  their  attendant  dangers*. 
This  is  the  simplest  case,  such  as  is  commonly  presented  by 
amall  house  property  ;  a  consideration  of  the  defects  in  better- 
class  property,  where  the  luxuries  of  sinks,  bath  room,  lavatory, 
and  water-closet  are  indulged  in,  would  reveal  still  more  pro- 
lific sources  of  danger.     One  can  pardon  the  neglect  resulting 
from  Ignorance,  and,  to  some  extent,  that  from  carelessness,  but 
I  have  been  witness  of  the  wilful  disobedience  of  workmen 
who  have  been  specially  directed  to  puddle  the  joints  of  sanitary 
pipe  draiDB,  but  who  nevertheless   ha%^e  simply  inserted    tht* 
narrow  end  of  the  one  ])i])e  into  the  wide  end  of  the  next  one, 
and  have  then  filled  iu  the  soil,  leaving  the  joints  without  a 
particle  of  mortar  or  cement.     The  result  is,  that  the  drain 
leaks  at  every  joint,  and  the  least  evil  that  can  follow  is  dainj» 
ground,  walls,  and  floors ;  but,  more  probably,  the  earth  be- 
comes   infiltrated   with  the  worst   forms   of  organic,  namely, 
excremcntitious,    impurity,    to    the    certain    contamination   of 
either  air  or  water,  or  both,  and  the  inevitable  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  |>ersons  within  their  iuBucnce.     I  see  no  way  of 
remedying  this  state  of  things  except  by  insisting  that  every 
draiu  laid,  whether  in  connection  with  old  or  new  property, 
shall  be  submitted,  before  it  is  covered  up,  to  the  inspection  of 
a  proper  person.     The  question  is  one  of  immense  importance 
in  a  sanitary  aspect,  for  it   involves  the  purity  or  impurity  of 
the  soil  over  the  whole  to%>Ti,  and  the  condition  of  the  sod  is 
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ane  affecting  the  general  tone  ot  the  public  health,  and  either 
he  existence  or  the  intensity  of  many  grave  forms  of  disease, 
specially  those  of  the  zymotic  class. 

~jlt  is  not  uncommon  to  find  drains  emptying  themaelvcij  into 
»ools,  the  ces8i)Ool8  themselves  being  imventilated  ;  in  such 
[cases  the  decomposing  matter  evolving  gases  in  the  cesspools, 
these  gases  are  liable  to  collect  under  pressure,  and  so  force  the 
trap  at  the  house  end  of  the  drain,  with  the  result  of  diff'ui^ing 
K  themselves  in  tlic  vicinity  of  the  house,  or  even  in  its  interior. 
V  A  ventilating  pipe  in  the  cover  of  the  cesspool  would,  of  course, 
obviate  tliis  result.     Si>metimes  I  find  a  drain  running  under 
the  basement  of  houses,  generally  from  back  to  front*  on  its 
Iway  to  tlie  main  sewer.     This  is  a  most  undesirable  arrange- 
ment, on  account  of  the  danger  of  it«  becoming  leaky,  and 
uring  out  impure  liquids  and  gaaea  to  poison  the  house*     In 
uch  ciises  the  drain  may  be  diverted  from  under  the  foundsi- 
ion,  which  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  ;  but,  supposing  that 
be  iaipracticable,  then  I  should  recommend  the  drain  in  its 
hole  length  to  be  taken  up,  relaid  on  a  concrete  bed  of  con- 
iderable  thickness,  with  the  view  to  prevent  leakage  from  the 
sinking  at  any  time  of  the  ground,  and,  after  careful  closing  of 
all  joints  with  cement,  the  envelopment  of  the  whole  in  concrete. 
"finally,  the  ih'ain  should  have  an  opening  to  the  aii'  inime- 
^diately  before  entering,  and  at  another  point  immediately  after 

I  its  exit  from  under  the  liouse,  by  which  means  no  foul  air  at 
least  could  lodge  in  the  drain. 
The  ashpits  and  privies,  being  receptacles  of  liquid  filth  either 
accidentally  or  purposely  introduced  into  thero,  as  well  as  of  solid 
matters,  and  requiring  drainage  to  carry  off  such  liquid,  may 
be  regarded  a^  enormous  untrapped  expansions  of  the  drain ; 
from  tlieir  size,  their  liability  to  choke  the  drain  issuing  from 
them,  and  from  their  frequently  improper  position,  they  present 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  connection  with  house-drainage. 
They  are  res|>onsible  without  doubt  ibr  much  of  the  typhoid, 
diphtheria,  and  low-type  disease.  It  was  the  commonest  thing 
a  few  years  ago  to  find  these  wet  ashpits  in  Birmingham 
placed  against  the  walls  of  houses,  leading  to  dampness  and 
impurity  of  the  walls  and  atmosphere  of  tlie  dw^ellings,  and 
not  unfrequentiy  the  liquid  passed  in  quantity  into  the  cellai-s, 
or  even  living  room.  Such  ashpits  have  our  first  attention, 
and  I  trust  they  have  now  nearly  all  been  abolished*  A 
remarkably  glaring  instance  of  the  total  disregard  of  sanitary 
considerations  came  under  my  notice  only  a  few  months  ago 
in  a  terrace  of  houses  well  built,  with  small  plots  of  garden 
in  front  of  each,  and  occupied  hj  very  respectable  persons  of 
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the  artiBan  class.  The  ashpit,  which  waa  very  large»  open  la 
the  heavrns,  and  necessarily  wet,  wm  so  sifuatecl  in  the  ceiitTt 
of  a  hack-to-baek  row  of  builduigs  as  necertsarily  to  ciuiae 
Hoakage  into  the  walls  and  fbtindattoii  of  all  the  eurruandiog 
houses,  and  the  [»rivies  were  enclosed  in  the  block  of  building, 
'orming  an  intejrral  part  of  it,  and  situated  under  bedroonkiL 
The  soft  and  hard  water  jiumpt?  adjoining  were  both  sei'iouislj 
csontaminated,  so  that  the  tenants  were  both  breathing  and 
drinking  the  products  of  j)utrefying  animal  matters  of  the 
most  dangei*ous  description,  with  the  result,  which  you  will 
hardly  be  surprised  tt*  hear,  that  nearly  every  house  had  sick- 
ness in  it,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  cases  in  the  terrace,  one 
house  alone  having  as  many  as  six  cliildren  suffering  from 
fever.  As  if  to  leave  no  chance  of  escape,  the  scullery  sink 
in  every  house  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  dmiu. 
Common  privies  ought  to  be  abolished  in  favour  of  either  a 
good  interception  method  or  of  water-closets. 

I  think  1  have  succeeded  in  showing  how^  imperfect  is  the 
STStein  of  drainage  in  liirminghani,  and  there  is  i-ea^on  to 
believe  our  town  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  how^  desirable 
it  is  that  the  authorities  should  be  moved  to  provide  for  the 
proper  laying  and  construction  of  drains  My  experience 
only  confirms  that  of  others,  that  an  imperfect  drainage  system 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  greater  part  of  preventable  diseaiie. 
Every  day  I  observe  that  the  particular  house  in  a  row,  or  a 
court,  in  which  disease  exists  is  that  one  nearest  to  a  samtary 
structural  defect;  for  instance,  the  house  nearest  the  un- 
trapped  drain,  or  nearest  the  ashpit,  and  particularly  where 
the  latter  adjoins  the  house.  From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be 
geen  that  I  disagree  altogether  with  a  reliance  upon  tra]td  ia  ' 
dwellings  for  keeping  out  sewer  gas,  the  only  positively  safe 
method  being  severance.  It  may  be  that  in  certain  cases  a 
trap  is  desirable,  for  instance,  in  shutting  out  gases  proceed- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  matters  adhering  to  the  interior  , 
of  a  waste  pij^e,  although  severed  from  the  drain,  A  Tcry 
ingenious  trap  has  recently  been  brought  out  and  patented* 
although  the  principle  is  by  no  means  new,  the  '  Bower'  trap: 
it  is  a  water  joint  supplemented  by  a  ball  of  indiarubber,  and 
veiy  completely  prevents  the  admission  of  sewer  gas. 

The  ventilation  of  houses  is  no  less  overlooked  than  the 
proper  arrangement  of  drainage ;  and  this  is  not  surprisiiig 
when  we  reflect  how  slight  is  the  impression  .made  by  the  air 
upon  our  senses,  and  how  defective  is  general  education  on 
such  matters.  If  impure  air  possessed  a  strong  odour  not  ta 
be  mistaken,  like  coal  gas,  a  colour,  or  some  other  seodible 
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physical  property,  it  would  then  in  many  casee — I  don't  say 
m  all — ^receive  the  attention  its    presence  would  deserve,   but 
hairing   either   no  odour,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  and  one 
which  as  a  rule  is  of  very  gradual  development,  and  to  which 
consequently  the  senses  are  pari  passu  accustomed,  its  presence 
is  not  noticed.     In  other  cases  ignorant  and  habitually  dirty 
people  become  so  accustomed  to  an  impure  atmosphere  that 
^^hey  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  entertain  neither  fear 
^^or  suspicion  of  it.      The  builder  and  architect,  whatever  may 
Hbe   their   knowledge  of  the  subject  of  ventilation,  pay  little 
y«ttention  to  it  as  a  nile,  the  sole  object  apparently  being  to 
mn  up  buildings  as  cheaply  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  dis- 
oomforts   and   dangers   which  may    follow.     To  the  ordinary 
person^  particularly  in  cold  weather,  the  predominant  idea  is 
»t  ventilation  is  something  to  be  prevented ;  a  room  may  be 
Overcrowded  with  living  beings,  it  may   be  brilliantly  lighted 
ith  a  number  of  jets,  and  still  every  attempt  is  directed  to 
le  exclusion  of  fresh  airs.     A  mat  is  placed  against  the  door, 
long  sand  bags  are  put  at  the  junction  of  the  sashes,  and  every- 
thing that  ingenuity  can  devise  '\^  done  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  air.     Fortunately  nature  is  stronger  than  art,  and  so  life  is 
iiiot  immediately  sacrificed,  the  evil  is  reduced  to  malaise  and 
radual  impairment  of  health ;  but  the  one  thing  very  seldom 
iiought  of  is  to  arrange  for  the  gradual  and  imperceptible 
change  of  pure  for  impure  air,  still  less  for  the  introduction  of 
[pure  warmed  air^  which  may  be  secured  by  such  arrangements 
the  fire-places  recommended  by  Captain  Galton  and  Mr, 
Chadwick*     Fire-places  of  this  kind  may  be  constructed  so 
[cheaply  as   to  be    applicable  to  the  smallest   houses.     They 
assess  the  further  advantage  also  of  furnishing  and  econo- 
lising  heat  at  the  same  time  that  they  supply  fresh  air.     I  am 
[ireqnently   impressed   with    the  lamentable  waste  of  heat  in 
ordinary  fire-places  by  the  faultiness  of  their  construction  and 
material.     As    a   rule    the  material    is   iron,   the    conducting 
power  of  which  is  so  great  that  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
heat  produced  is  practically  lost.      In  the  fire-places  in   my 
own  house,  I  have  replaced  the  iron  except  the  bars  by  fire- 
clay, with  the  result  that  rooms   which  formerly   it  was  im- 
I possible  to  make  comfortably  warm  with  the  largest  fires,  are 
now  readily  made  so  with  very  much  less  fuel.     To  all  classes 
euch  an  economy  in  fuel  is  desirable,  but  yi\\\k  the  poor  it  is  a 
question  of  atill  greater  importance;  it  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
economy  but  of  health  and  life.     As  one  of  the   main  object'^ 
of  food  is  to  support  the   atnmal    heat   necessary   to   life,   it 
becomes   of  literally  vital   importance  to  the  ill-fed  poor  to 
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Elace  within  their  reach  the  means  of  obtiiining  from  fuel  the 
eat  which  they  do  not  obtain  from  their  food.  External  heat 
is  of  much  more  consequence  than  b  commonly  recognised, 
aad  tht:*  life  of  the  very  poor  is  frequently  preserv^ed  mainly 
by  the  bit  of  fire  over  which  they  crouch.  This  being  so,  tt 
becomes  the  duty  of  property  oi^Tiers  to  see  that  the  fire- 
places in  cottages  are  so  constructed  as  to  economise  fuel,  the 
cost  of  which  in  winter  constitutes  so  severe  a  tax  on  the 
resources  of  the  poor* 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Uie  queetion  of  ventilation. 
Perhaps  the  J^yfitem  of  building  cottagea  back  to  back  in  morr 
obstructive  to  ventilation  than  any  other,  especially  when  con- 
joined with  this  form  of  construction  are  windowB  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  opened  at  the  top,  or,  as  I  have  found  in 
many  cases,  are  made  so  as  not  to  open  at  all.  The  only 
chance  of  ventilation  is  from  the  door  to  the  fire-place^  and 
consequently  such  houses  are  little  better  than  trapf?  for  bad  air* 

The  windows  of  a  house  are  not  only  an  important  part  of 
the  system  of  ventilation,  but  they  are  the  sole  channels  of 
insolation ;  it  is  entirely  by  their  means  that  we  get  *  light  in 
the  dwelling,'  and  owing  to  its  greater  subtilty  the  influence  of 
light  is  less  understood  and  acknowledged  than  that  of  air. 
It  is  true  that  deprivation  of  light  is  not  so  fatal  as  that  nf 
air,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  an  influence  strongtfr 
for  good  tlian  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  abundance  of  it 
\&  necessary  for  a  tuU  measure  of  health ;  this  ij  seen  by  the 
pallid    features  of  the   miner  as  compared  with  tho-  ' 

agricultural  brother  ploughing  the  ground  in  the  full 
day  above  the  miner's  head,  and  is  strikingly  evident  in  iW 
sickly  growth  of  plants  from   whicJi  light  is  excluded,  aj«  in 
the  dropsical,  colourless,  weakly  shoots  of  a  potato  growing  in 
a  dark  cellar.     Besides  this  physical  effect  of  light,  it  exerts  a 
moral   effect   of    no  less    importance.       An    ill-lighted    hou^^ 
produces  mental  gloom;    it  prevents    the  ready  detection  of 
untidiness,  and  favours  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  filth,  aoi 
is  thus  directly  and  indirectly  instrumental   in    lowering 
tone    of  the   physical,    intellectual,  and    moral    parts    of  oof 
nature.      No  doubt  one  of  the  causes  of  the  unhealthinesi  of  J 
cellar  dwellings  is  the  too  little  light  which  they  receive.     ItJ 
is  then  much  to  be  regretted  that  houses  even  at  the  pr^seDt  i 
day  are  built  witli  windo%vs  so  constructed  as  not  to  admit  air 
except  through  fissures  existing  in  consequence  of  bad  work- 
manship, and  so  small  as  to  be  quite  insufficient  to  let  in  tkfl 
proper   amount   of    light*      We   have   no  window    tax  now. 
except  that  which  ignorance  imposes,  and  as  glaas  is  cheaper 
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than  almost  any  other  material,  there  appears  no  reason  why 
windows  should  be  either  too  few  or  too  smalL  We  ought  to 
hear  oftener  than  we  do  the  demand  uttered  by  Goethe  in  his 
last  moments,  when  his  eyes  were  grooving  dim  under  the  dark 
hand  of  death — ^  More  light !' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  with  regard  to  house-construc- 
tion we  are  advancing  in  knowledge,  but  it  is  only  by 
repeatedly  calling  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders  to 
existing  defects,  and  by  educating  the  owners  of  houses,  and 
the  public  who  have  to  Jive  in  them,  in  the  requirements  of 
proper  house-construction,  that  we  van  hope  to  raise  buildings 
to  that  point  of  sanitary  perfection  which  shall  conduce  in  the 
necessary  degree  to  public  health,  and  harmonise  with  the  well- 
^eatablished  principles  of  Sanitary  and  Social  Science, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Waller,  Architect,  read  a  Paper  on  the 
question.  He  thought  houses  should  be  eertiiied  healthy  by  the 
landlords,  and  afterwards  they  should  be  periodically  inspected 
by  properly  qualified  men,  having  power  to  insist  on  necessary 
!  -feanitary  measures ;  and  all  houses,  old  and  new,  woidd  come 
gradually  under  this  jurisdiction.  In  every  house  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  on  a  regular  system, 
and  not  at  haphazard.  For  the  supply  of  fresh  to  take  the 
place  of  vitiated  air  ventilation  flues  should  be  made,  near 
some  constant  source  of  heat  if  possible,  tlic  kitchen  chimney 
for  instance ;  or  flues  may  be  made  at  the  sides  of  the  chimney 
breasts,  and  carried  up  through  the  house  ;  or  a  flue  be  made 
in  the  chimney  breast,  the  top  open  at  ceiling,  the  bottom 
under  grate :  the  heat  of  the  fire  draws  foul  air  down  and  it 
pafifies  up  the  chimney.  For  assisting  in  warming,  air-cham- 
bered grates  properly  fixed  are  very  effective,  and  may  furnish 
\  a  supply  of  warm  air  to  the  room  where  the  fire  is,  or  to  the 
bedroom  over,  by  means  of  a  flue.  AI]  house  drains  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  sewer,  and  have  a  direct  connnunica- 
tion  with  the  open  air  between  them  and  the  sewer.  All 
y  drains  should  be  carried  outside  the  house  at  once,  and  empty 
Kheir  contents  on  to  a  trap  where  possible  having  an  interval 
hof  a  foot  between  the  end  of  the  drain  pipe  and  the  trap. 
^ Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  end  of  the  pipe  may  |>ass 
below  a  surface  grating,  and  be  cut  off,  and  discharge  its  con- 
^  tents  into  a  syphon  lower  dowii ;  both  the  top  and  bottom  ends 
Kt»f  the  house  drains  should  be  left  open,  and  the  former  be 
Hcarried  above  all  windows.  Closets  should  be  placed  in  an 
^iOfiFshoot  from  the  house  approached  by  a  ventilation  lobby. 
Permanent  and   easily  accessible  inspection  holes   should   be 
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nftde  in  the  ooarse  of  a  drain,  A  plan  of  all  the  dmiiw,  fluei^ 
and  pipes  ef  a  hotise  ought  to  hang  up  in  a  coD9pieii0iia  place 
IB  everr  house  for  reference,  and  all  pipes^  drains,  dsUsmftr  &Cl, 
angfat  to  be  put  in  accessible  positions.  The  poeitkuia  of  oil 
pipes  in  a  house  should  be  burnt  in  on  the  woodwork  whtch 
conceals  tbem ;  thej  are  then  recognised  at  once  if  wanted 
Labour^aving  appliauces  are  much  neglected  in  housdiQlds* 
Hoi  and  cold  water  service^  hoists,  speaking  tubes  in9t«ad  of 
belJs,  wanning  apparatus  all  aave  labour*  and  conseqnentlT 
fewer  servants  are  needed.  Pogaiblr  a  central  motive  power  maj 
be  hereafter  adopted  for  all  mechanical  work,  either  applied  to 
houses,  individually  or  collectively.  In  conclusion  lie  said 
that  those  whose  task  it  m  to  design  the  houses  of  the  fetaiB 
have  a  wide  field  before  them.  Ancient  arcliitecture  foroas  a 
vast  and  inexhaustible  store  of  knowledge  from  which  to  draw, 
but  it  is  not  by  a  mere  reproduction  of  archneologtcal  preee- 
dents,  and  by  quaint  conceits  in  designing,  that  salisftteli^b 
modem  dwellings  will  be  obtained,  but  ratlier  by  a  ju<i 
combination  of  past  with  present  knowledge,  and  by  a  car 
adaptation  of  the  results  of  mofJern  science  to  our  present . 
requirements. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  n.  H.  Collins,  F.RJ.B,A.  (London),  said  the  whole  gist  of  th#J 
question  waa  the  neglect  by  the  aanitary  authorities  of  the  admirr*!  »I<  tn  *-  i 
visions  which  the  law  had  already  made.  The  architect  was  ofter 
but  in  how  few  of  the  houses  now  built  was  an  architect  ever  ei 
If  there  was  any  *  viciousness  *  or  *  criminajity  *  in  this  matter,  i  t 
to  the  public  themselves.     For  instance,  he  found  that  in  Cht-i^tu^ita 
whenever  a  person  proposed  to  occupy,  or  allow  the  occupation  of,  a  new 
house,  he  was  required  by  the  bye-laws  to  apply  to  the  town  surveyor 
to  inspect  the  premises,  and   certiiy  that  the  drainage,  ventilation  and 
ater  supply  were  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     How  this  provision  w»f 
ystematicully  neglected  was  evidenced   by  the  iact    that  there  wcr« 
"liouses  now  to  let  in  Cheltenham,  of  the  rent  of  120/.  a-year,  not  bacSj 
planned,  but  wanting  in  most  requisites  to  render  them  fit  for  occnps- 
tion,  and  devoid  of  proper  sanitiuy  precautions.     Notwithstanding  thiiv 
the  death*rate  of  the  town  was  low — only  tt^n  per  thousand.     Scaroftly 
any  of  even  the  better  and  larger  houses  in  Cheltenham  had  been  builil 
under  the  supervision  of  an  architect.     The  Metropoliji  Local  ManagivJ 
ment  Act,  and  other  enactments,  coutiiining  wise  and  beneficial  sanitarj 
precautions  smd   provisions,   protected,  or  rather  should  protect,  the 
deuizena  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  surroundings,  but  were  habitually 
neglected  both  by  the  authorities  and  tlie  public,     lie  disagr-^'^'^  ""'v 
with  one  or  two  of  the  proposals  of  Dr,  11  ill's  Pai>er.     His  pr 
that  all  connection  between  the  house  and  the  external  drain  t^noviui  «n. 
entirely  severed,  which  was  perfectly  sound,  was  not  quite  answered  by 
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Uie  diagram  he  had  submitted  to  the  notioe  of  the  s^Cttt^il^?^ 
filjotild  be  a  current  of  pure  air  continually  passing  upwanf  ^)^f^f^^i 
length  of  the  soil  pipe  itself,  the  t^nd  of  tlie  same  being  \ei 
fttmoephere,  both  at  the  head  and  foot,  in  the  same  manner  na  uvj  r^uu 
pipe-     This  was  easily  done  by  using  *  traps/  which  left  the  boiI  pipe 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
i«wer.     This  was  one  step  in  the  rijrht  direction.     Dr.  Hill  had  for- 
gotten to  touch  on  the  fHisition  of  larders  and  pantries,  and  domestic 
accommodation  of  this  character ;  but,  considering  how  prevalent  was 
the  contamiDation  of  milk  and  other  lluids,  this  was  a  point  witliout 
whieh  the  paper  wag  incomplete*     Upon  the  question  of  ventilation  of 
roomSi  admirable  arrangementa  for   forcing  air  into  a  room^  and  alau 
extracting  it,  had   been  devised  by  several  inventors.     The  form  of 
oioiela  also  demimded  attention.     There  existed,  however,  no  trouble 
in  procuring  and  adapting  sanitary  appliances ;   the  whole  ditliculty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  foundation  of  a  great  portion  of  that  which  had  to 
be  complained  oi\  resteil  with  the  inactivity  and  Bupineness  of  the  local 
authorities.     He  was  an   old  member  of  the  Paddington  Yestry^  and 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  move  such  bodies,  a  large  propcjition  of 
whom  were  thinking  men,  and  the  rest  were  ignorant  of  the  subjecii* 
they  had  to  decide  on ;   but  even  if  all  were  equally  well  instructed,  it 
would  be  impoaaible  to  move  them  a«  one  would  desire,  on  account  of 
the  question  of  expenses,  and  consequently  additional  rates.     Their 
powers  were  ample  with  regard  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  sanitary 
planning  of  contemplated  houses ;  but  if  it  were  propo^d  to  put  all  the 
powers  in  force,  the  VeBtrymen  would  begin  toaak  how  many  inspectors 
would  lie  wanted^  and  what  the  cost  would  be  ?     So  long  as  expense 
is .  considered  aa  being  more  important  than  healdi,  things  of  course 
would  remain  much    as    they    are.     When    private    persons  will  not 
expend  even  a  small  sum  to  protect  themselves  from  zymotic  diseases, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  vestries  hesitating  to  expend  the  rates  for 
that  purjDOse.     It  Wfis  only  by  continually  agitating  tkis  matter,  and 
bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  on  it,  that  anything  would  be  eventually 
accomplished.      The   only  auxiliary   remedy  was  to   carry  out  Mr. 
Chadwick*8  idea  of  creating  a  central  controlling  authority,  who  should 
have  power  to  require   local   authoi-ities  to   do  what  was  considered 
nto&emLry  for  the  health,  welfare,  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people, 

Mr.  E.  T*  BiiYTH^ES  (Town  Clerk  of  Gloucester)  could  not  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  (Mr.  Collins)  that  the  law  did  give  su^cient 
powem  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  or  that  they  were  in  all  cases  to 
blame  for  inaction.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1675  gave  powers  to 
the  sinitary  authoiities  to  make  bye-luws  with  respect  to  matters  which 
would  enable  the  saniUiry  authorities  to  grapple  with  many  ol'  the  evils 
"  letl  of;  but  in  deference,  as  he  supposed,  to  so-called  *  vested 
the  Legislature  had  confined  the  opemtion  of  those  bye-laws 
to  hoQsea  and  buildiiigs  erected  after  the  time  the  Local  Government 
Acts  came  into  operation  in  a  place ;  so  that,  in  the  very  cases  where 
you  would  naturally  expect  them  to  be  most  useful  and  most  required, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  older  houses,  they  are  inappHcable,  and  the  powers 
of  the  authorities,  such  as  they  are,  had  tu  be  picked  out  here  and  there 
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in  a  disjomted  tnimner  from  the  various  sections  in  the  Act,  and  wore 
found  to  be  tedious,  roundabout  and  insufficient.  Give  the  Ranitaty 
authorities  full,  clear  and  easily  workable  powers ;  and  then,  and  then 
only^  would  they  be  open  to  blame  if  they  failed  to  enforce  tliera. 

The  PitEsiDLNT  (ALr.  Michael  said  k  was  a  fact  that  the  whole 
of  the  Public  Health  Laws  of  this  country  only  aj^pHed  to  houaei 
erected  since  they  were  passed  ;  and  whenever  sanitary  authoritiea  had 
attempted  to  enforce  the  laws  on  houses  built  previously,  they  had  been 
restrained ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board  had  struck  out,  in  any 
bye- laws  submitted  to  them,  anything  having  reference  to  houaes  buUt 
before  the  statute.  Supplementing  what  Mr.  Collins  had  said,  he  might 
add  that^  in  every  single  house  he  had  visited  in  Cheltenham,  he  had 
found  an  escape  of  sewer  gas.  If  that  were  looked  to,  probably  the 
mortality  of  Cheltenham  would  tall  from  seventeen  to  twelve. 

Mr,  Baldwin  Laihau,  C.  E.  (London),  «aid  that  it  was  legally  the 
duty  of  the  town  surveyor  to  make  an  inspection  of  ne%v  houses  lo 
ascertain  their  sanitary  condition ;  but  as,  in  large  towca,  it  was  impca- 
siblc  for  the  surveyor  to  personally  perform  this  duty,  the  work  waa 
leil  to  a  staff  of  inspectors.     As  a  rule,  when  the  inspectors  visitc?d  a 
house,  they  did  not  meet  with  a  hearty  reception,  and,  coneequently, 
the  ivork  of  inspection  was  often  only  imperfectly  performed.     If  the  I 
occupier  of  a  house  would  only  look  upon  the  inspectors  as  engaged  on  ^ 
their   behalf,  as  sanitary  authorities  who  were  anxious  to  asaiHt  the 
people  in  getting  healthy  houses,  many  of  the  glaring  defectn  that  had 
been  mentioned  as  eadstmg  in  old  property  in  the  town  of  Cheltenham 
miglit  soon  lie  remedied.     With  regard  to  the  arrangement  for  cutting  off 
houses  from  direct  commimi cation  with  sewers  or  drains,  he  liad  found  j 
that  an  exposed  pipe  beaime  frozen  in  severe  weather,  to  prevent  which  1 
the  pipe  should  be  carried  a  foot  or  two  below  the  ground,  and  be  made  j 
to  discharge  into  an  underground  trap,  when  the  warmtli  of  the  grotlDd 
Burrouuding  the  pipe  prevented  it  from  freezing,     PearRon's  twin  ctowl, 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  was  called  *  trapless,'*  but  in  which  thej 
trap  was  placed  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  pan  of  the  cloaetn  was  aa| 
exaggeration  of  the  old   form  of  the   imperfect  pan-closet,     h  migh 
seem  very  surprising  to  many  that  in  Clieltenham,  in  which  there  wc 
80  many  sanitary  defects,  and  such  an  absence  of  ventilation  in 
draina,  that  the  place  should  be  so  free  from  fever ;  and  the  reason  i 
it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  sewer  air  was  not,  itsc^lf,  the  di 
cause  of  typhoid  fever,  as  was  generally  supposed  ;  for,  if  sewer  air  i 
as  deadly  as  imagination  had  depicted   it,  then  those  towns  in  which 
there  is  an  absence  of  ventilation  and  the  conditions  present  for  forcing 
the  air  into  the  houses,  ought  to  be  decimated  by  fever  and  typhoid  jl 
^Jbut  the  death   rates  of  such  towns  do  not  confirm  this  view.     Takin^^ 
he  number  of  persons  dying  annually  in  every  100,rH)0,  on  an  averaf£« 
"ten  yciirs,  in  a  number  of  different  towns,  it  is  foimd  that  in  Briatcil. 
where  there  is  no  ventilation  of  the  sewers  or  drains,  and  the  action 
of  the   tide  tends  to  drive  the   sewer  air  into  the  houses,  tlio  doailm 
from  fever  were  C8,  and  from  t}q5hoid  38  ;   the  largest  number  of  deaiJis 
in  anyone  year  frt)m  iever  being  118, and  the  least  37.     At  Plymoutb, 
where  there  was  one  ventilator 
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the  house  drains  were  unventilaied,  the  deaths  arising  from  fever  were 

71,  and  from  typhoid  36,     The  gn?atest  nntuber  of  deaths  from  fever  in 

any  one  year  was  120,  and  the  least  45,     In  Loadoni  where  the  whole 

of  the  sewers  were  thoroughly  ventiJated,  but  the  house  draing  for  the 

most  part  were  un ventilated,  the  deaths  from  fever  were  64,  and  from 

typhoid  26 ;  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  fever  in  any  one  year 

being  107,  and  the  least  36.     In  Croydon,  where  both  the  sewers  and 

BM  drains  were  thoroughly  ventilated,  the  deaths  from  fever  were  63, 

l'fih>m  typhoid  59 ;  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  fever  in  any 

[one  year  being  139^  and  the  least  17.     These  figures  showed  that  sewer 

and  drain  ventilation^  or  its  absence,  exercised  little  or  no  influence  on 

fever  or  typhoid.     There  could,  however,  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 

unventilated  sewers  and  the  escape  of  sewer  air  into  a  bouse  did  cause 

a  low  state  of  health,  which  rendered  persons  susceptible  to  disease. 

Thia  had  been  conftrmed  as  an  established  fact  in  connection  with  one 

of  the  London  hospitals,  which  was  closed  on  account  of  it«  imhealthi- 

nees^  as  the  surgeons  reiused  to  perform  operations.     On  examination, 

thiB  hospital  waa  found  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  sewers, 

and  sewer  air  permeated  all  parts  of  the  building.     After  the  defecta 

bad  been    remedied,    the  hospital  was  again   opened,    with    manifest 

i  a'lvantage  to  all  who  had  recourse  to  it.     Ilere  we  had  a  case  iii  wljich 

'  eewer  air  was  directly  bre^ithed,  and  yet  it  produced  no  specific  form  of 

disease,  but  gave  rise  to  an  unhealthy  condition,  which  became  raani* 

I*     feat  in  the  surgical  opemtions.     Traps  on  houses   drain3,  if  properly 

^tconstrncted  and  applied,  were  gocid  and  useful  things ;  but  the  gene- 

^|Yulity  of  traps  in  use  were  traps  in  a  different  sense  than  trapping  sewer 

^■liir.     Traps  on  house  drains  should  have  a  perpendicular  fall  into  them 

^<jf  about  sLx  inches ;  yet,  iimall  as  this  fall  appears,  there  are  few  house 

drains  in  wliich  »o  much  fall  could  be  spared  in  order  to  make  the  trap 

efficient  and  self-cleansing.     Dr.  Hill  had  inentiLnied  tliat  dniln  pipes* 

might  be  jointed  with  clay.     Now  such  a  material  was  one  of  the  worst 

possible  for  such  work.     It  was  of  a  iilastic  nature,  and  it' put  into  the 

socket  of  a  pipe,  as  the  spigot  and  pocket  did  not  fit  accurately^  and  as 

I  there  was  considerable  space  to  be  fill^^d  wirh  clay,  the  result  was  that, 
when  the  trench  was  filled  up  over  the  pipes,  the  weight  of  earth  on 
the  pipes  squeezed  out  the  clay  from  under  the  spigot  of  the  pipe,  and 
4eft  an  opening  at  the  top,  sc»  that  botli  air  and  water  could  leak  out  or 
get  into  the  drain  at  every  joint.  One  of  the  best  and  simplest  methods 
of  jointing  pipes  was  to  use  a  couple  of  strands  of  tarred  gasket,  which 
was  forced  into  the  socket  when  thn  pipe  was  laid,  and  afterwards  to 
make  good  the  joint  in  Portland  cement.  With  reference  to  the  Bo- 
calletl  ventilating  pipes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  air  would  not 
always  take  the  passage  provided  for  it  ;  a«  nn  e.xample,  when  water  is 
poured  down  a  pipe,  air  invariably  follows  it ;  and  so  down  currents 
_^  are  often  created  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  air  currents  are  upwards. 
■  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  subject  relating  to  the  importance  of 
™  admitting  ample  light  into  our  dwellings,  too  much  importance  could 
not  be  given  to  it.  At  the  present  day  there  appeared  to  be  a  strcmg 
inclination  in  some  quarters,  in  order  to  study  peculiar  architectural 
features,  to  go  back  to  the  dark  house  of  the  Middle  Ages,     In  this 
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Dmtter  of  light  it  would   be  well  ibr  us  not  to  forget  on  old  Pemittik 
proverb :  ^  L<3t  in  tbe  suu,  aud  you  abut  out  tbe  doctor.* 

Mr.   Joseph  Browk,  Q.C,  (London),  «aid,  though  not  prariicaillir 
conversant  with  this  subject,  stUl,  like  every  owner  of  a  house,  be  fefuJ 
an  interest  in  it ;  and  particuhirly  since  the  spread  of  diphtlieri* 
Hampsteud,  which  was  attributed  to  the  state  of  dridnage  and  ventiU*] 
tion  of  the  hou^a  there.     The  real  question  wa&^  what  could  bt«  dfJi9& 
to  improve   houses  by  tiie  contrivjince^  spoken  of  ?     Thoee  iHio  had 
spoken  of  public  apathy  in   the  matter  had   '  bit  the  nail  on  thfi  bcsuL* 
These  improvements  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  old  hooBes  without  J 
rebuilding  them  ;  but  in  a  great  many  of  the  new  bouses  ihej  oould^j 
though  it  would  involve  considerable  e^xpense.     No  doubt  the  int^Ui-  [ 
gent  and  wealthy  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  would  take  the  preoititiona^ 
recommended  by  Dr.  Uill^  and  their  example   would  be  followed  IQJ 
time  by  others  of  the  middle  and  lower   orders  of  society,  thongli*^ 
probably  the  present  generation  would  not  see  the  change.     The  lo^ 
authorities  had  already  extensive  powers,  though  he  was  compelled  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Collins,  that  if  they  were  all  carried  out  the  Vesirie* 
wotild  have  to  quadruple  their  stiifr  and  augmeiit  the  rates.     It  wma  a 
good  suggestion,  however,  that  the  person  reijuirintr  the  surveyor  a  cer- 
tificate of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  aliould  piy  tlie  cost  of  iL    Tho  , 
want  of  proper  precautious  could  not  be  charged  on  the  architecta,  but  J 
wafl  the  fault  of  the  speculative  builders,  who  spared  every  expeni*e 
possible  in  order  to  increase  their  profit.     It  ought   to  be  generally 
known  that  an  important  decision  had  been  given  by  the  Courts  of  Law 
within   the  last   eighteen   months.     Mrs.    Wilson   agreed   to    let  her 
furnished  house  in  Milton  Crescent  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Wincbelaea. 
This  lady,  before  taking  possefl€^on  of  the  house,  found  the  lower  rooms 
pervaded  by  sewer  gas,  and  ascertained  that  the  drain,  which  was  thiity  j 
yeais  old,  was  in  a  most  deplorable  state.     Consequently  the  Dowager  ] 
refused  to  enter  the  house  at  all,  and  an  action  was  brought  against 
her  for  the  rent,  in  wbicf)  hhe  pleaded  an  implied  warranty  that  the 
house  was  reasonably  tit  for  habitation:    and  although  the  agreemiSli 
was  silent  on  the  point,  the  jtu^y  found   for  the  Dowager     Tbe  cast 
was  apficnled  t4>  the  Exchequer,  when  three  judges  overhauled  all  the 
old  c^i^s  on  the  subject,  and  held   that  a  tenant  who  took  a  furnished 
bouse  imder  those  circumstances,  and  found  ibul  vapours  proceedit^ 
from  the  drains,  was  at  lil>erty  to  throw  it  up  without  paying  any  rent  i 
at  aU.     The  public  ought   to  be  made  acquainted  with   tbiei  decision.] 
This  allowed  that  the  Courts  had  done  what  they  could ;  Parliamenl 
had  al«o  done  what  they  could ;   and  what  remained  to  be  done  mtist 
be  done  by  such  associations  as  thisw     It  would  be  v^ry  desirable  to  J 
find  some  means  of  printing  and  circulating  these  pa{)ers  and  didcus- 
siona  among  householders  throughout  the  country  ;  so  as  at  lea«t  to 
make  the  majority  of  educated  men  sensible  of  the  necessity  for  carry* 
ing  out  the  sanitary  improvements  urged  by  the  readers  ol  the  Papcni. 

The  President  (Mr-  Michael)  desired  to  speak  of  the  grrat  ad- 
vantage  of  the  use  of  gas  in  dwellings.  The  gas-shareholding  puhhr 
bad  been  much  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  electricity  suptirseding  tlic 
use  of  gas  in  bouses.     Having  bad  opportunities  o(  seeing  the  varioui 
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applications  of  electricity  an  a  meant^  of  lighting  as  improved  up  to  tlio 
preseDt  time,  he  did  not  ^bare  the  feard  which  had  had  bo  great  ao 
effect  on  the  price  of  gas  shares.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  wete 
ao  great,  that  the  time  was  far  distaQt  when  electricity  could  supply 
the  means  of  lighting  in  houses,  Gaa  was  of  very  large  value  in 
houses,  though  Dr.  Hill  seemed  to  infer  that  it  had  insanitary  effects ; 
but  if  Dr.  Hill  was  right,  it  must  be  because  the  gas  was  turned  from 
its  natural  use  and  advantage.  First,  it  was  alleged  that  the  use  of  gas 
produced  a  large  amount  of  impure  air.  This  was  because  no  escape 
was  provided  for  the  products  of  combustion^a  neglect  of  the  first 
and  most  elementary  principles  that  should  govern  the  construction  of 
dwellings.  Means  ^lould  be  provided,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  ingresa 
of  air,  aud  in  the  second  place  for  its  egresa.  In  our  ordinary  dwelliii^ 
fooms  even  the  little  iron  door  in  the  new  stoves  of  the  register  form 
was  generally  kept  closed,  effectually  stopping  the  only  means  of  egresa 
for  foul  air.  Generated  by  combustion,  any  sulphur  compounds  exist- 
ing in  gas  which  might  be  given  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  would  spoil  the  picture  frames,  destroy  books,  and 
injure  health.  If  we  wanted  healthy  dwellings,  there  should  be  provi- 
aon  for  constant  ingress  of  fresh  air  and  egress  of  foul  air.  Gas  might 
be  made  a  valuable  means  not  merely  of  lighting,  but  also  of  heatiog 
and  ventilation.  A  small  ventilator  was  now  made  in  the  very  cheapest 
possible  form  ;  indeed,  any  man  could  make  it  for  himself.  He  be- 
lieveil  it  was  called  *  Arnott's  Ventilator,*  and  was  made  in  Birmingham. 
It  was  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  the  thick  parts  of  the  window-frame 
and  door-iramc,  and  a  small  piece  of  metal  turned  the  current  to  the 
top  of  the  apartment.  What  was  wanted  was  to  allow  ft^sh  air  to 
come  in  freely  into  apartments.  Our  breathing  and  the  lighted  gas 
sent  a  large  amount  of  heated  air  to  the  top  of  the  dwelling-room,  and 
something  was  wanted  at  the  bottom  to  allow  a  continual  ingress  of 
fresh  air.  If  the  chimney  were  kept  open,  there  would  be  a  current  of 
air  wiUiout  the  intervention  of  the  gas ;  but  the  gas  might  be  brought 
in  aa  an  adjunct;  if  the  cornice  around  the  gas  pendant  were  perforated, 
and  a  tube  provided  above  the  ceiling,  the  heated  air  would  be  carried 
to  the  chimney.  Thus  there  would  be  a  continual  current  of  fresh  air 
from  every  window  and  door,  supplying  the  whole  nf  the  apartment ;  and 
the  gas,  as  a  heating  medium,  would  help  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air 
by  means  of  the  cornice  ventilation  to  the  chimney.  A  few  shillings 
would  supply  one  of  these  ventilators.  Therefore,  they  must  not  bring 
an  indictment  against  gas  in  dweUings.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  ever  conferred  on  the  community ;  and  no  light  would 
succeed  tbat  would  not  work  automatically  and  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  scientific  aids, 

Mr.  CoLLDis  said  it  was  greatly  through  Uie  active  operations  of 
thi£  Association  that  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  was  amended,  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  would  make  bye-laws,  which  its  district  surveyors  would  see 
carried  out,  in  reference  to  the  foundations  of  houses,  the  nature  of 
their  sites,  the  materials  to  be  used,  and  the  sanitary  mode  of  conBtruct-»- 
ing  buildings  generally. 
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OVERCROWDING^ 

Horn  Best  to  Overcame  the  DiMculties  of  Overcroiedinff  nmony 
the  Ntfcessitous  Classes,  By  G.  W,  Child,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Oxfordshire, 

IN  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  your  attention  to  the  limits  of 
the  subject  whicli  I  have  undertaken  to  bring  before  the 
Association — limits  which  are  in  some  degree  prescribed  by  the 
fonn  of  the  question  with  which  your  Council  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  asking  me  to  deal,  and  which  the  necessities  of 
time  and  of  the  endurance  of  an  audience  compel  me  to  draw 
still  more  narrow  in  some  directions,  while  I  must  claim  the 
liberty  of  extending  them  in  some  others.  The  language  in 
which  the  subject  is  prescribed  confines  our  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  remedifs  which  may  be  available  against 
the  evils  of  overcrowding,  and  I  am  therefore  absolved  from  all 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  of  overcrowding  and  the 
facts  which  constitute  that  evidence.  This  I  consider  a  boon 
equally  to  myself  and  my  hearers,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  in 
question  exists  in  such  profusion  that  to  deal  with  it  alone 
would  occupy  more  time  than  I  have  for  the  whole  subject ; 
and  thatj  moreover,  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  many  who  do  not,  have  ha^:!  it  thrust  on  their  attention 
4Htque  ad  nauseimK 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  existence  of  overcrowding  among 
the  poor  is  not  seriously  questioned,  and  premising  further  that 
I  propose  to  deal  %vith  the  question  mainly  as  it  atfeet«  small 
towns  and  rural  districts,  I  would  fii^st  ask  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  State  interferes  in  the  matter  at  all^ 
it  does  so  at  present  by  virtue  of  the  same  law,  and  by  means 
of  the  same  machinery,  by  which  it  also  deals  with  certain  other 
conditions  which  are  apt  to  affect  the  dwellings  of  the  necessi- 
tous classes^  vi^e,,  by  the  law  as  contained  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875,  and  as  worked  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
under  the  supervision— if  that  be  the  proper  term — of  tlic 
Local  Government  Board.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  diaso- 
ciate  altogether  the  consideration  of  the  remedies  which  may  be 
applicable  to  the  evils  of  overcrowding  from  those  which  might 
be  proposed  for  other  evils  affecting  the  same  kind  of  property 
and  the  same  classes  of  persons.  In  other  w^ords,  I  would  say 
that  we  must  consider  the  question  of  the  legislative  or  other 
remedies  applicable  to  the  bad  housing  of  the  poor  in  general, 

»  See  Sessional  FroceetUn§»,  1864-65,  p,  288.     Tran4(fctiijm,  J87d»  p.  i74. 
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and  not  attempt  to  isolate  the  single  evil  of  overcrowding,  which 
is  but  one  symptom  of  a  general  disease,  although,  no  doubt, 
the  syinptom  most  loudly  calling  for  relief  and  most  liable  to 
bring  about  dangerous  complications* 

It  is  further  necessaiy,  before  entering  upon  the  considera 
tion  of  the  jxissible  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
these  matters,  to  endeavour  to  clear  the  ground  by  exposing 
some  of  the  fallacies  which  prevail  in  regard  to  them.  I  have 
constantly  found  when  discussing  this  subject,  either  in  public 
or  in  private,  that,  while  the  evidence  of  the  evil  ih  admitted — 
BBf  indeed*  it  cannot  but  be  aihnitted  by  every  person  whose 
knowledge  is  such  as  to  justify  him  in  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  it  at  all — the  reply  is  rnade,  either  (1)  that  things  are  better 
than  they  were,  that  we  are  gradually  improving,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  content  to  leave  well  alone ;  (2 )  that  private 
benevolence  is  doing  a  great  deal,  and  may  be  trusted  to  do 
more ;  or  (3)  that  it  is  no  use  interfering,  or  attempting  to  in- 
terfere, with  the  action  of  economical  laws,  and  that  that  will 
in  due  time  bring  matters  right;  or  (4),  finally,  that  recent 
legislation — meaning  thereby  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1875,  and 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers^  Dwellings  Act — has  done  all  that 
ifi  necessary,  and  only  requires  sufficient  time  to  act,  in  order, 
if  not  to  abolish  the  evil  complained  ol'  altogether,  at  least  to 
reduce  it  within  endurable  dimensions.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
these  \iews  seriatim^  and  in  so  doing  shall,  I  think,  be  found  to 
have  advanced  the  main  question  very  considerably,  by  showing 
what  is  the  real  value  of  some  of  the  remedial  measures  which 
are  at  present  tlie  most  popular. 

(1)  To  take,  first,  what  may  be  called  the  optimist  theory, 
with  which  we  may  also  consider  (2)  the  view,  viz»,  that  pri- 
vate benevolence  has  done  much  already,  and  is,  in  fact,  ade- 
quate to  do  all  that  is  required.  This  view  is  a  very  super- 
ficial one  and  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  may  be  granted  at  once, 
with  all  due  acknowledgments  and  thankfulness,  that  much  has 
been  done ;  vast  sums  have  been  expended,  some  msely,  some 
the  reverse,  but  all  at  least  benevolently.  A  great  deal  of 
labour  also  has  been  expended^  and  likewise,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  still  greater  deal  of  talk  ;  but  the  view  in  question 
entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  question  is,  not  whether  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  uhsolntely — which  no  one  denies — but 
whether  a  great  deal  has  been  done  relatively  to  the  amount 
which  is  required.  It  also  overlooks  the  fact  that  these 
matters  had  not  got  into  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
found  to  be  when  first  made  a  subject  uf  careful  investigation, 
some  forty  years  ago,  except  by  the  action  of  adequate  causeSj 
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and  consequetitly  conveniently  omitd  to  inqiiire  wbether  all 
or  snme  of  the  same  causes  are  not  still  in  operation,  and  may 
not  be  neutTaliaing,  and  in  some  cages  more  than  neiitraliBin^, 
the  absolutely  great,  but  relatively  inadequate,  eflforts  whicli 
benevolence  has  been  making  to  counteract  them.  Yet  these 
causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  I  will  mention  some  obvious  ones 
here,  and  shall  have  tn  refer  to  gome  of  them  ati^ain  towards  the 
end  of  my  Paper.  Among  them  there  are  such  as:  the  in- 
creaee  of  population,  the  constant  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  the 
recent  and  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  building,  and  the  com- 
bined extreme  poverty  and  improvident  habits  of  the  lower 
classes — who  require  to  be  housed  nevertheless.  I  may  odd 
that  there  are  country  places  in  which  population  tias  remained 
fltationary,  c»r  even  diminished :  but  in  these  places  property 
has  depreciated  in  value*  the  depreciation  in  houses  being  far 
greater  than  in  land,  while  the  cost  of  building  has  increased 
almost  as  much  a^  elsewhere ;  and,  as  old  houses  fall  into 
decay,  the  house  acoominodation  in  these  places  is  sometioies 
quite  as  bad,  and  in  all  other  respects,  except  overcrowding, 
even  worse,  than  elsewhere.  To  show  the  inadequacy  in  point 
of  fact  of  the  benevolent  efforts  of  recent  years  to  meet  the 
evils  which  exist  I  will  merely  quote  two  statementa.  Dr. 
Wilson,  writing  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  year  1876,  says  thai 
in  some  of  the  villager  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  cottages 
contain  but  om*  sleeping-room ;  and  Miss  Octavia  HUl, 
also  an  unimpeachable  authority,  says  of  London,  in  1875» 
that  all  the  enormous  private  efforts  made  there  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  including  those  of  Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  and  the  Peabody  Trusteea,  have  housed 
only  26,000  persons ;  or,  in  her  own  words,  *  not  a  great  deal 
more  than  half  the  number  which  is  yearly  added  to  the  popu* 
lation  of  London.* 

Dr.  Bond,  in  his  Paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  tho 
Association,  five  years  ago,  at  Norwich,  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  at  *  least  20  per  cent,  of  labourers'  cotlaget 
are,  either  fi'ora  defective  construction  or  from  dilapidatioii, 
not  really  habitable.' 

Lord  Napier  of  Ettrick,  when  addressing  the  Asaooia^ 
tion,  as  its  President,  some  five  years  ago,  calculated  the  mew 
houscji  required  in  Great  Britain  at  700,000,  and  the  expense 
of  erecting  them  at  70,0(X),000L  sterling.  To  ask  of  private 
benevolence  to  deal  with  such  requLrements  as  these  is  simply 
to  propose  to  dam  up  Niagara  ^vith  a  wisp  of  straw. 

(3)  Coming  now  to  the  third  opinion,  wliich  would  rele- 
gate the  whole  matter  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  de* 
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tnaiid,  and  bid  us  wait  quietly  until  these  two   forces  have 

l^adjusted  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  put  everything  that  is  now 

pvrotig  right,  I  think  that»  without  entering  an  the  question  as 

an  abstract  one,  whether  the  action  of  these  laws  might  not  be 

sufficient  to  effect  the  object  required,  if  adequate  time  were 

given  and  all  obstacles  to  their  free  action  in  some  way  or 

another  removed,  we  may*  at  any  rate,  easily  show  that  there 

is  no  reason  to  hope  for  any  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty 

from  them.     Nay,  more,  it  may  be  said  that  an  appeal  to  these 

laws  18  simply  an  appeal  to  the  hmsez-fnire  principle,  and  that 

it  is  just  this  system  of  laissez-ftiire  which  has  landed  us  in  the 

\  <[uiek@and  in  which  we  now  find  oui^selves.     Some  of  the  very 

\  causes  already  mentioned  as  tending  to  increase  the  existing 

«vils — the  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  of  building  materials^  of 

labour,  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  adequately  increasetl 

rent  for  cottages  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  providing 

them^ — utterly  preclude  the  notion  that  they  will  cure  them- 

selves  if  left  alone,  at  least  within  any  time  to  which  it  is 

rational  to  look  forward,  or  before  these  consequences  have 

become  such  as  to  bring  about  a  national  catastrophe. 

(4)  There  remains,  then,  to  deal  with  the  last  optimistic  view 
of  the  subject,  that  which,  admittincr  the  national  character  of 
the  evil,  and  the  consequent  national  requirement  of  a  remedy, 
maintains  that  existing,  and  more  especially  recent,  legisla- 
tion— ^in  particular  those  two  Acts  which  1  have  already  men- 
tioned— atlbrd  the  good  and  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
overcrowding,  as  well  as  for  other  insanitary  conditions.  Now, 
in  practice,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  sanitary  authoritieg 
are  the  bodies  which  alone  can  deal  with  overcrowding,  and 
that  they  can  do  so  in  such  districts  as  I  am  considering 
only  under  Sees.  91,  ef.  aeq,,  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875 — 
what  are  known  as  the  nuisance  clauses.  Now,  I  am  anxious 
to  point  out  the  effect  of  these  clauses  upon  the  overcrowding 
of  cottages,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  the  same  clauses 
which  deal  with  other  insanitary  conditions  constituting  nui- 
sances. The  working  of  these  clauses  is  commonly  as  follows : 
The  Health  Officer  finds  that  a  cottage  is  either  so  filthy,  or 
so  dilapidated,  or  so  overcrowded,  or  so  unfortunately  situated, 
that  it  is  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  health  of  its  imnates. 
He  reports  to  this  effect;  due  notice  is  given  to  the  owner  or 
occupier,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  notice  is  not  complied  with  ; 
proceedings  are  then  threatened ;  and  the  owner,  finding  that 
the  rent  he  is  able  to  obtain  will  not  pay  interest  on  expendi- 
ture for  repairs  or  improvements,  elects  to  turn  out  his  tenant 
iind  close  his  cottage  rather  than  incur  the  required  expense  ; 
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and  thus  the  action  of  the  law  tends  to  increase  the  very  evil 
which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.     The  whole  thing  moves  uk\ 
a  vicious  circle.    Cottages  aie  scarce,  because  they  do  not  nay  ;' 
thoy  are  bad  for  the  same  reason  ;  we  interfere  to  put  a  limit 
upon  the  degree  of  badness  wliich  shall  be  tolerated,  and  bjr^ 
so  doing  malke  the  scarcity  still  worse  ;  or,  on  the  other  band 
if*  we  refuse  to  put  the  law  in  force,  for  fear  of  increasing  over^ 
crowding,  we  must  connive  at  a  degree  of  badness  in  othei 
sanitary  conditions  which  we  admit  to  be  intolerable.     Add* 
to  this,  I  would  have  you  observe  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  cannot  be  worked  eq^uitably  or  equally.     It  is,  &o  far 
my  experience   shows   me,   impossible    to  adapt    any    singU 
standard  to  localities  in  widely  different  social  and  economic 
conditions^  and  such  are  to  be  found  very  often  within   th^ 
boundaries  of  the  same  or  adjacent  sanitary  districts.    I  have  l>e* 
fore  my  mind  at  this  moment  two  places,  only  some  twenty  mile 
asunder,  of  which  one,  which  I  will  call  A,  having  been  till  lateljf 
a  rctu'ed  country  village,  has  been  overtaken  and  involved  in  the 
growth  of  a  flourishing  county-town ;  but,  being  witliin  tbrl 
boundaries  of  a  different  county,  it  remains  a  part  of  a  b 
rural  union ;  and  the  other,  Z,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  oneT)j 
those  old-fashioned  hand  manufactures  which  are  now  almost 
extinct,  and    ft*om    being   thus  a  small   town  has,  with   the 
departure  of  the  manufacture,  sunk  into  the  rank  of  a  purely! 
agricultural  village.     In  botli  there  are  plenty  of  bad  cottages^  J 
but  in  the  latter  there  are  aUo  plenty  of  empty  ones,  wliile  in 
the  foi-mer  the  population  has  outgrown  the  house  accommoda^ 
tion.    In  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  see  how  almost  impossible  it  is  t4 
work  the  law   at  all,  and  quite  impossible  to  do  so  with  fail 
ncss.     Why  should  the  owner  of  a  bad  ex)ttage  in  Z  be  cum* 
pelled  Uy  forego  what  little  income  he  can  get  from  it,  while 
the  possessor  of  a  worse  one  in  A  is  allowed  to  enjoy  without 
interference  the  enhanced  rent  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
place  enable  him  to  exact  ?     It  Is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that 
we  cannot  attempt  by  legislation  to  redress  the  irregularitie 
produced  by  fluctuations  in  trade  and  circumstances,  becau§Q 
the  question  here  is,  not  whether  the  law  shall  or  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  ordinary  commercial  laws,  but  whether,  when  it 
does  undertake  to  meddle  with  them,  it  is  right  that  it  should 
do  so  exactly  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  inequalities  1 
which  they  have  already  produced,  and  withal  to  effect  its  own 
object  with  but  very  slight  and  jmrtial  success. 

I  have  thus  shown  good  reason  for  declining  t^o  accept  a 
one  of  the  optimist  views  as  to  the  present  contlition  and  the 
prospective  improvement  of  the  dweUinga  of  the  poor ;  and  m 
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so  doing  have  disposed  also  of  several  of  the  favourite  panaceaii 
fur  the  evils  existing.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ordinary  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  have  failed,  and  must  fail,  in  the  case;  and 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  private  benevolence  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  and  that  it  is  idle,  therefore,  to  trust  to  it 
for  future  improvement  I  have  also  shown  that  those  recent 
enactments,  under  the  shadow  of  which  we  are  so  often  bidden 
to  rest  and  be  thankful,  tend  in  their  present  condition  to 
aggravate  rather  than  to  remedy  the  disease, 
^^  So  far  as  I  know,  three  remedies,  or  three  classes  of  remedies, 
^knly  have  ever  been  proposed  for  the  existing  evil  in  the  habi- 
^■|ik»ns  of  the  poor,  viz, :  ( 1 )  appeals  to  benevolence ;  (2)  trust- 
^HlB  to  the  action  of  ordinary  commercial  laws  ;  (3)  or  some 
le^slativc  interference  of  a  very  diflferent  character  from  any 

I  which  we  have  hitherto  attempted*  Of  the  first  of  these  I  would 
tobserve,  first,  that  besides  failing,  as  I  have  said,  in  actual  prac- 
tece,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  has  been  kept  up  ot 
late  years  at  a  degree  of  high  pressure  at  which  we  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  it  permanently,  and  that  even  so  it  has 
ffuled;  and,  secondly,  that  the  objection  which  I  shall  again 
have  to  refer  to  in  regard  to  the  pauperizing  effect  of  certain 
forms  of  legislative  action  appears  to  lie  at  least  as  strongly 
against  the  present  remedy.  If  it  be  pauperizing  a  man  to 
give  him  a  house  at  an  unremunerative  rent  by  some  general 
and  regulated  act  of  the  Legislature,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  less 
pauperizing  to  give  him  the  same  thing  by  the  act  of  a  private 

I  person  or  of  a  cottage  improvement  company.  I  think  it  is  at 
east  open  to  question  whether  the  action  of  private  benevo- 
lence, in  what  is  commonly  called  indiscriminate  almsgiving, 
does  not  do  more  towards  demoralizing  the  class  who  are  its 
objects  than  does  the  poor  law  as  at  pre>«cnt  administered, 
bad  as  I  admit  that  the  poor  law  is  in  principle.  The  second, 
or  laisHez-faire^  remedy  is  simply  no  remedy  at  all ;  it  only 
requires  to  be  plainly  stated  in  order  to  be  condemned,  for  to 
ts  action  it  is  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will 
ever  imj^rove  or  cease  to  aggravate  them. 

(3)  In  discussing  the  third  and  only  practicable  remedy 
yiz-,  that  of  attacking  the  evil  by  legislation,  and  by  legislation 
of  a  far  more  formidable  and  thoroughgoing  character  than 
nny  which  has  been  attempted  in  this  country  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  new  poor  law,  I  am  aware  that  I  Imve  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform  and  much  opposition  to  look  forward  to. 
And  first  I  wouhl  endeavour  to  dispose  of  one  of  the  commonest 
fallacies  of  the  day  which  affects  this  subject     It  is  a  theory 
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much  in  favour  with  a  certain  class  of  poHticiana  and  would-l 
social  reformers  tliat  what  is  called  the  unequal  distribution 
land    is  the  root  of  ihe  evil  which  we  are  engaged  in  cajb 
Bidering,   and   that  if  we  could   divide    the  land  into   small 
])ortions  and  create  a  large  class  of  peasant  proprietors  tli^ 
evil  would  disappear.    Now,  I  venture  to  say  that,  in  a  coiiDt 
existing   under   the   economical   conditions   which   obtain 
t  Engl  and  to  inveigh  against  the  unequal  distribution  of  Ian 
18  just  as  rational  as  to  talk  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  old 
Dresden   china,  and  not  a   whit  more  so.     So  long  as  tJier 
are  rich  men  as  well  as  poor  thej  will  pay  for  certain  c«ii 
modities  more  than  their  intrinsic  value  ;  and  so  long  as  the| 
will  do  that,  those  commodities  will  always  tend  toaccumulii 
in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ;  and  so  long  as  in  England  men  ar 
ready  to  buy  land  at  a  price  which  will  pay  tliem  scarcel}  more' 
than  half  the  interest  which  they  can  obtain  for  their  money 
on  other  unexceptionable  securities,  it  can  only  be  by  means 
of  some   extremely  artificial  system   that  land  can  be  main- 
tained in  the  hands  of  other  than  rich  men.     This  seems 
vious  enough  as  a  matter  of  theory,  and  it  is  equally  borne  ow 
by  the  experience  of  e very-day  facts.      It  has  long  been 
commonplace  that,  even  wdien  a  man  wislies  to  get  his  \i\ 
by  applying  his  own  capital  and  labour  to  land,  he  can  do  it  I 
greater  advantage  by  renting  land  from  some  one  else  than  bj 
buying  and  farming  his  own  land  ;  and,  to  bring  the  matt 
down  to  the  classes  with  whom  we  are  more  immediately  con-1 
cerned,  I  have  found  it  constantly  the  case  that  where  a  pf»t>fj 
man  has  a  cottage  and  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own,  it  is  general]] 
mortgaged  to  a  man  somewhat  better  to  do  than  him.«elf.     U 
a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  were  created  in  England 
morrow  I  believe  that,  unless  they  were  forcibly  niaintaioed 
they  would  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation. 

This  particular  remedy,  therefore,  may  be  at  once  dismissed] 
as  impossible  ;  but  1  must  add,  by  way  of  consolation,  tbat»  lO 
far  as  we  can  judge  froui   existing  facta,  there  is   no   reas«)a 
whatever  to  suppose  that,  even  were  it  possible,  it  would  be 
elTectual,  hut  very  much   reason  to  believe   the  reverse,  fntl 
everyone  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  question  will 
admit  that  of  existing  cottager  those  belonging  to  the  peasaatj 
pro|)rietors  are  the  very  worst     There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions, but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  is  the  rule.    WtJ 
have  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  bad  housing  of 
our  labouring  classes  is  to  be  remedied  at  all  it  must  he  m 
by  the  action  of  the  nation  as  a  whole;  in  other  words,  by  legis- 
lation ;  and  as  wc  have  also  seen  that  our  previous  legislatioD 
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on  the  subject  has  had  no  tendency  to  effect  the  object  aimed 
at,  but  rather  the  reverse,  we  must  be  prepared  to  attempt 
legislation  of  a  very  different  and  much  more  thorough  cha- 
racter. 

And  here  I  feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  particulars  in  the  present  condition  of  our  labouring 
classes  which  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  their  habitations,  and  which,  although  they  can  be  only  inci- 
dentally referred  to  here,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  from 
any  attempt  at  a  complete  consideration  of  that  question; 
which  all  of  them  call  for  the  most  careful  attention,  and  some 
of  which  appear  to  me  to  afford  matter  for  very  serious  appre- 
hension. The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  position 
in  many  respects  is  obvious  to  all ;  but  I  think  many  of  us  fail 
to  realize  to  the  full  extent  the  irregular,  disproportionate,  and 
incomplete  character  of  those  changes,  and  the  consequent 
ground  for  apprehension  which  they  afford.  A  season  of  rapid 
growth  is  always  a  time  of  some  anxiety.  All  of  us  who  are 
parents  watch  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  growth  of  our  chil- 
dren 80  long  as  we  see  that  their  development  is  equal  and 
natural,  that  one  part  of  the  system  does  not  appear  to  over- 
power another ;  but  when  we  see  signs  of  weakness  in  part  of 
the  system  developing  itself  more  and  more  as  other  parts 
grow  larger  and  stronger,  then  we  begin  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
cess with  more  anxiety  than  hope,  and  possibly  even  with  more 
pain  than  pleasure.  Now,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  within 
the  space  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  have  undergone  a  prodigious  development  in  many 
directions ;  but  there  are  grave  reasons  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
altogether  a  healthy  one.  They  have  improved  marvellously 
in  what  is  called  education,  ue.^  the  acquaintance  with  and  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  has  been  enormously 
increased;  their  hours  of  labour  have  diminished — in  some 
cases  very  greatly  diminished ;  their  wages,  a^ain,  have  risen. 
Then,  too,  they  have  acquired  an  amount  of  political  power 
which  their  grandfathers  scarcely  dreamed  of;  they  have  learned 
to  combine  for  the  attainment  of  common  ends  and  to  make 
their  voices  heard  in  periodical  literature  and  even  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  can  it  be  said  with  any  truth  that  they  have 
zdyvLXic^A  pari  passu  in  what  may  be  called  personal  civili- 
zation ?  Have  they  become  more  sober,  more  prudent,  more 
humane,  more  decent  in  their  personal  habits,  interested  in  a 
better  class  of  amusements,  than  they  were  before  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  these  questions  have  to  be 
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answered  in  the  negfttive,  or  at  least  so  far  as  they  have  to 
ajiswereJ  in  the  negative,  just  so  far  the  so-called  advance 
the  working  classes  is  not  a  good  but  an  evil — a  constantli 
growing  source  of  demoralization  to  themselves,  and  a  ittanc 
ing  menace  to  the  whole  community.  The  connexion  of 
this  with  our  immediate  subject  is  obvious  enough*  I 
remember,  almost  as  long  as  I  can  reraember  anything,  de 
scriptions  in  the  '  Times,'  and  in  the  Quarterlies  of  thirty  yea 
ago,  of  whole  classes  of  English  working  men  as  barely  able 
to  earn  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  as  kept  sober  bjfu 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  buying  beer,  and  as  inhabiting  i 
miserable,  filthy,  dilapidated  hovel,  with  a  single  bedroom 
no  furniture*  That  was  a  lamentable  picture,  do  doubt ; 
there  is  just  one  which  may  be  seen  now  which  is  more 
lamentable  still,  and  that  is  an  English  workman  wtjrking 
short  hours,  obtaining  high  wages,  able  to  get  and  getting 
enough  food  and  more  than  enough  drink,  and  yet  living  in  a 
hovel  no  w*hit  better  than  the  one  described  before.  The  one 
was  as  pitiable  an  object  as  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  could 
fall  upon,  but  that  was  all ;  the  other  is  quite  as  pitiable,  much 
more  blameworthy,  and  incomparably  more  mischievous  and 
dangerous  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  And  here  we 
have  reached  another  aspect  of  the  matter  before  us,  and  one 
which  serves  at  once  to  necessitate  and  to  justify  the  kind  f 
exceptional  legislation  which  I  am  persuaded  that  the  pre-.  ;.; 
state  of  this  question  demands.  The  bad  housing  of  the 
working  classes  at  the  present  time  is  not  altogether  the  fault 
of  changed  values  in  land,  and  labour,  and  building  materials; 
still  less  is  it  entirely  the  fault  of  greedy  landlords  and  hard- 
hearted middle-men ;  it  is  also  in  some  degree  the  fault  of  the 
working  man  himself,  who  will  not  see  that  if  he  \ini>  htghe^H 
wages  he  must  pay  higher  rent,  and  who,  worse  still >  is  to^^ 
often  unwilling  to  pay  something  extra  out  of  his  enlarged 
wages  in  order  to  exchange  a  wretched  hovel,  incr  '  : 
alike  with  health,  decency,  and  self-respect,  foraccomu 
sufficient  for  civilized  family  life.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  tii 
excuse  given  for  living  in  a  bad  cottage,  *  Very  sorry,  sir,  h 
we  can*t  get  a  better  one,*  is  valid  in  a  majority  of  cases ;  bul 
it  is  no  less  so  that  in  a  very  large  minority  it  is  altogether 
false.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  that  an  over-large 
proportion  of  the  increased  wages  of  the  working  elates  in 
the  present  diiy  goes  in  mere  personal  indulgences,  which  arc 
equally  a  bad  investment*  whether  looked  at  from  a  moral,  « 
physical,  or  an  economical  point  of  view.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  last  element  of  obstruction  which  completes  the  dead-lock 
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as  affecting  fliis  portion  of  the  machinery  of  social  progress. 
We  have  now  seen  distinctly  that  (1)  there  is  a  frightful 
deficiency  both  in  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor.  (2)  That  the  same  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  evil  continue  in  operation  even  more  actively  than 
before.  (3)  That  of  the  three  possible  remedies  two  are 
trably  inadequate  ;  and  the  third  (legislation),  so  far  as 
■|ffe0Kent  applied »  has  tended  tii  aggravate  the  worst  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  (4)  That  recent  changes  in  our  social  and 
political  conditions  have  also  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  evil ; 
and  (5)  that  the  working  classes  themselves  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  by  any  self-denial  on  their  own  part  to  work 
the  cure»  however  practically.  Finally,  it  is  impossible,  I  think, 
for  any  person  who  carefully  weighs  all  the  elements  of  the 
situation  to  doubt  that  tivey  constitute  a  question  of  national 
moment  which  may  at  any  time  become  one  of  national  and 
social  danger.  These  considerations,  then,  taken  together,  I 
venture  to  think,  constitute  the  dignus  vindice  nodus  of  the 
poet;  and  the  dena  vx  mac  hind  which  must  intervene  is  the 
Legislature  of  the  country.  In  exactly  what  way  and  to  what 
extent  the  Legislature  is  to  intervene  is  a  matter  w^hich  admits 
of  infinite  difference  of  opinion,  but  the  point  which  I  insist 
has  been  proved  to  demonstration  over  and  over  again,  equally 
by  reasoning  and  by  facts,  is  that,  if  the  evil  is  to  be  cured,  it 
cannot  be  by  mere  palliatives  and  half- measures,  but  that  we 
must  be  prepared,  as  a  nation,  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel ;  and  if  we  once  do  this  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
our  ultimate  success.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  to  deal 
successfully  with  a  social  cancer  which  is  acknowledged  to 
exist  in  the  midst  of  us  is  a  task  which  might  tax  the  re- 
rces  and  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  great  minister  at  leaat 

worthily  a^  that  '  spirited  foreign  policy  '  which  would 
induce  us  to  interpose  in  the  quarrels  of  every  nation  under 
the  sun  while  we  neglect  our  own  concerns,  and  are  only  too 
likely  to  meet  with  the  proverbial  result. 

In  a  very  admirable  paper,  to  which  I  have  already  ha  1  occa- 
sion to  refer,  and  which  was  read  before  the  Association  five  years 
ago.  at  Norwich,  Dr.  Bond  has  shown  how  probably  all  that  is 
required  might  be  done  without  even  introducing  a  new  principle 
into  our  legislation  ;  for,  as  he  |>oints  out^  the  poor  law  and  the 
sanitary  law  together  contain  the  two  principles:  (1)  that  in 
certain  extreme  cases,  at  any  rate,  house  accommodation  ia 
provided  for  the  poor  at  the  public  expense;  and  (2)  that 
under  certain  circumstances  public  authorities  (the  sanitary 
authorities  to  wit)   are   authorised   to   interfere  with  private 
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property  and  liberty  of  trade  In  the  interest  of  tlie  commaiiit] 
at  large.     No  doubt  there  la  a  vast  practical  difference  bet wc 
takin*^  land  for  water  supply  or  drainage,  or  even  interfering 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  an  unhealthy  house,  as  the  sanitar 
authorities  are  now  empowered  to  do,  and  buying,  repairing, 
building  and  letting  houses  below  the  remunerative  rent,  as  Dr4 
Bond  proposes  they  should  be  permitted  todo;  but  the  differt*nc€ 
is  one  of  detail  and  not  of  principle,  of  degree  and  not  of  kinJ 
The  interference  with  property  rights  la  as  complete,  if  not 
great*  in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  the  only  important 
distinction  being  that  in  the  one  case  the  public  authorityl 
would  thus  interfere   to   some   good    and    adequate  purpose  J 
whereas  in  the  other  it  does  interfere  either  to  no  purpose  afi 
all  or  to  make  matters  worse  than  they  were  before.     For  the 
the  details  of  Dr,  Bond's  proposition  I  must  refer  my  hearers^ 
to  his  paper.     Its  essential  features^  as  most  of  you  may  re* 
member,  consist  in   the    suggestion   (p,    14),  *  to  include  thd| 
erect  if  pn  of  houses  below  a  certain   value  in  the  category  t»i 
sanitary  improvements,  and  to  empower  the  sanitary  authoritj 
to  provide    them  wherever   it   can    be   shown  that  they  are 
required; '  that  the  expense  of  the  proceeding  should  be  met  bj 
the  same  machinery  as  that  at  present  in  use  for  other  per-" 
manent   sanitary    improvements;    and   that  the  abuse   of  the 
powers  thus  granted,  and  the  equitable  arrangement  of  th( 
area  over  which    the  consequent  rating  should  be  extended  J 
should  be  piovided  for  by  requiring  that  a  Local  GovemroenI 
Board  inquiry  snould  in  all  cases  precede  the  exercise  of  the] 
powers  thus  given  (see  pp.  22-23  of  Dr,  Bond's  pamphlet )» 
To  make  such  a  scheme  work  it  would  be  necessary  to  sup[)le-| 
rnent  it  with  two  further  enactments,  viz,  :  one  to  make  actionj 
tmder  its  provisions  compulsory  and  not  permissive ;  and  anotlier] 
which  should  make  it  a  misdemeanor  at  a  certain   time,  after! 
proper  house-accommodation   is  provided,  either  to  let  or  tflj 
rent  or  to  inhabit  a  house  which  was  condemned  by  the  sani- 
tary authority  as  unfit  for  habitation.     I  am,  of  course,  awart 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  objections  to  such  a  scheme  as 
this      I  am  prepared  U^  hear  any  amount  of  exclamations,  sttch 
as  *  Wholesale  pauperization  I  * '  Rates  in  aid  of  wages  ! '  *  Com- 
munism in  disguise ! '  *  Contrary  to  the  plainest  principles  of  ^ 
political  economy  1 '  rt  hoc  (/enint  omne.      To  which  I  have  at 
once  to  reply  that  all  such  objections  are  obvious,  and  that  soitie 
of  them  are  weighty;  but  that  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  advo- 
cate so  unpalatable  a  remedy  if  1  were  not  very  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  disease  to  be  treated  is  a  dangerous  if  not 
a  fatal  one,  and  that  the  remedies  hitherto  applied  have  beeo 
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palliatives  of  the  most  ineflScient  character.  On  the  latter  sub- 
ject 1  have  already  spoken ;  atid  here  I  will  merely  add  that 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act,  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  which  to  small  towns  and  rural  districts  is  the  one 
remedy  hitherto  proposed  which  I  have  not  noticed,  is 
included  by  implication ;  for  this  Act,  so  tar  as  1  understand 
it»  can  only  come  into  operation  where  builders  can  be  found 
who  can  see  their  way  to  making  a  profit  out  of  building 
decent  habitations  ft>r  the  poor.  Whether  this  can  yet  be 
done  on  any  large  scale  in  town8,  it  is  probably  too  soon  to 
determine  finally ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  rural  districts 
is  a  proposition  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  Upon  the  other 
point  just  raised  a  few  more  words  must  yet  be  spoken. 
Pauperism  is  a  word  whieii  is  heard  by  an  English  audience 
with  a  kind  of  shudder,  and  not  unreasonably,  since  it  stands 
as  the  greatest  curse  of  modern  English  society  ;  and  for  the 
purjKise  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  establishing  a  new  form  of 
permanent  pauperism  I  should  be  glad  to  see  any  legislation 
which  may  take  place  on  this  subject  limited  in  its  action  to 
a  certain  dettnite  period  of  years.  But  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  the  dread  of  pauperi^im  which  is  almost  conyentional 
among  us  appears  to  be  attached  much  more  closely  to  the 
sound  of  the  word  than  to  the  actual  presence  of  the  thing  ; 
for  when  what  is  called  public  opinion  has  been  sufficiently 
worked  up  on  any  particuhtr  subject  we  find  that  Parliament  is 
not  only  willing  to  *  pauperize  '  to  an   indefinite  extent,  but 

■  will  even  go  out  of  its  way  to  declare  that  for  the  particular 
purpose  in  hand  pauperism  shall  not  be  pauperism  t  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  in  which 
exactly  this  course  has  been  pursued ;  and  certainly  it  does  not 
seem  easy  to  show  a  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  why  a  man 
should  be  held  to  be  pauperized  by  receiving  State  aid  in  order 
to  house  his  children  decently,  when  he  is  not  held  to  be  so 
pauperized  by  receiving  the  s^me  aid  in  order  to  educate  them, 
I  would  rather,  for  my  own  part,  see  the  fact  of  pauperization 
honestly  admitted  in  both  eases;  but  if  that  ugly  word  is  hence- 
forth to  represent,  not  a  fact,  but  only  a  convention,  I  think 
there  is  as  good  reason  for  declining  to  apply  it  in  the  former 
case  as  in  the  latter. 

But,  without  entering  further  upon  any  consideration  of 
what  pauperism  is,  and  what  measures  tend  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  it,  I  would  desire  before  concluding  to  point  out  that 
there  are  other  resources  besides  and  above  the  rates,  which 
can  be  rendered  available  for  such  purposes  as  those  which  we 
are  discussing  only  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  but  which 
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are  for  all  intents  and  purposes  natiotial  resources,  and 
tlierefore,  as  a  measure  antecedent  to  any  calls  upon  the  pockell 
of  ratepayers,  we  require  such  a  pressure  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  as  shall  induce  some  of  our  leading  statesmen  to 
give  their  earnest  and  serious  attention  to  it.     The  resources  lo 
which  I  am  referring  are  those  afforded  by  the  innutnerahle 
^Charities/  so-called,    which    exist   all    over    the    kingdom. 
That  many  of  them   arc  mere  anachronisms,  that  some  arc 
utterly  useless,  and  others  actively  mischievous,  are  facts  which 
are  generally  acknowlfdged,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
further  investigation  would  bring  them  out  more  distinctly. 
It  wnll  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  my  hearers  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  some  few  years  ago  referred  to  the  subject  aa  one 
which  called  for  investigation  and  regulation,  though  subae* 
quenfc  events  have   prevented   his  dealing  with  it  further     I 
think,  however,  that  few  of  us  have  any  clear  idea  either  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  property   which  these  charities  repre* 
sent  or  the  small  amount  of  good   which  that  pro|ierty  doea  to 
its  recipients.      I  know  one  village  in  which  the  bad  condition 
of  the  cottages  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  charities;  for 
so  profuse  are  they  that  people  are  j)ositively  attracted  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  to  live  in  this  one  in  order  to  share 
in  the  innumerable  *  gifts '  which  have  to  be  distributed.     If  ] 
pauperism  is  to  be  our  bugbear  in  this  matter  I  should  like  to 
be  informed  what  more  objectionable  kind  of  pauperism  can 
exist  than  that  which  is  fostered  by  these  systematic  dole«  of 
bread,  meat,  fuel,  &c.,  distributed  as  they  often  are,  and  some- 
times  must  be,  on  a  system  which  might  be  described  as  *  shifu 
Icssness  tempered  by  favouritism/     In  some  counties  of  Kug* 
laud  the  income  arising  from  charity  lands  alone   amounts  to 
10,000f,  or   12,000/»  annually  ;  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  a 
pretty  safe  calculation  if  we  were  to  double  the  sum  in  each 
case  by  way  of  allowance  for  other  similar  charities  Uie  capital 
of  which   is  otherwise  invested.     I  cannot  pursue   this  sub- 
ject at  the  fag*end  of  a  paper  already  too  long,  but  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  it,  and  I  would  coalmen  J 
it  as  one  well  worthy  uf  investigation  by  such  an  Association  as 
this,  and  as  one  which,  if  carefully  handled,  nught  contribute  in 
no  small  degree  to  ihe  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  which  w« 
are  immediately  connected,  viz.,  the  adequate  housing  of  our 
working  populations.     In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the 
points  to  which  I  have  chiefly   called  your  attention  are  not 
and  cannot  be  new.      It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again 
( I )  that  the  overcrowding  of  our  ijopulation  and  the  c?ondiiion 
of  their  dwellings  u  such  as  to  be  at  once  a  disgrace  to  our  | 
boasted  civilization,  a  reproach  to  our  profession  of  Christiantiyi] 
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and  an  ever-increasing  source  of  political  and  social  danger ;  (2) 
that  the  evil  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing ;  and  (3)  that 
no  remedy  short  of  intervention  by  the  State  is  at  all  likely 
to  remove  the  evil.  All  this  is  well  known  and  practically 
admitted.  What  is  less  well  known  is,  that  of  the  legislation 
hitherto  attempted  one  part^  the  Sanitary  Act,  is  generally 
inoperative,  and  where  it  is  put  in  force  tends  to  aggravate  the 
mischief;  the  other,  the  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act, 
is  confessedly  on  its  trial,  and  is  only  partial  in  its  action,  and,  as 
I  have  shown  reason  to  believe,  will  certainly  prove  inapplicable 
to  rural  districts. 

Further,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  dread  of 
pauperizing  people  by  giving  them  houses  at  an  unremunerative 
rent,  though  an  eminently  rational  one,  may  be  met  in  the 
present  case  by  the  consideration  that,  of  those  portions  of  our 
rural  population  who  live  in  decent  houses  at  all,  a  large  num- 
ber pay  an  unremunerative  rent,  and  thus  are  as  much 
pauperized  when  they  receive  houses  on  these  terms  from 
private  individuals  as  they  would  be  if  they  received  them  on 
the  same  terms  from  the  State — possibly  even  more  so  ;  and, 
finally,  I  have  pointed  out  that  an  investigation  of  the  innu- 
merable local  charities,  themselves  fruitful  sources  of  pauperi- 
zation, and  requiring  investigation  on  every  account,  might  go 
far  to  afford  a  solution  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
problem  before  us,  without  trenching  further  on  the  resources 
of  the  overburdened  ratepayer.  Lastly,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
ask  whether,  before  we  lend  our  support  to  a  *  spirited  foreign 

Jolicy,'  before  we  take  up  the  part  of  a  kind  of  ubiquitous 
night-errant  and  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs  in 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Afghanistan,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth 
generally,  we  had  not  better  remember  that  charity  begins  at 
home;  and  before  we  spend  40,000,000/.  in  two  years  for  some 
Crimean  war  for  which  no  human  being  is  one  penny  the  better, 
we  might  not  reflect  with  advantage  that  the  cost  of  two 
Crimean  wars  would,  according  to  Lord  Napier's  estimate 
al>ove  quoted,  more  than  suffice  to  house  the  population  of  the 
country,  even  if  all  the  money  had  to  be  found  by  the  Ex- 
chequer— a  quite  unnecessary  hypothesis  ?  The  nation,  as  we 
know,  soon  ceased  to  feel  the  cost  of  the  Crimean  war  as  a  sub- 
stantial burden,  and  would  soon  recover  also  from  the  expen- 
diture now  suggested.  In  any  case  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
such  an  expenditure  would  better  become  a  rational,  a  free,  a 
civilized,  and  a  Christian  nation  than  to  lavish  the  same  sums 
upon  gigantic  and  unremunerative  armaments,  upon  those  ser- 
vices which  Mr.  Bright  has  described  as  ^  a  gigantic  system  of 
out-door  relief  for  the  members  of  the  aristocracy.' 
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Mr,  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B*  (Clmirtnan),  thought  tlie  pointa  of 
Child*s  ptiper  exceedingly  well  evolved  and  of  great  importance^  and 
likely  to  be  of  value  for  legialative  con  a  i  deration.  One  of  the  diffi- 
cultiea  to  be  encountered  whs  the  appropriation  of  suburban  land* 
Some  pre-appointcd  terms  of  expropriation  should  be  obtained,  mieh  m 
giving  power  to  expropriate  land  for  public  purposes,  on  giving  double 
ihe  average  amount  tberetfjfbre  derived  from  it.  Another  uietia'd  of 
leaaening  the  crowding  in  populous  towns  would  be  by  cheApenmg  the 
coet  of  transit  in  and  out  of  large  towua.  At  present  the  means  of  Uuistt 
were  geueraily  insulficierft.  Tramways  did  something  ;  but  gmmle 
or  asphalte  truiuroada  would  enable  the  transit  of  persons  and  gouda  to 
be  effected  at  half  the  present  rates.  The  evils  of  overcrowding  mighl 
be  diminished  by  extending  the  present  powers  over  oommon  lodging* 
houses  to  numerous  tenenientn  now  let  out  at  weekly  rents.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  their  work  the  artisan  population  was  a  changing  ooe 
and  required  as  much  protection  as  the  traveller  from  one  town  10 
another.  A  weekly  tenement,  perhaps  adjoining  a  common  lodging 
hoUisef  ought  to  have  as  much  protection  as  tlie  cununon  lodging-honae, 
the  system  of  dealing  with  which  had  done  bc»  much  to  improve  the 
death-rate.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson,  in  his*  last  report,  staled  that  thft 
cases  of  fever^  disease  and  de^th  in  the  regulated  lofiging-housea  of 
the  metropolis  wea-e  about  one- fourth  only  of  those  prevailing  in  the 
surrounding  houses. 

Dr.  Francis  Bond  (Gloucester)  said  it  was  impossible  to  hope  to 
deal  with  so  large  a  subject  by  any  single  remedy.  It  could  only  be 
attacked  toicces&fulty  on  different  sides.  The  guggesdon  made  by  | 
himself  five  years  ago  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Association,  to  whtoh 
Dr.  Child  had  referred,  seemed  to  be  one  me^ns  of  dealing  with  it,  but 
only  a  limited  one.  The  action  of  co-openitive  enterprise  might  be 
introduced.  What  had  been  done  in  Loudon  by  such  means  oovdi 
already  be  seen  ;  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done  in  ihe 
country,  one  reason  of  thij*  being  that  co-operative  enterprise  wautt^d  a 
more  legalised  status  to  enable  it  to  undertake  the  building  operatiooa. 
The  sanitary  authority  had  power  to  close  certain  unsanit^iry  buildings, 
but  no  power  to  rebuild^  and  co-operatire  enterprise  had  no  legal 
power  to  do  it.  What  was  wanted  was  some  legij^lative  power  by 
which  the  sanitary  authority  and  co-operative  enterprine  cxtuhl  net 
together,  so  that  the  latter  might  have  a  legal  claim  for  the  co*t  of  Uie 
work  performed.  Sanitary  authorities,  and  especially  ria-al  audioritiai^ 
had  at  present  no  machinery  which  would  enable  them  to  e;irry  oul 
constructive  &mitaiy  works  with  commercial  success.  Another  way  ia 
which  the  hiw  might  assist  would  be  by  authorising  sanitary  authciriti« 
to  provide  common  lodging-houaeft.  In  his  own  district  there  wiia  not 
a  decent  common  lodging-house,  but  sypposing  they  were  to  be  cIo»d, 
the  ditEculty  would  arise  how  to  provide  others*  The  sanitary 
authority  might  with  advantage  be  empowered  to  construct  one  Of 
inord  houses  ibr  tlie  purpose  of  being  used  as  common  lodging-LousieSi 
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and  that  would  not  only  meet  a  pressing  want,  but  would  diminish 
the  caaes  of  oyercrowding  by  providing  for  members  of  a  family  in 
excess  of  their  home  accommodation.  A  prime  cause  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  was  also  that  sanitary  authorities  were  by  far  too  tightly 
tied  up  as  to  what  they  might  or  might  not  do.  Everyone  knew  that 
many  of  our  statutes  were  due  originally  to  experiments  made  by  the 
enterprise  of  individual  communities.  Why,  then,  not  allow  sanitary 
authorities  to  make  such  reasonable  experiments  as  had  been  suggested  ? 
It  would  be  soon  seen  how  far  such  experiments  were  successful, 
commercially  and  otherwise.  The  great  want  at  present  was  that 
local  authorities  have  more  power  of  expending  the  funds  raised  in 
their  own  district  in  such  way  and  for  such  purposes  as  might  seem 
locally  desirable. 

Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  (London),  agreed  with  Dr. 
Bond  that  if  the  sanitary  authority  were  to  have  more  power  to  spend 
money  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  money  raised  within  the 
district,  because  the  present  system  of  loans  advanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  facility  for  obtaining  it,  and  the  absence  of  super- 
Tision  by  persons  interested,  had  led  to  reckless  expenditure,  which 
ought  to  be  stopped  at  an  early  date.  The  subject  of  house  accommo- 
dation might  be  considered  undet  two  heads,  viz.,  agricultural  cottages, 
and  houses  in  villages  as  distinguished  from  towns.  In  the  case  of 
towns  there  was  usually  supervision.  There  is  no  supervision  over 
agricultural  cottages.  No  doubt  it  is  the  interest  of  a  landlord  in  the 
case  of  cottages  attached  to  a  farm  to  make  the  cottages  fit  for  healthy 
occupation,  because  the  waste  of  labour  arising  from  bad  cottages,  and 
the  occupants  not  beinp:  in  a  healthy  condition,  was  very  great.  But 
landlords  were  not  always  alive  to  this ;  moreover,  many  cottages  were 
built  by  mere  speculators.  It  was  clear  in  this  respect  that  further 
legislation  was  required.  An  extension  of  the  Artisans*  Dwelling  Act 
in  certain  directions  might  answer  the  purpose.  No  cotta^re  or  house 
should  be  built  or  materially  altered  without  the  approval  of  some 
aanitary  authority.  The  same  rule  that  applied  in  towns  might  apply 
to  the  country.  The  law  already  gave  the  power  to  close  unhealthy 
houses,  and  Uie  Artisans  and  Dwellings  Act  gave  the  sanitary  authority 
power  to  purchase  the  property  and  resell  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  This  law  he  would  extend  to  the  country,  and  give  the 
sanitary  authority  the  power  of  rebuilding,  and  thus  secure  healthy 
houses  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Child  (Oxford),  in  reply,  said  there  was  no  great 
difference  between  Capt.  Galton's  view  and  his  own ;  and  he  agreed 
that  the  suggestion  made,  that  further  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
sanitary  authority  in  the  case  of  common  lodging-houses,  was  a  good 
one. 
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The  Utilisation  of  Town   Sevjage.     By  the  Right  Hon,  Lord 
Norton,  KC.M.G. 

EWAGE  is  intended  to  refertilise  land,  Incountrv  hottsei 
and  cottages,  each  dwelling  should  be  able  to  utilise  its 
own.  Why  should  it  waste  such  wealth  of  its  own  to  the 
injury  of  others?  To  use  your  own  without  injuring  others 
is  a  first  rule,  and  why  should  anybody  waste  capital  at 
all,  especially  poor  people^even  paupers  included*  In  Belgium 
this  sort  of  produce  is  estimated  per  head,  and  sold.  I  had  a 
farmer  who  boasted  of  the  good  situation  of  his  farm  premises, 
because  they  drained  easily  into  a  river.  Towns  which  still 
boast  the  same  would  have  called  him  a  fool.  The  sewage  of 
very  large  towns  presents  the  special  difficulty  how  to  dis* 
tribute  such  vast  collections  over  sufficient  space.  That 
the  only  difficulty — the  disposal,  i.e.,  the  putting  out  to  enor 
mous  profit  an  awkwardly  accumulated  ea[utal-  Sufficien 
space  within  reach,  or  carriage  to  a  distance,  are  the  diffieuttiea| 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  first  Act  of  Parliament  on  this  subjecJ 
led  towns  into  a  great  mistake,  and  that  is  their  only  excuse  foi 
their  implication  in  the  consequent  nuisance;  and  large  outla; 
was  iuilicted  on  them,  which  now  must  be  a  good  deal  thro 
away.  They  were  Invited  to  tnke  up  loans  of  large  amount 
to  make  discharge  of  i«ewage  into  running  water,  or  the  ses^ 
My  own  ease  against  Birmingham  is  the  leading  precedent  fc 
an  injunction  against  such  a  nuisance.  Attempts  have  sin 
been  made  by  towns  to  utilise  the  sewers  made  with  this  vicWj 
into  which  the  rain  and  street-washing  also  entered,  for  collec- 
tion of  the  whole  drainage  in  subsiding  tanks^  fn)m  w^hich  the 
sewage  might  be  variously  disposed  of,  as  little  as  possible  es- 
caping into  rivers,  ^ 
It  is  curious  to  study  the  various  experiments  which  hav^fl 
been  made  to  convert  sewage  into  cement,  or  anything  but  iu  ^ 
natural  usej  or  so  as  at  leiist  to  conceal  it,  but  never  to  make 
any  profit  out  of  it.  The  truth  always  comes  out  that  appli*  j 
cation  to  land  is  the  only  profitable  disposal  of  sewage*  h  { 
also  has  been  made  to  appear  from  these  failures  how  eno^ 
mously  profitable  sewage  is,  if  it  be  properly  distributed,  and 
rendered  perfectly  free  from  becoming  a  nuisance.  It  has  been 
shown  for  the  first  time  what  enormous  produce  may  be  obtained 
by  manure  from  land.  I  have  some  statistics,  of  the  produce  of 
the  sewage-farm  at  Saltley,  (in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  J }  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Alderman  Avery,  than 
whom  no  man  has  given  more  enlightened  and  energetic  attention 
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to  the  subject.  In  1877,  78  bushels  per  acre  were  produced 
of  black  oats,  besides  two  tons  of  straw  ;  60  tons  per  acre  of 
mangold ;  four  tons  of  hay ;  besides  feeding  oif  the  same  land ; 
40  tons  of  rye-grass  per  acre  in  five  crops,  besides  grazing 
after  the  fifth  mowing ;  2}  gallons  of  milk  daily  from  cows. 
The  return  for  1871  has  been  in  every  item  still  larger.  For 
instance,  120  bushels  per  acre  of  black  oats.  One  has  heard 
how  security  of  tenure,  even  for  a  short  lease  of  twenty-one 

J  rears,  draws  out  a  Scotch  tenant's  capital  into  his  landlord's 
and ;  but  here  we  find  that  even  the  greater  produce  so  ob- 
tained—in comparison  with  English  farming  on  tenure  at  will 
— is  distanced  in  amount  by  the  produce  from  the  utmost 
possible  manuring  under  pressure  of  necessity.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  punish  land,  if  it  is  used,  not  as  an  English  farmer 
uses  it,  with  parsimonious  abstinence,  but  as  a  manufacturer 
uses  his  investments,  for  the  largest  and  most  rapid  turn  of 
capital.  On  this  Saltley  farm  the  sewage  of  Birmingham  is 
vomited  out  from  sluices,  and  dug  in  and  in  from  time  to  time, 
80  as  to  saturate  a  perpetually  tumed-up  soil,  which  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  almost  unlimited  production. 

What  I  have  said  is  to  point  out  that  all  that  is  wanted 
for  the  effectual,  profitable,  and  innocuous  disposal  of  the 
greatest  collection  of  sewage  in  the  largest  towns,  is  suffi- 
cient land,  and  separation  of  the  sewage  from  storm- water,  so 
as  to  be  neither  excessive  nor  too  diluted.  Birmingham  has 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  and  a  sewage  farm  of  only  200 
or  300  acres.  All  the  sewage  that  passes  through  land  comes 
out  apparently  clear  and  innocuous  into  a  river,  after  producing 
the  above-described  enormous  crops.  But  a  great  deal  has 
still  to  go  into  the  river  from  deficiency  of  subsiding  tanks,  with- 
out passing  through  land ;  and  whenever  a  storm  comes  the 
overflow  from  tanks  is  enormous,  washing  accumulations  of 
filth  directly  into  the  river,  almost  as  fatally  to  man  and  beast 
all  down  the  valley,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interception  of 
sewflge  at  all. 

The  chief  remaining  step  to  be  taken  to  make  a  remedy 
for  this  great  nuisance  complete  is  the  separation  of  storm- 
water  from  the  sewage,  allowing  only  so  much  rain  to  enter 
sewage  drains  as  may  be  necessary  to  flush  them.  Naturally 
the  towns  are  very  reluctant  to  throw  away  to  a  great  ex- 
tent their  first  outlay  on  their  main  sewer,  and  to  incur  fresh 
expense  in  this  proposed  separation.  They  have  inventions 
offered  for  the  purpose,  and  I  hope  when  they  actively  reflect 
how  much  more  it  would  cost,  and  fruitlessly,  to  buy  sufficient 
laud  to  dispose  of  wastefully  diluted  sewage,  how  much  more 
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fliaposable  and  profitable  the  undiluted  sewage  would  be,  nnd  1 
what  a  rescue  from  Htigatloti  there  would  be,  they  may  resolve] 
to  take  this  last  step,  and  completely  solve  a  great  national 
problem.     If  they  will  not  Parliament  must  again  interfere. 


On  PuhUc  Parks  and  Gardens,^      By  Miss  M,  J.  VernokJ 

IN  speaking  to  this  ABSociation  on  public  parks  and  gardens^ 
I  may  take  it  for  granted  on  the  authority  of  that  chapter 
of  vital  statistics  which  teachea  the  ratio  between  density  anJl 
mortality,'  that  open  spa^ces  in  towns  do   contribute   to   the 
health  and  length  of  life  of  the  citizens. 

The  question  therefore  of  providing  in  towns  public  parki 
is  one  of  urgent  importance,  not  only  as  a  method  of  controlling^ 
in  some  measure  the  density  of  a  population  by  spreading  th^ 
population  over  a  gi*eater  area,  but   as   providing  places  (of 
healthy  exercise  and  health-giving  recreation. 

It  is  a  matter  which  cannot  wisely  be   allowed   to  wait; 
land  once  built  over  will  never  be  turned  into  field  or  garden  |^ 
the  opportunity  of  creating  a  public  pleasure-ground  in  ^uiA 
accessible  8ituati<in,  once   allowed  to  slip,  can  never  be  re-^ 
covered,  or  the  value  may  rise  so  suddenly  that  the  land  may 
becoaie  too  costly  to  purchase.     Still  it  is  short-sighted  policy 
to  reject  land  well  suited  for  a  park  on  account  of  its  costlineBS. 
Certain  spots  are  evidently  the  right  ones  for  the  parks,  and 
those  spots  should  be  saved  from  the  builder  at  all  hazardfl.j 
Round  the  park  the  pleasant  suburb  will  gather,  in  course  o| 
time  to  become  town  itself,  but  the  park  will  for  ever  be  therepi 
an  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of  bricks,  and  a  reservoir  of  freahj 
pure  air  for  the  crowded  habitations  round. 

The  Legislature  has  done  wisely  in  granting  every  facility  I 
to  *  urban  authorities  '  to  acquire  land  for  parks  by  gift,  lea»eJ 
or  purchase.     Corfwrations  and  local  boards  (out  of  London)] 
may  accept  gifts  of  land,  or  they  may  acquire  land  by  lease  er 
purchase,  and  may  level,  drain,  plant,  and  lay  out  groundii,' 
and    may  support  pleasure-grounds  provided  by  any  perBOn 
whomsoever,*  or  land  may  be  vested  in  trustees  for  purposft^ 
of  recreation  ;  and  on  behalf  of  open  spaces  even  the  venerable 
statute  of  mortmain  is  so  far  relaxed  that  a  conveyance  of  land 
for  parks  will  be  valid  without  enrolment,*  although  the  donor 

•  Bee  TratisactitM.<  1867.  p.  471  ;  1877.  p.  498, 

•  *  Snrpl«?^ii<^at  to   tho  Thirty-fifth  Amuial  Report  of  Uie  E^^trtr^eDcn).' 
pag<*  xxih. 

•  as  k  39  Vict,  c.  56.  ».  Hir  *  2^  Vict,  c  21.  •  31  Vict,  c  1). 
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or  f^rantor  may  die  within  twelve  months  of  making  the*  grant. 
I  liiink  it  is  not  generally  known  that  land  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  acres  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park  may  be  left  by 
will  or  codicil  made  twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the 
testator^  and  duly  enrolled  in  the  books  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. Asain^  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers 
of  any  borough  or  parish  of  500  inhabitants  maintaining  its 
own  poor  may,  on  certain  conditions,  impose  a  rate  of  6^.  in 
the  pound  to  meet  an  equal  sum  which  shall  have  been  raised 
bv  private  subscription  or  donations,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing, or  leasing,  and  maintaining  public  walks  or  play- 
Sounds.1  By  Acts  specially  applicable  to  London,  the 
etropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  empowered  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  acquire  and  manage  any  land  as  a  public 
park  or  pleasure-ground ;  to  take  charge  of  neglected  gardens 
(not*  within  the  City,  the  Corporation  having  similar  powers 
there),  and  to  vest  the  same  in  a  committee  of  the  rated 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  houses;  or  in  the  vestry  or 
district  board :  the  expense  in  either  case  being  defrayed  by 
such  vestry  and  district  board.^  Under  the  Metropolitan  Open 
Spaces  Act,  the  Board  of  Works  may  purchase  or  acquire 
by  gift  open  spaces  for  exercise  and  recreation,  and  make 
bye-laws  for  the  management  thereof.^  In  the  second 
clause  of  this  Act,  a  right  of  entry  to  such  places  as  square 
gardens  may  be  conferred  on  the  Board  of  Works  by  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  surrounding  houses  having 
the  right  to  use  the  garden,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  but  this  clause  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  operation,  and  it  is  feared  that  its  language  may 
render  it  difficult  to  work.  The  Corporation  have  similar 
powers  conferred  upon  them  with  reference  to  gardens  in  the 
City  of  London  by  a  private  Act,  and  are  authorised  to 
spend  the  grain  duty  of  the  City  of  London  in  defraying  the 
expenses. 

From  Parliament  there  is  little  more  to  be  asked.  What 
is  still  to  be  desired,  however,  is  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced 
next  session,  first,  empowering  the  Board  of  Works  to  acquire 
land  on  lease  for  public  parks ;  and  second,  enabling  the 
owners  of  open  spaces  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
absolutely  for  certain  periods ;  so  that,  for  instance,  square- 
gardens  might  be  given  over  to  the  control  and  superintendence 
of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 

«23&24Vict.  c.  30. 

•  26  Vict,  c  131.     This  Act  may  he  put  in  force  also  by  corporate  authorities 
of  cities  and  boroughs.  '40  &  41  Vict,  c  86. 
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ber,  or  on  certain  days  and  at  certain   houra.      We   mus 
look  to  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  to  initiate  such  a ' 

measure. 

It  would  be  an  untold  boon  to  the  thousands  of  children 
turned  adrift  in  the  August  holidays  of  our  elementary  schoolij 
if  they  could  have  the  run  of  the  squares  for  that  single  montlfl 
\^{  AuguMt,  when   the   inhabitants   are   enjoying  themselvei^ 
lleewhere. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dn  Farr  I  have  been  supplied 
from  the  General  Register  Office  with  information  as  to  th« 
open  spaces  in  London  and  certain  provincial  towns ;  and  it  i 
encouraging  to  find  that  several  Corporations  are  awake  to  the 
need  of  increasing  the  number  of  parks  in  their  boroughs,  and 
that  private  donors  have  in  many  instances  conferred  this  moet 
precious  gift  of  land  upon  their  fellow- citizens. 

Bradford  heads  the  list:  its  five  large  parks  were  bought 
at  a  cost  of  187,OCMJ/.,  one  by  subscription,  the  other  four  bj 
the  Corporation  ;  the  Lister  Park  having  been  sold  by  MrJ 
Lister  at  a  reduced  price  in  consideration  of  its  public  use. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  at  holiday  times  one   of  tfaesa ' 
parks  is  '  the  gathering  place  for  all  the  country  side ; '  here^  aa 
Milton  has  it^ 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sunshme  holiday ; 


that  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  lakes  and  terraces; 
another  park  has  a  conservatory,  another  statuary  ;  that 
is  space  for  volunteer  reviews;   room  for  cricket;  and  abovj 
all  there  h  music  in  the  summer  evenings.     In  the  matter  < 
parks  Bradford  is  our  model  city. 

Birmingham,  too,  haa  its  chain  of  seven  parks  in  the  out*] 
skirts  and  two  recreation  grounds,  five  of  these  being  the  gift  | 
of  generous  citizens*     They  are  not  so  large  as  the  Bradford 
parks,  nor   so   near  to  the  centre  of  the  town ;    and   while 
Bradford  has  an  acre  of  open  space  for  every   755  of  her 
population,  at  Birmingliam  an  acre  has  to  serve  for  1,665  of 
the  inhabitants.     Though   Liverpool  has  four  large  parks  and 
haa  not  been  afraid  to  spend  over  half  a  million  in  land,  ghe 
has  but  an  acre  for  1,01 1   of  her  people.     In  Sheffield  3,665 
persons  must  share  an  acre  of  mother  earth ;  in  Nottinghtm, 
1,101  ;  hot  the    Nottingham   Corporation  is  on  the  point  of 
adding  Bulwell  Forest,  five  miles  from  the  town,  to  their  other 
pleasure-grounds,  and  the  150  acres  they  possess  are  scattered 
in  eight  different  places  and  include  a  bit  of  the  old  forest 

Oldham  has  just  become  possessed  of  a  park  which  gives  ao 
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acre  of  land  to  every  1,412  of  the  population,  and  Portsmouth 
"brporation  has  bought  two  pieces  of  ground,  which  will  be  an 
ere  for  every  4,175  persons*  Plyniouth  has  not  added  to  the  Iloe 
and  the  Governor*s  Meadow  for  the  recreation  of  her  dense 
population,  and  here  3,345  inhabitants  must  share  every  acre 
of  open  space,  Norwich  with  a  popubition  of  84,000  has  but 
'the  Chapel  Field  ;  Brighton  but  the  Level  and  the  Racecourse. 
Bmtol  boasts  of  the  Clifton  and  Dunlham  Downs  of  442 
acre^,  which  looks  on  paper  as  if  Bristol  had  plenty  of  open 
space  for  her  200,000  inhabitants;  but  the  Downs  are  two 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  tn\sTi,  and  there  is  no  park  or 
playground  in  this  great  city.  Leeds  is  finding  out  at  last  the 
want  of  a  park,  and  the  C»"^rporation  has  purchased  an  estate 
of  nearly  350  acres,  tinee  miles  from  the  town,  and  there  are 
five  recreation-grounds  already,  of  108  acres, 

Manchester  is  ill  supplied  with  parks;  she  has  but  three, 
and  Ardwick  Green,  an  old  square-garden  turned  into  a 
recreation-ground.  An  acre  of  open  space  has  to  serve  for 
2,861  citizens,  and  this  is  a  city  notable  among  other  things  for 
her  wealth, her  fine  buildings,  her  dense  popuhition,aod  herheavy 
*  death-toll,'     Wolverljampton  has  no  recreation  space  at  all. 

For  contrast  to  this  we  must  look  acn^ss  the  Atlantic  to 
the  great  parks  of  American  ckies  ;  to  the  Central   Park  in 

fKew  Yttrk,  larger  than  Hyde  Park  and  Regent's  Park  put 
together  ;  or  to  Fairraount   Park   at   Philadelphia,  containing 

^  the  Vista  Drive,  seven  tnilea  kmq,  with  wood  and  water,  rock 

*  and  river,  fountains,  statues,,  and  conservatories  ;  and  see  the 
bequest  of  the  man  who  loved  flowers  and  lacked  them  in 
his  youth,  the  bequest  of  a  greenhouse  always  kept  full  of 
blooming  plants,  set  in  the  *  side  walk '  of  the  busy  street  to 
gladden  the  eye  of  the  passer-by. 

Parks  are  not  all  we  want  They  must  of  necessity  be  far 
apart,  and  we  should  have  open  spm:'es  near  together.  Parish 
gardens  they  might  be  called,  where  tlie  invalid  and  the  aged 
would  creep  out  of  the  close  alley  and  dreary  court  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  ;  where  the  child-nursemaid  could  safely  be  left 

•  to  mind  the  little  ones,  and   the  older  children  would   enjoy 
I  happy,  hearty  play.     How  our  decent  poor  would  hail  such 

gardens ;  they  know  so  well  what  the  contamination  of  the 
Btreetfi  is ;  but  as  things  are,  the  streets  for  the  most  part  are 

le  only  playgrounds. 

Not  long  ago  the  landlady  of  a  house  in  north-west  London 

lid  me  she  had  beaten  a  tiny  boy  and  girl>  the  motherless 
children  of  a  lodger,  too  young  even  for  the  infant  school,  for 
swearing, 

L  L 
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'  How  is  it  possible/  I  asked,  ^  that  such  mere  babies  could 
have  picked  up  such  language  ?  ' 

*  TbeyVe  always  in  tl»e  bireets,  ma'am,'  was  the   answertj 

*  and  that*s  where  they've  learnt  it.' 

Our  parish  gardens  should  not  be  too  fine ;  some  bright 
green  grass,  watered  in  dry  seasons  into  verdure,  as  the  FrencI 
water  grass  ;  a  few  hardy  trees,  broad  gravel  walks^  plenty 
seats  and  rustic  shelters  for  rain,  a  bit 

of  earth  and  eky, 
And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die — 

^this  is  all  we  want  to  brighten  and  purify  the  lives  of  thoo* 
inds  of  the  poor  around  us*     How  great  the  gain,  how 

ae  cost ! 

In  London  we  have  open  spaces,*  amounting  to  100  acr 
or  thereabouts  in  all;  but  they  are  only  open  to  sun  and  air,] 
but  in  no  sense  open  to  the  teeming  population  hard  by,  wha 
live  in  mews  or  narrow  dismal  streets. 

For  half  a  century  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  generositv 
of  the  owners  of  square-gardens  to  unlock  their  gates  and  a^Vi 
the  public  in  ;  but  so  far  as  West  End  squares  are  concerned,' 
hitherto  without  success.  Bryanstou  Square  was  indeed  lent' 
for  some  years  for  an  annual  parochial  flower  show,  but  last 
summer  that  Ixjon  was  refused.  The  lawyers,  however,  are 
leading  the  way  to  a  better  state  of  things.  For  two  autumni 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  Library  Garden  has  been  opened  after  fi?^ 
o'clock^  and  multitudes  of  children  have  enjoyed  their  eveningil 
there,  playing  about  while  their  mothers  sat  and  watched  theni* 
This  year,  Lincoln's  Inn  Square,  by  the  kind  penuisjsion  ofj 
the  trustees,  has  been  opened  one  afternoon  a  month  for  th 
months.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  no  damage  has  beea 
dnne,  and  that  even  tlie  gardeners  are  well  pleaded  to  let  tht 
children  in.  The  Temple  Gardens  liave  also  been  opened  on 
summer  evenings  for  some  time.  But  the  West  End  squarei 
are  still  closed  and  desolate. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  writers  of  *  Guesses  at  Truth  '  pleaJtd 

*  what  bright  refreshing  spots  would  these  be  in  the  midst  of 
our  huge  urick-and-^tone  labyrinths,  if  we  saw  them  crowiifd 
in  summer  evenings  with  the  tradespeople  and  mechanics  fnm 
tlie  neighbouring  streets,  and  if  the  poor  children  who  now 
grow  up  amid  the  impurities  of  the  alleys  and  courts  were 
allowed  to  run  about  these  playgrounds.  We  have  them  ill 
ready  ;  a  word  may  open  them.' 

*An  i^xc4^1Ieitl  vist*  lia/<  b^en  mada  of  same  dibused  churchjanlv  in  tarniii^t^B 
into  gardom  opoa  to  the  public.  ^ 
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In  New  York  a  word  \\2l»  opened  the  squares ;  wall  or 
fence  has  disappeared,  and  all  day  long  the  gardens  are  used 
bj  all  clagsea  of  citizens^  and  will  remain  *  a  joy  for  ever '  to  the 
people.  Why  we  appeal  to  a  generous  public  spirit  in  some  of  the 
square  owners  is,  that  they  su  rarely  u&e  the  gardens  themselves, 
that  to  invite  others  in  M^onld  be  doing  a  great  kindness  at  a 
very  small  inconvenience.  To  those  square-gardens  which  are 
RtilJ  used  as  pleasure-grounds  by  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  J 
do  not  refer,  but  only  to  tlie  disused  square-gardens  of  which 
there  are  many. 

Let  us  imagine  what  London  would  be  with  her  Sfiuarcs 
turned  into  pleasant  giu-dens.  Take  a  walk  round  them,  and 
observe  their  desolation  now,  rarely  any  flowers,  little  care 
taken  of  the  trees,  no  human  being  inside  the  imprisoning 
fence.  We  will  suppose  that  the  owners  of  a  square  resolved 
,to  sell  the  garden,  or  hand  it  over  to  the  Board  of  Works  some 
August  when  they  leave  their  houses  after  the  season.  What 
a  trausformation  would  take  place  before  the  next  summer ! 
The  spiked  railing  and  the  smoke-dried  ju-ivet  (the  privet 
hedge  is  the  leading  feature  in  square-gardening)  would  have 
vanished  J  and  in  place  thereof  should  be  a  low  balustrade,  or 
an  edging  of  rustic  iron,  such  as  is  used  in  Paris,  or  even  a 
stone  coping;  and  inside  would  appear  soft  green  turf,  trim 
"Walks,  and  radiant  flowers,  and  the  old  trees  would  throw 
OW8  over  pleasant  seats;  and  men  and  women,  some  weak 
and  some  wear)%  would  be  resting  there,  and  little  children 
iw-ould  be  plapng  about,  and  the  joyful  sound  of  their  young 
voices  wuuld  be  heard  above  the  hum  of  passing  traflic;  and 
the  householders  would  6nd  out  that  their  generous  act  had 
indeed  the  *  quality  of  mercy  *  which  '  blesseth  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes,'  for,  turning  to  their  own  windows,  they 
would  find  the  view  all  cheerfulness  over  the  dainty  garden,  no 
longer  shut  in  by  in  penetrable  spikes  and  dreary  privet. 

I  have  still  another  suggestion.  Even  where  square-gardens 
cannot  be  opened,  could  the  owners  be  prevailed  ujmju  to  im- 
prove those  precious  bits  of  open  space,  so  that  they  might  be 
pleasant  to  look  at  ?  Anyooe  who  knows  Paris,  and  has  seen 
the  square  of  the  Tour  St,  Jaqucs,  or  the  Square  du  Temple, 
or  the  Square  des  Batignolles,^  can  imagine  how  heauliful  Gros- 
veuor  or  Portman  Squares  might  be  made  ;  but  the  spikes  and 
the  privet  must  go,  and  a  sli^^ht  wire  fencing  (which  could  be 
made  to  protect  the  garden  from  intrusion  more  perfectly  than 
any  strong  iron  railing)  would  let  trees  and  flowers  and  grasj* 
be  seen  by  the  thousands  who  pass  by,     Lincoln's   Inn   Field* 

*  See  EabiuaoQ  a  '  Parka,  Promenades,  and  G&rvl«D8  of  Parit/ 
1  L  2 
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18  the  largest  square  in  London.  The  houses  are  offices,  0*^*0* 
pied  in  the  day  and  absolutely  deserted  in  the  evening.  Here ' 
gurely  the  experiment  might  be  tried  of  letting  the  public  in — 
at  all  events  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  summer  evenings. 
Have  the  trustees  ever  watched  the  groups  of  children  gazing 
through  the  railings  with  longing  eyes  at  the  Eden  mthin,  and 
can  they  refuse  from  year  to  year  to  let  the  children  enter  ? 

.  It  may  be  asked  what  security  have  we  that  these  places,  if 
thrown  open,  would  not  be  taken  possession  of  by  dirty  ron^hs^H 
who  would  destroy  the  gardens  and  be  a  nuisance  to  the  ncigh-^B 
bourhood?  In  answer,  I  would  point  to  Leicester  Square, 
which  is  often  thronged  with  working  people.  The  best  defence 
of  property  is  publicity ;  no  shutters  baflSe  the  btirglar  like 
the  unguarded  windows  and  the*  bull's  eye  fand  a  square  with- 
out railings  would  always  be  under  the  eye  of  the  police.  In. 
America  and  on  the  Continent  public  gardens  are  supenise 
without  any  difticulty,  and  we  may  be  quite  satisfied  that  the 
authorities  would  be  equal  to  the  regulation  of  a  fewadditiooa^'] 
open  spaces  in  the  metropolis. 

It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that   London,  witlx  her  roya 
as  well  as  her  peopIe^s  parks,  is  better  provided  with  open 
spaces  than  provincial  towns.     The  Thames  5s  certainly  a  grea 
air  artery  and  a  source  of  never-ending  enjoyment  to  the  Lon 
doner  ;  but  for  recreation  ground  we  have  but  an  acre  for  1,10H 
persons  {less  than  several  provincial  towns),  and  there  are  veryj 
few  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  any  land  that  it  is  possible 
to  convert  into  another  park.     In  Pa'ddington,  however,  the? 
is  still  time  to  save  nearly  100  acres  from  the  builder.     Tlifl 
land  is  adjacent  to  Kilburn  and  Maida  Vale,  and  is  surrounde 
on  all  sides  by  an  ever-increasing  population  which  is  pr 
cally  out  of  reach  of  any  park  or  recreation-ground. 

At  this  moment  a  great  petition  *  is  about  to  be  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Works  from  Paddington  and   the  adjoining 
parishes,  praying  the  Board  to  secure  this  land,  the  reraain(l*»r| 
unbuilt  over  of  the  so-called  Paddington  Estate,     The  grouudj 
is  now  surrounded,  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  by  nearly  100,CiOOl 
people,  whole  districts  in   Kilburn  and   Queen's  Park  E.^late  ] 
being  inhabited  exclusively  by  the  artisan  class,  far  removed  I 
from  amusements  of  all  sorte,  indoor  or  outdoor.     It  would  l>e 
f>articularly  appropriate  that  the  Paddington  Estate  should  be 
restored  to  public  uses,  forming  as  it  doe^  part  of  the  lanils  It'ft 
long  ago  to  ihe  parishioners  of  Paddington.     How  the  pamh 
lost  the  property,  and  the  See  of  London  acquired  it,  and  liow 

*  Thl<<  potiti<  Q  w&a  presented  to  the  Board  on  Norember  S|  signArl  tijr  IS,0M 
poraona^ 
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rotKirds  of  the  interest  of  the  land  was  transferred  into  pri- 
vate handg,  i»  veiled  in  obscurity  ;  but   it  is   clear  enougli  that 
rthe   time  has  come  when  the  land  should  be  restored  to  the 
kiTsh loners  as  a  public  park.  It  will  be  at  a  heavy  cost,  as  the 
ind  1»  no  longer  agricultural  but  building  laud  ;  but  here  even 
.  great  expenditure  would  be  an  act  ot   wise  economy,  for  this 
ind  is  precious  above  measure  as  a  reservoir  of  fresh  air,  and 
be  loss  to  the  district  would  be  irreparable  if  these  ninety-four 
cres  of  meadow,  with  a  few  fine  trees  still  standing,  were  to  be 
>ailt  over. 

A  clergyman  in  the  vicinity  writes :    *  I  feel  intensely  the 

need  of  a  park  in  this  ncigbbourliood.     I  have  observed  children 

great  numbers  all  this  summer  climbing  the  hoarding  six  feet 

ligh,  with  turned-in  nails  along  tne  top,  in  order  to  get  into 

iie  churchyard  and  a  large  piece  of  adjacent  ground  covered 

with  weeds*  and  1  dally  watcbed  their  delight  in  playing  there, 

Find  gathering  the  grass  and  tlowers ;  and  though  they  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  trees  in  the  churchyard  1  cotdd  not 
feel  angry,  knowing  it  was  the  only  available  refuge  from  the 
40t  and  dusty  streets  where  they  could  play  in  an  unrestrained 
ray,  Jcurless  of  being  mn  oiwr,^  Such  is  the  want  of  open 
ipaces  even  in  a  suburb  of  London.  About  a  mile  farther 
rum  town  there  is  another  estate  in  the  market,  Bi-ondesbury 
^ark,  and  people  are  askmg  all  round.  Cannot  this  be  bought 
or  a  recrcatiiHt-ground? 

The  ideal  public  park  is  a  home  park  turned  to  public  uses. 

If  there  is  a  house  so  much  the  better.     It  will  serve  for  a 

museum  and  for  picture  exhibitionsj  or  for  concert  rounis,^  and 

be  usel'ul  in  many  nays.     The  s|>ick  and  span  gardening  of  the 

jorjMjration  landscape   gardener   will    never   come  up   to    the 

grounds  of  a  country  house  with  fine  trees  and  lawns,  terraces 

and  conservatories  ;  and  there  should  be  some  *  meadows  trim, 

with  daisies  pied/  and  shaJy  walks  and  rockeries;   borders  filled 

with   the  flowers   poets  sing  of,   shrubs  and    flowering    trees, 

*  laburnum  dropping  wells  of  fire/  *  syringa  ivory  white,' not 

all  kaleidoscope  beds  of  expensive  pelargoniums  and   the  like, 

which  have  none  of  the  fragrance  and   lack  much  of  the  grace 

of  our  homely  English  plants.     And  the  ideal  park  must  have 

^U^athing   pools  that   will    freeze   into   safe    skating-ground    in 

^Brinter,  and  be  safe  boating   ponds  in  summer ;  and  there  must 

^Bye  cricket  grounds  and  space  for  active  games  of  ail  sorts  ;  and 

^^here  should  be  a  cafe  inside  the  gates  to  combat  the  mevitable 

alehouse  outside,     And,  above  all,  there  should  be  music  ;  not 

•  Bee   lViff^*tf>r  Rtnnlpy  Jevonn'  arlicle  on  'The  AjmiisemeDts  of  the  PbopVe,* 
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tnusie  at  chance  times,  given  by  any  hand  which  offers,  but  a 
regular  park  band,  i)aid  by  the  authorities  or  by  subscription, 
to  play  outBide  or  in  the  miiBic  pavilion,  as  Professor  Jevoni 
has  suggested  in  the  Cojitemporartf  Heview.  It  is  possible 
still  to  use  a  judicious  econotny  in  the  management  oi  parks. 
The  cost  of  maioteuanee  varies  horn  12/.  an  acre  at  Liverpool 
to  29/,  in  another  northern  town. 

The   Legislature   ha,s  done  wisely  in   making  it  easy  for 
the  private  donor  to  give  the  mos^t  precious  oi  all  gifta  to  % 
community,  or  to  make  his  fellow-citizens  his  heirs.     In  thes^ 
days  when  we  have  been  taught  to  mistrust  many  formA 
charity,  and   to  see  that  others  tend  to  create  the  very  misi 
they  are  meant  to  alleviate,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view  this  out-^" 
flow  of  true  benevolence  which,  while  it  increases  so  largely  the 
health  and  happiness  of  our  neighbour,  cannot  possibly  be  per- 
verted to  ill  uses.     Private  individuals  have  given  us  niarty  of     i 
our  parks.  Corporations  have  purchased  more  ;  the  Corporation^ 
of  London  has  slaved   us   Epping   Forest.     Perhaps  the  time^ 
may  come  when  City  companies  shall  set  their  charities  flowing 
in  this  direction  ;  hut,  by  whomsijever  the  thing  is  done,  there 
is  no  nobler  work  amongst  all  our  pressing  schemes  for  human 
good  and   human   ha]«pinesg,  and   none  more  needed,  ihnn  thtJ 
setting  apart  of  some  space  of  God*s  earth  for  man's  lawluli 
recreation. 


Jlydrogeoloffif  in  it»  relation  to    IVater  Supply, 
By  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S. 

THE  great  prominence  given  to  the  water  question  duringj 
tlie  last  few  years  is  the  result  of  a  very  real  and  prewin 
necessity.     This  necessity   has   induced  an  active  coin 
for  water,  the  expense  of  which  is  in  itself  a  guaranty 
reality   of  the  requirement.     Unfortunately,  however,   tiit^e  j 
expenses  react  in  such  a  manner  as   to  leave  country  districtt 
and  villages  out  of  the  race  altogether,  especially  as  in  many 
j cases  the  whole  burden  w^ould   fall  upon  individual  ownera,j 
I  These  owners  have  too  often   been   severely  disappointed 
^their  endeavours  to  obtain  water  under  tiie  advice  of  pergnni 
who  were  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  local  condition  of  the  source 
of  supply  as  themselves,  to  have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  tH 
need  of  further  knowledge. 

This  state  of  ignorance  of  the  sources  of  water  supply  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  class,  but  is  indeed  w*idely  sp^ad. 
has  long  been  appreciated  by  professional  men,  ai 
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never   been  more  conspicuously  shown  than  in  the  evidence 

brought  by  the  best  informed  men  in  the  country  before  the 
two  Royal  Conimissiotis  on  Water  Supply  that  sat  a  few  yeara 
'  ago.     These  Commissions  were  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  yielding  to  pressure  from  without  generated  by 
[the  competition  for  water,  and  they  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  the  sense  of  the  rich  constituencies.     The 
evidence  and  reports  published  by  tliem  served  to  give  a  direc- 
tion, and  to  a  certain  extent  a  definite  shape  to  enquiry,  which 
has  since  be<»n  followed  up  by  one  or  two  individuals.     Since 
the  publication  of  these  two  Reports,  the  water  question  has 
[had  no  rest     Direct  and  indirect  representations  have  been 
Lmade  to  the  Government  over  and  over  again,  by  deputations 
and  throtij^h  the  public  press,  and  in  response  we  have  had  the 
assurance  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  anxiety  felt  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  that  course  which  apjvears  to 
be  the  right  one  when  the  subject  has  been  '  thought  out/ 

The  failure  to  elicit  any  more  practical  response  to  these 
addresses  has  apparently  induced  a  spirit  of  impatience  that 
lias  led  to  some  abortive  legislation  on  ihe  subject  in  the  last 
two  sessions.  The  two  Bills  introduced  with  the  laudable 
ambition  of  paving  the  way  to  the  execution  of  constructive 
works,  and  which  have  both  passed  into  law,  contain  elements 
of  weakness  that  go  far  to  form  a  dead  letter.  Though  both 
e^Hnce  a  determination  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns^  they 
both  begin  at  the  wrong  end*  Ts  it  likely  that  the  landowners 
will  consent  to  be  cajoled  by  the  first,  or  compelled  by  the 
I  second,  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  reservoirs  or  wells, 
when  they  see  no  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  that  technical 
knowledge  of  the  njitunil  sources  that  has  led  to  so  many  dis- 
a.strous  faihires  in  the  past?  As  is  usual  in  these  cases,  the 
collection  of  this  class  of  knowledge  begins  with  the  individual, 
whence  it  is  first  rcHected  upon  the  interested  professions  and 
afterwards  becomes  impressed  upon  that  all-powerful  minority 
which  has  been  called  the  *  landed  aristocracy.'  This  impor- 
tant body  includes  in  its  numbers  the  Capitalists  and  the  Legis- 
lators of  the  country,  so  that  when  it  once  becomes  stamped 
with  an  impression  it  is  not  long  in  transmitting  it  to  the 
Government 

I  But  there  is  another  powerful  influence  that  affects  the 
lande<l  class,  and  I  know  fmm  an  experience  of  six  years,  ex- 
tending over  as  many  ci^untieei,  that  this  demand  for  water  is 
iTcry  widely  felt  through<iut  the  constituencies.  The  electors 
as  a  body  are  not  yet  stitHciently  educated  in  this  subject  to 
give  their  demands  a  definite  shape,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
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clearly  felt.     The  labours  of  the  last  few  years  have  made  the 
subject  of  water  suji])ly  quite  as  much  as  that  of  food  supply  J 
a  leading  one   in   political  economy.     The  subject  has  beetil 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  and  reduced  to  the  very  Bmall  com*] 
j>aS3   of  a   eimple  i)ropoi?ition,  which   has  been   prominently  [ 
brought  before  the  public  during  the  present  year.     This  pr:>  j 
position    states  tlie   nece^bity   of    a  national  hydrogeological  [ 
Burycy  as  the  result  of  past  experience,  and  the  need  of  such  a  I 
survey  has  been  recognised  by  the  Society  of  AtXa  and  tliej 
British  Association.     Having  regard  to  the  deputatiou  from  I 
this  Association  which  waited  upon  the  H  ome  Secretary  two  [ 
years  ago,  the  present  moment  would  be  an  opportune  one  fur 
giving  effect  to  that  deputation  by  sending  another  to  urgel 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  among  other  points,  the  im^ 
portance  of  instituting  a  preliminary  survey,  as  a  forerunner] 
to    serious    legislation-       A  national  hydrogeological  survey i 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  question  of  the  imj)rovement  of  the  water] 
supply  of  the  country,  and  if  this  Associatian  should  set  the! 
stamp  of  its  appntval  upon  this  proposition,  I  cannot  doubt  but 
that  that  representation  would  have  very  great  weight  witli 
the  Government. 


On  a  Circular  System  of  Hospital  Wards*  By  Jons  Mae-I 
SHALL,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College  ' 
Hospital,  London, 

HE  chief  aim  of  the  successive  efforts  which  have  been 


T 


made  to  improve   the  construction  of  hospitals  has  bcea-J 
the  convenient  realif*ation  of  certain  well-underbtood  sanitary  1 
conditions ;  but  the  views  and  requirements  of  modern  hygienic  , 
science  have  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  principles  and   recf»ro« 
meudations  of  comparativelj"   recent    date    have    often    been 
speedily  superseded •     In  the   elaborate  American  Re|>c>rtB  ua 
Hospital  Construction,  edited  by  Joseph  Billings,  for  the  build 
ing  committee  of  tlie  Johns  Hopkins'  Hi»spital,  in  Balttmor 
(1876),  probably  the  latest  opinions  on  this  subject  are  eni-J 
bodied  ;    and  to  these,  as   fairly  representative  standards 
authority,  reference  is  made  in  the  following  pages. 

Besides  the  important  questions  to  be  determined  in  the! 
erection  of  a  hospital,  as  to  the  suitability  of  situation,  ^lilj 
and  aspect^  it  is  evident  that  the  essential  consideratious  in  tlieJ 
construction  of  the  hospital  itself,  are  those  which  relate  toJ 
frontage,  exposure  to  air  ami  light,  the  wall  space  and  floor] 
space  allotted  to  each  b^d^  the  cubic  ward  space  per  patient,  the  J 
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number  of  patients  under  one  roof^  the  ventilation  and  warm- 
ing of  the  wards,  the  isolation  of  the  wards  from  each  other, 
the  severance  of  the  cooking  places,  sculleries,  bath  rooms, 
lavatories,  and  water  closets  from  the  wards,  and,  lastly,  the 
detachment  of  the  administrative  from  the  sick  department. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  demanded  under  these 
several  heads,  the  pavilion  system  has  been  devised,  in  which 
oblong  wards  are  disposed  in  separate  pavilions.  The  parallelo- 
grams formed  by  such  wards  are  recommended  to  be  from  24  to 
30  feet  in  width,  whilst  their  length  should  range  from  twice 
to  four  times  their  width. 

What  I  now  venture  to  propose  is  the  adoption  of  a  circular 
form  for  the  wards,  instead  of  that  of  a  parallelogram.  I  do  not 
find  that  the  circular  form  has  been  employed  in  any  existing 
hospital,  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  suggested. 
Separate  canvas  tents  or  wooden  huts  have  been  arranged  in 
circles  as  military  field  hospitals  (Hammond  Hospital,  Chesa- 
peake Bay),  and  an  octagonal  ward  exists  in  the  Bristol  General 
Hospital ;  but  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  a  circular  system  of 
hospital  wards  is  novel.  I  propose  here  to  set  forth  its  pre- 
tensions, and  invite  discussion  concerning  them. 

(a)  As  regards  freedom  of  frontage  to  all  quarters  of  the 
compass,  a  circular  ward  would  be  uniformly  free,  except  at 
some  small  part  connecting  it,  by  means  of  an  open,  or  partially 
o])en,  corridor  with  other  circular  wards,  or  with  the  necessary 
offices  and  administrative  buildings. 

(A)  As  regards  the  access  of  light  and  air,  a  circular  ward 
cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Professor 
Jones  (Billings'  Reports),  that  *  an  unlimited  supply  of  air '  to 
a  ward  ^  is  the  cardinal  consideration ; '  and,  again,  it  is  else- 
where stated  (Oppert),  that  '  the  worst  wards  are  those  where 
least  air  and  light  are  provided,'  and  that  ^  a  closed  court  with 
wards  around  it  is  the  worst  arrangement.'  A  circular  ward  is 
obviously  the  inverse  of  this  last-named  plan  ;  and,  moreover, 
having  no  blank  ends  like  an  oblong  ward,  its  uniformly 
rounded  exterior,  receding  from  all  adjacent  buildings,  would 
receive  light,  air,  and  wind  from  every  direction. 

(c)  The  amount  of  wall  space,  floor  space,  and  cubic  space, 
for  each  patient,  in  a  ward  of  any  shape,  may  of  course  be 
regulated  by  adapting  the  number  of  beds  to  the  dimensions  of 
any  given  ward ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  a  circular  ward, 
unless  it  be  a  small  one,  offers  decided  advantages  in  each  ot 
these  respects.  To  illustrate  this,  I  will  take,  as  an  example, 
a  ward  circular  in  shape,  and  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  61  feet.     Such  a  ward   would  give   191^  linear  feet  of 
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internal  wall  surface,  whicli  would  afford  8  feet  of  wall  space 
for  each  of  twenty-four  beds,  and  9^  feet  for  each  of  tweniy 
bedi*.  To  obtain  space  for  access  to  the  ward,  however,  two 
beds  most  in  either  case  be  deducted,  so  that  the  acctimmoda- 
tion  would  be  reduced  to  twenty -two  or  to  eighteen  bed<k 
Nevertheless,  as  regards  available  wall  surface,  the  circular  ward 
has  the  advantage  ;  for  to  accommodate  twenty-two  beds  in  a 
parallel(>gmm  30  feet  in  width,  giving  to  each  bed  a  wall  space 
of  8  feet,  w*ould  require  236  feet  run  of  wall ;  whilst  fot 
eighteen  beds,  with  9i  feet  of  wall  space  to  each,  231  feet  of 
wall  would  be  required,  instead  of  191 J  feet,  as  in  the  proposed 
cii'cular  ward.  This  is  explained  bj  there  being  no  available 
places  for  beds  at  the  ends  of  an  oblong  ward. 

The  total  floor  space  in  a  circular  ward  61  feet  in  diameter 
is  2,922  square  feet,  and  this  of  course  exceeds  the  space  ca[>aWc 
of  being  enclosed  by  an  equal  run  of  boundary  wall  arranged 
in  any  other  regular  or  irregular  figure*  It  would  yield*  for 
twenty-two  beds,  aboot  133  Bqunre  feet  of  floor  space  for  each, 
and  for  eighteen  beds,  162  superficial  feet  for  each.  The  floor 
space  per  bed  in  any  oblong  pavili(»n  ward  30  feet  wide,  in 
which  a  wall  space  of  8  feet  is  allowed  for  eacli  bed,  is  only  120 
feet;  so  that  the  advantage  of  the  circle  is  clearly  obvious.  A 
few  years  since,  84  su[>erficial  feet  were  regarded  as  an  ample 
allowance  for  each  bed ;  but  according  to  Stephen  Smith 
(Billings' Reports),  120  square  feet  are  now  demanded,  and 
for  certain  special  hospitals  a  still  larger  space  is  desirable. 
The  circular  ward  system  affords  the  most  economical  mode 
of  securing  such  a  space,  so  far  as  linear  extent  of  wall  is  cod- 
cerned* 

The  amount  of  cubical  air  space  for  each  patient  necesaarily 
follows  the  same  rule,  and  would  be  relatively  greater  in  the 
circular  than  in  the  oblong  ward  here  supposed.  Thus,  the 
oblong  ward,  with  120  square  feet  to  each  bed,  would  give 
1.800  cubic  feet  per  patient,  for  a  height  of  15  feet;  whilst  the 
circular  ward  would  afford,  with  the  eame  height,  either  1,995 
cubic  feet  for  each  of  twenty-two  patienta,  or  2,443  cubic  feet 
for  each  of  eighteen  patients.  In  special  hospitals,  any  required 
amount  of  cubical  air  space  could  of  course  be  obtained,  either 
by  an  increase  of  height  beyond  15  feet,  or  by  diminii^liing  the 
number  of  beds.  In  reference  to  the  last  point,  it  may  here  be 
observed  that  all  authorities  agree  that  the  number  of  patients 
in  a  pavilion  ward  should  never  exceed  thirty.  Stephen  Smith 
(Billings'  Reports)  would  restrict  the  number  to  twenty  Thei 
alternative  numbers  proposed  in  the  above-described  circular 
ward  are  eighteen  or  twenty-two. 
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(d)  In  reference  to  ventilation,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
circular  ward  would  offer  highly  favourable  conditions  for  the 
complete  attainment  of  this  *  cardinal  consideration.'  In  con- 
tact with  the  air  on  all  sides,  save  for  about  one-twentieth  part 
of  its  circumference,  where  it  would  be  united  with  its  corridor 
or  offices,  and  having  its  windows  disposed  at  regular  intervals 
around  it,  it  would  form  a  sort  of  facsimile  of  the  circular 
tent,  so  efficaciously  sanitary,  because  so  completely  detached 
and  aerated.  Horizontal  currents  of  air  would  sweep  more 
readily  and  uniformly  around  the  external  surface  of  a  circular 
than  an  oblong  building.  For  the  purpose  of  natural  ventila- 
tion, every  such  horizontal  movement  of  the  outer  air  would 
become  available,  from  whatsoever  quarter  or  side  it  came. 
Proper  openings  systematically  arranged  in  windows  or  walls, 
and  acting  as  inlets  or  outlets  as  the  case  might  be,  would 
admit  air  or  allow  it  to  escape  on  every  side,  the  fresh  air 
being  conducted  beneath,  above,  or  between  the  beds  For 
artificial  ventilation,  a  shaft  or  shafts  would  find  a  suitable 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  ward,  and  therefore  equidistant  from 
the  circumferential  inlets ;  such  shafts  might  be  easily  and 
conveniently  made  to  work  by  some  central  heating  apparatus, 
or  by  some  central  mechanical  agency.  The  difficulties  atten- 
dant upon  ventilating  a  long  ward  would  disappear.  Sharp 
draughts  across  the  ward,  down  draughts  on  the  walls  opposite 
and  relatively  near  to  open  windows,  deficiency  of  movement  of 
the  air  with  certain  winds,  and  the  unequal  or  opposing  ex- 
tracting power  of  two  or  more  fireplaces,  would  not  exist. 

It  may  also  here  be  mentioned  that  the  large  central 
area  of  a  circular  ward  would  serve  to  separate  patients  very 
widely  from  their  opposite  fellow-sufferers.  In  an  oblong  ward, 
30  feet  wide,  the  distance  from  the  foot  of  one  bed  to  that 
of  the  bed  opposite  to  it  is  18  feet;  in  a  circular  ward  61 
feet  in  diameter,  it  would  be  48  feet.  In  the  former  case,  the 
mean  distance  of  the  middle  beds  from  the  remainder  is  about 
26  feet ;  in  the  latter,  the  mean  distance  of  any  one  bed  from 
the  rest  is  32  feet  The  quantity  of  air  between  the  patients 
would  of  course  be  greater. 

{e)  As  to  the  equable  warming  of  a  circular  ward,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  central  source  or  sources  of  radiating  heat  would 
present  the  advantage  of  being  equally  distant  from  every  patient 
in  bed;  the  warming  centre  would  be  in  reality  a  focus;  and, 
moreover,  such  a  disposition  of  the  heating  apparatus  would 
facilitate  the  central  movement  of  the  air  for  the  purpose  of 
artificial  ventilation.     But,  probably,  warm-water  pipes  would 
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bftire  to  be  introduced  around  the  circumfereace  of  the  ward, 
m  matter  of  as  little  difiBculty  as  m  an  oblong  ward. 

(/ )  The  Uolation  of  circular  wards  from  each  other,  on  the 
borizontaJ  plaDe,  would  be  accomplished  readily  by  long  antl 
narrovr  connecting  cx>nridor3,  exposed  to  the  air  on  both  gide8» 
and  0[*en  or  closedt  as  might  be  preferred  in  particular  caseii. 
The  number  and  the  mode  of  counection  of  the  circular  wards 
ihemaeUe^  would  aUo  raiy  in  different  instances, 

{^)  The  number  of  circular  wards  placed  one  above  the 
other  might  likewi^  be  Taried.  One  floor  only  would  be  pre- 
femble  for  fe^er  hospitals,  for  example,  or  in  t^ituations  where 
groooil  £pace  was  cf  no  oonfflderation.  But  in  towns,  or  on 
Emited  areas,  two,  or  at  most  three,  floors  should  be  the  limit 
If  three  such  circular  wards  as  I  have  described  were  placed 
one  above  the  other,  a  circular  Ward  Tower  would  be  formed^ 
containing  either  i^ixty-six  or  only  fifty -four  patients  under  one 
roof.  I  would  prefer  the  smaller  number*  The  severest 
standard  (BLUin^'  lieports)  admits  eighty  or  a  hundred  as  the 
maximum  allowable  number  under  one  roof,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cases  admitted.  The  superimposed  wards  might 
be  without  direct  staircase  communication  with  each  othorj  and 
might  have  such  commumcation  secured  indirectly  from  the 
connecting  corridors.  The  basement  of  such  a  circular  ward 
mighty  of  course,  be  constructed  on  dry  arches— a  p<jint  re- 
garded of  great  importance  by  many— or.  if  partially  used  tor  dry 
and  clean  stores,  might  be  intersected  by  wide  and  well-veu- 
tilated  passages ;  it  would  furnish  suitable  space  for  heating 
apparatus  of  any  kind.  On  the  circular  roof  space,  occupied  in 
the  centre  by  smoke  flues  and  ventilating  shafts,  a  warmed  day- 
room  could  be  constructed,  surrounded  by  a  glazed  corridor 
or  winter  garden,  with  an  outer  walk  for  the  exercise  or' 
recreation  of  convalescent  patients, 

ih)  The  internal  administration  of  a  circular  ward,  inelud- 1 
ing  its  supervision  by  sisters  or  nurses,  would  be  very  easy. 
Unusually  ample  space  would  exist  for  dining  tables  and  seats  | 
for  the  patientsi  smaller  tables  for  sisters,  clerks  or  dressei^t 
and  other  conveniences*  Moveable  surgical  tables  and  screens 
nught  be  arranged  to  travel  on  a  circular  tramway.  Opposite 
to  the  proper  corridor  entrance,  a  door  opening  into  a  balcony 
might  take  the  place  of  a  window*  A  circular  ward  could 
readily  be  subdivided  by  high  or  low  screens  or  partitions ;' 
whilst  the  control  of  the  lightiug  by  day  or  sunlight  from 
the  outside,  or  by  central  lights  trom  within,  would  involve  j 
very  simple  contrivances. 
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Prom  its  abundance  of  space,  the  curved  lines  of  its  walls,  the 
perspective  of  its  numerous  and  evenly  disposed  windows,  and 
its  generally  diffused  light,  such  a  ward  would,  surely,  be  far 
more  cheerful  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  for  both  patients  and 
attendants,  than  a  long  straight  ward. 

( t)  The  disconnection  of  all  ward  offices  from  a  circular  ward 
would  be  easy  to  accomplish.  Placed  outside  the  wards,  on  the 
corridors  or  elsewhere,  such  offices  would  be  readily  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  intermediate  passages  or  lobbies,  having  opposite 
windows.  This  of  course  would  apply  to  nurses'  rooms,  ward 
kitchens,  sculleries,  lavatories,  bath  rooms,  urinals,  and  water- 
closets. 

(j)  Lastly,  the  administrative  buildings,  the  residential  and 
official  adjuncts  necessary  to  every  important  hospital,  including 
operating  theatres,  clinical  theatres,  and  the  out-patient  and 
dispensary  department,  would  be  arranged  in  quadrangular 
blocks,  from  which  the  circular  blocks,  or  Ward  Towers  for  the 
in-patients,  would  be  more  or  less  widely  detached,  being  com- 
municated with  only  by  the  open  or  partially  open  corridors. 

The  foregoing  considerations  appear  to  me  to  show  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  circular  form  of  wards  deserves  attention.  If 
the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  are  sound,  they  at  least  indi- 
cate certain  advantages  offered  by  that  form  for  hospital  wards ; 
and  those  advantages  are  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  improve- 
ment, comfort,  and  administrative  facility. 

I  have  considered  the  obvious  alternatives  of  an  elliptical 
or  of  a  polygonal  shape  of  ward.  The  former  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  double  centre.  The  latter  might  be  easier  of 
construction  than  the  circular  form  ;  but,  besides  the  fact  that 
with  the  same  extent  of  wall  it  would  enclose  a  less  space  than 
a  circle,  there  are  several  objections  to  it.  Beds  being  placed 
¥nith  the  heads  to  the  flat  wall  surfaces  of  the  polygon,  there 
would  be  angles  or  corners  where  no  beds  could  stand ;  and, 
besides  this,  the  feet  of  some  beds  would  be  too  near  each  other. 
Moreover,  no  windows  could  be  introduced  at  the  angles  of  the 
polygon,  which  would  fall  between  the  beds.  The  ward  would 
be  less  neatly  and  uniformly  fitted-up,  lighted,  and  ventilated. 
The  number  and  position  of  the  beds  could  be  less  easily 
changed.  There  would  be  unoccupied,  and  probably  dusty  and 
comparatively  stagnant,  comers.  The  circle  is  the  most  per- 
fect figure  in  every  respect.  For  purposes  of  lighting,  warm- 
ing, and  ventilation  ;  for  isolation  from  other  buildings,  and  for 
.  internal  comfort  and  easy  administration,  this  figure  is  well 
suited;  and  if  the  covering  of  a  given  area  with  circular  blocks 
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seems  to  be  wasteful  of  ground  space,  this  very  condition  would 
contribute  not  a  little  to  tlie  constant  and  UDiforiB  aeration  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  Ward  Towers, 

As  regards  various  details,  including  the  difficulty  and  cost 
of  construction,  I  gladly  refer  to  the  interesting  Paper  by  Mr, 
Percival  Gordon  Smith,  making,  however,  this  general  obser- 
vation, that  if  the  form  of  hospital  wards  here  suggested  be 
advantageous,  no  consideration  as  to  difficulty  or  coet  should^ 
under  suitable  conditions,  hinder  its  adoption,* 

In  reference  to  the  proposal  to  occupy  the  central  space  of 
the  largest  circular  ward  with  a  staircase  communicating  frona 
floor  to  floor^  I  may  remark  that  this  has  been  made  by  Mr, 
Smith  primarily  with  a  view  to  economy  of  construction  ;  but 
I  should  much  prefer  to  have  the  centre  of  the  61  feet  ward, 
at  leasts  as  free  as  possible,  and  without  direct  communication 
with  other  floors* 

I  may  here  add  that,  simultaneously  with  the  writing  of  this 
Paper  on  the  general  priuciples  of  a  circular  ward  system,  I 
prepared  a  set  of  sketches,  to  a  scale,  with  a  description  showing 
how  this  system  might  be  applied  to  tlie  site  of  University 
College  Ilospital.  These  plans  and  elevations  show  four 
circular  Ward  Towers,  each  consisting  of  an  arched  basement^ 
three  storeys  of  wards,  accommodating  fifty-four  beds,  and  &o 
upper  glazed  exercise  and  day-room.  The  circular  blocks  thus 
formed  stand  at  the  four  corners  of  a  quadrangular  site,  and  mte 
joined  by  corridors  to  square-shaped  administrative  blocks, 
having  the  general  furm  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and  occupying 
interval  between  the  Ward  Towers. 


On  the  Increased  Mortality  amongst  Males,  at  certain  agts^  in 
England  and  Males.     By  TlioMAS  A,  Welton,  F.S.S, 

I  DESIRE  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  whilst  recent 
death-rates  amongst  males,  up  to  a<je  twenty,  compare  fa- 
vourably with  the  like  ratios  f^ir  any  qumquennial  period  since 
the  registration  of  deaths  under  the  present  system  was  com- 
menced, and  whilst  the  mortality  from  zymotic  or  filth-bred 
diseases  really  appears  to  have  been  checked,  there  has  been 
an  adverse  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  male  deaths  at  ages  35-65, 
ascribable  in  a  great  measure  to  increased  losses  by  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  kidneys,  and  by  cancer. 

*  TbiaPripr  in  piihli^lietl  ly  Meiiart.  SmiUj  and  Elder,  l.'y  W«t«r]oo  Pl»c«^ 

LoaduQ,  with  tlie  illuiiiruOaDS. 
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The  annexed  table  shows  the  proportions  out  of  every  100 
male  deaths^  at  certain  ages,  in  1851-60,  1861-70,  and  1875, 
i¥hich  were  due  to  the  above  and  to  other  causes : — 


Ag6BZ&-46 

Ages  i5-M 

Ages  66-66 

IMl- 

1861- 

1876 

'■  1851- 

1861- 

1876 

1861- 

1861- 

1876 

Diaease  of  Innga 

iseo 

1870 

12-8 

1860 

1870 

18-3 

1860 

1870 

12-2 

167 

'  17-2 

22-8 

21-6 

230 

27-4 

Heart     diaeaae    and 

1 

diopaj  . 

80 

9-2 

10*6 

1  10-6 

11-4 

12-4 

13-4 

13-9 

14-3 

Diaeaae  of  brain 

9-6 

100 

103 

111 

11-7 

11.7 

13-3 

141 

14-8 

„        kidneys    . 

2-3 

30 

3-4 

2-6 

34 

4:1 

30 

39 

4-7 

Cancer 
Totals 

1-4 

1-6 

1-7 

2-4 

2-8 

3-3 

30 

3-7 

4-3 

83-4 

366 

42-6 

43-9 

476 

64  3 

64-2 

68-6 

66-6 

Zymotic  diseases 

128 

10-3 

9-3 

11-6 

8-8 

7-2 

101 

7-7 

61 

Pithisis    . 

321 

310 

292 

'  21-3 

20-2 

18-3 

10-8 

100 

8-8 

Violent  deaths  . 

9-2 

9-7 

9-2 

7-6 

81 

7-8 

6-2 

6-7 

6-6 

Other  caosee    . 
Allcanses. 

12-6 

12-6 

9-7 

16-7 

16*3 

123 

19-7 

180 

14-0 

1000 

1000 

100-0 

|1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

The  apparent  changes  indicated  in  this  table  may  hava 
arisen  in  some  measure  from  increased  accuracy  in  the  medical 
certificates  showing  the  cause  of  death.  But  as  the  total  losses 
by  death  at  the  ages  stated  have  materially  increased,  in  com- 
parison with  population,  and  as  the  number  of  deaths  from  ill- 
defined  causes  bore  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole,  no 
great  weight  can  be  attached  to  this  consideration. 

Of  the  years  1851-60,  that  in  which  the  general  death-rate 
amongst  males  was  lowest  was  1856.  In  the  decennium 
1866-75,  the  lowest  point  was  touched  in  1873.  The  following 
figures  relate  to  those  selected  years  of  low  mortality : — 


Age 

Death-rate  per  1,000  males 

Increase 

or  as  100  to 

1866 

1878 

26-36 
36-46 
46-66 
66-66 
66-76 
76-86 
86-96 
aUages 

90 
11-9 
16-4 
288 
61-6 
1310 
280-9 
21-4 

9-6 
136 
19-6 
340 
704 
149-2 
3132 
22-4' 

•6 
1-7 
81 
6-2 
8-8 
18-2 
323 
1-0 

106 
114 
119 
118 
114 
114 
112 
106 

At  the  ages  under  25,  the  mortality  was  lower  in  1873  than 
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in  1856.     The  deaths  by  those  classes  of  diseases  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  were — 


AgeSIMS 

Male  deaths 
registered 

100  deaths 
by  all  causes 

Death.^l,OaO 

Causes  of  death 

18M 

1878 

18M 

187S 

185« 

1871 

Disease  of  langs      . 
Heart  disease  and  dropsy 
Disease  of  brain 

„          kidneys . 
Cancer    .... 

Totals     . 
Deaths  by  all  causes 

1.472 

1,008 

1,239 

310 

172 

2,665 

1,926 

1,859 

605 

274 

116 
7-9 
9-7 
2-4 
1-4 

14-8 

111 

108 

35 

16 

1-3S 
•04 

M7 
•29 
•16 

2-01 

1-52 

1-47 

•48 

4,201 

7,229 

330 

41-8 

394 

5-72 

12,721 

17,267 

11-90 

18-66 

Age45-M 

Male  deaths 
legisteied         i 

Proportinn  to  erery 

100  deaths 

byallcaoses 

^^^^•«* 

Causes  of  Death 

1856 

1878 

18M 

1878     ' 

18M 

187S 

Disease  of  lungs     . 
Heart  disease  and  dropsy 
Disease  of  brain 

kidneys . 
Cancer   .... 

Totals    . 
Deaths  by  all  causes 

2.164 

1,381 

1,524 

393 

352 

3,896 

2,305 

2,369 

855 

678 

16-4 

10-4 

11-6 

30 

2-7 

20-2     ' 

11-9     i 

123     ' 

4-4     ' 

a-5 

2-68 

1-72 

1-89 

•49 

•43 

8-94 
2-88 
239 

-86 
•68 

5.814 

10,103 

440 

523 

7-21 

10-20  1 

13,223 

19,328 

16-40 

19  u3   . 

Age  W-M 

Male  deaths 

Proportion  to  every 
100  deaths 
by  all  causes 

Deaths  per  1,000 
Urlng 

Caosos  of  Death 

1 

1856 

1878 

1 

1856 

1878 

1856 

1871 

1 

.  Disease  of  lungs 

1  Heart  disease  and  dropsy 

Disease  of  brain 

kidneys  . 

Cancer     .... 

3,147 

1,990 

2,108 

486 

499 

5.502  ; 
3,339 
3,415 
1,016 
898 

20-6 

130 

13-8 

32 

33 

245 

149 

15-2 

4-5 

4-0 

5-94 

376 

398 

1       -92 

•94 

8-34 
506 
518 
1-58 
1-36 

Totals     . 

8.230 

14,170 

53-9 

63-1 

1554 

2147 

1 
Deaths  by  all  causes 

15,258 

22,419 

1 

28-80 

1 

3400 

These  tables  show  that^  if  the  registers  can  be  believed,  the 
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fTifjre  increase  in  mortality,  which  is  considerable,  is  occasioned 
bv  the  si>ecified  diseases. 

A  comparison  of  the  mortality  year  by  year,  from  1851» 
when  the  deaths  by  various  causes  at  each  age  were  first  shown 
in  the  Registrar-General's  annual  reports,  down  to  1875,  doe^ 
but  lend  confirmation  to  the  figures  already  given, 

I  think  I  have  now  made  out  a  case  for  the  consideration 
of  the  medical  profession,  who  can  best  say  how  these  deaths 
in  excess  of  previous  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
preservation  of  a  greater  proportion  of  sickly  persons  from 
death  at  ages  under  35,  would  lead  to  a  greater  proportional 
mortality  later  on,  when  the  strain  of  life  begins  to  tell  seriously 
U|>on  those  who  are  not  *  up  to  the  mark*;  but  I  fear  that  a 
general  deterioration  in  the  health  of  our  male  population  after 
35  years  of  age  can  be  discern ed.  It  requires  to  be  explained 
why  the  particular  classes  of  disease  mentioned  have  become 
raore  fatal ;  neither  phthisis,  nor  those  diseases  which  affect  the 
:h  and  liver,  having  increased  their  destructiveness  in  a 
manner. 

I  estimate  that,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  years 
1856-60,  and    1871-75,  res[»ectively,  the  numbers  of  a  male 

EO[mlation  kept  in  a  stationary  condition  by  511,745  annual 
irths  would  be  as  follows,  at  the  ages  stated,  viz. : — 


As« 

ISM-eo 

1871-76               1 

0-5 
15-20 
26-30 
30-35 
36-40 
55-60 
65-70 
76-80 

2.026,254 
1,724,129 
1,586,128 
1,515,387 
1,437.345 
1,025,893 
709,768 
309J28 

2,030,349 
1,700,946 
1,623,863 
1,543,807 
1,453,341 
984,550 
644,954 
264,475 

LThe  second  of  these  two  sets  of  figures  shows,  it  will  be 
a,  a  loss  at  the  higher  ages  more  than  outweighing  the  im- 
r»w?ement  in  early  life. 

This  last  table  woultl  mislead,  if  it  were  supposed  that  the 
y^ars  1856-60  represented  anything  like  an  average  of  the 
^perience  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  registration.  In  fact, 
^^y  were  exceptionally  favourable.  I  do  not  think  the  ex- 
pectation t>f  attaining  old  age  was  quite  so  high  for  males  in 
*^6-55  as  in  1871-75  ;  but  I  consider  it  bad  enough  to  be 
*^oliged  to  say  that  the  results  for  the  more  recent  period  are 
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nearly  as  unfavourable  as  those  for  the  earlier  one.     The  two 
cholera  epidemics  of  1849  aud  1854  had  no  parallel  in  I871-75^ij 
and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  chance  for  males  of  reaching  the™ 
proverbial  three-score  years  and  ten  seems  to  have  but  slightly 
increased. 


Density  or  Proximity  nf  Population  :    its  Advanta^ei  and  JOi$^\ 
advantages.     By  WlLLlAM  Faer,  M,D.,  F,RS- 

"I^R,  CHERVIN,  in  a  periodical  of  great  merit,  points  out 
\j     the   fact   that  Carey,   Schaeffle,  and   Herbert  Speuc€ 
have  not  succeeded  in  applying  statistics  to  their  theory 
sociology.     In  our  social  science  we  are  more  fortunate.     It  is' 
true  that  in  many  branches  of  social  science  we  have  to  forego 
the  use  of  analysis ;  but  to  others  analysis  has  been  success- 
fully applied.     I  propose  to  illustrate  one  of  tliese  applicatioD 
to-day. 

The  population  is  dLstribiitcd  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ii 
town  and  country  ;  and  I  will  consider  here  some  of  the  adva 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  kinds  of  distribution.     Ti 
do  this  we  must,  for  mathematical  purposes,  use  terms  roor 

f precise  than  town  and  country  ;  and  density— usually  of  popi] 
ation — has  been  the  term  employed.  For  instance,  the  densit 
of  population  in  England  (1861-70)  was  367  persons  to  a" 
square  mile.  Thi&>  implies  that  England  is  divided  into  58*311 
square  miles;  and  that  on  each  square  mile  there  are  367  per«- 
soDS,  The  density  of  population  on  every  square  mile 
different,  but  taken  in  the  aggregate  this  is  the  mean  density;] 
We  can  conceive  the  mean  population  of  England  1861-71 
(21,389,245)  distributed  over  37,319,221  acres,  or  1  person  t4l 
every  1*74  acre.  Thus,  imagine  the  [>opuIation  distributeil  in 
the  centre  of  circles — or  rather  hexagons — of  the  area  of  1*74 
acre;  then  every  person  must  be  a  certain  number  of  yank 
from  his  neighbour;  this  distance  I  propose  to  call  the  [prox- 
imity. The  proximity  of  the  people  of  England— their  near- 
ness to  each  other — is  now  (in  1876)  93  yards. 

The  advantage   of  residence  in   towns — of  proximity 
people  to  each  other — is  evident     Man  is  a  sociable  animal  i 
and  naturally  in  his  workshop  meets  his  fellow-man.     It 

Jtorhaps,  imiK>ssible  to  enumerate  all  the  ways  in  which  nw-.^ 
erive  pleasure  or  benefits  from  frequent  intercourse  with  each' 
other;  but  it  is  possible  Uy  determine  the  sum  of  their  grattfi* 
cations  by  an  economical  test.   What  do  they  give  p>er  acre  f 
the  ground  on  which  they  live  in  country  and  town  ?     Y 
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will  find  as  from  the  country  you  approach  the  centre  of  the 
town  the  value  of  the  land  increases  j  thus  it  is  25/.,  50/*^  100/., 
200/.,  400/.,  800/.,  1,600/.  per  acre.  Now,  on  what  score  are 
r  these  additional  sums  demanded  or  given  ?  Is  it  not  that  men 
lerive  advantages  from  living  near  to  each  other? 

There  are  countervailing  disadvantages  to  which  I  shall 
low  invite  your  attention.  The  first  disadvantage  striki^ 
sveryone  that  comes  from  the  country,  and  is  embodied  iu 
Cowper's  line — 

God  made  the  couutrj^  and  man  made  the  town. 

to  the  country  you  are  surrounded  by  fields,  by  trees — in  hill 
or  vale;  there  the  breezes  coming  from  sea»  shore,  or  mountain 
lave  free  play.     The  atmo8[>here  is  redolent  of  ozone.     In  the 

jwn,  this   is   wanting.      Angus    Smith,  by    chemical    tests, 
proves   the  air   is   ditlerent.     You    know    that   nitrogen  and 
.oxygen  are  everywhere  nearly   the  same  in  proportion;  but 
rbonic  acid  varies  with  the  density  of  population,  and  there 

re  exhalations — smokes — of  various  kinds  from  dead  matter, 

well  as  from  living  bodies.     Every  town  has  an  atmosphere 

E>f  its  own.       Nay,  every  street  has  its  own  peculiar  atnio- 

^here.    I  was  going  to  say  that  every  living  being  has  its  own 
atmosphere. 

Now,  this  atmosphere  becomes  in  certain  proportions  dele- 
terious, and  I  will  proceed  to  show  that  as  the  population 
becomes  more  dense^ — within  certain  limits — this  deleteriousness 
expressed  by  the  mortality.  For  example,  if  we  arrange 
the  619  districts  of  England  and  Wales  in  groups  according  to 
the  rates  of  mortality,  we  find  that  the  18  groups  follow  this 
law;  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  as  the  density  of  popula- 
tion increases.*  Thus  at  one  end  of  the  sciile  the  deaths  per 
1,000  of  population  are  15,  16,  17  ;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
fcale,  31,  33,  and  39  ;  the  acres  to  a  person  in  the  correspond- 
ing districts  are  12,  4,  and  3  ;  and  *0l,  '05,  and  *01.  The  inter- 
mediate rates  of  mortality  are  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
26,  27  and  29  ;  the  acres  to  a  person  are  4*0,  3*3,  2*9,  2'I, 
M,  1*0,  0*5,  0*2  and -02. 

Now,  excluding  the  London  districts,  about  which  there  is 
iome  difficulty,  we  have  seven  groups  of  districts  where  the 
mortality  ranges  thus:  17,  19,  22,  25,  28,  32,  and  39.  In  the 
same  districts  the  numbers  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  are — 
166,  186,379,  1,718,  4,499,  12,357,  and  65,823.  Thus  in 
Liverpool^  the  densest  and  the  un healthiest  district  iu  Eng- 

'  ThF  mortjiliiy  and  the  denuity  iiro  for  the  Urn  years  1861-1 870«    Seo  Supplu- 
«9Qt  to  Registmr-Oeoerars  3dLliKtport,  p.  cli,  to  dxij. 
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land,  there  were  65,823  persons  to  a  square  mile;  of  whc 
39  per  1,000  died  annually.     This  series  of  facts  may  be  pii 
in  a  diS'erent  way  :   the  nearer  people  live  to  each  other  ll 
shorter  their  lives  are.     Thus,  the  proximity  of  people  in 
difitrict^  is  147  yards,  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  51  years; 
345  districts  the  proximity  is  1 39  yards,  and  the  mean  duratic 
of  life  is  45  years;  in  137  districts  the  i>roxlmity  is  97  yard 
and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  40  years ;  in  47  districts  thi 
proximity  is  46  yards,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  35 
years ;  in  9  districts  the  proximity  is  28  yards,  and  the  mean 
duration  of  life  is  32  years  ;  in  Manchester  district  the  proxi* 
mity  is  17  yards   and  the  mean   duration  of  life  is  29  years^^H 
in  Liverpool  district  the   proximity  is  7  yards,  and  the  mea^^ 
duration  of  life  is  26  years. ^ 

This  is  a  determined  law  ;  and  the  duration  of  life  being 

given  in  one  set  of  conditions,  the  duration  of  life  in  another 

set  of  conditions  is  determined  from  the  proximities. 

,'  =  ,(,)..»«.  35=45(«)« 

applied  to  the  districts  where  the  mean  lifetime  is  45  and 
proximity  139  yards,  enables  us  to  determine  the  lifetime  win 
the  proximity  is  46  yards. 

We  will  now  draw  some  inferences  from  this  law;  tbi 
proximity  nnd  shortness  of  life  go  together, 

(1)  The  question  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  England. 
Every  town  is  surrounded  by  circles  of  new  houses;  and 
every  census  villages  are  fcmnd  grown  into  new  towns.     Thii 
in  the  last  three  censuses,  the  town  population  was  set  down  i 
8,990,809,  10,960,998,  and  14,041,404  ;    and  to  England  anj 
Wales  2,000,000  peojile  have  probably  been  added  since  tl 
census  of  1871,  the  greater  part  of  whom  will  be  found  in  till 
towns.  j 

Now,  according  to  our  taw,  tliis  should  imply  an  incre-ase  ^ItM 
mortality  ;  and  no  douiit  such  an  increaRc  would  have  beel^B 
observed,  had  there  not  been  a  countervailing  law  in  operation. 

(2)  The  mortality  was  at  the  annual  rate  per  l»tK)0  in  tJw 
last  three  decenniails  of  22'36   in  1841-50,  22-24  in  185UC 
and   22-51  in  1861-70.     In  the  last  seven   years,  I871-7»tli 
mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2 1  "64,  or  *87  per  1,000  le&a  than  ; 
the  ten  years  last  quoted.     Thus  we  may  hope  that  there  b] 

'  It  >k  I    '         '^        1  .»    ,  .1  ,   filtration  of  life  of  a  p      '      '       ' 

aknd  oth*^r  '.  ileut  to  tJie  rooippocal  • 

oDf-third  oi  .  ,.    ^.-...  X..    ...  ..    ..  ..ie  rreiprfX'iil  nf  ih«  dn.ni.  .„,,     ....  ,,,  . 

\jirtJi-rnt»,  and  the  ^hovt  values  wurti  diUrnjiowl  in  Ibis  wity.     TliUf  the  limit* 
ratye  in  the  group  of  53  districts  wns  '0302'i  and  the  lieath-ratp  01Q76  ;  »(i 

^  -  i(^  -  ik»'  =  59-7  -  i,597  -  331)  =  61 


F0RMT7LA. 


a)*«* 


'whefrep  =  Pnnlmlty. 

and  a  as  Area  to  each  Person. 


(log(4)^  =  -081»S47) 
Lirerpool 


Manchester.. 


9  DiHtrictM 


47  Districts ^ 

137  Districts  \ 

345  Districts ^" 

.W  Districts ^""" 

Note. — Given  the  mean  duration  of  1**^  "® 
calculated  approximately  by  the  formula   , 
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reduced  mortality  in  the  last  seven  years ;  and  that  thus  about 
20,000  lives  are  saved  annually. 

(3)  Thus,  while  the  population  has  increased,  the  atmo- 
sphere has  become  purer;  and  this  should  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  our  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

(4)  The  law  of  proximity  would  lead  us  to  lay  down  some 
standard,  and  to  fix  some  invariable  rule,  that  beyond  a  certain 
density,  no  further  houses  should  be  built  on  the  town  areas. 
Thus,  in  23  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  38  persons 
to  an  acre;  and  if  such  was  the  standard,  where  would  Liver- 
pool be  with  its  102  persons  to  an  acre ;  where  would  Glasgow 
Le  with  its  94  persons;  Manchester  with  its  84  persons; 
Edinb'ui^h  and  Plymouth  with  their  53  persons  to  an  acre  ? 

(5)  It  is  certain  that  the  most  effective  means  of  reducing 
the  mortality  is  to  thin  the  dwellings  in  the  dense  parts  of  the 
towns ;  to  abolish,  under  Mr.  Cross's  Act,  all  the  rookeries,  and 
not  to  rebuild  them. 

(6)  Simultaneously  to  put  a  stop  to  much  of  the  smoke, 
and  to  the  sewage  gases  which  are  poured  into  the  air  the 
population  breathes.  > 

(7)  The  law  might  enact  for  the  future  that  squares  and 
parks  should  be  left  in  the  area  of  every  town  ;  as  these  spaces 
are  indispensably  required  for  the  health  of  the  population. 

(8)  And  for  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the  available 
land  should  not  be  built  over,  but  spaces  be  appropriated  for 
parks  wherever  they  can  be  procured.  Miss  Vernon's  paper 
will  throw  much  interesting  light  upon  this  subject.  (Page  510). 


Table  I. — Proximity  of  Population  as  »hown  on  the  Diagram, 

Five  hundred  and  nineti^hree  districts  of  England  and  Wales  are  arranged 
\  seven  groups,  in  the  order  of  morUdiiy,     The  districts  of  London  are  excluded. 


Proximity  of 

the  Population 

(in  yards) 

Number  of 
living  out  of 
which  one  will 
die  annually 

Mean  duration 
of  life 

LiTerpool 
MaDcbester    . 
9  Districts     . 
47  Districts   . 
137  Districts . 
845  Districts . 
63  Districts  . 

7 

17 
28 
46 
97 
130 
147 

26 
31 
36 
40 
46 
52 
60 

26 
29 
32 
35 
40 
45 
51 

i»34 


Dennty  or  Proximity  <(f  I^pulaHmu 


Table  IL— 

'SUOes  of  Europe^  1876. 

Coonitxy 

FioximitjoCthePaaple 

Dmiliref  the 

MMm 

Yudf 

moMekllonitn 

England  and  Wales 

8481 

92-75 

160-685 

Denmark 

152*45 

166-72 

49-e8S 

Sweden 

88951 

871-80 

10-017 

Austria 

126-78 

188-65 

71-889 

HnngAiT  (1875) 

154-72 

169-21 

48-240 

FroMia. 

124-80 

18594 

74-788 

Oennan  Empire 

120  20 

131-55 

79-798 

Belgium 
Netherlands . 

79-84 

87-82 

181-168 

99-25 

108-54 

117-286 

France . 

128-76 

140-82 

69-652 

Spain  (1870) 

18606 

208*48 

88*857 

Italy 

111-00 

121-89 

93-714 

The  Populations  used  for  the  above  Table  are  taken  from  the  Registrai^-Geoeral'i 
39th  Report.  With  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Spain  they  are  for  the  year  1876 
(estimated  or  enumerated).     . 

The  areas  were  obtained  from  the  Almanach  de  Gotha. 


Table  III. — Foreign  Touma. 


II 

"sa 

Il 

^B 

Town 

li' 

Town 

5|5 

g« 

Bombay  . 

1872 

929 

Breslau    . 

Jan. '78 

11-48 

Madras    . 

14-25 

Munich    . 

16-38 

Paris 

1876 

6-73 

Vienna 

f« 

9-37 

Brussels  . 

Jan.  78 

7-70 

Buda-Pesth      . 

25-98 

Amsterdam 

Feb.  '78 

7-40 

Rome 

tt 

7-60 

Rotterdam 

ft 

7-63 

Naples     . 

tf 

11-56 

The  Hague 

15-42 

Turin 

ff 

9-50 

Copenhagen      . 

Jan.  '78 

8-32    ' 

Alexandria 

17-44 

Berlin      . 

,, 

8-19 

New  York 

1878 

10-64 

Hamburg  (State) 

Feb.  '78 

33-08 

Philadelphia    . 

»i 

21-02 

Calcutta,  Geneva,  Stockholm,  Christiania,  Dresden, 'Venice,  Brooklyn,  and 
Boston  are  not  included  in  the  above  Table,  the  area  not  being  known.  The  area 
of  Alexandria  is  given  in  a  letter  as  5,586  square  kilometres,  which  is  clearly 
wrong;  56*86  square  kilometres  has  been  used  in  the  calculation. 
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Table  IV. — England  and  Wales,  and  Towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  1878. 


Prozixnity  of 

Proximity  of 

Name 

the  People  in 

Name 

the  People  in 

metres 

metres 

England  aDd  Wales   . 

83-76 

Nottingham 

16-78 

England  and  Wales 

Liverpool . 
Manchester 

6-76 

(excluding  London) 

90-44 

746 

f  Greater  London 

21-66 

Salford     . 

11-91 

<  Inner  London  . 

9-92 

Oldham    . 

14-26 

L  Outer  Ring 

44-41 

Bradford  . 

13-50 

Brighton  . 

10-29 

Leeds        . 

1818 

Portsmonth 

12-72 

Sheffield  . 

17-81 

Norwich  . 

20-31 

Hull         ... 

10-90 

Plymouth . 

9-42 

Sunderland 

10-72 

Bristol      . 

10-04 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

13-17 

WoWerhampton 

14-62 

Edinburgh 

9-39 

Birmingham     . 

1012 

Gksgow   . 

706 

Leicester  . 

11-09 

IhibUn     . 

12-21 

In  this  table  the  estimated  populations  to  the  middle  of  1878  are  used. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The 
Mortality  from  Intemperance.'  The  author  had  been  able  to 
trace  no  reliable  authority  for  the  traditional  number  of  60,000 
drunkards  said  to  die  in  Britain  every  year,  which  was  prob- 
ably simply  a  doubling  of  the  United  States'  drink  mortality  in 
1826,  on  the  plea  that  the  population  of  Britain  was  then 
double  that  of  America.  The  Registrar-General's  returns 
showed  that  thirty -nine  times  as  many  persons  died  from  alco- 
hol in  twenty  years  as  from  hydrophobia.  Medical  men  very 
rarely  mentioned  alcohol  in  the  death-certificate,  so  that  the 
Registrar- General's  returns  afforded  no  accurate  information 
as  to  the  numbers  dying  directly  or  indirectly  from  drinking. 
Dr.  Kerr  showed,  from  the  records  of  his  own  practice,  that  if 
every  practitioner  in  the  country  had  a  like  experience  to  him- 
self, the  mortality  (including  those  who  died  from  their  own 
intemperance,  and  those  who  died  from  accident,  disease,  vio- 
lence, or  starvation  arising  from  the  intemperance  of  others), 
assuming  there  were  16,000  doctors  practising,  would  be  over 
120,000  yearly.  He  added  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  twelve  medical  men,  some  in  city,  some  in  country,  practice, 
showing  an  average,  if  spread  all  over  the  kingdom,  of  above 
128,000  deaths  annually.  In  giving  an  estimate  on  another 
basis,  Dr.  Kerr  calculated  the  mortality  amongst  drunkards  as 
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40,500  per  annum,  and  the  infantile  mortality  from  the  intem- 
perance of  parents  and  others  as  65,000.  Mr.  Wakley's  esti- 
mate for  London,  extended  throughout  the  land,  would  give 
119,000  as  dying  from  hard  drinking;  and  Dr.  Lankester 
believed  that  one-tenth  of  our  deaths  arose  from  alcohol  poison- 
ing. In  forming  a  still  different  estimate,  Dr.  Kerr  put  the 
separate  items  as  follows : — 

Dying  in  public  institutions,  from  intemperance  .  23,627 

„       from  violence                          do.  .  11,600 

Mortality  among  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  do.  .  12,000 

Infant  mortality^  as  already  determined,  do.        .  .  65,000 

Dying  directly  from  personal  excess,  or  indirectly 
from,  the  effects  of  intemperance  of  others, 

among  remainder  of  population            .         .  .  7,873 

Annual  mortality  from  intemperance  .         .         .       120,000 

The  author  concluded  by  suggesting  that  returns  should  be 
collected  from  500  medical  men  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, embracing — 1.  the  total  deaths  certified;  2.  the  deaths 
in  which  intemperance  was  stated  in  the  certificate  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  death;  3.  deaths  in  which  in- 
temperance was  mentioned  as  a  secondary  cause;  4.  the 
number  of  deaths  in  which,  though  intemperance  was  not 
named  in  the  certificate,  intemperate  habits  were  known  to  the 
medical  man  to  have  contributed  to  the  death.  All  these 
returns  should  be  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  where 
personal  intemperance  was  the  cause  of  death ;  and  the  other 
class  where  death  was  contributed  to  by  the  intemperance  of 
others. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Wilson,  F.R.C.P.,  read  a  Paper  on 
*  Isolation  as  a  Means  of  Arresting  Epidemic  Disease.'  *  He  said : 
Various  means  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  for  checking 
the  progress  or  preventing  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  disease. 
I  propose  to  deal  with  one  of  these,  viz.,  isolation,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  which  is  applicable  in  every 
case,  and  in  certain  diseases  as  cholera,  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  oflFers  the  only  safeguard  we  possess.  The  neglect  of 
isolation  at  the  present  day,  and  the  general  ignorance  respect- 
ing it,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which  abound  in  our  sanitary 
history — and  much  must  be  done,  in  the  way  of  instruction,  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  medical  profession  before  the  first 
principles  of  the  system, 'on  which  its  success  so  intimately 
depends,  take  root  in  the  public  mind.  The  ruins  of  lazarettes 
and  pesthouses  in  localities  where  now  no  means  of  isolation 
>  See  Transactions,  1875,  p.  554. 
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exist,  should  remind  us  that  we  have  gone  backward  in  the 
matter,  and  incite  us  to  revive  some  of  the  admirable  sanitary 
provisions  of  Elizabethan  tiraea.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
this  mode  of  meeting  epidemic  disease  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  our  Government,  and  that  ample  powers  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  sanitary  authorities  for  the  purpose,  but 
a  very  slight  inquiry  mil  suffice  to  prove  how  nugatory  a  per- 
missive law  may  be — how  stolid  the  res^istance  of  sanitary  bodies 
to  a  timid  and  half-hearted  central  authority.  Here  and  there 
medical  officers  of  health  and  others  have  thought  out  the  de- 
tails of  isolation  for  themselves;  here  and  there  at  rare  intervals 
these  men  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  sanitary  authorities 
willing,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  carry  out  their  suggestions ;  but 
what  measure  of  assistance  have  they  received  from  Whitehall? 
Have  they  not  actually  been  driven,  in  some  instances,  to  pay 
ihemsrives  {or  local  in  form  at  ion  unessential  points?  Feeling 
that  a  vast  mass  of  information  was  buried  in  h)cal  reports  or 
remained  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  control  of  isolation 
hospitals,  I  determined  to  comtmmicate  directly  with  the  othcers 
of  such  institutions  wherever  1  could  hear  of  their  existence, 
and  the  result  5s  a  return  from  128  hospital  for  isolating  infec- 
tious disease — 96  of  these  being  provided  by  sanitary  authorities 
for  non-paupers — 15  by  the  boards  of  general  hospitals — 8 
built  by  subscription — 1  by  a  private  individual — 3  non-pauper 
hospitals  in  Scotland— lastly,  3  pauper  hospitals  in  London  and 
2  in  the  provinces,  to  which  non-paupers  are  freely  admitted. 
I  am  of  couriiie  aware  that  this  list  is  far  from  complete,  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  inquiry  have  been  considerable.  Strange  to 
say,  no  complete  list  of  hos])itals  for  non-pauper  fever  cases  is 
in  the  possession  c»f  the  Board  which  presides  over  the  sanitary 
matters  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  have  good  ground  fV»r  believing 
that  much  of  tlie  information  which  that  B(K*rtl  does  possess 
is  inaccurate  and  perhaps  misleading.  To  Ihv  George 
Buchanan,  to  Dr.  Farr^  and  to  the  kindness  of  personal  friends, 
I  am  indebted  for  many  names  on  ray  list;  but  nothing  short 
of  a  Government  inquiry  could  make  it  certain  that  none  of  the 
sheds  and  tenements  which  pass  by  the  name  of  fever  hospitals 
have  been  omitted  from  the  grand  total  of  such  institutions. 
Since  the  year  1866  many  fever  hospitals  have  been  built,  for 
the  most  part  hastily,  and  during  the  panic  caused  by  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera  or  small-pox.  In  25  instances  this  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  have  been  the  case.  Everywhere  there  is 
apparent  a  want  of  method  and  proportion.  Hasty  resolves 
have  led  too  often  to  wa^^teful  expenditui'e  and  only  partial 
success.     The  principles  of  isolation  are  not  new,  and  they  are 
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extremely  simple  ;  whatever  may  be  our  belief  as  to  the  origin 
of  infection,  it  is  clear  that  the  fjoison  of  dmall-pox,  for  instance, 
can  be  seized  upon,  surrounfled  as  it  were  by  a  sanitary  cordon, 
and  prevented  from  extending  to  new  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  houses  of  the  upper  clagses,  especially  in  the 
country,  isolation  may  be  fairly  carried  out ;  but  in  towns  and 
villages  and  in  rural  districts,  an  isolation  hospital  offers  the 
only  effectual  means  of  separating  the  sick — lodgings  formerly 
available  for  this  purpose  are  no  longer  to  be  obtained.  Re- 
garding the  fever  hospital,  then,  from  a  high  sanitary  standpoint 
it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
for  maintaining  public  health*  It  aims  at  preventing,  not  only 
deaths  but  sicknei^s,  and  the  evils  it  is  specially  designed  to 
combat  are  gigantic,  for  there  are  at  least  half  a  million  cases 
of  illness  yearly,  in  England  and  Wales,  from  those  disease* 
over  which  isolation  has  undoubted  control.  ObjectionB  to  the 
fever  hospital,  as  might  be  expected,  come  from  local  sauitaiy 
authorities,  and  chiefly  on  the  score  of  expense ;  it  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  understand  why  a  hospital  for  suppressing  preven- 
tible  disease  should  not  be  regarded  as  equally  necessary  with 
a  fire-engine  for  putting  out  fire — or  the  police  for  suppressing 
riot.  One  of  our  periodicals  recently  gave  a  vivid  picture  of 
Captain  Shaw,  in  his  office  in  London,  surrounded  by  wires 
which  comnuinieated  with  every  part  of  the  metropolis ;  men, 
horses,  and  engines,  ready  to  da^sh  oft'  at  an  instant's  notice  to 
extinguish  the  first  outburst  of  flame  ;  and  I  could  not  help  wish* 
ing,  as  I  read,  that  a  parallel  sketch  might  some  day  be  possible 
of  the  uflScer  presiding  over  the  health  of  that  great  city,  fitting 
with  ambulances  and  staff  in  attendance  for  the  first  telegraphic 
intimation  of  a  case  of  ty|>hus  or  !^midl-j>ox,  ready  to  convey  it 
at  once  to  a  |>lace  of  safety  and  to  stamp  out  all  traces  of  the 
disease*  That  may  be  in  the  future,  but  at  the  present  day  a 
mere  reduction  in  the  death-rate  from  zymotic  disease  is  no 
mean  advanUige  to  a  community,  and  makes  itself  felt  in  in- 
creased renta  and  improved  trade.  Watering-places  should  find 
a  direct  benefit  in  •  the  fact  that  small-pox,  for  instance,  is 
removed  at  once  on  its  discovery,  and  that  infection  from  that 
disease  is  an  impossibility.  If  the  same  could  be  said  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles,  the  town  which  made  the  boast  would  at 
once  outstrip  its  rivals  as  a  resort  for  the  young ;  but  even  if 
fair  fame  is  no  object,  as  in  some  of  our  large  manufacturing 
centres,  it  must  be  remembered  that  epidemic  disease  telle 
directly  upon  the  rates,  and  that  a  fever  that  strikes  down  the 
bread-winner  of  a  family,  brings  with  it  not  only  loss  of  labour, 
but,  in  the  event  of  death,  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  poor- 
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rate  of  those  who  have  been  dependent  upon  his  work.  It  is 
strange  that  the  advantages  of  isolation  have  been  so  long  over- 
looked by  the  pubhc.  Infection  spreads  by  the  most  nnlikely 
channels,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  armed  at  all  |xiints  against 
it;  our  water  and  our  milk  may  be  boiled^  but  who  shall 
guarantee  that  scarlet  fever  scales  are  not  gent  to  us  in  our 
newspaper,  that  fever-stricken  children  have  not  been  sitting 
on  the  clothes  sent  in  by  our  tailor ;  or  that  the  tradesman  who 
serves  us  has  not  a  moment  before  been  j^t  the  bedside  of  an 
infected  child.  These  are  real  instances  drawn  from  my  own 
experience.  The  fever  hospital  should  be  no  chnntable  institu- 
tion, but  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  health  officers  and 
medical  men,  to  be  used  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  only  secondarily,  but  do  less  deciai%'ely,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  patient  himself,  to  wlmm  a  roomy  and  well-ventilated  ward 
cannot  fail  to  afford  the  best  possible  chances  of  recovery. 
Time  will  not  allow  of  my  dealing  in  this  abstract  with  the 
various  objections  raised  against  fever  hospitals,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  their  danger  to  the  inmates  themselves  and  to  the 
neighbourhoods  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  must  content 
myself  by  saying  that  these  do  not  appear  to  be  supported  by 
facts,  and  that  isolation  has  invariably  been  considered  a  bless- 
ing to  the  community  where  it  has  been  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  carried  out.  Who  then  is  to  provide  the  fever 
hospital,  and  over  what  areas  should  its  benefits  be  allowed  to 
extend?  To  take  the  latter  question  fir.<t :  in  the  present  age 
of  rapid  and  constant  communication,  no  place,  however  remote, 
can  claim  exemption  from  the  attacks  of  epidemic  disease ; 
retired  hamlets  and  isolated  cottages  are  often  the  starting- 
points  of  the  most  formidable  outbreaks.  If,  therefore,  infection 
is  to  be  kept  in  cheek,  there  must  be  means  ever tf where  for 
isolating  it,  and  no  cottage  in  the  country  should  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  accommodation,  should  the  demands  for  it 
unfortunately  arise.  Distance  need  not  be  an  insuperable 
difficulty — still,  it  will  be  better  in  sparsely  peopled  districts  to 
have  one  or  two  cottages  devoted  to  isolation,  than  to  rely,  as 
is  now  too  often  the  case,  on  a  large  fever  hospital,  many  miles 
away.  No  doubt  it  is  satisfactory  to  rural  districts  to  boast 
that  they  are  provided  with  accommodation  for  infectious 
dbease,  of  having  made  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  cases 
at  a  low  rate  in  the  fever  hospital,  or  the  fever  ward  of  a  gene- 
ral hospital,  in  some  neighbouring  town ;  but  this  is  capable  of 
much  abuse^  and  the  Government  might  do  good  service  by 
instituting  an  inquiry,  through  their  inspectors  on  the  spot,  as 
to  the  nature  and  practical  sufficiency  of  the  accommodation 
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existing  in  urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts  for  the  isolation  ' 
of  infectious  cases.  As  to  tbe  initiative  in  providing  isolation 
hospitals,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  sanitary  authorities 
are  the  proper  persons  to  act,  and  the  expenses  should  fall  upon 
the  rates*  Full  powers  are  given  by  Government  for  thi« 
purpose,  but  no  attempt,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  powers  have 
been  used.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,614  sanitary  authorities  barely  j 
300  can  be  described  as  provided  against  the  invasion  of  epi-  [ 
deniic  disease.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  pressure  of  some 
kind  is  needed  t^  urge  these  bodies  to  act ;  and  even  were  they 
willing,  many  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome.  It  may  be  that 
no  site  can  be  procured  for  the  building*  or  objection  is  made  to 
the  cost.  Frightened  at  the  large  sums  paid  for  hospitals  such 
as  Cheltenham  and  Bradford,  sanitary  authorities  have  been 
driven  to  make  terms  with  boards  of  guardians,  and  to  other 
expedients  still  more  objectionable.  Circumstances  differ, 
liowever,  and  each  district  must  look  to  providing  accomraodii- 
tion  suited  to  its  sj^ecial  needs.  In  Cheltenham,  with  its  large  j 
proportion  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  children  of  every  s^ej 
brought  together  for  purposes  of  education,  a  noble  institution,] 
suited  in  every  particular  to  the  requirements  of  the  town,  has 
been  erected,  by  the  generous  gift  in  tlie  first  instance 
of  the  late  Miss  Dclanrey,  and  a  few  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, but  chiefly  through  the  munificence  of  our  fellow- 
townsman,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Gabell—but  such  instances  must j 
not  be  used  to  deter  sanitary  bodies  who  are  willing  to  act;j 
at  the  same  time  it  is  inifwirtant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mainl 
object  in  view  will  inevitably  be  missed  by  pitching  the  ^tandardj 
of  building  too  low  ;  for  a  fever  shed,  whether  of  wood  or  irony! 
can  do  only  the  roughest  work  of  a  fever  hospital — isolation  til 
partial,  applied  only  to  tlie  poor,  and  disease  lingers  on  with! 
fitful  outbursts,  when  it  might  have  been  stamped  out  and  de*^ 
stroyed.  Misleading  ideas  respecting  the  expense  of  hospitals 
are  arrived  at  by  lumping  the  whole  expense  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  beds,  I  have  endeavoured  to  eliminate  the  error 
by  asking  for  the  cost  of  building  alone,  and  I  find  that,  roughly 
speaking,  the  average  cost  of  wooden  hospitals  is  40/*  per  bed;! 
for  iron  buildings,  48/. ;  for  the  smaller  brick  and  stone  build- 
ings, 49/, ;  for  cottages  and  altered  houses,  64/. ;  and  for  the  ^ 
best  brick  buildings,  174/.  per  beth  The  returns  of  furnishing 
from  twelve  hospitals  give  a  very  even  average  of  12/,  10*.  per  ^ 
bed.  The  Paper  went  on  to  consider  the  diseases  to  be  pro-  H 
vided  for,  and  the  class  of  patients;  arguing  strongly,  that  if  ^ 
paupers  were  admitted  they  should  not  be  as  paupers,  but  m 
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[equal  footing  with  the  other  inmates*     Infection  shows  no  par- 
[tiality,  an<l  the  difficulties  of  proper  isolation  at  home  are  much 
the  same  for  hoth.     Luxuries  are  not  looked  for  at  such  times, 
and  a  clean  airy  room  would,  in  most  cases,  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious^  provided  only  that  it  had  a  homely  look  instead  of 
the   mean  and    beggarly  appearance  so  characteristic  «if  the 
present  order  of  fever  hospitals.     As  may  be  said  of  the  lowest 
[public-house,  so  is  it  said  of  these,  that  they  are  open  to  all 
lelasses ;  it  is  well  known,  however,  that  as  regards  <juite  two- 
[thirds  of  the  fever  hos[)itals  in  England  and  ^Vales^  no  person 
[above   the    working  class   would  ever  be  found  within  their 
Iwalls.     Questions  of  site  and  style  of  building,  internal  arrange- 
iments,  &Cv,  were  then  considered ;  drawings  of  some  of  the  most 
recent  models,  such  as  Darlington,  Folkestone,  Warringttm 
5erkhampsted,  and  theDelancey  Iluspital  being  shown  in  illus- 
tration.    As  regards  charges,  sanitary  bodies  have,  I  fear,  been 
felow  to  see  their  own  interests  in  this  matter,  and  in  tcK)  many 
instances  have  aimed  only  at  recompensing  themselves  for  theJr 
outlay,  without  a  thouglit  beyond.     The  first  object  of  a  fever 
hospital  has  been  ignored,  and  a  prohibitory  tariff  has  left  no 
alternative  to  the  working  man  but  to  remain  in  his  own  in- 
sanitary home  and  become  a  centre  of  infection,  or  removal  to 
the  workhouse  and  pauperisation.     Like  the  queen  wasp  in  a 
garden,  the  fin?t  case  of  infection  must  be  got  hold  of,  whatever 
the  cost,  and  from  this  |>oint  of  view,  self-iaterest  and  true 
[economy  should  suggest  the  propriety  of  maintaining,  in  a  large 
^  and  liberal  spirit,  all  isolated  persons  who  are  not  well  able  to 
support  themselves.     Any  expenditure  thus  incurred  should  be 
regarded  as  an  insurance  against  the  occurrence  of  epidemic 
disease.     Many  sanitary  authorities,  to  their  honour  be  it  said, 
have  seen  the  policy  of  such  a  course.     No  less  than  nineteen 
have  been  reported  to  me  as  making  no  charge  except  to  those 
who  can  well  afford  it,  and  some  pay  the  wages  as  well  of  those 
who  stay  away  from  work  on  account  of  the  infectirm  in  their 
houses.     In  Cheltenham!!  wliere  a  hospital  unrivalled  perhaps 
in  completeness  has  beeu  built  by  private  munificence  without 
one  farthing  of  cost  to  the  sanitaiy  authorities  of   the  town 
or  neighbourhood,  surely  a  conBideration  of  the  expense  and 
trouble  which  they  are  spared  (for  the  management  is  taken  off 
their  hands)  should  induce  our  town  council  to  act  in  a  liberal 
I  spirit  towards  such  poor  persons  above  the  pauper  class  as  may 
be  attacked  with  infectious  disease  aiul  consent  to  be  isolated 
for  the  public  good.     My  only  regret  to-day  in  connection  with 
the  Delancey  Hospital  is  the  fact  that  free  admission  is   not 
offered  to  the  poor  of  Cheltenham  and  its  neighbourhood.     It 
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would  be  a  graceful  memento  of  the  vlnit  of  this  influentkl 
Associatiofi,  if  the  town  authorities  and  the  pubHc  wouhl  mark 
the  occasion  by  instituting  a  certain  number  of  Confess  beds, 
to  be  free  for  ever  to  the  infected  poor.  Many  sugt^e^tions  have 
been  ottered  for  amending  the  sanitary  Acts  which  deal  with 
isolation,  and  notably  by  Dr.  Bond  in  former  communications 
to  this  Association,  but  the  time  at  my  disposal  docs  not  permit 
of  farther  allusion  to  them.  .  .  .  One  legal  requirement,  how- 
ever, is  of  so  much  importance,  in  fact  so  essential  to  the  |iropcr 
working  of  a  fever  hospital,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted^that 
is,  the  early  and  compulsory  intimation  of  infectious  disease* 
The  fatal  termination  of  a  case  is  now  usually  the  first  warning 
received  by  the  health  officer  that  infection  is  at  work  in  his 
district,  and  by  that  time  it  has  probably  spread  in  widenbg 
circles,  and  got  almost  beyond  control.  Voluntary  information 
by  medical  men  is  not  to  be  expected*  They  have  no  right  to 
reveal  a  family  secret,  the  divulgence  of  which  might  bring  to 
their  client  loss  of  trade  or  temporary  banishment  from  society. 
To  tell  it  even  in  confidence  to  the  officer  of  health  might  lead 
to  interference  which  would  be  resented.  Compulsory  powers 
therefore  seem  demanded, and  the  responsibility  should  lie  on  the 
occupier  or  householder,  not  on  the  medical  attendant*  From 
what  has  been  advanced  it  will  be  seen  that  the  isolation  system 
is  somewhat  complicated,  antl  requires  co-operation  from  such 
various  quarters  that  one  might  almost  despair  of  success.  A 
very  slight  review,  however,  of  the  work  actually  accomplished 
by  isolation  hospitals  in  England  would  suffice  to  reassure  any 
who  may  have  doubt  or  misgivings,  and  lead  them  to  consider 
what  might  be  jKJSsible  if  with  roost  imperfect  materials  our 
health  officers  and  sanitary  authorities  have  been  enabled  to 
achieve  so  much.  At  Hastings  small-pox  epidemics  have  twice 
been  stamped  out.  At  Bristol  epidemic*  from  various  dii^easea 
have  been  arrested  on  many  occasions.  At  Coventry  small-pox 
has  ivnce  been  stopped,  and  scarlet  fever  on  several  occasions. 
Jn  Glasgow,  where  isolation  is  admirably  provided  for,  a  saving 
has  been  effected  in  five  years  of  4,450  lives  and  probably  some 
37,400  cases  of  illness  from  typhus  alone.  At  South  Shields, 
in  a  rickety  wooden  building,  seven  cases  of  small-pox,  brought 
into  the  district  by  sea  in  two  years,  were  successfully  isolated, 
and  no  spread  of  the  disease  occurred,  whereas  eight  years  ago 
a  similar  importation  not  so  dealt  with  was  followed  by  an  epi- 
demic, in  which  it  was  estimated  that  10,000  people  in  the  South 
Shields  Union  were  affected.  At  Oxford  small-ffox  has  been 
three  times  arrested ;  at  Leicester  twice  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  at  Rugby  twice.     At  Derby  an  outbreakj  distinctlj 
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due  to  the  closing  of  the  fever  hospital  and  the  consequent 
admission  of  a  small- pox  ctise  to  the  infirmary,  was  speedily 
arrested  when  the  fever  hospital  was  re-opened.  At  Ipswieh 
amalUpox  was  phinted  within  the  borough  no  less  than  twenty 
L separate  tunes  in  1877  without  once  getting  a  footing.  Dr, 
r  Vacber's  success  at  Birkenhead  is  well  known,  so  also  is  that  of 
Dr,  Ashby  in  the  Xewark,  Grantham,  and  Sleaford  combined 

1  district.  From  Warrington  I  learn  that  isolation  has  there 
since  last  May  been  completely  successful  in  about  twenty-tive 
instances,  I  might  enumerate  many  more,  but  I  must  close  this 
lung  list  of  successful  grappling  with  disease  with  the  record 
of  the  Delancey  Hospital,  at  Cheltenliam.  The  small-pox  block 
was  opened  in  June  1873,  and  during  the  first  six  months  no 
less  than  six  cases  of  the  disease  were  imported  from  a  distance* 
All  were  isolated,  and  in  no  instance  did  it  spread  beyond  the 
family  to  which  it  was  first  introduced.  Since  then  there  have 
been  only  five  fresh  outbreaks,  but  all  were  isolated  \t^th  equally 
satisfactory  results^  The  facts  respecting  scarlet  fever  arc 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
prompt  isolation  in  theGabell  block  has  in  not  a  few  instances 
arrested  the  spread  of  that  very  infectious  disease.  Little  or 
no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  persuading  rich  and  poor 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  wards.  A  young  ladies'  school  at  one 
time  nearly  filled  the  private  wards — at  another  several  shop- 
men from  a  large  and  fashionable  establiehment  in  the  town — 
domestic  servants,  and  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  classes 
attending  the  various  schools,  have  all  been  isolated  with  no  less 
benefit  to  themselves  than  to  society  and  tlie  town  at  large. 
One  case,  the  last  that  has  been  admitted,  deserves  special  no- 
tice, where  a  child  seized  with  scarlet  fever  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  frequented  shojis  was  promptly  removed  to  the 
hospital,  and  no  further  harm  resulted.  In  bringing  this  Paper 
on  isolation  to  a  close,  I  must  crave  indulgence  for  its  many 
shortcomings  and  imperfections.  The  work  of  collecting  in- 
formation has  been  beset  by  many  difficulties,  and  probably 
nothing  short  of  a  Government  inquiry  could  arrive  at  all  the 
facts.  That  they  would  be  worth  obtaining,  has  I  think  been 
shown  in  these  pages — and  I  am  not  without  a  hojie  that  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  isolation  to-day  will  draw  attention 
to  the  great  benefits  arising  from  isolation  hospitals,  and  per- 
haps lead  to  their  erection  by  sanitary  authorities,  or  by  private 
efiort  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  John  P.  Wilton,  Medical   Officer   of    Health  to 
the  Gloucester  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  read  a  Paper  on 
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« The  Registration  of  Zymotic  Diseases.'  *  The  author  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  the  registration  of  non-fatal  cases  of 
zymotic  disease,  and  the  difficulty  which  exists  of  obtaining 
returns  from  private  practitioners,  in  consequence  of  the 
desire  which  is  felt  by  the  general  public  to  keep  such  cases 
secret.  It  proposed  that,  by  a  legal  enactment,  it  shall  be 
compulsory  on  every  medical  man,  on  the  appearance  of  a  case 
of  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  typhus,  enteric 
fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  erysipelas,  pyaemia  or  puer- 
peral fever,  to  notify  the  same  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  district  in  which  it  occurs,  and  that  for  so  doing  he 
shall  be  paid  a  fixed  sum  by  the  local  sanitary  authority. 
The  Paper  gave  an  account  of  a  plan  for  the  voluntary 
registration  of  diseases,  tried  during  the  year  1875,  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusets.  The  State  was,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiries,  divided  into  seven  sections,  in  each  of 
which  many  medical  men  were  appointed  to  give  unpaid-for 
information,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  disease,  to  a  registrar 
appointed  to  receive  and  collect  such  returns,  which  were 
published  weekly  in  Boston,  in  a  medical  and  general  news- 
paper, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  summarised  in  a  report 
of  each  section.  The  objections  to  this  plan  appear  to  be, 
that  it  gives  only  vague  and  indefinite  reports,  of  but  little 
value  to  the  statistician,  as  the  number  of  cases  was  not  re- 
ported, information  being  only  given  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
disease,  and  the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  trouble 
expended  in  making  and  tabulating  the  returns.  The  writer 
claimed  for  the  plan  submitted  the  following  advantages. 
The  returns  would  afford  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  epidemic  disease.  They  would  funiish  sure  data 
by  which  its  violence  could  be  determined.  They  would  be 
the  surest  preventives  of  those  panics  which  arise  from 
incorrect  and  exaggerated  rumours  of  disease.  They  would 
also  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  course  of  time,  in  estimating 
the  comparative  violence  and  prevalence  of  disease ;  and  lastly, 
they  would  be  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  evidence  of 
the  results,  and  of  the  value  of  the  administration  of  sanitary 
laws. 

Dr.  Gilbert  TV.  Child  contributed  a  Paper  on  '  The 
working  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  1865  and  1872,*  *  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  indicate  the  points  in  which  they  failed  to  attain 

»  See  Tramactionti,  1877,  p.  562.     *  Transactions,  1875,  pp.  540,  597.    Thit 
Piiper  It  ittinted  in  fUU  in  Uie  Saniiarf  Record,  Norember  S,  1878. 
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the  objects  for  which  they  were  passed.  These  were  presiiin- 
ably  the  promotion  of  healthy  dwellings,  proper  wuter-siipply, 
and  effectual  drainage  (including  the  removal  of  all  refuse, 
protection  against  the  importatinn  or  spread  of  epidemic  dis- 
ea5e>  and  the  supervision  and  removal  of  nuisances.  Of  all 
the  places  he  had  reported  on  during  the  last  five  and  a  half 
years*  e3Echiding  urban  districts,  only  one  had  been  partially 
drained  and  six  more  or  less  imperfectly  supplied  with  water 
by  the  action  of  the  local  sanitary  authorities*  Something  had 
been  done  to  check  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases,  depending 
upon  insanitary  conditions,  such  as  tyjihoid  fever  and  diph- 
theria, but  less  to  check  those  spread  by  personal  intercourse, 
such  as  scarlet  f^v^r^  measles,  and  whooping  coagh.  Of  the 
five  conditions  of  health  mentioned,  the  ordinary  removal  of 
nuisances  was  the  only  one  rciisonably  well  fulfilled  in  our 
rural  districts.  Among  the  reasons  were :  there  was  no  power  to 
increase  the  supply  of  houses,  diminished  by  existing  powers;  and 
there  was  an  absence  of  control  over  sites  selected  for  houses, 
the  materials  u?ed,  and  the  workmanship,  so  that  the  same  might 
be  built  on  '  old  tackle  '  in  a  disused  quarry  or  gravel  pit.  The 
provisions  relating  to  water-supply  were  so  defective,  that  they 
were  amended  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Browne's  Act  of  last  session  ;  and 
now  they  would  be  tolerably  efficient  if  only  they  were  put  in 
force-  Drainage  was  stopped  by  expense  and  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  best  plan  to  adopt.  The  existence  of  infectious 
disease  was  often  concealed  instead  of  being  made  known. 
There  was  no  power  to  enter  a  house  against  the  wish  of  the 
occupier.  The  power  to  provide  hospital  accomraoilation  was 
permissive,  and  only  in  extreme  cases  could  persons  be  com- 
pelled to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Where  it  was  unavailable 
there  was  no  power  to  incur  expense  in  quarantining  persons 
in  their  own  homes.  Powers  of  disinfecting  were  permissive, 
and,  like  powers  of  prosecution  for  exposing  infected  clothes, 
difficult  to  %vork.  Finally,  the  precautions,  such  as  they  were, 
were  entrusted  to  the  sanitary  authority  for  all  epidemic  dis- 
eases except  small-pnx,  against  which  more  efficient  powers 
were  given  to  guardians,  with  different  jurisdiction  and  officers. 
Legal  decisions  had  still  further  weakened  the  law  in  regard 
to  nuisances,  requiring  that  they  must  be  demonstrably  inju- 
Jrioua  to  health,  and  laying  down  that  forty  years*  practice 
Ogives  a  right  to  continue  the  pollution  of  a  stream,  and  that  a 
man  is  without  redress  who  plants  himself  near  an  established 
nuiBance  remote  from  dwelling!^.  The  principle  of  the  law  waa 
radically  vicious,  and  its  machinery  was  unworkable.  The 
permissive  principle  was  fatal,  because  in  the  country  it  waa  a 
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question  of  rich  and  poor — and  the  larger  ratepayers  taxing 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  the  chief  sufferer^J 
Hence   permission    and    duty  seemed    to  have  no  relation 
each  other.     The  machinery  of  double  government  was  ope*l 
rative.     The  local  authorities  followed  at  a  humble  dtstaQCQj 
the  example  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  decline 
to  supersede  or  to  coerce  them.     If  all  this  were  well  known 
it  was  time  the  knowledge  was  translated  into  action.      That 
enough  had  been  already  done  was  only  an  official  creed.    Thol 
rights  of  property  would  not  be  interfered  with  so  much  aAi 
they  were  by  the  Education  Act;  the  difference  was,  that 
affected  the  poor  mainly,  and  sanitary  acts,  those  who  coulif 
resist  with  more  effect     Our  present  position  was  untenable  || 
if  we  had  not  done  too  little,  we  had  done  too  much.     Therd] 
was  now  no  proportion  between  the  expense  and  complic 
of  the  machinery  and  the  results  attained. 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Bond,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  thel 
Gloucestershire  Combined  Sanitary  District,  read  a  Paper  oal 
♦  Sugget^tions  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act,| 
1875.'     In  this  Paper  the  author  commenced  by  referring  to  th« 
fact  that  although  the  Public  Health  Act  had  been  passed  barelyl 
three  years,  already  it  had  been  amended  by  two  subsequeal 
Acts.     In  view  of  the  necessity  which  was  by  general  consent 
admitted  to  exist*  for  further  and  much  more  extensive  emenda-i-1 
tions  than  those  which  had  been  already  effected,  he  suggested! 
the   desirability    of  dealing    with    the    Act    in   sectjons,  tbuH 
following  the   example  which    had  been    set  by   Mr.  A.   HJ 
Browne,  M.P-,  who  had  in  this  way  succeeded  in  so  deaUofl 
with  the  clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act  which  related 
water-supply,  as  practically  to  recast  this  portion  of  it.      Byl 
this  means  the  five  leading  sections  of  the  Act,  which  respeo-i 
tively  included  the  subjects  of  draining  and  scavenging,  the 
abatement  of  nuisances,  infectious  diseases,  water-supply,  andi 
dwelling  accommodation,  might  be  successively  attacked  with] 
much  more  chance  of  a  succesi^ful  issue  than  could  be  ht*|>etll 
for  in  any  attempt  to  amend  them  en  masse.     For  the  amend- 
ment of  these  sections,  abundant  material  existed  which  could  I 
be  easily  sifted   or  incorporated    by  the    machinery   for  ihui 
purpose  which  a  Select  Committee  of  either  of  the  Hou^^es  ofi 
Parliament  offered.     The  remaining  portion  of  the  Act,  which 
dealt  chiefly  wnth  the  administration  of  tlie  law  and  with  the 
o)  m  of  sanitary  auihorities,  was  much  more  complex  in 

it-  ter,  and  presented  much  more  subject  for  debate.    lo 

order  to  deid  effectively  with  it^  a  comprehensive  digest  wn 
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kin  which  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act  should  he 
>t  only  in  their  relations  to  one  another,  but  also  t*) 
MTfitfr  uranches  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  to  the  decisions 
of  the  courts.  Such  a  digest,  which  would  be  analogous  to  the 
admirable  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  which  had  been  made 

Iy  Sir  James  Stephen,  was  the  indispensable  basis  of  anything 
ke  a  complete  and  consistent  code  of  .sanitary  law^  and  witliotit 
all  efforts  at  amending  the  Public  Health  Act  must  be  frag- 
i^ntary  and  incomplete, 
Mr.  Henuy  Robinson/ C.E.,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Vestry 
feglect  in  Sanitary  Matters.'  After  referring  to  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  which  Vestries  and  other  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties are  constituted,  the  writer  stated  that  a  recent  investigation 
be  had  made,  as  to  the  cause  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  in 
the  north-west  of  London,  pointed  to  the  existence  of  grave 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Vestries,  and  a  serious  amount  of 
ignorance  and  apathy,  on  the  part  of  tlie  public,  in  matters  of 
house  sanitation.  lie  described  the  now  w^ell-rccognised  rule!?^ 
hich  must  be  complied  with  to  ensure  the  sanitary  safety  of 
house ;  such  as  trapping  drains  and  cutting  off  direct  com- 
munication  between  them  and  the  cisterns,  sinks,  overflows 
from  baths,  &c.  He  pointed  out  the  remarkable  indifference  that 
is  displayed  by  householders  on  the  \ital  matter  of  heuith^  com- 
pared with  the  precautions  taken  to  preserve  property.  It 
was  suggested  that  every  householder,  before  taking  a  house, 
f;hould  require  a  certificate  as  to  sanitary  sufficiency,  and 
should  regard  this  as  of  equal  importance  with  one  of  its  struc- 
tural safety.  The  conclusion  to  be  dra\^Ti  from  past  experience 
f  Vestry  incapacity  and  neglect  was  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
leave  sanitary  matters  to  be  administered  solely  by  them,  with 
the  present  entire  absence  of  control.  A  Department  of 
Health  should  be  established,  not  merely  with  consultative 
functions,  but  armed  with  power  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
sanitary  regulations* 

Mr,  J*  LLon>  Roberts,  of  Denbigh,  contributed  a  Paper 
era    *  Kural    Water-supply,'  *  discussing  the  adequacy  of  the 
Sifferent  sources  of  water-supply  for  rural  districts.      He  con- 
eluded,   from    the   cited  opinions  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
[natural  springs  w^ere  too  few  and  deep  wells  too  costly,  uncer- 
I  taiu,  and  troublesome.     If  all  the  objections  to  well  waters, 
river  water,  and  rainfall  were   to  remain  tenable  indefinitely, 
a  large  section  of  the  community  must  be  deprived  of  water, 
>  8««  Trunsactions,  1876.  p<  642. 
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The  least  objectionable  on  the  score  of  pollation  wae  raiii 
water ;  and,  with  a  little  care,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  he  made  of  nearly  equal  purity  with  spring  water. 
By  storino^  it>  a  sufficient  supply  ought  to  be  obtained  any- 
where. To  do  this  tor  separate  dwellings  was  only  to  do,  on  a 
small  scale,  what  was  done  for  large  cities,  for  the  lakes  were 
but  reservoirs  fed  by  the  rainfall.  It  was  estimated— and  the 
author  went  into  detailed  calculations  —that  the  average  rainfall 
on  cottage  roofs  would  supply  the  average  consumption,  and 
that  the  consumption  would  not  increase  beyond  the  probability 
of  supply.  The  rain  fall  did  not  supply  the  necessary  mine) 
constituents  of  water,  which  ought  to  be  added  artificially 
by  having  the  source  supplemented  by  water  from  pure  h 
8i)rings.  Every  roof  ought  to  be  guttered  to  keep  walls  dry, 
and  cistern  storage  would  cost  less  than  welts.  The  rainfall 
was  the  cheapest,  and  might  be  made  one  of  the  best,  aourceftof 
supply^ 


ility 


Dr.  H,  C.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Poisonou 
and   Non-Poisonous  Paints  and  WalUPapers.'  *     The  write 
said  that  1  e  was  astonished  to  find  that  during  the  last  elevef 
years  he  had  traced  back  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twentyJ 
three  cases  of  illness  attributable  either  to  the   diffusion 
carbonate   of   lead   (common  white   paint)  or  to  arsenical 
tmtiraonial  colouring  matters  in  paint  or  on  wall  papers*     Mr<l 
Redgrave,  General  Inspector  of  Factories,  gave  in  his  official ' 
refHirt  *  that  notwithstanding  notable  improveraenta  in  mana- 
facture,  there  are  still  many  grave   cases   of  poisoning    with 
lead.'      Scientific    authorities    of  the   highest  standing   give 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  and   often  unsu9-j 
pected  exis^tence  of  these  poisons,  and  of  the  terrible  effect 
they  so  often  produce  without  the  true  cause  being  discovl 
in  the  majority  of  instances.     Supposing  arsenic  to  be  abol 
from  all  dress  fabrics,  curtains,    and    paper-hangings,  it  will] 
only  require  one  more  step  in  advance  to  banish  salts  of  copper,  ] 
lead,  and  antimony,  from  the  matters  with  which  these  mat€rtal>i  I 
are  dyed  or  coloured.      The  Schweinfurth  green  paint,  almost 
universally  applied  to  the  ordinary  green  Venetian  blinds,  dries 
in  the  sun,  until  clouds  of  arsenicral  dust  are  thrown  off  every 
time  the  blinds  are  sharjily  pulled  up  or  let  down.    Worse  tliaii 
all  are  the  poisonous  white-lead  pigments,  which  have  oaore 
to  answer  for  in  the  total   category   of  ailments  which   afflict 
civilised   humanity,  than  has  ever  yet  been  appreciated.     He 


■  Tbin  rapflT  has  been  printed  in  full  hy  the  otithor. 
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would  suggest  that,  for  the  interior  of  dwellings,  no  more 
white  lead  shall  be  used  as  the  basis  of  oil  paint,  but  as  a 
substitute,  zinc  sulphide,  or  rather  oxy-sulphide,  to  render 
the  nomenclature  more  aceurate,  the  physiological  effect  of 
which  upon  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  is  decidedly  anti- 
septic. It  has  a  highly  preservative  action  iu  protecting 
wood  from  decay,  withstands  chlorides  of  all  kinds,  including 
sea  water ;  is  npt  affected  with  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  ammoniacal  gases,  and  may  be  submitted  to  a 
Lereat  heat  without  blistering  off  the  iron,  as  lead  paints 
f invariably  do,  and  it  complies  with  the  sanitary  condition  of 
being  perfectly  free  from  poisonous  effects. 


The  'Annl:al  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
>N  State  Medicine'  of  the  British  Medical  and  this 
'^Association  was  taken  as  read.  The  Report  set  forth 
(that  a  memorial  had  been  presented  to  the  President 
>f  the  Local  Government  Board  expressing  a  strong 
ropinvon  that  the  constitution  of  local  government  dis^ 
tricts,  and  the  present  anomalous  condition  of  their  boun- 
laries  in  relation  to  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures, 
[offered  serious  obstacles  to  good  local  government;  and  the 
mernorialists  hoped  that  the  Bill  on  county  government, 
if  re-introduced,  might  be  so  altered  as  to  provide  for 
a  re-arrangement  of  county  boundaries,  especially  in  cases 
where  local  dititricts  include  part  of  more  than  one  county, 
»nd  where  physical  circumstances,  with  relation  to  drainage 
and  water-supply,  require  an  alteration  of  existing  limits. 
They  also  urged  that  the  County  Board  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative body  having  full  powers  to  administer  joini  institu- 
tions, to  execute  joint  works,  to  exercise  control  over  all  local 
Authorities,  and  when  necessary  to  join  with  adjacent  counties 
for  purposes  affecting  the  interests  of  both,  Tlie  Committee 
also  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  President  of  Council, 
in  which  they  showed  the  desirability  of  opportunities  being 
given  to  medical  men  to  obtain  registerable  qualifications  for 
the  performance  of  certain  public  duties  included  under  the 
head  of  State  Medicine;  and  recommended  the  granting  of 
certificates  of  competency,  as  Cfualifications  in  State  Medicine 
for  medical  appointments  in  the  public  health  service.  The 
Committee  had  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  addressed  to  all  extra- 
metropolitan  medical  officers  of  health,  as  to  the  mode  of  re- 
porting the  sanitary  condition  of  their  districts. 
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BORROWING  POWERS  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

What  are  the  Economic  Principles  which  should  Regulate  the 
Borrowing  Powers  of  Local   Corporations  f  *     By   John 

GOODIER. 

IT  is  necessary  in  considering  this  question  to  ask  first  of 
all,  if  the  statements  as  to  the  growing  indebtedness  of 
municipal  corporations  are  actually  founded  upon  fact?  I  shall 
probably  surprise  the  meeting  at  the  onset  by  asserting  ihat 
the  data  upon  which  many  statistical  tables  have  been  founded 
are  entirely  misleading,  and  that  the  inferences  are  conse- 
quently wrong.  As  an  example :  in  the  Paper  on  *  The  Cost 
of  English  Local  Government,'  read  by  Captain  Craigie,  before 
the  Statistical  Society  in  London,  in  June,  1877,  the  following 
table,  showing  the  local  expenditure  of  large  towns,  is  given: — 


Places 

Population 
1871 

Ratoablo 
Value,  1875 

Totftl 
Expenditure 

lUteof 

Expenditure 
per  head 

Totaldebt  | 
of  forviToInfr, 
AnthoritieB 

j 

MHropolis 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Leeds 

Total 

3,254,000 
493,000 
351.000 
344,000 
259,000 

£ 

21,088,000 

2,940,000 

1,972,000 

1,284,000 

919,000 

£ 

9,071.000 

1,494.000 

1,826,000 

592.000 

957.000 

£   s.  d. 

2  15     9 

3  0     7 
5     4     0 
1   14     5 
3  15     3 

£ 
22.688,000 
4,455,000 
4,648.000 
1,067.000 
3.456,000 

4,701,000 

28,203,000 

13,958,000 

3     0     0 

36,314.000 

Captain  Craigie'a  comment  on  this  table,  page  278,  voL  xl 
of  the  Society's  Statistical  Transactions,  is :  *  In  Table  V.,  I 

'  This  Paper,  with  some  additional  notes,  has  been  published  separately  bj  the 
writer. 
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have  tried  to  show,  even  in  the  five  largest  towns  of  England, 
how  great  a  divergence  of  the  apparent  cost  of  local  government 
18  thus  effected.  Thus  while  the  population  of  the  Metropolis 
would  appear  to  be  governed  at  a  cost  somewhat  under  3/. 
a-head,  in  Birmingham  no  more  than  !/•  14,5.  5fL  per  head 
appears  to  be  expended,  while  in  Manchester,  where  the  cor- 
poration undertakes  varied  functions,  the  charge  runs  up  to 
5/.  4«,  per  head/ 
I  Now  anyone  understanding  the  financial  position  of  the 
city  of  Manchester  knows  that  Captain  Craigie*3  figures  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  actual  facts.  The  rate  of  expenditure 
per  head,  instead  of  being  tliree  times  greaterj  is  less  in  Man- 
chester than  in  BirraiTrghnni.  Naturally  anyone  will  wonder 
how  such  an  enormous  blunder  can  have  been  made.  The 
fault  does  not  rest  with  Ca[»tain  Craigie — though  he  might 
have  made  an  inquiry  before  making  such  a  statement — but  it 
|re8t8  with  the  blue  books  on  which  the  statement  was  founded. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough,  and  rather  absurd  to  a 
financier.  Captain  Craigie  confused  capital  and  revenue,  and 
placed  in  the  *  expenditure  *  of  the  year  the  capital  of  the  loans 
repaid  within  that  year. 

That  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  wliich  might  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  misleading  system  of  blue  book 
publication. 

The  indebtedness  of  a  corporation  should  not  be  measured 
by  the  rate  per  head  of  population,  for  that  cannot  possibly 
represent  the  facts.  For  instance,  the  debt  of  Manchester 
is  on  water  works  and  gas  account  alone  more  than  one  moiety 
of  the  whole  debt  of  the  cor{K)ration,  whilst  the  action  of  those 
departments  extends  far  be3'ond  the  limits  of  the  municipal 
borough ;  and,  in  fact,  both  departments  look  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  profits  from  consumers  outside  the 
limits. 

It  is  obvious  again  that  the  same  argument  and  principle 
applies  to  the  calculation  of  the  debt  according  to  the  rateable 
value  of  the  boroughs.  These  arguments  do  not  touch  local 
boards,  for  they  cannot  extend  their  jurisdiction.  Their  action 
is  limited  within  a  defined  area,  but  a  municipal  corporation 
which  has  the  power  of  supplying  gas  and  water  is  not  limited, 
exce|it  by  the  local  Act  which  enables  them  to  sell;  and  as  most 
enterprising  corporations  apply  for  amended  powers,  as  neces- 
pity  and  demand  m.ay  arise  amongst  their  neighbours,  the  area 
18  practically  unlimited.  Moreover,  when  that  arei,  in  con- 
seiiuence  of  growing  demands — the  pushing  out,  as  it  were, 
of  the  population  of  a  borough  to  the  suburbs — extends,  it  is 
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obvious  that  an  increase  of  capital  expenditure  is  required  for 
new  works,  and  this  becomes  part  of  the  debt  of  the  borough, 
and  &o  the  debt  becomes  apparently  heavier,  whilst  it  is  in  fact 
a  remunerative  investment.  All  these  considerations  tend  to 
show  that  the  soundness  of  a  borough's  financial  position  can* 
not  possibly  be  proved  by  merely  dividing  the  total  debt  by 
either  the  rateable  value  or  the  population.  The  value  of  tl»e 
works  of  a  reproductive  character  must  be  taken  into  account 

Take  the  case  of  Manchester  as  an  example.  The  corjiorii- 
tion  has  a  debt  of  4>644,477/.,  but  its  assets  in  the  shape  of  real 
property  are  far  greater  than  this  amount. 

The  value  of  the  water  works  may  be  taken  at  three  and 
a-half  millions,  the  gas  works  are  worth  at  least  two  and  a-half 
millions,  and  the  improvement  properties  and  the  manorial 
rights  count  for  at  least  another  million  ;  so  that  there  are 
assets  in  the  i^hape  of  real  property — properties  which  wooW 
readily  command  by  purchase  at  least  seven  millions — agatnat 
a  debt  of  4,644,477/. 

If  the  soundness  of  the  economic  principles  which  govern 
the  Manchester  corporation  is  questioned,  and  it  be  said  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  depreciation  of  works,  I  may  add  thai 
before  arriving  at  this  net  result  of  the  year's  working  there 
was  set  aside  out  of  revenue  account  the  sum  of  25,194/.  for 
depreciation  of  works. 

The  fact  is  the  gas  profits  of  Manchester  would,  if  so 
applied,  extinguish  the  whole  debt  of  the  city  in  thirty  or  forty 
years.  If  it  is  said  these  profits  might  have  been  for  an 
exceptional  year  and  that  they  will  not  last,  my  answer  is  that 
they  have  gradually  increased  for  the  last  thirty  years,  not- 
withstanding several  reductions  in  the  price  of  gas,  and,  as  a 
proof,  I  may  give  the  amounts  handed  over  to  the  Improve- 
ment Department  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  following 
are  the  amounts  paid  over  during  the  last  ten  years :  1869, 
25,884/.;  1870,  27,821/.;  187*,  28,020/,;  1872,30,205/.; 
1873,  33,242/.;  1874,  29,809/.;  1875,  35,257X  ;  1876, 
39,410/. ;  1877,  42,1 33i.  ;  1878,  51,996/. 

There  is  no  improvement  rate  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
the  cost  of  street  improvement  being  defrayed  out  of  the  gas 
profits,  and  the  amount  so  expended  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  upwards  of  a  million  pounds. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  indebtedness  of  local  authori- 
ties, about  which  so  much  that  is  alarming  has  been  wTittcn,  I 
may  say  frankly  that  the  actual  figures  are  greater  than  in  any 
andysis  of  the  Local  Taxation  Ketums  I  have  yet  seen 
published.     But  then,  as  Dr.  Farr  wisely  observed,  •  it  is  a 
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question  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  what  has  been 
spent  but  what  has  been  obtained  in  return  for  the  expendi- 
ture/ and  that  important  consideration,  on  which  depends  the 
whole  merits  of  the  question,  has,  it  appears  to  me,  been 
entirely  overlooked.  For  instance,  the  increase  of  indebted- 
ness in  the  borough  of  Birmingham  has  between  1861  and 
1877  been  nearly  800  per  cent.,  whilst  the  Hull  corporation 
has  increased  its  debt  within  the  same  period  900  per  cent 
But  then  Birmingham  has  purchased  the  rights  and  properties 
of  the  gas  and  water  companies  in  the  borough,  whilst  Hull 
does  not  show  what  expenditure  of  a  reproductive  character 
has  been  incurred  Avithin  the  period  named  to  account  for  the 
enormous  increase  of  debt. 

In  a  paper  compiled  from  official  and  undoubted  data  which 
I  recently  submitted  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  I 
showed,  selecting  twenty  of  the  largest  cities  and  boroughs  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  average  increase  per  cent,  in  the 
population  between  1861  and  the  middle  of  1877  was  29;  that 
the  average  increase  per  cent,  in  the  rateable  value  was  76; 
and  the  average  increase  per  cent,  in  the  indebtedness  180.  The 
Saturday  Review  kindly  noticing  this  paper  said,  *  We  require 
to  know  for  what  purpose  they '  (the  boroughs  referred  to) 
•  incurred  the  debts,  and  what  they  have  now  to  show  for  them. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  which  has  supplied  us  with  these 
figures  does  not  attempt  to  give  this  information  for  the  twenty 
cities  and  boroughs  whose  finances  he  has  analysed.  There 
exist,  in  fact,  no  published  data  from  which  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  to  collect  them  for  oneself  would  be  a  task  of  great 
labour.' 

I  now  select  ten  of  the  more  important  places,  with  a  view 
of  showing  some  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  indebtedness, 
and  how  far  such  increase  has  been  affected  by  expenditure  on 
w^orks  of  a  reproductive  nature. 
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The  Plgnres  relating  to  the  PopulatioD  of  Bolton  are  taken  from  the  Genius  TWm  fgr 
187 If  and  the  Registrar-General  does  not  include  this  town  in  his  rvport. 


EXPLANATIONS   OF   THE   CAUSE   OF   INCBEA8B   OF 
INDEBTEDNESS. 

No.  1.  Bolton. — Expended  on  |ras  works,  454,970/.; 
water  works,  417,860/. ;  marketfl,  5,500/. ;  street  improve- 
ments, 125,000/.     Total,  1,003,330/. 

No.  2.  Wolverhampton. — Includes  purchase  of  sewage 
works.  Town  Hall  buildings,  public  baths,  &c. 

No.  3.  Birmingham. — Includes  purchase  of  gas  and 
water  undertakings,  and  a  portion  of  improvement  scheme 
under  Artisans  Dwellings  Act. 

No.  4.  Nottingham. — The  large  increase  is  due  to  exten- 
sive improvements  having  been  made  since  1861. 

No.  5.  Manchester. — Of  the  increased  debt  nearly  a  mil- 
lion is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  water  works,  and  this  was 
necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  districts  whose  populations 
look  to  Manchester  for  their  water^upply,  and  whose  wants, 
as  private  consumers,  the  corporation  of  this  city  are  compelled 
to  meet.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  borough  of  Man- 
chester had  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  Birmingham,  and  that 
if  it  included  the  adjoining  townships  of  Moss  Side,  Rusholme, 
Withington,  Levenshulme,  Newton  Heath,  and  Gorton— dis- 
tricts really  part  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  and  necessarily  po- 
pulous owing  to  the  circumscribed  area  of  the  borough  and  the 
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demand  for  warehouse  accommodation  within  it— the  increase 
of  the  rateable  value  would  be  much  greater  than  the  increase 
of  indebtedness*  All  these  townships,  again,  use  the  new 
Town  Hall— the  cost  of  which  is  another  item  in  the  last- 
named  increase — for  business  purposes  connected  with  the  gas 
and  water  works.  It  is,  consequently,  clear  that  no  just 
comparison  can  be  made  unless  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
capitalised  value  of  the  remunerative  works.  Hence  it  is  an 
error  of  statists — into  which  even  Messrs.  Rathbone  and  Whit- 
bread  have  fallen — to  measure  the  indebtedness  of  a  horough 
by  its  rateable  value.  The  fact  is,  excluding  the  strictly 
remunerative  works,  the  debt  of  the  Manchester  cori>Dration, 
including  the  debt  for  the  new  Town  NaJl,  is  onit/  852,000^,, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  financial  ti-ansactions 
of  the  Manchester  corporation  are  not  surpassed,  even  if  they 
are  equalled,  by  any  other  borough  in  th^  United  Kingdonu 

No.  6.  Bradford. — Expended  on  gas  works,  341,571/.; 
water  works*  1,461,454/.;  cemetery,  12,000/.;  baths,  7,700/, ; 
street  improvements,  674,617/.;  markets,  150,383/,  Total, 
2,647,725/. 

No.  7,  Leeds,— Expended  on  gas  works,  895,959/.; 
water  works,  980,100/,;  improvement  (markets),  145,538/* 
Total,  2,021,597/, 

No,  8,  Hull — ^ Expended  on  water  works,  117,937/, 
No  explanation  given  of  rest. 

No,  9.  Edinburgh. — Increased  debt  due  to  improvement 
of  markets  and  slaughter-houses. 

No,  10,  Liverpool.— It  will  be  seen  that  thia  borough 
had  a  large  debt  already  in  1861.  As  is  well  known,  the 
corporation  possesses  real  property  to  a  large  extent,  and  the 
debt  has  not  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 

The  table  shows  that  whilst  the  rateable  value  of  Bir- 
mingham has  increased  59  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  indebted- 
ness is  766  per  cent,  within  the  same  period.  The  rateable 
value  of  Hull  increased  126  per  cent-.,  but  the  increased  debt  is 
885  per  cent  Bolton,  AVol  verb  amp  ton,  Leeds,  and  Nottingham 
have  each  an  increase  of  indebtedness  of  upwards  of  400  per 
cent.,  whilst  Manchester,  as  alreaily  stated,  is  only  125  per 
cent,  notwithstanding  its  large  assets. 

The  t^ble  furnishes  other  contrasts  for  reflection.  The 
value  of  the  assets  of  eoch  corporation,  so  fur  as  this  repro- 
ductive expenditure  is  concerned,  must  be  measured  by  the 
date  of  the  purchases  of  such  undertakings  as  gas  and  water 
works.  The  Manchester  gas  works,  for  instance,  were  estab- 
lished by  the  ratepayera  In  1824,  and  the  Manchester  water 
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works  and  the  manorial  rights  were  purchased  thirty  ycare 
•go,  whilst  the  Birmingham  purchases  have  only  recently  been 
made,  and  the  corapanies  of  course  took  care  tx)  obtain  the  full 
market  value.  The  value  of  such  works  at  Birmingham  or 
wherever  else  they  have  been  recently  purchased  may  there- 
fore be  assumed  at  the  price  given,  but  in  Manchester  they 
have  been  so  improved  and  ext4?nded  in  the  course  of  long 
possession,  that  the  original  cost  bears  only  a  small  proportion 
to  their  present  value.  And  on  this  point  I  may  note — what 
is  not  the  case  with  other  corporations- — that  tlie  Manchester 
corporation  not  only  owns  the  gas  and  water  works  and  the 
manorial  rights^  but  it  is  also  the  Burial  Board  authority  for 
the  city,  and  it  has  recently  acquired  by  purchase  the  public 
baths  and  wash-houses.  The  large  expenditure  incurred  by 
the  Health  Committee  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  city  is  well  known,  and  this  expenditure  with  all  otheni 
except  the,  gas  and  water  are  included  in  one  rate — the  borough 
rate. 

Could  anything  be  more  financially  absurd  than  the  state^ 
ment  that  *  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  Metropolis  for 
saniUiry  and  municipal  purposes'  is  thirteen  millions,  and  then 
to  contrast  that  debt  with  manifest  disadvantage  to  the  credit 
of  raunicii>al  corporations,  with  some  of  the  richer  bc>r*>ugh» 
wliich  possess  gas  and  water  works,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  assets  in  reprrwluctive  expenditure?  To  say  nothing 
of  the  omission  of  the  City  of  London  debt — five  millionjs  odd — 
what  contrast  could  justly  be  made  under  present  circa m- 
stances  ?  To  make  one  at  all  reasonable  and  fair,  should  be 
added  to  the  metro fwlitan  debt  {eighteen  millions)  the  market 
value  by  purchase  of  the  London  gas  and  water  companic* 
— say  thirty  millions  at  least — and  then  there  would  be  not 
only  a  greater  debt  than  Manchester  in  proportion  to  the  rate- 
able value  and  minus  the  old  riches  and  accumulation  of  capital 
for  thirty  years,  but  also — very  inferior  gas  and  water ;  and 
a  great  deal  more  money  would  have  to  be  spent  to  make  either 
z&  good  as  in  the  norttiern  city* 


LEGISLATION   AND   OFFICIAL   AUDIT, 

If  it  is  supposed  there  \b  any  alarming  increase  of  indebted- 
ness and  that  a  Government  Audit  is  proposed  I  venture  to 
ask  ! — What  could  be  better  than  the  present  system  as  regarda 
municipal  corporations  if  it  were  taithfuUy  worked  out  ?  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  provide  that  two  auditors  aball  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  ratepayers,  and  one  by  the  mayor 
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to  examine  and  audit  the  borough  accounts.  All  these  three 
gentlemen  in  Manchester — and  I  presume  it  is  so  in  other 
towns — are,  and  have  been,  men  nf  position  and  character  and 
unsullied  integrity — men  who  would  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
*  job '  for  any  consideration  whatever,  and  they  are  at  all  events 
men  who  by  training  and  commercial  pursuits  are  skilled  in 
finance. 

There  is  already  Government  anditorship  in  local  boards, 
boards  of  guardians,  &c.,  and  what  is  the  result?  Surcharges;, 
endless  correspondence,  renionstraoces,  replies,  explanations, 
waste  of  public  time  and  public  money  according  to  the  idio- 
syncraBy  of  the  inspector,  till  it  culminates  in  a  final  letter 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  thought  fit  to  *  remit 
the  surcharges'  — that  is,  in  other  words,  that  a  permanent 
official  sitting  at  his  desk  in  Whitehall  is  tired  of  the  subject — 
that  he  haa  vindicated  his  office,  and  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered  any  more,  and  that  he  advises  his  superiors  ac- 
cordingly I  What  does  the  permanent  official  know  or  what 
can  he  know  of  the  various  reasons  for  any  particular  ex- 
penditure ?  Who  has  to  pay  ?  The  ratepayer  1  What  are 
the  councillors  elected  for  but  to  represent  him  and  to  con- 
trol the  expenditure?  All  that  the  ratepayer  wants  ia  to 
have  a  full  published  statement  of  accounts,  to  know  how 
particular  members  view  the  questions  brought  before  them  as 
they  learn  from  the  local  newspapers,  and  to  decide  upon 
his  judgment  at  the  next  election.  The  ratepayers  have  a 
right,  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts,  to  examine  at  all 
reasonable  times  the  books  of  a  corporation,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  and  can  demand  to  be  supplied  with,  under  the  same 
Acts,  a  copy  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  borough  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price* 

The  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (1876-77) 
illustrates  and  in  my  opinion  justifies  what  I  have  just  written : 
*  During  1876  the  Board  received  no  less  tlian  l,00;i  appeals 
against  decisions  of  auditors  ;  in  thirty -nine  cases  the  auditors' 
surcharge  was  confirmed  without  remission  ;  in  B50  cases  the 
surcharge  was  confirmed  and  remission  granted;  in  eighty-six 
caaed  the  surcharge  was  reverised ;  in  twenty-four  cases  the 
disallowance  or  surcharge  was  discliarged ;  and  in  four  cases 
the  auditors'  certificiite  was  in  effect  null  and  void/ 

When  Government  auditorship  is  proposed  one  may  well 
ask^  Cui  bono  f  How  came  it  that  a  Lancashire  local  board 
exceeded  its  borrowing  power  200  per  cent.  I  W^hat  was  the 
value  of  the  audit,  and  what  protection  to  the  investor  is  given  ? 
The  fact  that  local  boards  have  to  pay  in  all  cases  a  higher 
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rate  of  interest  than  miiiiicipal  corporations  ia  evidence  enough 
of  the  feeling  entertained  by  business  men.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  in  some  ca«e8  the  published  accounts  of  boroughs 
might  be  improved,  but  the  Government  has  a  right  by  exist- 
ing Acts  to  demand  that  8uch  returns  shall  be  made  in  such 
form  as  it  thinks  proper.  The  accounts  of  a  municipal 
borough  should  be,  as  is  the  case  in  Manchester,  publifihed  in 
one  volume  annually,  to  whatever  the  date  of  the  several 
departmental  accounts  of  the  borough  are  made  up,  and  thi* 
annual  statenjcnt  should  comprise  a  summary  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  within  the  financial  year  on  all  accounta. 
That  is  the  lau',  and  every  ratepayer  is  entitled  to  demand 
a  copy  of  the  accounts  '  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price** 

Representations  made  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  satisfied  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
inti'oduction  of  the  Local  Loans  Act,  1875,  that  the  Bill  as 
introduced  had  been  framed  w^ithout  due  consideration  of  the 
practice  and  requirements  of  the  larger  corporations,  such  as 
those  of  Manchester,  Liver|K>ol,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
and  others,  in  regard  to  their  financial  transactions,  and  that 
its  p^tssing  would  not  only  involve  such  cori>orations  in  greater 
expense  in  the  keej>ing  of  their  books,  and  unduly  harass  and 
restrict  them  in  their  financial  operations,  but  would  also  drive 
away  from  corporations  the  present  class  of  investors,  raise  the 
average  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid»  and  thus  entail  as  the  con- 
sequence an  actual  increase  of  local  taxation. 

It  only  remains  to  write  the  epitaph  upon  the  Local  Au- 
thorities Loans  Act  of  1875  as  jtassed,  for  it  is  already  a  dead 
letter.  The  only  corporation  of  any  consequence  which  uses 
it  is  Hull — but  we  have  heard  enough  of  their  financial 
management.  It  is  true  Leeds  did  adopt  it,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  c^^rporation  of  that  borough  have  obtained  a 
private  local  Act,  embodying  the  pnnciples  and  imitating  the 
Manchester  Corporation  Consolidated  Stock, 

I  suggest  that  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
the  Finance  Minister  for  Imperial  taxation,  so  there  ought 
to  be  a  Minister  of  Local  Finance.  The  Local  Government 
Board  is  already  over-burdened,  and  should  be  left  to  deal  with 
remedial  measures,  such  as  rivers  pollution  Acts,  the  cattle 
plague,  the  incidents  of  poor  law  and  pauperism,  sanitary 
regulations,  public  health,  and  other  measures  conducive  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Municipal  corj>«>  rat  ions  adopt,  as  a  rule,  the  principle  of 
borrowing  money  for  terms  of  years  on  mortgage  of  the  borough 
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rate,  but  the  practice,  though  convenient  in  gome  respects,  is 

inconvenient  in  others*     The  Manchester  Corporation  adopted, 

in  1872,   the  Debenture  Stock  principle,  which  is   really   a 

consolidation  of  mortgage  securities.    Other  corporations, — for 

instance,    Leeds,  Birmingham*   Bradford,   and  Wigan,— have 

followed  the  example  thus  set.     An  explanation  of  the  Stock 

principle  is  appended  to  the  present  Paper.     The  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  has  recently  ohtained  an  Act  authorising  the 

issue  of  a  form  of  local  exchequer  bills,  but  there  are  grave 

r     doubts  as  to  the  financial  soundness  of  such   a  policy.     The 

ftgreat  objection  to  borrowing  for  terms  of  years,  say  three,  five, 

Keeven — the  usual  terms — is  that  if  any  considerable  loans  fall 

■  ^ue  when  the  money  market  is  unfavourable,  an  increased  rate 

of  interest  baa  to  be  given  for  reborrowing  or  renewing.     These 

objections   are    removed    by   consolidating    the   mortgages  on 

(opportune  occasions.  It  is  a  fact,  and  one  amply  demonstrating 
the  confidence  placed  in  municipal  authorities,  that  a  high 
bank  rate  does  not  cause  a  correejjonding  increase  in  the  rate 
of  interest  required  to  be  given  by  corporations.  The  re- 
sult is  rather  the  other  way,  and  the  fact  must  be  accounted 
for  by  the  sense  of  security  investors  have  in  times  of  financial 
panic  in  established  institutions*     The  fact  applies  from  my 

I  own  observation  and  information  generally  to  all  welWatab- 
lished  municipal  corporations* 
Having,  as  I  hope,  proved^  so  far  as  regards  municipal  cor- 
porations, that  the  increase  of  indebtedness  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  works  of  a  reproductive  character,  Ave  have  now  to  consider 
the  general  borrowing  powers  of  local  corporations, 

tSlunicipal  corporations,  as  a  rule,  exercise  their  borrowing 
powers  under  special  local  Acts,  except  on  sanitary  works, 
and  the  Bills  when  brought  before  Parliament  are  subject  to 
a  strict  and  rigorous  supervision.  The  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee requires  to  be  satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  the  pro- 
posed enactments,  and  any  proposition  for  an  increase  of 
borrowing  jxiwer  has  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a  tribtmal  per- 
haps the  ablest  and  most  impartial  that  could  be  devised, 

Local  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  must  adopt  the  provisions 
B  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
W  233  and  234. 

H         By  the   Act  the  limit  of  borrowing  powers  for  sanitary 
^  works  is  twice  the  amount  of  the  rateable  value  for  one  year. 
In  ordinary  works — ^ such  as  drainage — no  doubt  this  is  a  reason- 
able limit,  but  in  the  purchase  of  reproductive  works,  as  gas 
and  water,  it  would  be  quite  inadequate,  and  in  euch  cases  the 
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value  of  the  propoped  undertaking  ought  to  be  taken  into  coti*»1 
sideration  without  regard  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  district. 

There  should  again  be  some  fixed  rule  as  to  time  of  re- 
payment. Sixty  years  is  right  enough  in  great  undertaking! 
such  as  a  grand  and  comprehensive  water  scheme,  but  it 
would  be  too  long  a  time  for  an  ordinary  scheme  of  draiosge 
in  a  rural  district. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  gentlemen  representing  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  most  zealous  and  painstaking  in 
their  inquiries,  but  they  are  frequently  baffled  by  want  of  local 
knowledge  and  the  rival  politicians  on  the  board  itself  when  in- 
quiring into  any  proposed  plan.  One  section  of  a  board — I 
write  from  actual  knowledge  of  districts  near  Manchester — 
will  seek  power  to  have  a  loan  for  private  improvements,  whilst 
another  section  of  the  same  board  will  throw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  such  a  proposition.  It  then  becomes  a  question: 
Shall  the  local  board  borrow  money  for  purposes  that  arc 
called  *  private  improvements  * — the  paving  and  sewering  of 
new  streets  and  passages — and  allow  the  apportionraenls 
charged  upon  the  owners  of  property  to  be  repaid  by  easy  in- 
stalments? or  shall  the  board,  in  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary 
power,  proceed  to  do  the  work  after  due  notice,  and  insiist  upon 
immediate  payment  of  the  apportionments  from  the  owners  of 
property  interested  ?  Shall,  also,  the  principle  be  followed  bf 
charging  public  improvements  out  of  the  current  rate,  or  shall 
the  expenses  be  spread  over  a  number  of  years? 

I  deprecate  any  interference  \rith  local  boards  which  iosiiit 
upon  due  compliance  with  sanitary  requirements ;  but  submit 
that  an  owner  ought  not  to  be  called  uixju  to  pay  immediately 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  an  improvement  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  last  a  generation.  At  the  present  time,  when  the 
bank  rate  is  very  high  and  money  is  scarce,  it  is  a  sheer  injus- 
tice to  order  street  improvements  and  compel  payment  in  a 
lump  sum.  By  allowing  property  owners  to  repay,  say  in  ten 
years  by  instalments  with  compound  interest,  you  secure  not 
only  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  owiiei^s,  but  you  satisfy  the 
strict  requirements  of  justice.  The  saving  tradesman  is  thus 
enabled  to  meet  the  current  claims  upon  him,  whilst  the 
capitalist  is  enabled,  if  he  think  lit,  to  extinguish  his  liability 
at  once.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  payment  of  public 
improvements  by  the  present  ratepayers  as  against  a  fair  dtvi- 
siou  of  the  cost  over  a  series  of  years. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  centralisation.  I  think  the  powers  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  far  too  extensive,  and  that  il 
meddles  and  attempts  to  rule  matters  not  within  its  legitimnU' 
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flomain,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  an  excellent  buffer 
between  owners  and  provincial  local  boards  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  occupant  mtepayers  on  the  otlier,  and  that  it  might  wiselv 
iige  its  octopus  powers  by  inquiring  into  the  general  acts  of 
the  boards  acting  under  its  direction*  From  whatever  cause 
— though,  no  doubt,  the  cause  really  is  the  absurd  and  univer- 
sally condemned  system  of  election^ — ratepayers  generally  take 
little  interest  in  local  boards,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  the  results.  The  boards  should  have  a  more 
independent  action — have,  in  short,  liberty  to  move  and  exer- 
cise their  judgment  within  legitimate  controU  At  present 
tljey  are  too  restricted  and  narrow.  The  restriction  also  as 
to  the  investment  of  the  sinking  fund  is  most  injurioue. 
Why  should  a  local  l>oard  he  compelled  to  invest  in  securi- 
taes  bearing  only  3  per  cent,  when  trustees  are  empowered  to 
invest  in  East  India  Stock,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  has,  on 
iseveral  occasions, authorised  trustees  to  invest  in  the  Manchester 
ICor[)ora tion  Stock  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.?  Local 
boards  are  swathed  and  bound  too  much  by  red  tape. 

The  question  also  as  to  a  sinking  fund  opens  up  a  rational 

linquiry  into  the  ftnancial  prudence  and  justice  of  the  sinking 

fund    theory.       Sup|>ose  a  local    board    contracts  a  debt  of 

l20,()(>0/.  for  private  improvements  with  the  approval  of  the 

ICentral  Board,  and  that  the  repayment  is  fixed   in  twenty 

innual  instalments  of  1,000/.  each.     Well,  suppose — ^and  the 

96  is  quite  frequent^ — the  market  is  favourable.     Bankers 

ind  prudent  business  men   will    not    lend  upon    such  terms 

except  at  an  increased  rate  of  interest,  for  how  can  they  use 

the  annual  instalments  as  they  become  due.     On   the  other 

^land  the  Board  might  against  4|  per  cent,  in  the  first  case 

f  borrow  the  w^hole   20jOOU/.,  repayable   at   the   expiration   of 

ttwcnty  yenrs  in  one  lump  at  4^  per  cent.,  but  then  by  the 

[lovenunent  rules  they  are  compelled  to  set  aside  1,000/.   a 

trear  in  3  per  cents.,  so  that  the  actual  loss  of  interest  ia  greater, 

ind  by  consequence  an  increased   burden  is  entailed  upon  the 

r ratepayer  in  the  shape  of  taxation  for  the  current  year.     The 

emedy  is  simple  enough  :  Let  the  local  board  borrow  lor  5,10, 

I5i  or  20  years  in  sums  of  5,000/.  each,  and  arrange  ita  own 

"ting  transactions,  or  let  it  invest  the  annual  sum  accord- 

^'to  its  judgment.      If  its  judgment  is  worth  nothing  it  is  of 

FiTo  use  as  a  board.     Depend  ujion  it,  however,  the  ratepayers 

Iwould  see  that  its  judgment  was   worth  something,  and   they 

[would  take  more  interest  in  its  action  if  the  board  had  more 

f  liberty  of  thought  and  action.    Then  again — and  this  I  venture 

I  to  forcibly  impress  because  the  investor's  interest  has  to  be 
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considered — notwithstandiDg  all  these  apparent  safeguftrds 
is  7to  securitt/  under  the  present  si/ntem,  and  the  bunds  of  a  load 
board  which  has  exceeded  its  borrowing  powers  are,  so  &r  aa 
that  excess  is  concerned,  legally  valueless.  This  you  will  agree 
should  not  be, 

I  now  venture  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions. . 

Local  corporations — and  more  particularly  municipal 
poratious — have,  I  think,  a  right  to  ask  as  far  as  possible 
assistance  of  the  Govemment  in  their  monetary  operations^  and 
especially  when  great  sanitary  works  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  are  undertaken*     It  is  a  question  indeed,  ooft* 
sidering  how   intimately  the   system  of    local  government  is 
identified  with  the   laws  and  customs  of  the  country^  whether 
municipal  corporations  would  not  be  justified  in  asking  thf 
Govemment  to  guarantee  loans  for  great  public  works  which 
have  obtained  Parliamentary  sanction.     Apart  from  that  view! 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  shown  how  the  Govemment  couldl 
assist  corporations  whilst  benefiting  themselves.     In  an  ablef 
leading  article  of  that  paper  an  April  30,  1874,  headed  *  The  ■ 
Bankruptcy  of   the  Savings  Bank,'   it  was  shown    that  thej 
deficiency  on  the  receipts  from  the  tiustees  of  the  old  ftaviogs] 
banks    and   certain   friendly    societies   in    the    hands   of    thei 
National  Debt  Commissioners  was  4,382,000/.,  and  that  thifilotscl 
was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Commissioners  investing  in  certain  | 
approved  securities,  and  receiving  interest  at  a  lower  rate  than 
that  they  paid,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  amounts  wens 
transferred  from  the  Three  per  Cents*  to  some  firbt-class  deben- 
tures or  India  Stock  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss,  would 
In  the  return   recently  published,  the  amount  owing  by  the 
Commissioners  is  said  to  be  44,618,155/.,  whilst  the  deficiency 
is  only  3,120,219/.     In  other  words,  the  debt  has  inereaatd 
and  the  deficiency  is  reduced*      Turning  to  the  Parliamentaiy 
Return   (No,  61,  1878)   it  will  be  found  that  the  deficiency  i« 
arrived  at  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  securities   at  the 
market  price  of  the  day —  November  20,  1877 — and  thus  the 
3/*  per  Cent.  Consols  are  valued  at  96^,  and  of  course  the  other 
securities  on  equal ly  favourable  terms. 

The  total  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Commiasioiierf 
amounts  to  forty -four  niiUions — ^say,  one-third  of  the  debt  of , 
all  the  municipal  corporations  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Wliy 
cannot  the  Commissioners  distribute  this  amount  to  the  several  | 
corporations  on  loan  at  3^  per  cent.,  or  even  at  3}  or  4  perl 
cent,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to] 
meet  any  sudden  call,  and  thus  (1st)  avoid  the  annual  loisj 
which  is  said  to  be  nearly  125,000/*  per  annum,  (2nd)  encoi 


lid  financial  manner  loans  to  local  authorities  for  publle 

B,  and  (3rd)  enable  the  savings  bank^)  to  raise  the  rate  uf 

"mtereston  deposits  over  a  given  amount,  say  50/.  or  100/.,  and 

issue  debentures  for  terms  of  years  at  3  ^  per  cent,  on  Government 

security  ?     This  would  give  the  holder  a  direct  interest  in  the 

rGovemment  or  national  securities,  and  make  him  hi  the  posi- 

ion  of  the  holders  of  French  rentes.     It  is  easy  to  aee  that 

les  a  powerful  encouragement  to  investment  in  the  thrifty 
ad  non-speculative  section  of  the  really  working  classes — 
domestic  servants,  farm  labourers,  members  of  benefit  societies,. 
ind  othei-s  who  usually  invest  in  trustee  savings  banks— such 
>lan  would  tend  in  no  little  degree  to  the  jxilitical  education 

liose  classes,  inasmuch  as  it  would  give  them  a  direct  and 

[>nal  interest  in  the  Government, 

Of  course  if  any  large  amount  were  placed  on  the  market 
at  once,  the  value  of  the  Government  securities  would  be 
materially  affected,  and  it  is  only  suggested  that  the  course 
might  be  gradually  adopted,  and,  to  begin  with,  that  the 
annual  amount  next  set  aside  should  be  so  applied.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  result  would  be  an  increa&e  at  once  in  the 
annual  interest 

With  regard  to  the  Blue  Books^  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  present  system  is  very  imperfect.  The  loans  received  and 
repaid,  for  instance,  should  never  be  confused  with  the  cur- 
rent accounts  of  the  year*  It  should  be  clearly  shown  by  a 
summary  what  is  owing  by  every  municiiml  corporation  and 
by  each  borrowing  authority.  This  is  not  so,  and  hence  the 
confusion  amongst  writers  upon  the  subject.  The  Blue  Books 
should  be  revised  and  printed  upon  an  entirely  different 
system. 

In  cx)nclusion,  I  may  say  that  ^the  economic  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  borrowing  powers  of  local  corpora- 
tions'are  discretion,  sound  judgment,  and  integrity.  These 
principles,  I  unhesitatiDgly  assert,  will  be  found  in  the  actions  of 
all  the  great  municipal  corporations,  and  the  local  boards  only 
require  to  be  cut  free  from  their  swaddling  clothes  to  be  placed 
in  time  in  a  like  position* 
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Mr,  E.  T.  Brtdges  (Town  Clerk,  Cheltenham)  spoke  upon  the 
j^ubject  with  some  diffidence,  aa  the  Corporation  of  Chelteaham,  with 
which  he  was  connected  officially,  had  been  but  newly  constituted, 
the  charter  having  been  obtained  in  187G  only;  but  he  had  acted 
a»    clerk  to  the  fonii*fr  governing   body,   viz.,  the  Cheltenham    Im- 
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proveroent  CommiBaioners,  an  expenetioe  which  exteoded  over 
UfO  to  twelve  years.     Before  discu^ng  the  general  questicm,  he  mcisi 
express  hia  regret  that  the  Paper  contained    such   stricturea   on    the 
%.\  Government  Board,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  otficers  in  thai 
department.     So  iar  as  hia  experience   went^  he  could  not  concor  tn 
liem.     He  Imd  conducted   aeveral  inquiries  held  before  Inspectan  of 
'the  Local  Government  Boards   and   had   had    many    commtmlcatioQ 
with  the  department  in  London,  upon  varioiis  subjects;  and  on 
occasions  he  had  been  treated  with   every  courtesy  and  oonrnderatiod 
The  officials  with  whom  he  had  had  the  correspondence,  whether  i 
related  to  the  public  budneaa  of  the  town,  to  the  borrowing  of  mone 
or  to  suggested  amendments  in  various  Acts  concerning  local  gove 
ment,  had  invariably  taken  the  greatest  pains,  and  given  all 
attention  to  the  mattera  brought  before  them.     He  thought  tlieir  advic 
and  directir»a  must  be  of  great  value  to  small  goveniing  bodies 
local   boards.     The    chief    remedy    for    the    complaint    made  by  Mij 
Goodier  would  be  the  extension  of  the  areas  of  local  boards,  whi«: 
would  lead  to  a  more  economical  administration.     As   mattera 
the    great    number    of    small    local    bodies    ov'erwhelraeil    the 
(fovemment  Board  with  work ;  and  probably  caused  delay  and 
vf  nted  the  oihcial^^  in  some  instances^  from  giving  sufficient  i 
to  the  representations  made  to  them.     With  respect  to  Mr,  Go 
remarks    as    to   borrowing  and  reborrowing,   his   objection   to 
rowing  for    short    terms   of   years,    say   three,   ^Ye^   or   seven — tht 
usual    terms — viz.^   that  if  any  considerable    loans    fell    due    when 
the   money  market   was  unfavourable,   an  increased  rate  of  intef«it 
had  to  be  given  for  reb<5nowing  or  renewing,  appeared  to  be  answered 
by    his  own   statement  that^  'a  high  bank  rate    did    cause    a  cnr- 
responding  incrpase  in  the  rate  of  interest  required  to  be  given  by 
corporations/     The   latter  position  was  confirmed  by  their  experiencftj 
in  Cheltenham.      The  Corporation  had  recently  purchased   the  watefJ 
works;  and,  in  order  to  pay  a  f>ortion  of  the  purchase-money,  th^l 
had  to  raise  a  loan  of  between  80,000/.   and    90,000/.     They   w«rt  ' 
told  that  the  money  market  was  tight,  and  that  no  money  could  be  got 
under  4^  per  cent, ;  but,  upon  issuing  notices  locally  tliat  the  Corpora- 
tion were  prepared  to  accept  loans  Ibr  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  at  4  p»f  j 
cent.,  the  loan  was  more  than  fully  subscribed  in  a  very   short  tim«'.1 
The  lenders  m  ere  so  satisfied  with  the  security,  tliat  they  would  dotibt*] 
less  allow  their  loans  tx>  continue  in  the  hamls  of  the  Corporation  fori 
a  longer  peric  d  than  they  at  first  intended.     The  Corporation  prefcmcil 
to   borrow  in   that  way  to  taking  the  money  up  in  larger  aama,  m  it 
gave  to  local  investors  an  interest  in  the  affairs  affecting  the  town,  vd 
Ibrmed,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  superior  savings  bank,  for  the  security  wis 
as  good  security  as  could  possibly  be  obtained.      The  investors  coulil 
always  satisfy  themselves,  by  referring  to  the  register  of  the  aecurttieis 
tliat  borrowing  powers  were  not  exceeded.     Therefore,  he   oould  not 
concur  in  Mr,  Goodier's  opinion,  that  there  was  no  security  under  the 
present  system.      He  believed  that  the  assertion  that  the  Local  Loaot 
Act  of  1875  was  already  a  dead  letter,  was  not  strictly  correct;  hat 
that  Hull,  Leeds,  Blackburn,  and  several  other  large  local  bodiea  bad 
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it.  There  was  one  advantage  in  borrowing  under  the  Local 
oans  Act,  viz.,  that  trustees  authorised  to  lend  on  railway  and  other 
ompanies  could  lend  on  loans  issued  under  it.  He  had  tried  to  get  a 
ailar  clause  inserted  in  the  Corporation  Watex  Act,  which  incorpo- 
ated  the  mortgage  clangs  of  the  Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  and  the 
'  Loana  Act.  But  Lord  Redeedale  objected  to  it,  and  it  had  been 
used  in  other  cases,  unreasonably  as  he  ventured  to  tlxink.  The 
term  of  repayment  of  borrowed  money  should  depend  on  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  borrowed.  Ninety  years  was  the  time  now  usually 
allowed  for  waterworks :  these  were  renumeraiive  undertakings,  and 
must  necessarily  exist  for  a  long  time*  In  regard  to  gas,  science  had 
made  considerable  progress  of  late,  and  it  might  hereafter  be  super- 
seded by  the  electric  light;  but  no  subatitute  could  be  found  for 
water.  Ninety  years  cnuld  hardly,  therefore,  be  considered  too  long  a 
period  for  rejmyment.  The  assertion  that  a  local  board  was  com* 
pelled  to  inveat  in  securities  bearing  only  3  per  cent,  was  inaccurate, 
as  there  was  in  the  L^^cal  Loans  Act  a  clause  wjjich  empowered  locai 
authorities  to  invest  in  their  own  debentures,  or  sinking  fund,  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  gave  permission  to  do  so,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  ko.  With  respect  tG  borrowing  money 
for  private  improvements,  Mr.  Goodier  submitted  that  owners  of  pro- 
erty  aliould  not  be  called  upon  to  pay,  in  a  lump  sum,  for  the  paving 
id  sewering  of  new  streets  and  passages,  where  the  improvements  were 
Iculated  to  last  a  generation.  The  practice  observed  in  Cheltenham 
was  for  the  layers-out  of  new  streets  to  properly  form  in  the  first 
instance,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  complete  them  before  the  s^^treets 
w€cre  tiiken  to. — [The  Cii  a  I  km  AiJ  (Professor  Bo  nam  y  Price):  That  is 
rhatwe  do  at  Oxford.] — He  could  not  speak  of  any  general  application 
^f  tJie  same  principle  elsewliere,  but  undoubtedly  local  boards  had 
ower  to  order  the  money  to  be  paid  either  in  one  sum  or  by  install 
aeots.  It  was  a  power  they  ought  to  have.  Where  a  new  street  was 
laid  out,  and  not  declared  a  highway,  it  remained  a  private  street,  and 
w«a  not  repairable  out  of  the  rates.  Wlienever  it  became  worn  out  by 
affic^  it  was  pro|>er  that  the  owners  on  each  side  of  it  should  keep  it 
,  jepair.  To  borrow  money  on  all  such  occasions,  would  keep  up  an 
Qous  amount  of  debt,  and  lead  to  confuiiion.  It  was  not  to  be 
limed  that  the  governing  body  of  any  town  would  exercise  the  dis- 
retion  (to  make  the  money  |)ayable  by  instalments  or  by  a  lump  sum) 
an  arbitrary  manner.  No  doubt  they  would  act  fairly  in  tlie  matter 
repre^ntatives  ol'  the  ratepayers.  lie  quite  agreed  tliat  discretion, 
[>und  judgment,  and  intei;rit\  were  highly  desirable  and  necessary  in 
Jl  financial  matters,  and  no  doubt  representatives  of  ratepayers  in 
aost  towns  would  exercise  them»  Possibly,  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  as  to  loans  and  other  matters,  might  be  improved, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  necessary  amendment  would  be  made  when 
the  question  again  came  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  remarked  that  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
ion  system  was  set  forth  in  the  Paper  as  if  it  were  applicable  to  almost 
Livery  other  municipal  body  in  the  kingdom.     Mr.  Goodier  had  held  an 
ortant  official  position  in  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  for  many 
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years,     Ab  treasures*  of  the  neighbouring  borough  of  SaLford  for  mxtem 
years  he  (Mr.  Chatlwick)  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Manchee^ 
ler  Cbrporation,  and  the  t^ystem  pursued  by  that  body  was  not  in  his 
opinion  applicable  to  mnny  other  smaller  Corporations.     Having  bftd 
the  advantage  of  being  impressed  with  tlie  witidom  and  good  manage  , 
ment  of  local  Corpoiations  generally  whilst  a  local  otKcial,  and  having  j 
enjoyed  the  further  advantage  of  eleven  years'   experiencse  in   Parlia*  ^ 
ment,  he  could   not  quite  agree  with   Mr.  Goodier  in  his    desire  to 
have  unlimited  power  and  control  vested  in   local  governing  bodiis. 
Such  bodies  were  as  selHsh  as  individuals^  would   be,  if  placed  andor 
similar  circumstitnces,  in  protecting  their  rights,  as  owners  of  gasworlctr 
waterworks^  or  any  other  undertaking.     Therefore,  he  disagreed  iritb 
Mr.  Goodier 's  suggestion   if  he   objected  to  all  control  or  interferefiei 
with  local  boards,  and  especially  in  regard  to  compliance  with  i^anttsrf 
reqtnrements.     He  would  go  farther,  and  say   he  should  very  mucSi 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  local  boards  that  did   not   carry   out  the  recom- 
mendations submiHed   to  them,  as  to  sanitary    requirements,      Willi 
regard  to  municipal  corporations  investing  money,  he  should  conUsui 
that  Corporations  generally  had  no  right  to  Imve  balances  of  mon«y  lo 
invest ;  and  it  was  a  good   rule,  whenever   they  borrowed  money  itt^ 
excess  of  their  requirementi*,  that  Parliament  should  interfere,  and  say^ 
*  You  are  not  to  borrow  this  money  until  you  require  it;  you  are  no 
to  invest  in  anything  bearing  more  than  about  SL  per  cent,  interwt,  in  i 
Consols  and  Government  stH'urities/     Local  boards  oould  always  Vxinrc^wJ 
money    to  be  paid  by  instalments,  when  the  public  works  re<juirftd  ili 
With  wider   eicperience,  after  having  served   on   Parliamentary 
mittees,  and  acted   in  the  position  of  judge  in   these  muttrrs,  ht  noi 
felt  that  a  wise  and  judicious  exercise  of  limited  Government  oontr 
over  tl»e  ex|)eaQditure   of  public   bodies  was  desirable.     If  that  oontr 
had  an  injurious  etfec!,  it  could  be  8ubje<.!ted    to    ihe   test  of  pubh« 
opinion,  and  be  brought  under  the   notice  of   Parliament.     The  Wiil< 
of  the  Paper  seemed  to  think    the  powers  f»f  the  Ijocal   Gover 
Bwird   are  far  too   extensive,    and  that   it   interferes  in    matteti 
within  its  legitimate  domain  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that   it  li 
excellent  resort  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  for  all  local  authori^^ 
ties.      He    believed    tlie    Local    Government   Board    had    genemll? 
exercised  its   functions  with   great  forbearance  and    discretion  ;    aod 
had  not  often  nnnecesaarily  interfered.     With  reference  to  the  aiod«  of 
local  taxation,  he  thought  the  system  adopt^ed  by  the  Manchester  CW» 
fjoration,  as  recommended   by  Mr.   Goodier,  was  as   near    porfectio  ' 
as  it  could  be.     The  Corporation  had  borrowed   money  at  the  lowt 
rate;    it  had  issued  life  annuities   and    Manchester  Conaaltf  lit  mteil 
nearly  as  low  as  the   Government  Stock,   and  its  credit  stood  at  the 
highest  possible   point.      Its  debt  for  water  and   gas   works,  market* 
and  public  improvements  was  now  about    five  miUionjB  sterling,  and 
probably  another  five  millions  would  be  added  for  the  great  Thirlm«« 
Water   Scheme.     No  Corporation  or  public  body  ought  U*  pay » 
than  4  per  cent,  for  its  debt,  or  any  portion  of  its  debt^       Wbe 
practice  was  violated,  it  was  an  indication  either  of  a  want  of  eonfl^ 
deuce  in  the  persons  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  town,  or 
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CoTporation  had  got  into  some  discredit.  With  the  exceptions  he  had 
sTAted,  he  coraroended  the  Paper  to  the  attention  of  the  Department, 
and  hoped  its  fliiggeetians  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  local 
anthorities  generally. 

Mr.  E,  Carltojj  Tdfnell  (London)  said  nothing  could  be  more 
iBtisfactory  than   the  remilta  achieved  under  the  management  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  when  first  established.     It  reduced  the  expenditure 
of  the  poor  rate  by  four  milliona  yearly,  and,  though  violently  opposed, 
was  now  acknowledged  to  have  proceeded  on  correct  principles.     Seven 
years  ago  an  enormoua  addition  of  duties  was  imposed  on  the  PcM>r  Law 
Board,  which  then  became  the  Loc^d   Government   Board.     By  thia 
change  a  dozen  diflfbrent  subjectH,  widely  varying  in  character,  were 
placed  under  the  super  vision  of  this  Board,  which  virtually  conHists  of 
one  man,  who  has  to  control  the  distribution  of  seven  miliiona  aterJ Lug 
of  poorarate,  and  the  education  of  82,000  children;  he  also  regulates 
the  area  of  sanitary  districts,  and  the  expense  of  works  of  sewerage  and 
water  supply,  and  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  members  of  local 
boards.     He  has  to  see  to  the  appointment  of  competent  analysts  for 
food  and  drugs,  and  has  lo  sanction   the  appointment  of  more  tlian  one 
hundred  officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  the  borrow- 
ing of  more  than  four  and  a-half  millions  sterling  by  sanitar^^  authorities. 
He  has  to  see  that  every   loan  advanced  by  the  Public  Loan  Com m leu 
nioners  is  properly  applied.     He  issues  orders  for  the  erection  of  gas 
and  water  works,  and  regulates  expenses  under  the  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  also  the  prc»ceeding8  relating  to  the  pollution  of  rivers,  the 
management  of  canal  boats,  the  treatment  of  hop- pickers,  the  vaccina^ 
tion  of  children,  nnd  he  believed  weveral  other  matters.     The  Board, 
which  manages  this  multiplicity  of  duties,  consists  theoretically  of  nine 
members,  but  ptractically  of  one — Mr.  Sclater-Booth — than  whom  ther^ 
could  be  no  better  man  for  the  situation,  but  who  could  not  possibly 
fulfil  all  the  dulies  he  is  supposed  to  perform,  if  he  hud  the  wisdom  of 
ten  Solomons,     Of  course   the   result  is,  that   the   business  is  really 
managed  by  subordinate  oflScitds,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  mostly 
unknown  to  the  public,  who  is  alone  responsible. 

The  Presiden^t  (ProfessoT  Bonamy  Price)  said  he  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  the  management  of  local  bonrds,  but  there  were  one  or  two  mutters 
mentioned  in  the  Paper  of  interest  and  importance,  of  which  he  had 
H>me  knowledge ;  and,  before  the  discusHion  closed,  he  desired  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  them.  The  writer  of  the  Paper  bad  spoken,  in 
strong  Terms,  of  the  conduct  of  the  officials  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  tohimseli'it  was  satisfactory  that  two  of  the  gentlemeoi  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  discuasion,  had  either  directly  or  by  implication 
repudiated  the  charge*  It  was  important  that  so  grave  a  complaint 
fthould  have  been  met  by  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  courtesy  and  not  the  imperative  dictum,  as  a  general  rule, 
of  these  Government  ofBcers,  With  regard  to  banking,  that  was  a 
question  wholly  distinct  from  ordinary  investments.  There  were  peculiar 
risks  in  banking;  the  risk,  for  instance,  of  being  suddenly  called  upon 
lo  pay  the  money  that  had  been  borrowed-  All  bankers  were  liable  to 
the  i^uestion  being  put  to  them,  *  How  have  you  been  dealing  with 
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your  tnoney  ?  Have  you  b<sen  Icndrng  it  to  reokleai  »nd  wild  traders, 
or  devoting  it  to  otlier  usee  ?  *  But  £or  the  ordinnry  inveetment  in  the 
luarket,  the  mortgage  on  land,  tlie  rate  of  interest  changed  but  iittl«, 
because  the  ownern  of  that  kind  of  property  avoided  gpeculation*  He.  ' 
very  much  agreed  with  the  second  speaker  in  the  opinion,  ihnt  leaving 
to  corporate  local  bodies  the  absolute  power  of  taxing  per  ;i>ut  | 

a  central  control,  was  a  proposition  of   politics  which    i  dly 

be  fiuatained.     There  was  sometimes  found  in  loc«d  bodi«  -    i     irt  ol| 
piB*iomite  feelings  that  might  require  a  strong  band  at  a  uiiLauce  to  i 
check  it.     The  tinaucial  administration  of  the  Manchester  Corporaiion 
he  had  always  understood  to  l>e  able,  trustworthy,  and  good  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  property  of  that  body  were  sold,  it  would  , 
realise  proportionately  a  larger  sum  than  the  property  of  any  other 
Corporation    in    the    country.      That   spoke   volumes  for    the  muiy- 
cipal    administration  of  the  city  of  Manchester.     With  reference  to 
Mr.    ChadwJck*8   limit  of   3   per    cent,    mteresi,    be   would   ask  him 
whether  he  believed  there  was  excess  o£  borrowing,  except  by  accidenlkl 
circumstances? 

Mr,  Chaowick,  M.P.^  said  he  did  not;  and,  therefore,  he  ihouglit 
Corporations  had  nothing  to  invest. 

The  President  :  Not  as  a  general  rule.     Perhaps  the  property  mi^ht 
be  sold,  and  some  extra  charge  relieved  for  a  time  ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  borrow  a  large  sum  to  invest.     He  thought  that 
was  out  of  the  question.     The  last  speaker  had  made  a  statenient,  wiih 
which  he  had  been  extremely  struck,  respecting  the  duties  of  ilie  Lik»1 
Govt^mment  Board  :  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  principle 
underlying  Mr.  Tufnell's  criticism  was  thoroughly  just.     To  place  a  « 
board  of  nine  ptrsons  nominally  under  the  management  of  only  one, , 
and  then  to  give  to  that   one  eight  diffexent  departments  to  be  re-  , 
sponsible  for,  was  a  piece  of  constitutionaJ  gove-rnment  that  no  inlelli* 
gent  despotism  would  bear.     The  business  was  necessarily  badly  do&e 
under  such  ■  circumstances.     The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  om  ' 
set  of  officers  for  one  board,  another  staff'  for  a  second  board,  and  so  m^  I 
was  a  sensible  suggestion.     He  underntood  Mr.  Tufnell  to  say  thattliel 
increased  number  of  subjects  given  to  the  Local  Government  Btmrd  by  ' 
recent  legislation  had  seriously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Depart- 
menu 

Mj.  Tufnell  believed  so.  Tlie  Department  had  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  subjects,  which  it  was  utterly  im^xjs&ible  that  tlie  Bourd  could 
have  a  competent  knowledge  of. 

TheCHAiiiMAN  :  And  that  want  of  knowledge  actually  led  to  mis. 
goveniinent,  and  to  misdirection  or  misadministration. 

Mr.  TcFNELL  :  They  ought  sometimes  to  be  control  led ,  and  iit  olhtr 
times  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  they  pleased ;  but  they  had  dooi 
WTong  occasionally  in  both  ways. 

Mr.  Bhydges  observed,  with  reference  to  a  former  remark  from 
Mr.  Tufnell,  that  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  some  of  the  o(h«f 
euhjects  mentioned,  were  cognate  to  the  Public  Health  Act ;  bat  th^ 
Cattle  Plague  Act  was  one  which,  he  believed,  came  witliiu  tht 
province  of  the  Privy  Council, 

ilr.  Tufnell  replied  that  an  expert  was  required  on  every  one  of 
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the   subjects  that  came   before   the   Board*     Mr.  Sdater- Booth,  the 
President,  practically  did  everything  at  present. 

Mr,  Chadwick,  M.P.,  thought  that  Mr.  Tufriell  had  taken  a  rather 
narrow  view  of  the  matter-  li'  Mr.  Tufiiell  found  fault  uith  the 
present  pjossition  of  the  Local  Government  Board  because,  in  addition 
to  the  poor  law  aSFnirs,  it  took  the  cognate  subjects  of  the  local  govern- 
ment and  management,  he  might  make  the  same  complaint  as  to  every 
dcpftitment  of  the  State — the  Board  of  Trade  for  iostance.  There 
were  more  than  twenty  defiartmenta  under  the  Board  of  Trade;  and 
it  appeared  singular  that  Government  should  put  a  man  at  the  head  oi 
the  Board  who  had  had  very  little  connection  with,  f>r  knowledge  of, 
trade  in  any  branch.  When  such  a  man  was  appointed  to  Buch  an 
office^  he  found  at  the  head  of  every  department  well-paid,  permanent, 
and  experienced  officials  ;  and  the  constHjuence  was,  that  we  were 
ruled  in  all  great  administrative  departments,  not  by  political  parties, 
as  many  pen^ns  erupposed,  but  by  experienced  and  permanent  alliciala. 
The  present  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  waa  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  men  for  the  office  ;  and  he  had  under  liim  ex[>erienced 
officers  to  advise  him  in  every  department. 

Mr.  F.  D.LoN<j£(CheIteuham,  Local  Government  Inspector)  remarked 
that  on  this  as  on  most  questions  there  waa  much  to  be  said  on  both 
fiidea.  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr. 
Goodier  in  his  Paper  ajipeared  tc*  attribute  to  inspectors  powers  wliich 
they  did  not  poi4ses«.  They  were  often  employed  to  adviae  and  recom- 
mend measures  to  local  authorities,  but  not  to  direct.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  an  HUthority  were  comfwient  and  knew  their  business,  they  knew 
how  to  deal  with  an  inspector  and  make  use  of  his  information  and 
aamstance*  It  vfiia  only  wejik  authorities  who  put  themselves  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  an  inspector  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  their 
proceedings.  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  establis!i  several  central  dejiart- 
menta,  each  with  a  strong  force  of  official  gentlemen,  all  of  them  making 
the  most  of  their  departioent.  Local  Bell-government  would  never 
thrive  under  such  an  arnmgement.  That  no  doubt  was  the  reason  why 
BO  many  branches  had  been  thrown  into  the  hainh  of  the  President  ol 
the  Local  Government  Board.  There  were  amongst  the  inspectors 
experts  who  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  j^articular  subjects 
all  over  the  country  ;  and  these  men  were  as  good  advisers  as  could 
poestbly  be  obtained.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  also  his 
advisers.  Neither  Mr.  Goschen^  who  formerly  occupied  that  office,  nor 
Jilr.  W,  H.  Smith,  who  uow  held  it,  were  supposed  to  know  much  about 
shipbuilding,  but  they  were  both  perfectly  able  to  ibrm  a  judgment 
upon  the  advice  of  experts  as  to  the  kind  of  vessel  which  should  be  con- 
itedfor  the  navy.  The  permanent  officials,  who  held  high  posts  in  each 
department,  and  who  were  authorised  to  act  for  the  def>artment,  were 
the  la.'?t  persons  in  the  world  to  act  with  caprice.  He  wished  the  author 
had  said  more  about  the  principles  of  borrowing  powern  than  the  Paper 
'contained.  The  point  which  Mr,  Goodier  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind  was 
hetber  local  boards  should  be  empowered  to  act  altogether  by  them- 
«elvea,  or  whether  their  proceedings  should  be  subject  to  Government 
control.  If  Government  control  had  been  exercised  to  any  great  extent,  in 
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restraining  the  action  a£  local  boards  in  carrying  out  tmproTementa^  1 
there  would  be  some  case  to  be  nrnde  out  on  that  ground.     Thtins  wai, 
however,  another  danger — viz.,  tbitt  the  local  authorities  xntght  be  led  lo 
truat  too  much  to  the  Government  inquiry,  for  proof  of  the  roerita  of  a  J 
meadure   iwhich    they   had    previously   decided    upon    witiiout   much  I 
consideration. 


DErRESSION   OP   TRADeJ 

nil  fit  arc  the  Causes  of  the  present  Depressed  and   Siaffn 
Condition  of  Industrial  Entt^rprisf^  and  what  are  the  AfV^ 
remedies:^     By  David  Chadwick,  M.P. 

IN  accortlance  with  the  request  of  the  Council,  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  this  section  some  fact«  and  opintoas 
upon  the  important  question  they  have  appoint^xl  for  our 
consideration.  It  would  be  very  easy  in  a  general  wslj  to 
answer  the  fii*st  part  of  the  inquiry — as  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  depressed  state  of  trade — by  simply  replying  *iw«fr-) 
production.^  If  that  be  the  true  general  answer,  it  may  be 
interesstiog  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  over- 
production in  so  many  trades-  The  staple  trades  of  cxjttOEf  | 
coal,  iron,  ancl  Bteel  may  he  taken  as  fair  ejcamples. 

Before  considering  the  special  circumstances  of  each  of  j 
these  trades,  I  propose  tu  take  a  glance  at  the  general  poBition 
of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  trade  of  the  nation  as  dis- 
clo^^ed  by  the  public  and  official  statistics.  The  public  revenue 
and  expenditure  at  intervals  of  five  years  since  1863  has  been 
in  gross  figures  as  follows  i —  ^| 


Year  entltog 
March  31 

Ti>tal  Heceiptj 

Tot«l  Expend  ituro 
(cxcUiditif^  Fortiflcn- 
tions  and  Biuraelu) 

Proportion  of 

Pfiynients  prr  tiead 

of  PopuUiion  10 

United  KtagdoDi 

1863 

1868 
1873 

1878 

£ 
70,603,000 
69,600,000 
76,608,000 
79J63,000 

£ 
69,302,000 
71,236,000       , 
70,714,000 
82,-103,000 

2     8     2 
2     G     6 
2     4     5 
2     9a 

The  direct  and  indirect  local  taxes  were — in  1873-74 
29,247,000/.,  or  18x.  3^.  per  head,  and  in  1878  may  be  taken 
at  about  20s.  per  head.  The  national  and  local  taxation 
together  may  therefore  be  taken  in  187"?  at  3^  9*,  per  head  of 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  actual  inoret^ 
of  expenditure  in  the  fifteen  years  was  over  13  milUons  sierUog* 
'  See  TruHwctians,  1877.  p,  6.>a. 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  as  follows : — 


Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

British  Produce 

Foreign 

and  Colonial 

Produce 

1868 
1868 
1873 

1877 

£ 
248,919,000 
294,693,000 
371,287,000 
394,419,000 

£ 
146,602,000 
179,677,000 
255,164,000 
198,893,000 

£ 
50,800,000 
48,100,000 
55,840,000 
53,453,000 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  of  145^  millions 
sterling  in  the  fifteen  years,  an  increase  in  the  exports  of 
British  produce  in  ten  years  from  1863  to  1873  of  108J  millions 
sterling^  and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  British  produce  in 
the  four  years  from  1873  to  1877  of  56^  millions  sterlings 
whilst  in  the  same  four  years  the  yalne  of  imports  has  increased 
no  less  than  23  millions  sterling.  Although  the  exports  have 
decreased  during  the  last  few  years,  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  proved  by  the  considerable  annual  increase  in  the  value  of 
imports. 

The  general  wealth  of  the  country  is  shown  by  the  increase 
in  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  for 
Income  Tax,  which  were  as  follows : — 


Year 

Total 

Schedule  D 

1862 
1868 
1873 
1876 

£ 
351,745,000 
430,368,000 
513,807,000 
579,297,000 

£ 

124,842,000 
171,848,000 
228,870,000 
271,865,000 

being  a  total  increase  of  227^  millions  sterling  per  annum,  in 
15  years,  of  which  147  millions  is  from  Schedule  D,  for  trade 
profits.  ^ 

But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  above  10  per  cent,  of  this 
increase,  especially  in  regard  to  Schedule  D,  is  due  to  greater 
vigilance  and  correctness  in  recent  years  in  assessing  the  Tax 
as  compared  with  the  lax  and  incorrect  returns  of  former  years, 
and  not  to  any  actual  increase  of  profits. 

I  place  the  actual  increased  annual  value  of  property  and 
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profits  in  the  15  years  at  about  200  millions  sterling,  sar  from 
trade  profits  (Schedule  D)  130  millions,  and  from  all  other 
sources  70  millioDs. 

I  estimate  the  capitalised  yalue  of  the  trade  profits  at  10 
years'  purclia^ie,  or  1,300  millions,  and  of  the  other  profits  at 
20  years'  purchase,  or  1,400  millions;  making  a  total  of  2,700 
millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  180  millions  per  annum, 

Mr.  Giffen,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ha«  estimated  tliat  the  capital  value  of  the  incomes  from 
all  sources,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  wages,  pic- 
tures, and  foreign  investments,  &c.,  was  in 

1 8f)5     .     6,100  iniiliona,  or  204^.  per  bead  of  population 
1875     -     8,500       „  260/,        „  „ 

showing  an  increase  of  2,400  millions,  or  56L  per  head  of 
population,  or  240  millions  increase  per  annum.  He  says  that 
in  10  years  ending  1865,  property  increased  30  per  cent.,  and 
in  10  years  ending  1875,  property  increased  44  per  cent.  He 
estimates  the  increase  in  tlie  capital  value  of  property  at  from 
3  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  whilst  the  increase  in  the  popu* 
lation  has  been  only  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  method  which  Mr.  GiffeQ  hm 
adopted  in  capitalising  the  increased  value  of  profits  in  trading 
concerns  at  15  years'  purchase,  as  I  believe  10  years' 
purchase  rather  full  value,  and  I  fear  he  has  over-estimated 
the  capitalised  value  of  other  items ;  but  his  estimates  with 
these  exceptions  may  be  considered  substantially  correct* 
although  I  prefer  my  own  estimate  of  180  millions  per  aimum 
increased  value,  to  his  estimate,  which  includes  othei*  items,  of 
240  millions  per  annum. 

Coal  and  Iron, — 1  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  increase 
in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  values  during  the 
past  ten  years,  which  may  be  stated  shortly  aa  follows : — 


Goal  a]i4  Ixan 

1868 

1870 

1872 

1875 

1877 

Coals.  .  .  tonfl 

103,141,000 

110.431,000 

123,497.000 

133,344,000 

134.fllO,OW 

E«tinintedyalne 

lit    pIncD    of 

produuiUon   , 

£25J85,OO0 

£27,607,000 

£40,31 1,000  i£46,fl70.000 

£47,tU.OO0 

Pig  Iroo  ,  lona 

4.970.000 

5,903,000 

6»741,000 

6,55dp000 

e.dos^ooQ 

E»timiitte(l  value 

at    pljve«    of 

pixtductioQ  . 

£12.381,000 

/U,»08,000 

£18,540,000 

£16,062.000 

£16,19I,00U 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  for  maDufacturiBg  pur- 
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poseSj  principallj  for  iron-making,  is  shown  bj  the  following 
statement.  The  coal-owners  could  not  increase  their  output 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  meet  the  orders^  and  they  conse- 
quently advanced  the  price  at  the  renewal  of  every  contract 
from  1871  to  1873. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  TON. 

Coal 

1870 

1872 

1878 

1877 

Newcastle  Wallaend . 
Welsh  Coal      . 

£     s,     d. 
0  16     3 
0  12     6 

£     8.      d. 

13     0 
1  10     0 

£    s.      d, 
1  10     9 
1  12     6 

£    s.     d. 
0  16     7 
0     9     0 

The  price  of  iron  advanced  in  the  same  period  as  follows  : 
AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  TON. 


Iron 

1870 

1872 

1873 

1877 

Middlesbro'  Pig 
„          Bars 
Welsh  Pig 
Scotch  Pig 
South  Staffordshire  Pig 

£    s,     d. 
2     9     6 
6  10     0 
4     0     0 

2  14    0 

3  0     0 

£    s,     d, 

5  4     6 
13  12     6 

6  12     0 
5     1  10 
5     6     3 

£   *.     d. 

5  15     0 
15     0     0 

6  10     6 
5  17     3 
5  15     0 

£    s.    d. 

2  5     6 
5  15     0 

3  17     6 
2  14     4 
2     8     9 

Bar  iron  advanced  from  6/.  10^.  in  1870,  to  15/.  in  1873, 
and  in  October,  1878,  is  down  to  5L  108. ;  and  Cleveland  pig 
iron,  which  in  1873  was  selling  at  51.  158.,  is  now  sold  at 
1/.  17*. 

Other  descriptions  of  iron,  as  well  as  steel  and  other 
metals,  and  nearly  every  other  production  have  advanced  and 
fallen  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Wood  has  shown  that  South  Staffordshire 
common  pig  reached  6/.  in  1845,  fell  to  21.  58.  in  1852,  rose  to 
6L  105.  in  1872,  and  in  October,  1878,  is  2/.,  the  lowest  price 
for  40  years. 

Coal  in  quantity  increased  in  four  years — 1868  to  1872 — 
from  103  to  123  million  tons ;  and  in  value  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
from  25 J  to  46^  millions  sterling.  In  5  years,  to  1877,  the 
quantity  increased  to  134  million  tons,  but  the  value  at  the  pit 
was  onlv  47-jV  millions  sterling.  Iron  in  quantity  increased  in 
4  years— 1868  to  1872— from  4,970,000  tons  to  6,740,000 
tons,  and  in  value  from  12^  millions  sterling  to  18^  millions 
sterling.     But  in  the  5  years  to  1877,  the  quantity  decreased 
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to  6,608,000  tons,  and  the  value  to  16^  millions  sterling,  or  i 
reduction  in  value  of  2^  niillions  Bterling. 

The  increase  in  colliers*  and  ironworkers'  wages  advaiiced 
with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  and  iron  and,  takiiig 
South  Wales  as  an  example,  may  be  thus  stated : — 


AVEEAQE  WAGES  PER  WEEK. 


CoaI  and  Iron  Wages 

1872 

1873 

1878 

Coal  Getters 
Iron  Fuddlers      . 
Livbourers  . 

£    #.     d. 

1  15     0 

2  0    7 
0  18    0 

£    9.     d, 

2  8     6 

3  5     1 

1     0     6 

£   3,    d, 
2     2     0 
1  15     0 
0  15     3 

In  regard  to  the  profits  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades^  Mr.  H. 
D.  Pochin  recently  stated  the  earninga  of  a  large  concern  in 
those  trades,  having  a  large  capital  engaged  therein,  ta  be  as 

follows : — 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

Total 


4  per  cent. 
6       „ 


20  per  cent^Gf  per  cent,  per 


I 


years 
annum. 


years  116  per 
anxmm. 


cent. =29  per  cent. 


years  Id  per  cent. =4^  per  cent^  per 

annum. 


149  per  cent,  in  10  year8=14T'^  per  cent  per  annum. 

Taking  the  above  as  an  actual  return  in  a  very  good  con- 
cern, it  shows  an  average  of  earnings  of  nearly  15  per  cent 
per  annum,  of  which  5  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  interest  of 
money,  and  nearly  10  per  cent,  as  annual  average  profits.  The 
great  present  depression  in  these  trades  is  shown  by  the  la«t 
year's  working  showing  no  profits,  and  perhaps  a  considerable 
loss. 

This  statement  is  interesting  as  a  good  illustration  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  profits  of  a  great  staple  industry 
where  skill  and  experience  are  combined  with  ample  capital 

The  high  prices  of  1872-73  stimulated  coal-owners  and 
iron-masters  to  increase  their  pita,  blast-furnaces,  and  rolling* 
mills,  and  hence  the  production  soon  overtook  the  demand,  and 
prices  have  been  continually  declining  from  1874  to  the  pre* 
sent  time.     When  a  large  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in 
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opening  out  a  new  colliery,  and  the  harvest  of  coal  has  been 
reached,  it  remains  in  permanent  competition  and  must  be 
worked  although  it  may  oe  necessary  to  reduce  wages  and  all 
other  expenses,  and  work  the  pits  at  an  absolute  loss,  if  such 
loss  is  in  any  degree  less  than  would  be  caused  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  pits,  with  the  inevitable  charges  of  pumping  and  keeping 
the  machinery  in  order,  and  the  further  fixed  charges  of 
minimum  rent  or  royalty,  and  interest  on  capital.  Many  of 
the  old  coal-pits  and  iron-works  cannot  compete  with  the  new 
pits  fitted  with  all  the  modem  improvements;  and  such  old 
pits,  blast-furnaces,  and  rolling-mills  must  inevitablv  cease  to 
be  worked,  till  the  demand  shdl  a^ain  be  equal  to  the  supply, 
when  remunerative  profits,  and  their  inevitable  accompaniment, 
higher  wages,  will  again  prevaiL 

Cotton. — The  prosperity  of  1871  and  1872  had  upon  the 
cotton  trade  a  very  similar  effect  to  that  which  has  been  shown 
to  have  been  produced  in  the  case  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
oflBcial  returns  show  the  total  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported 
exclusive  of  that  exported  to  be  as  follows : — 


1868 

1,006  million  lbs. 

1871 

.         1,416      „        „ 

1877 

.        1,185      „        „ 

showing  an  increase  of  4 10, 000,000  lbs.  in  the  four  years  1868 
to  1871,  and  a  decrease  of  231,000,000  lbs.  in  the  six  years  to 
1877. 

Mr.  Joseph  Spencer,  of  Manchester,  has  furnished  me  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  prin- 
cipal descriptions  of  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  from  1870  to  1878. 


Y«iu 

CtrtTOW, 

Yaex, 

(hjsem. 

Mid,    Qrleaoii. 

as  TiriaU 

40i,  Weft 

Beet  0/8 

Mum. 

mnm. 

MUEO. 

Mima. 

Mum. 

MllUB, 

Mlxun, 

d. 

i. 

d. 

d 

d. 

d. 

d.  ' 

d. 

isro 

n\% 

8 

164 

16; 

16} 

m 

16| 
l4 

12J 

18-7 

\hh 

1B71 

la" 

12^ 

17-7 

Wl 

1872 

Uf 

H 

15i 

12 

18*8 

17  2 

\%7Z 

10, 

»A 

15 

iH 

\t 

176 

16  5 

1874 

^w 

7f 

I3ir 

12 

lU 

11  E 

8 

16-5 

157 

1875 

a-r 

7A 

13 

12 

12 

160 

16  2 

1S76 

ft^ 

6t'« 

VI 

9 

Hi 

l&i 

13-0 

1877 

7 

8 

12 

9 

11 

^l 

140 

12-2 

1S78 

m 

H 

lOi 

0 

n 

% 

13^ 

122 
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From  this  return  it  will  be  seen  tbat  cotton  was 
lljd  per  Ik  in  1872»aiid  about  6J<A  in  1878. 
Twist  \?v\iL  per  Jb,  in  1872  and  11)^^/.      „ 
Welll5jd      „       „      „      „       9K 
Cloth  18|c/.      „       „      „ 
The  causes  of  the  present  depression  in  the  cotton  trad 
were  much  discussed  during^  the  recent  strike  for  nine  weeks  at 
Blackburn,  when   about  30,000  operatives  were  thrown  out  of^ 
enipKijment,  and  about  200,000/,  lost  in  wages  alone. 

The  masters  said  they  were  working  at  a  great  loss,  their 
warehouses  were  filled  with  goods  for  which  no  market  could  be 
found,  and  they  demanded  a  reduction  in  wages  of  10  per  cent,  or 
would  close  their  mills.    The  operatives  in  reply  acknowledged 
the  bad  trade  and  over-production,  and  offered  to  agree  to  the 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  if  the  masters  would  reduce  production 
by  reducing  the  time  of  running  the  mills  from  6  to  4  days  per 
week.   The  masters  replied  that  nothing  but  cheapening  produc- 
tion would  increase  trade,  stimulate  consumption^  and  meet  for- 
eign competition ;  and  that  after  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  thev 
would  still,  at  present  prices,  scarcely  work  without  loss.  They 
could  with  10  percent  reduction  just  clear  themselves  without 
profit,  but  if  they  worked  short  time — say  4  days  instead  of  6,  or 
a  stoppage  of  one-third — they  incurred  heavy  losses  by  stopping 
the  engines  and  machinery,  tn  interest  on  capital  (in  many 
cases  borrowed)  and  in  rent,  taxes,  and  other  fixed  expenses 
which  did  not  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  short  time  worked. 
The  fixed  charges  on  a  mill  of  30,000  spindles  and  500 
looms  have  been  estiuiated  at  5,000/.  a  year, or  about  15  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested.     The  loss  to  the  master  by  stopping  2 
days  in  a  week  would  be  greater  than  the  gain  by  the  reduction 
of  10  per  cent,  in  wages.     The  workmen,  tiierefore,  by  working 
short  time  would  incur  the   double   loss  by  reduced  rate   of 
wages  Zs.  and  by  short  time  9*.,  or  12^.  per  week,  being  40 
per  cent,  or  30."?.,  instead  of  only  10  per  cent,  required  by  the 
masters*     The  retluction  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to   cotton 
operatives  since  1872  has  been  from  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 
In  a  time  of  great  depression  the  old  mills  and  the  old 
machinery  cannot  compete,  and  they  will  be  gradually  and 
surely  left  behind,  and  must  be,  however  reluctantly,  aban- 
doned.    In    bnd    times  it   is    only    those    masters   who   have 
husbanded  their  resources  in  good  years  that  can  find  capital 
to  pay  for  wages  and  materials,  and  store  stocks,  and  work 
their  mills  without  profit  or  interest. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  the  inflation  of  1872-73  may  be  decided 
from  the  statements  and  facts  I  have  referred  to  and  may  be 
generally  stated  as  follows :— 


I 
I 
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^B  1.  The  increased  home  and  foreign  demand  for  English 
H^roducts  arising  from  the  ordinary  increase  of  population  and 
^froni  the  good  crops  generally,  at  home  and  abroad, 

E2.  The  extraordinary  stimulus  given  to  the  foreign  and 
olonial  trade  by  the  large  amount  of  foreign  and  other 
)an9. 
3.  The  improvements  in  the  manafacture  of  iron  and 
tee]^  and  the  abundance  of  capital  available  for  home  and 
weign  and  colonial  railways  and  other  works. 
4.  The  demand  for  coal,  and  especially  for  iron-raaking, 
overtook  the  supply,  and  the  increased  price  for  coal  was  at 
once  extended  to  iron  and  steel,  and  affected  cotton  and  other 

(manufactures. 
5.  The  profits  of  every  trade,  and  the  rate  of  wages  in 
every  occupation  for  18  months  received  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vance, folkjwing,  and  in  some  cases  exceeding,  the  advance  in 
coal,  and  varying  from  50  to  150  per  cent 

6.    The   introduction  of  a  large  amount   of  capital  into 
I  trading  concerns  by  the  facilities   afforded  for  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  stock  companies,  and  by  the  system  adopted  at 
'  Oldham  and  other  places  of  buihiing  and  working  mills  by 
borrowing  the  greater  portion  of  the  capital  on  loan* 

The  vaults  of  the  depression  in  trade  which  ensued  after 
[1873,  and  which  has  increased  yearly  till  the  present  cona- 
parative  paralysis  of  1878,  may  be  stated  as  follows :^ — 

1.  The  three  bad  harvests,  which  Mr.  Caird  estimates  have 
.eatised  a  loss  of  87^  millions  sterling. 

2.  Famine  in  India  and  China,  and  the  fall  in  prices,  and 
[consequent  unprofitable  general  trade  with  those  countries. 

3.  Foreign  competition,  especially  by  the  United  States, 
and    the   heavy  protective    duties    that   country   has  put  on 

I  cot  ton,  silk,  and  woollen  goods,  and  on  iron,  steel,  and  other 
Manufactures. 
I  4.  The  almost  absolute  loss  of  the  demand  by  the  United 
States  for  all  the  commoner  descriptions  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  carpets,  and  silks,  and  the  entire  loss  of  the  American 
trade  for  railway  rails  and  appliances,  and  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  common  descriptions  of  steel. 

5.  The  diminished  demand  by  India  for  English  cotton, 
cloth,  and  yarn,  and  for  woollen  and  jute  goods  by  the  erection 
of  mills  in  India. 

6.  The  opening  out  of  a  large  number  of  new  coal-pits ; 
the  erection  of  new  and  the  extension  of  old  iron-works ;  the 

L competition  of  new   cotton  and  other  mills,  mainly   by  joint 
[fttoek  and  co-operative  companies  in  Oldham  and  other  towns, 
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7.  The  fear  arising  from  the  possibility  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  involving  England  and  other  European 
countries, 

8,  The  yearly  increasing  expenditure  by  the  Government, 
and  of  the  people  generally,  in  luxuries. 

9.  The  large  amounts  unsafely  and  unprofitably  expended 
in  foreign  loans  and  in  joint  stock  companies,  and  the  undtie 
facilities  afforded  by  banks  to  large  mercantile  firms, 

10,  The  recurrence  of  that  decennial  cycle  of  bad  trade, 
which  Professor  Jevons  states  has  gone  on  for  150  years. 

Mr.  Newroarch,  F^R.S.,  in  a  recent  paper  at  the  Statistical 
Societyj  gives  his  view  of  the  causes  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  distress  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  tuiir  ond 
a  half  years  in  the  following  words : — 

*  1.  The   firsjt   and  the   most  powerful  of   these  causes  was   the 
Franco-Gennan  War  (August,  1870-April,  1871 )» the  payment  ol  the 
indemnity  of  220  millions  sterling  by  France  to  Germany,  and  the 
entrance  of  Austria,  Hungaiy  and  Italy  upon  a  newer,  freer  and  more 
enterprising  national  life.     The  suspenaion  for  a  year  of  a  large  part 
of  l]ie  induatria!  production  of  the  belligerent  countries  brought  them 
incjpetuouBly  into  the  markets  of  the  world- — and  especially  into  the 
EnglJBh   market — aa  soon  as  i>eace  was  assured  ;  creating  a  demand 
greatly  beyond  the  ciipacity  of  the  then  existing  means  of  supply  arail 
able  at  the  moment.     Hence  arose  tlie  impetuosity  with   which  in  \ 
1871-72  demand  urged  on  production,  especially  in  the  infttrumental  \ 
articles  of  coal  and  iron. 

^2.  The  mania  in  the  United  States  for  building  railways  (186S- 
73),  and  the  consequent  large  tmnsfers  of  native  and  foreign  capital 
from  floating  securities  into  fixed  investments,  operated  in  the  same 
way,  and  in  the  aame  direction,  as  the  demand  from  the  war  r^oos 
in  Central  Europe ;  and  in  the  United  States  was  aggravated  by  a  bad 
paper  currency,  by  bad  protectionist  laws,  and  hy  abuses  of  the  mort 
flagrant  and  scandalous  kind  in  the  administration  of  the  entire  ndtwsy 
system.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  both  in  North  Americs 
and  Central  Europe,  the  prevalence  of  d evastating  wars  since  liJtJO  hu 
destroyed  and  prevented  the  iisiial  acctimulatioDB  of  capital  arising 
from  successful  enterprise  and  frugality,  and  from  the  increaae  of  skill 
and  diligence  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

*d.  During  the  same  penod  (1868-73),  RuFsia  strained  all  lis 
resources  and  all  its  credit  in  pursuit  of  a  similar  policy  of  railway, 
road,  and  navigalion  extension, 

*  4.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  the  end  of  1869  created,  I 
during  1870-78,  an  argent  demand  for  a  large  fleet  of  steam  Tesself 
adapted  to  the  new  Indian  route;  and  what  is  more,  so  altered  aod 
affected  many  of  the  ejciMting  modes  and  channels  of  business,  as  to 
create  mischief  and  confusion  among  the  parties  engaged  in  theou 
These  disarrangements  of  former  channels  and  methods  of  oomineitt 
have  been  greatly  intensified  by  the  completion  sinoe  1868  of  lsl#> 
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graphic  Bjstems  between  all  parte  of  the  world,  not  excluding  China, 
Au5tnJia^  and  both  ddes  of  South  America. 

*  5,  The  rapid  ris^e  of  prices  and  wages  (187 1-73)  threw  large  systems 
of  production  entirely  off  their  balance.  More  expenditure  and  less  work 
took  the  pliice  of  frugality  and  diligence,  and  the  acquirement  of  riche« 
aeeroed  to  have  become  all  at  once  ao  easy  that  the  old  virtues  of  dili- 
gence, skill,  and  paHence  could  be  laid  a^ide  both  by  men  and  masters, 

*  G.  During  die  three  excited  or  jjrosperity  years,  1871-73,  there 
1       was  a  rapid  rise  in  this  country  and  over  Central  Europe  and  North 

America   in    the   cost   of  production^  occasioned  by  the  leas  amoiuit 

iof  work  given  by  the  operative  cla&ses  for  augmented  wages ;  by  the 
shortened  hours  of  labour  and  the  consequent  diminished  produc- 
liveness  of  all  fixed  machinery  and  plant,  and  by  the  adoption  o£  new 
laws  for  regulating  and  in  effect  for  lessening  labour,  as,  fur  example^ 
the  Mines  and  Workshops  Ktguljition  Acta  in  this  country*  For  three 
ye&ra,  1871-73,  the  industrial  world  went  on  holiday,  less  and  worse 
work  was  given  for  higher  and  higher  wages;  and  then  in  every 
country  there  came  a  collapse,  because  the  laws  of  nature  could  be  no 
longer  violated  by  a  wholesale  and  consentaneous  neglect  of  diligence, 
frugality,  and  inteliigent  labour  zealously  applied. 

*  7.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  has  been,  since  1873,  three  years 
most  unfavourable  to  almost  all  the  classes  engaged  in  the  greatest  of 
all  our  domestic    industries — agriculture.     Grain,  root,  and  hay  crops 

l^^luiye  been  bad.     Cattle  disease  has  not  only  prevented  profits,  but  han 

^■destroyed  very  large  amoutita  of  capital ;  and  the  result  is  a  degree  of 

j^K^istresb  throughout  alJ    the  farming   interest   greater  than   has  been 

known  for  a  long  period.     As  a  consequence  of  these  calamities,  the 

» price  of  bread  and  potatoes  to  the  worklog  classes  has  been,  during 
1873-77,  not  leas  than  12  or  14  per  cent,  (that  is,  say  Bs.  in  every  2()s. 
iai*  expenditure  in  these  articles)  higher  than  during  18G9-71,  and 
remembering  tliat  it  is  the  extra  shilling  set  free  by  the  lower  cost  of 
weekly  living,  which  diffused  among  2b  millions  of  persons,  constitutes 
tlie  effective  demand  for  the  great  bulk  of  manufactured  articles,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the  distress  in  the 
industrial  towns  and  districts. 

*8,  Since  the  early  part  of  1876,  the  entire  commerce  of  the  world 
YokB  been  and  is  held  in  suspense  by  apprehensions  excited  by  the 
political  events  of  the  war  in  South-eastern  Europe ;  and  the  dilH- 
cullies  still  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  defeat  of  Turkey;  and  to  this 
special  cause  of  disturbed  industry  miist  be  added  the  famine  of  1877 
in  a  large  part  of  India/ 


^ 


The  remedies  for  the  gradual  removal  of  the  present  de- 
pression are,  I  venture  to  submit,  the  followiog  : — 

L  Greater  ecoDoray  in  national  and    local    expenditure; 
ater  economy  in  the  use  of  luxuries  and  in    the  general 
of  living  ;  and  a  great  reduction  in  the  enormoua  expendi- 
ture— estimated  at  155  millions  sterling  per  annum — in  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

p  p  a 
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2.  The  reduction  generally  of  the  cost  of  production,  by 
the  use  of  improved  machinery  and  appliances,  and  by  further  H 
economies  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials :    and  by   the  H 
stopping  of  the  un^vise  proclivity  for  extending  old  or  erecting 
new  works. 

3.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  to  the  freedom  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  India  and  with  our  own  colonies,  and  ub  far^H 
as  possible,  by  commercial  treaties  or  otherwise,  with  all  foreign  ^^ 
countries. 

4.  The  security  of  peace,  as  far  as  practicable,  wit' 
the  world ;  the  speedy  removal  of  the  commercial  excitement 
and  fear  caused  by  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the   countries] 
aflected  by  the  recent  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey;  and 
speedy  peaceful  and  permanent  settlement,  if  possible,  of  the 
differences  existing  between  India  and  Afghanistan, 

5*  The  natural  and  gradual  action  of  time  aa  in  all 
vious   cycles   of    bad   trade,   and  by  cheapness  and   qualitji 
.securing   our   due   share    in    providing   the   implements   and 
clothing  for  the   annual   estimated  increase  of  1  per  cent,,  or 
ten  millions  in  the  population  of  the  world. 

6.  The  stoppage  or  insolvency  of  old,  Tveak,  inefficient,  or 
badly  managed  concerns,  and  the  operation  of  Darwin*g  rigid, - 
but  apparently  inevitable  law,  ^  the  survival  of  the  fitteat/ 

7.  The  amendment  of  the  law  of  joint  stock  compameil 
by  placing  ^ireater  restrictions,  and  providing  for  full  publicity-' 
on  their  estiibUshnieut,  and  preventing  their  beginning  businesi 
unless  the  full  amount,  or  at  least  three-fourths,  of  the  total 
authorised  capital  is  subscribed,  and  by  the  compulsory  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Government,  or  other  professional  auditor,  for  all  joint 
stock  banks  and  other  companies,  and  corporations,  and  for 
building  sorieties  and  trustees,  receiving  or  having  the  con- 
trol of  money  subscribed  by  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  state 
very  briefly  my  own  views  as  to  tlie  causes  of  the  inflation  of 
1872  and  1873,  and  of  the  titprfssian  In  trade  which  imme- 
diately resulted,  and  wliich  has  increased  and  inten>«itied  up  to 
the  present  time  ;  and  I  have  freely  set  forth  the  remrtiki 
which  I  consider  practicable,  and  should  be  aimed  at  in  our 
endeavours  to  secure  a  revival  of  commercial  prosperity,  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  include  in  this  paper  anv 
returns  of  pauperism  or  savings  banks  deposits  aa  the  van- 
ation,  until  very  recently,  has  been  inconsiderable^  la 
endeavouring  to  deal  with  so  large  a  subject  in  a  donott 
Paper,  1  hn\e  purposely  avoided  entering  into  many  branebea 
ol  the   subject,  as  I  prefer,  in   case   of  need,   to   meet  any 
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objections  or  give  further  illustrations  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion ;  but  as  some  further  elucidation  of  the  inquiry,  I 
append  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  the 
subject  recently  by  some  well-known  authorities  and  by  prac- 
tical coal-owners,  iron-masters,  manufacturers,  and  merchants. 

Mr<  John  Morlet,  Mr.  Llotd  Jones,  Mr.  Magdonald,  M.P.,  and 
others  representing  the  views  of  trades  unions,  have  recommended  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  as  referred  to  in  my  remarks  on 
the  recent  Blackburn  strike,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  MuNDELLA,  M.P.,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  on  the  increased 
efficiency  and  greater  energy  of  labour  that  we  must  rely,  rather  than 
on  low-priced  labour,  to  sustain  the  industrial  conflict  with  other 
nations. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  attributes  the  present  depression  of  trade  to 
the  large  importation  of  food  from  foreign  coimtries  which  did  not  take 
our  manufactures  in  exchange,  and  as  a  remedy  he  suggests  the 
establishment  of  new  Colonies  which  would  form  new  markets  in  which 
to  dispose  of  our  manufactures  in  return  for  the  food  which  they  would 
produce. 

Mr.  H.  D.  PocHiN  believes  the  inflation  of  1872-73  was  caused 
by  the  demands  of  manufacturers  for  5  or  at  most  10  per  cent,  more 
coal  than  could  be  supplied.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  remedy 
of  limiting  the  production.  Our  real  object  ought  to  be  to  produce 
as  much  as  possible,  instead  of  the  idea  which  dominated  in  English 
workshops  that  they  should  all  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  The  more 
the  working  men  produced  by  their  labour,  the  more  they  would  have 
to  consume  and  enjoy. 

Mr.  Charles  Markham  considers  the  present  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion in  the  iron  and  coal  trades  to  be  due  to  the  establishment  of  so 
many  joint  stock  iron  and  coal  companies,  and  to  the  diminished 
hours  of  laboiur,  and  our  only  hope  of  prosperity  is  by  increasing  thrift 
and  industry,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

A  large  Coal-owner  and  Engineer  attributes  a  loss  of  Sd.  per  ton 
on  coal  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Act ;  and  the  bad 
trade  in  iron  to  the  competition  of  Belgium,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  works  since  1872.  He  believes  with  a  very  slight  improvement 
in  the  iron  trade  the  coal  trade  would  considerably  improve. 

A  large  Steel  Manufacturer  at  Sheffield  says  that  the  depression  in 
that  trade  has  been  very  great  since  1873.  Their  own  sales  have  been 
40  per  cent,  less,  and  prices  are  reduced  20  per  cent,  while  the  rate 
of  wages  has  been  maintained  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  in  1872.  He 
attributes  the  depression  in  the  steel  trade  to  the  prohibitory  import 
duties  on  steel  in  the  United  States  and  to  the  increase  in  steel 
works. 

Mr.  Frank  Hibbert  attributes  the  depression  in  the  cotton  trade  to 
over-production,  caused  by  new  cotton-mills  erected  by  joint  stock 
companies,  and  he  says  that  in  Oldham  alone  2^  million  spindles  have 
been  added  to  the  producing-power  of  cotton  spinning  in  the  last  ten 
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yearm.     He  believes  the  remedjr  to  lie  in  stimulnttng  the  denumd  hj 
reducing  cost  of  raanufacture,  and  not  in  working  short  time. 

Mr.  Thomas  Beggs  and  Mr,  William  IIottle,  in  Papers  read  by  them 
before  this  eectirjn  kist  yQHiCy  were  o£  opinion  that  a  practical  remedv 
w«s  the  saving  of  rhe  great  wealth  wasted  in  the  inanufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating drinlift,  and  the  losa  and  demoralisation  caused  by  its  consump-J 
tion-  The  diversion  of  this  wasted  wealth  to  articlen  of  utility  wonM  i 
create  a  demand  more  than  the  productive  power  of  the  world  eotUd 
supply.  . 

Mr,  Ernt,»t  8eyp,  a  well-known  writer  on  monetary  questions,  if  of  j 
opinion  that  the  depression  of  trade  in  England  is  entirely  due  to  tbe^ 
demonetisation  of  stiver. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P,,  gays :  Too  much  is  often  made  of  what 
is  cfdled  depreawion  of  trade;  the  general  prosperity  wae  not  substantialiy 
impaired,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  country  as  a  whole  was  not  in 
1878  sounder  than  it  was  in  1873^ 
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Sir  Antonio  Brady  (London)  described  the  Paper  as  a  valujibfl 
contribution  to  the  statistics  of  the  country,  and  an  argument  for  tli< 
general  principle  of  free  trade^  which  had  led   to  such  glorious  reaiiltaj 
It  was,  he  said,  periectly  clear  that,  unh  ss  we  continued  this  cotiTBe  of 
free  trade,  we  could  not  supply  our  people  with  food.     Unless  wecouldl 
manufacture  goods  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  undersell   other  nations  J 
BO  as  to  buy  food  from  thoae  whose  supply  was  much  greater  than  oar 
own,  there  would  be  no  means  of  feeding  our  jieople;  and  that  con- 
dition  of  things  would  ensue  in  this  country  if  our  oommeroe  were 
impaired  by  any  of  the  causes  referred  t«  by  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson  (Manchester)  was  much   struck  nith  th« 
order  in  wiuch  Mr,  Chadwick  had  placf^d  th©  causes  of  depreasion  amd ' 
the   proposed  remedies.      The   first  remedy  named  was  economy  in 
national  and  loea!  expenditure.  That  was  rightly  put  first;  and  for  thai  J 
reiison  the  cause  of  depression,  which  was  eighth  on  the  list,  ought  to] 
have  stood  first.     The  saving  of  even  a  tithe  of  the  expenditure  on 
intoxicating  liquors  would  give  an  impetus  to  the  trade  o^  Lanca^ifQu 
It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  expenditure  on  the  means  of  production 
was  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  intelligence  and  invention 
in  manulactuTes,     The  want  of  confidence  as  to  what  might  happen  in  I 
political  circles  had   been  a  great  cause  of  depression  in  Lancashif^^ 
They  had  not  known  what  to  expect  from  day  to  day.     If  there  had 
been  confidence  that  peace  would  have  been  maintained  with  Hussim,  the  j 
autumn  trade  would  have  been  very  different. 

The  President  (Professor  Bonamy  Price) :  I  quite  agree  that  tbej 
Paper  is  a  very  able  one,  and  is  throughout  based  upon  sound  prin.  I 
ciples.     There  is  no  fanciful  or  fictitious  element  in  it,  that  I  can  detect,  I 
regarding  it  as  a  general  view  of  the  real  causes  of  the  prtisent  conditioti 
of  things  ;  and  we  amnot  do  better  than  follow  the  track  of  Mr.  Chii4- 
wick  and  pursue  it  to  the  end.      There  are  points  on  which  1  should 


like  to  offer  some  explanations.  For  trade,  and  for  providing  the 
necessaries  and  the  comfortti  of  life,  yon  must  have  capital ;  that  is  to 
wy,  you  must  have  the  materials  to  make  goods ;  you  must  have  the 
food  to  sustain  the  labourers;  you  must  have  clothing  and  tools  for 
them.  The  esst^ntial  characteristic  of  capital,  as  compared  with  other 
wealth,  is  that  it  reproduces  itself.  All  wealth  is  universally  destroyed; 
the  loaves  are  eaten  ;  the  clothes  are  worn  ;  the  coals  are  burnt ;  in  all 
cases  there  is  complete  destruction.  The  test  of  a  thing  being  capital 
is  ibund  in  the  consequences  which  follow  consumption ;  it  lies  in  the 
answer  to  the  question — When  you  destroy  things,  do  you  reproduce 
others  which  replace  them  ?  We  have  got  a  fact — a  commercial  de- 
pression: what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words?  Traders  would  reply — 
There  are  no  buyers;  hence  we  have  no  wages  to  give;  we  have  no 
profits;  we  are  brought  to  a  stand* still.  Then  the  question  arises — 
How  is  it  that  there  are  no  buyers,  as  there  were  six  or  eight  years  ago? 
The  answer  is  deciKive — There  has  been  over-consumption.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  over-production  at  this  stage ;  there  has  been  more  destroyed 
than  made.  If  you  consurae  food^  clothing,  coals,  and  othex  things  in 
a  country,  and  if  you  do  not  make  as  much  as  you  consume,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  thnt  the  nation  must  bectmie  poorer.  This  governs  the 
whole  qnestion.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  become  poorer ;  and  why 
have  they  ?  Because  they  have  destroyed  vastly  more  than  they  have 
remade.  This  depression  is  universal ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  question 
how  it  comee  to  pass  that  it  has  taken  this  wide  range.  Trade  is  merely 
the  exchange  of  things  made ;  all  trade  is  absolutely  nothing  else.  It 
«ays :  *  1  will  make  for  you  if  you  will  make  for  me/  Whether  it  is 
between  two  nations  or  two  individuals,  the  fact  is  always  the  same-* 
tiade  is  the  exchange  of  things  made ;  and  the  absence  of  buyers  means 
that  somebody  who  used  to  buy  can  do  !*o  no  longer^  because  he  has 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  The  commercial  depression  being  general, 
we  shall  find  that  the  ttinsea  have  been  general  too.  The  admirable 
etatistics  given  by  Mr.  Chadwick  furnish  us  with  some  assistance*  The 
great  period  of  over- con  sumption  was  clearly  the  years  1872-3-4,  and 
the  people  who  took  the  start  in  this  over-destruction  were  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  made  railways  without  end  in  the  wildnerness.  Now,  a 
railway  i*t  a  most  enriching  thing.  Nothing  enriches  like  a  railway; 
but  it  is  a  very  costly  machine  indeed.  What  do  I  mean  by  costly? 
Money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  question  concerns  the  realities 
of  life — goods,  things,  wealth.  A  railway  consumes  an  amazing  quantity 
of  coal  and  iron,  of  food  and  clothing  for  labourers.  There  is  enormous 
destruction  in  the  making  of  a  railway  ;  and^  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, what  have  you  got?  Tunnels,  embankments,  long  lines  of  iron  ; 
so  far,  all  the  property  is  as  much  destroyed  as  if  you  had  set  labourers 
to  make  holes  in  the  ground  and  fill  them  up  again.  Everything  turns 
upon  the  second  procestJ,  upon  the  replacement  of  what  has  been  used 
up.  Railways  illustrate  the  general  iact  of  what  is  called  fixed  capital ; 
it  is  not  reproduced  soon  ;  the  destruction  is  large,  and  the  reproduction 
of  the  things  consuncied  takes  a  long  time.  This  is  the  specific  charac- 
teristic of  fixed  capital ;  sometimes  it  is  not  reproduced  under  twenty 
years.     A  great  ahip  is  fixed  capital  i  it  takes  several  years  to  replace 
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tbe  cost  of  making  iL  A  LorBe  belonging  to  u  farmer  m  eqaaUy  fixed 
capitil;  it  tukea  six  or  eigHt  years  to  recover  the  coet  of  it.  RiLLlwiLyii 
were  made  in  America  out  of  nU  proi>ortioD  to  the  power  of  tl»e  Ameri- 
cans to  use  them.  In  what  consi&tB  the  power  of  any  country  or  any 
man  to  create  fixed  cjipitsil  without  injury — to  make  things  i^hicb  will 
not  replace  what  has  been  de^troj'ed  in  making  tliem  for  a  numb^ff  of 
yearB  ?  Draining  is  an  operation  of  5xed  capital  calculated  to  iocnetae 
tlje  productiveness  of  an  estate;  but  if  a  man  with  10^000/*  a  y«ir 
ppends  15,000/.,  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  the  expenditure  on  draining  is 
a  capital  investment,  and  that  the  country  will  he  the  better  ofl'  for  iL, 
The  man  is  poor  by  the  5,000/.  which  he  had  not  to  spend»  which  is 
capital  destroyed,  gone  and  not  replaced.  That  is  poverty.  There  b 
only  one  condition  for  the  creating  of  fixed  capltid  without  harm  to  m 
counti} ,  and  that  is  to  make  it  out  of  savings.  Then  comes  t!ie  cfHee* 
tion — What  are  savings?  Say  that  a  squire  has  10,000/.  a  year,  his 
share  o£  things  made ;  he  can  spend  it  without  impoverisshing  himself 
or  the  nation.  The  squire  says:  *  I  should  hke  to  save  3,000/,  a  year  for 
my  girls**  The  question  arises — Where  are  the  girls*  things?  Soma 
people  talk  of  investments.  All  saving  consists  in  creating  capital,  in 
producing  additional  food,  or  nuiteriids  for  more  making.  The  squine 
may  say  he  will  spend  7,000/.;  but  he  will  aaye  5^000/.  How?  He 
spends  the  whole  10,000/.;  but  with  3,000/.  sets  labourers  to  work  U> 
drain  his  fields,  so  that  they  produce  two,  three,  or  four  bushels  a  ye^ 
more.  Is  tliere  any  harm  done  in  that  case  ?  No,  because  he  had 
10,000/.  a  year  to  eat,  drink,  and  consume.  Whether  he  spent  the 
money  wisely  or  wasted  it  away,  there  was  no  loss  to  the  nation  <ir 
himself;  there  was  no  increase  of  wealth,  but  also  no  diminatioo.  lie 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  this  3,000/.  If  he  lays  them  out  oti  the 
draining  of  his  estate,  tliere  is  no  harm  done^  and  the  estate  in  all  the 
better;  and  the  girls  have  got  the  income  from  the  additional  three  or 
four  bushels  per  acre  which  results  from  the  draining.  Apply  this 
exaujple  to  the  construction  oJ'  the  railways  in  America.  If  Amenca 
had  made  railways  ont  of  her  savings,  had  destroyed  wealth  which  sbe 
had  to  destroy,  no  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  America  did  not 
do  this :  she  ate  and  drank  a  great  deal  of  the  capital  of  Uie  country, 
and  diminished  the  stock  of  food  and  of  wealth  of  all  kinds,  and  was  left 
poor.  (A  voice :  *  No.*)  This  process  w^ent  on  to  a  gigantic  extent,  und 
at  is  accompanied  always  by  another  one,  which  the  figiii-ea  of  Mr, 
Chadwick  illustrate— viz.,  that  when  you  take  to  pursuing  tliis  artilicial 
trade  which  destroys  mucli  inure  than  it  makes,  there  is  universal  ejccite- 
ment  all  round,  m\d  a  great  increase  of  consamption.  There  is  more 
purchasing  in  the  shops  than  there  ought  to  be ;  the  shopkeepers  are 
doing  better  and  live  better ;  more  things  are  wasted ;  more  wages  are 
paid,  and  more  is  spent  in  luxury.  Then  comes  a  great  inflation  of 
profits  and  of  wages  and  of  destruction  ;  and,  in  the  end,  poverty.  Mr. 
David  Wells,  of  America,  has  truly  said  diat  if  a  nation  took  it  into  its 
head  to  jollily,  to  eat  and  drink  as  hard  as  it  oould,  to  consume?  reck* 
lessly,  there  would  be  unheard  of  prosperity  in  the  sliopis  and  gf^t 
movements  of  trade,  but  in  two  or  three  years  everybody  would  die 
Uke  locusta     This  is  the  result  now  on  a  small  scale;  the  commerciaJ 
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depresuon  we  are  dow  suilering  la  the  death  on  a  small  ^cale  which  the 
process  of  euting  everything  up  in  two  or  tliree  years  w^ould  bring  about. 
This  went  on  in  America  and  other  tmtions  until  1873,  when  the  turn 
came  and  the  depreaiut»n  began.  What  I  say  illustrates  Mr.  Chadwiek'a 
figures — great  profits  made  ;  much  more  ooni^umptiori  and  destruction 
than  there  ought  to  b^;  then  wages  roae.  Trade  pursued  a  similar  course 
in  Germany*     The    great  calamity   belel  Germany  of*  having   a   hiv^^ 

^  amount  of  gold.     Anybody  would  say,  *  Tlie  yery  thing !    a  piece  of 

'  gold  :  what  cannot  you  do  with  it  V  You  do  not  eat  it  or  drink  it,  or 
wear  it  aa  clothes.  True ;  but  if  yon  have  gold  enough  for  ujfte  as 
ready  money,  all  beyond  this  is  uselesa.  Germany  kept  all  this  gold 
inside  the  country,  and  was  not  an  atom  the  richer  by  it.    It  did  her  no 

^  good,  except  what  she  applied  to  the  making  ot  watches  and  chains.  The 
Government  said  :   '  Let  ma  make  fortiHcatiuort  ;  employ  our  labourers, 

I  feed  them,  clothe  them.     But  what  was  tlie  end  of  the  operation  ?     A 

I  fortress  !  Can  you  eat  it  ?  Can  you  turn  it  into  a  productive  machine  ? 
Can  you  make  frewh  wealth  with  it  ?  In  no  way  is  it  pure  consump* 
tion.  The  Germans  found  it  out  after  a  while.  They  said,  *  filess  us; 
we  have  been  ruining  ourselves;  we  must  go  to  war  again;  v^e  must 
lo«e,  be  defeated,  and  have  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  2t>U  millions,  and 

\  then  we  shall  do  as  well  as  France  has  done.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  c^^untriea  are  very  full  of  instruction.  Why  was 
it  that  France  recovered  so  rapidly  flrcm  the  consequences  of  the 
war  ?  Because  she  saved.  She  in  the  most  saving  nation  in  the 
worhh  What  did  Frenchmen  do  when  deiented  ?  They  did  not  take 
to  drinking;  but,  having  lo  pay  thirty  millions  of  fresh  taxes,  they 
had  meat  only  four  days  a  week,  cut  off  expenditure  here  and  there, 
and  so  f«iid  the  irjdemnily  out  of  their  self-denial.  At  the  end  of  the 
operation  they  had  nut  consumed  more  tban  they  did  before,  Wljy  ? 
Because  what  they  had  given  to  Germany  they  had  taken  out  of  them- 
selves?, reducing  the  expenses  of  living.  No  doubt  the  war  did  injure 
France  and  the  world  very  much.  Why  ?  because  a  war  destroys 
much  more  than  it  makes.  It  makes  nothing.  Do  not  think  of  taxa- 
tion and  money  in  these  matters;  think  of  what  money  is  the  agent  in 
doing.  The  mi.sduef  of  war  is  that  you  give  to  soldiers  and  sailors atid  all 
Borta  of  pt*opk',  wlio  produce  notliing,  and  there  is  nothing  at  the  end  o£ 
it.  The  nation  is  poorer,  it  has  few*er  things  to  be  bought,  it  becomes 
depressed.  W^hat  did  England  do  ?  She  went  very  largely  into  loans. 
People  think  of  the  loans  given  to  New  Zealand  or  Australia  ;  they  are 
all  bcored  up  in  money ;  people  talk  of  money  and  do  not  go  beytmd. 
You  have  not  got  at  the  hsart  of  human  life  il^  you  stop  there.  The 
loans  to  New  Zealand  were  all  taken  out  in  our  goods,  in  locomotives, 
in  rails,  and  additional  cUahcs  and  tools  lor  labourers.  This  is  the 
opei-ation  of  a  loan — the  same  process  of  taking  and  destroying  without 
remaking.  I  do  not  think  England  herself  went  int^  over- consump- 
tion very  largely,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  causes  of  this  depression  by 
her  own  fwult  ;  but  there  were  other  countries  that  told  upon  her. 
There  were  the  Chinese  imd  Indian  famines— a  repetition  of  the  same 
Btory.     W^hat  is  a  fanone  ?    Destroying,  und  not  remaking.     You  go  to 

^  cxpenae  In  agriculture,  and  you  have  no  harvest.     Can  the  ])eopl«  who 
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Jiave  no  harveBt  go  on  buying?     The^  have  nothing  to  giv*  y*ni:  and ] 
tJiat  is  a  serious  cause  of  depression.     Can  jou  be  surprisf -1  real 

number  of  persons  who  suppliecl  them  with  all  aorta  of  ex*  uiga 

from  England  find  that  they  had  no  buyers?  We  have  had  set eiml  bad 
harvests  Jiitely J  always  involving  the  same  story — consuming,  destroying, 
and  not  remaking — and  wht^n  not  remaking^  in  fact  buying  nothing  | 
because  the  power  to  buy  anything  in  a  shop  is  the  amount  of  goods 
poaseased.  Everybody's  income  in  money  is  bought  vnth  goods. 
Now  we  come  to  the  sectvnd  stuge^  and  that  is  a  very  important  one, 
Mr,  Chadwiek  has  not  fallen  intt^  the  mistaike  of  Mr.  Jolm  Morley  and 
olhers,  who  place  the  mischief  in  over-production.  During  the  time  of 
large  consumption  and  of  immense  demand  for  goods,  large  profits  are 
made  ;  merchants  and  miners  think  it  is  an  excellent  time  lor  businea* ; 
promts  keep  rising  and  men  are  encouraged  to  provide  more  fixed 
machinery,  to  open  more  mines,  to  build  more  factories  and  mills,  and 
to  do  everything  Uj  meet  the  growing  demand  for  the  articles  thrj* 
supply;  not  looking  hack  nor  asking  questions  as  to  the  causps  that  lead 
to  these  large  demands,  thinking  nothing  about  them  ;  not  asking  them- 
selves  whether  the  Americans,  who  wer«  such  large  buyers,  had  the 
means  to  go  on.  Finding  the  demand  so  lai^e,  thtfy  build  now  milis 
and  machines,  and  go  on  successfully  for  two  or  three  years  ;  but  wheo 
poverty  begins  to  tell,  when  the  nations  become  po<»r  and  cannot  buy^ 
when  they  find  they  have  fewer  goods  to  send  to  Kngland  to  buy  with, 
what  happens  ?  During  this  time  of  excitement  and  over- consumption 
they  have  set  up  many  more  machine**  for  making  goods,  the  demand 
for  which  falls  off;  and  again  there  ia  destruction  ofwealtii  in  construct- 
*  ing  machine-s  for  which  there  is  no  buaines?.  Such,  generally  speaking, 
are  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  depression.  The  Paper  specifics  a 
number  of  things  in  which  there  was  over-buying  and  orer- consuming; 
all  which  cases  fall  within  the  general  rules  here  laid  down.  Then 
comes  ihe  question,  How  is  this  depression  to  be  met?  Little  need  be 
said  as  to  the  alisurdity  of  short  time.  If  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
commercial  depression  consists*  in  j»overty,  in  having  too  few  goods,  a 
more  iatal  course  cannot  probably  be  ad«tpTed  than  to  make  sttll  leas. 
Make  as  many  goods  as  you  can,  so  long  aa  they  will  be  f»aid  for.  Bat 
the  plan  of  working  short  time,  of  working  four  days  a  week,  which 
makes  goods  dearer,  is  not  to  make  as  many  as  will  be  paid  for,  but  a» 
many  as  will  sell  at  an  urtiiicial  price.  As  I  once  remarked  to  a  friend 
at  the  time  of  the  strike  of  the  tailors,  who  demanded  a  lair  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  work,  the  tailor  had  no  demand  for  coats  made  at 
the  higher  rate  of  wages ;  but  if  the  men  would  accept  3s.  Gd,  instead  of 
bs,  daily,  and  make  coats  that  would  sell  for  proportionately  !es8»  the 
buyers  would  not  wear  their  coats  so  long,  and  all  the  tailors  would 
be  able  to  find  work;  but  if  they  insisted  upon  having  5^^  and  the 
masters  employed  some  of  the  men  at  the  higher  rate,  the  real  would 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  A  clerical  friend  exclaimed  'Shanie!* 
and  sfiid  the  master  ought  to  maintain  them  all  j  but  if  that  view  wett 
insisted  upon,  who  would  go  into  business?  Mr,  John  Morley  and 
others  Bcern  to  forget  that  if  by  making  goods  only  four  days  a  week  Tou 
wake  them  dearer  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  other  tradtiiTB  would  dc 
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the  same,  and  so  everything-  the  workman  buys  with  his  wages  would 
be  dearer.  The  real  polfcy  is  to  produce  as  much  as  can  be  sold.  Mr. 
CliAdwick  haa  given  excellent  advice.  We  must  abstain  from  loans ; 
we  must  make  as  much  wealth  as  we  can  for  the  purposes  of  exchange ; 
and  then  comes  the  great  force  of  all — we  must  imitate  France.  I  call 
France  the  heroine  of  political  economy,  for  the  origin  of  all  wealth  is 
saving,  making  more  things  than  you  conafiime,  and  in  the  employment 
of  these  extra  things  as  materiaJ  for  fresh  work*  Tliat  is  the  only 
prooess  that  will  bring  you  round.  A  certain  number  of  these  mills 
never  will  be  employed  again  :  they  must  f»ay  the  penalty  of  tlie  waste 
and  destruction  and  over- consumption  that  has  occuiTcd  in  the  past. 
Wealth  consists  in  things  made :  make  as  many  things  as  you  can. 
But,  above  all, save.  Drinking  falls  under  ihis  head  of  saving:  if  you 
could  but  save  those  millions  !  It  is  the  things  that  miike  gin  and  beer 
that  are  destroyed  and  wabted^  to  produce  little  in  man  except  what  is 
evil.  If  half  of  these  were  saved  in  my  sense,  and  turned  into  capital  to 
make  fresh  goods,  commercial  depression  would  very  soon  disappear. 

Mr.  Wilson  Lloyd  (Wednesbury)  said  he  could  not  concur  in  what 
Mr.  Chad  wick  stated  as  to  three  bad  harvests  since  1871,  and  he  was 
at  issue  with  Mr.  Chadwick  as  to  the  protective  duties  of  the  United 
Sttttes  being  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  trade,  as  in  the  States  trade 
was  more  depressed  than  it  was  here.  If  the  States  were  to  abolish 
protection  and  to  tbrow  open  tlieir  porta,  we  should  not  find  much 
relief.  Blast  furniice  after  blast  furnace  had  been  blown  out  in 
America  -,  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  travelled  through  the  Slates  in  1874, 
found  the  stagnation  in  trade  mco-e  severe  than  it  was  here.  Americans, 
owing  to  the  tailing  off  in  demand  in  their  country,  not  only  were  able 
to  supply  themselves  with  goods  of  home  manufacture  that  we  formerly 
sent  them,  but  were  now  exporting  their  manufactured  goods  into  our 
markets.  The  Americans  bought  largely  from  us  in  the  years  1869  to 
1870  in  face  of  their  heavy  protective  diHies,  showing  that  protective 
duties  do  not  keep  them  from  buying  if  they  require  our  goods.  Mr. 
Chadwick  spoke  of  the  increasing  expenditure  of  ihe  peof»!e  in  luxuries. 
No  doubt  this  is  one  cause.  When  our  workpeople  had  higher 
incomes,  i.e.  increased  wages,  they,  instead  of  saving  the  increase, 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  This  improvidence  had  aggravated  the  pre- 
sent depression  in  trade,  Much  of  the  capital  of  the  country  had  been 
consumed  in  maintaining  a  higher  scale  of  living  than  was  formerly 
the  ease,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  imports  since  the  year  1872. 
Another  cause  was  the  shorter  hours  of  labour.  This  prevented  our 
maimfacturers  from  competing  to  8Ucoes.HfuIly  as  hitherto  with  those  of 
other  nations,  besides  which  it  reduced  the  producing  power  of  the 
community,  and  thus  caused  a  further  loss  to  tt>e  income  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  E.  H,  GiLMELANi)  (Cheltenham)  thought  there  was  great  incon- 
**istency  between  the  alleged  causes  of  depression  and  the  suggested 
remedy.  If  he  understood  the  Chairman  rightly,  over-production  was 
a  great  cawse  of  the  depression  of  trade,  and  yet  one  of  tlie  chief  remedies 
proposed  hy  liim  was  that  the  people  at  large  should  economise,  and 
buy  less. 
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Profesaor  PniCE:  The  remedy  consistfi  in  thU,  timt  die  manii- 
fa-cturers<  should  make  their  goods  more  suited  to  the  demtuid,  and 
there  would  then  be  no  over- supply. 

Mr.  GiLLiELAND  :  But  the  manufacturer  and  the  tnider,  between 
them,  are  tlse  only  parties  that  can  regulate  that. 

Prafe**aor  Price  :  Cleiirly  the  remedy  is  a  work  of  time* 

Mr.  Gillielakd:  How  can  decreasiDg  the  com^umptioti  take  away 
the  over-  stocks  ? 

Professor  PmcE  :  Nobody  disputefi  the  excess  of  goods  now.  Tbtte 
particuhir  goods  clearly  will  not  be  sold  for  some  time.  If  you  make 
other  and  more  Buitable  goods,  there  will  be  a  lurthcr  demand  for  ihis 
excels.  No  doubt  you  muBt  Hnd  buyers  for  your  goods  ;  the  only  con- 
dition is,  that  they  shuli  have  liomething  to  give  you  for  them. 

Mr.  GiLLiELAND :  The  inconsistency  I  eee  is  to  recommend  us  nil 
to  decrease  our  expenditure,  and  that  will  assist  in  conatimijig  the 
over- stock »  We  muht  not  blame  America  for  taking  the  money 
which  we  lent  too  freely  to  build  niilwiiys,  that  now  are  found  not 
to  pay.  It  ought  to  be  a  lesBon  to  us  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters 
in  America  any  more  than  elsewhere*  But  the  inconsistency  doe«  niys 
appear  to  me  to  be  cleared  up. 

Profes-wr  Price  :  I  do  not  say  consume  leaa,  not  at  all.  You  have 
got  a  certain  income,  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  belonging  to  you ;  dn 
what  the  Frenchman  doea.  Say  you  have  100^.  a  year;  you  spt*ml  it 
entirely  upon  yourself.  What  1  meaiit  by  coiisuming  less  was  for  the 
Jiiture  to  spend  only  70L  on  yourself,  and  use  the  other  30/.  in  making 
increase  of  capital. 

Mr.  GiLLiELAKD  :  No  trade  can  be  prosperous  to  a  nation  which 
does  not  give  a  profit  to  both  sides,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  liquor 
trade.  The  amount  spent  on  cotton  goods  in  England  is  stated  to  be  nbotH 
fifteen  millions,  being  only  about  one-tenth  of  what  is  spent  in  intiun- 
eating  ii(|UorB.  Divert  filieen  millions  to  the  consumption  of goodst  and 
a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  trade.  A  man  who  throws  money 
into  the  gutter  may  be  considered  a  fool ;  but  a  man  who  spends  it  in 
drink,  and  then  throws  himself  into  the  gutter,  |)asees  aa  m  mCiocial 
man. 

Professor  PaiCE ;  I  hope  you  do  not  think  the  inconsiatatM:^  8<iU 
remains. 

Mr.  Gill  [ELAND  ;  I  must  say  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Alsager  H.  Hill  (London)  siiid  the  country  could  no  locig«;r 
afford  to  dijuregard  tlie  evidences  of  cheaper  production  in  Ammcft, 
and  the  enormous  development  there  of  labour-saving  moohineiy. 
Mr.  Chadwick*a  Paper  might  he  styled  ♦  the  **  Rake's  Frogreaa,'*  inter- 
nationally  considered/  for  it  showed  that  the  employing  classes  liad 
bei'U  studying  their  Mozelie  instead  of  their  Mill.  When  Fntnce  was 
spoken  of  as  the  *  heroine  of  nations/  was  it  not  mesmt  to  indicate  the 
higher  life  of  the  individual  Frenchman  rather  than  the  naiiooal 
tendency,  which  had  been  decidedly  towards  protection  during  the  laul 
few  years.  Much  of  the  distress  in  this  country  appeared  to  result 
£rom  a  want  of  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  life  on 
the  part  of  the   working  classes.     To  what  extent   were   the  gt«MI 
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maates  of  the  industrial  clns^sea  called  into  the  councils  of  those  who 
were  earning  the  enormoua  profits  mentioned  in  the  Paper?  If  this 
country  wa«  to  be  Raved  from  periodical  crises,  the  people  ninst  he 
armed  with  economic  truth.  Very  little  had  been  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  coTjlerence  and  conciliation  between  employers  and  employed. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  leas  heroic  remedies  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  Mr.  Chad  wick ;  this  *  Rake*s  Progress,*  written  bold,  must 
be  applied  to  the  individual,  and  the  le&sons  of  the  ]a^  few  years  must 
be  driven  home  in  I  he  spread  of  economic  knowledge  amongst  the 
mai^ses  of  the  people. 

Mr.  F,  D.  LoNGK  (Cheltenham)  thought  that  politic^il  economists 
dealt  with  the  question  too  abstractedly.  He  thought  that  tlie  depressiou 
arose  from  particular  crises  affecting  particular  traden.  He  knew 
unions  where  there  was  no  depresj<ion,  where  wages  were  high,  and 
pauperism  was  diminishing ;  hut  within  a  mile  there  was  the  greiitest 
distreas,  the  labourers  in  tlie  former  case  depending  upon  agriculture  or 
trades  that  were  brisk,  and,  in  the  hitter,  upon  the  iron  trade  or  some 
other  trade  that  was  depressed.  Tliere  might  be  great  consumption  in 
the  making  of  new  railways,  which  would  be  unproductive  expendi- 
ture and  loss  of  capital  if  the  railways  were  not  successful  undertakings, 
H  trains  were  nxn  upon  them  and  produce  was  carried,  the  expendi- 
ture on  them  would  be  productive;  but  if  they  were  to  be  idle,  of 
course  the  outlay  was  so  much  lost,  (Professor  Pkice  r  The  point  is 
that  you  are  defeperately  poor  in  the  interval  before  they  pay.)  Mr, 
]x»NaE  said,  that  when  profits  were  high  the  labourers  were  naturally 
inclined  to  claim  high  wages  ;  and  now^  when  trade  was  bad,  they 
were  necessarily  in  danger  of  sttirving.  The  question  was,  how  should 
labourers  meet  the  great  rinctuatiuns  which  trade  was  liable  to. 

Colonel  Oldi- TELB  ( Dorchester)  said  the  moral  of  the  Paper  and  the 
discussion  seemed  to  be  sumnied  up  in  the  proverb  *  You  cannot  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it/  An  evil  of  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
property  of  decoiised  persons  was,  that  it  created  a  great  number  of 
unproductive  consumers,  who  were  increasing  very  rapidly,  in  whom 
ambition  was  crushed,  and  who  were  content  to  live  upon  their  small 
incomea,  producing  nothing.  A  great  number  of  persons  living  on 
small  me«ins,  and  not  working,  must  impoverish  a  nation. 

Mr,  E.  J,  Watherston  (London)  said,  if  it  were  granted  that  the 
protective  duties  of  America  hampered  the  trade  of  this  country,  we 
should  do  well  to  consider  where  we  should  be  when  America  became 
a  free  trade  nation,  tor  she  possessed  in  abundance  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture,  and  America  herself  was  now  depressed  by  her  own  protec- 
tive tystem.  Directly  she  adopted  <ree  trade  nhe  would  compete  more  than 
ever  with  us  in  tlie  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
had  the  raw  materials,  and,  in  the  cnsc  of  cottoit,  would  save  the  costs 
and  profits  involved  in  its  transit  In  and  irom  this  country.  He  had 
viaited  the  manufactories  of  Pennsylvania,  Masaachus^ets,  and  New  York, 
and  had  observed  that  the  workpeople  were  more  temperate  than  ours, 
and  worked  longer  hours,  averaging  sixty  to  sixty -two  hours  a  week. 
He  was  afraid  we  should  have  to  give  up  the  Saturday  half-holiday, 
which  he  believed  did  more  harm  than  good,  for  when  a  man  left  off 
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.iar.r:i\'\\r-=:  -vogfts  lai'.  .-:.«^r..  mii  ".lad  noi:  -et  ^een  reduced.  Money 
'i>^nr  .-.  :rn<  -»<tii  -.r.f  .naf  ::  ^r;.;  -^.T^trti  :n  anre  breweries  and  dis- 
•:i;i#^.*y*  '^''*C''  "^^^*  ^''^'^  '•**"*  ''^  -•"•^  -a*  t'HT-ne  man — a  bank  that  paid 
r.o  ii  •.'1<*nr^  -»  an^i^  r.gr  ?-.r.fi.  7%  "^k  ".f  pmiiucing'  things  that  were 
ov*r  ;/rv:  »r-*^/:  a-.-ka/iy  ■»*«  ;»n  i.-.-anrl^.j  it  ▼as  asking  us  to  expend 
!/#.  ,r.  '»f'I*rr  v,  jr^  'j//.  Wr.at  w*  w*r.:^  via  to  et^ualise  production. 
Th"  fi.'.r.^y  »;,/•'.'  ^r.  *r  ^  Arr.*Tirj»fi  rai.'^Tij*  'vas  not  lost.     During  the 

pr^I'.'M'.r.  of  *!.«•  .f'»rf  rai;-  ''Ji'I  n'-itonr  wrrk:r.g  men  live  well? (Pro- 

f«w«.«^,T  I'l-irv  '  'tt,:*f  i*  what  rh*7  <lid '; — T-er^  was  prosperity  during 
thnf.  t.»ff.*.,  pif.'l  fK'T'-  wMiUl  y*«r  aflrain.  Tr,^.  railways  were  still  worth 
what,  iht.y  r/^t.  Tho  JJrit.lflh  fApitaliftM  had  almost  committed  suicide 
by  f'fi'oiirnj^ifi(^  for^i(rrl  j^-^ins ;  but  the  expenditure  on  American  rail- 
wiiyn  wan  Ktirniilatin^  thf  irri]/</rt  of  com  and  bettf  into  this  country  to 
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Kuch  an  extent  tliat  the  ugrlcuJuu'istd  of  thit  country'  were  being 
ruioe4. 

Mr,  WiLLiAH  Stobr  (London)  said  that,  although  the  figures  rela- 
ting to  the  tnide  of  the  country  were  large,  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loas  was  probably  a  comparatively  small  margin;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  il'  it  could  be  ascertained  what  proportion  of  that 
waa  to  be  attributed  to  foreign  competition.  So  tar  as  our  trade  was 
affected  by  foreign  competition,  it  was  sometimes  said  that  our  goods 
were  inferior  to  others  in  artistic  design,  and  sometimen  that  they 
were  depreciated  in  foreign  uiarketa  by  faults  of  worknian»liip,  which 
were  attributed  to  the  neglect  and  bad  faith  of  the  British  workman. 
In  either  case  it  rested  with  die  employer  to  apply  the  r*;medy — to 
improve  tlje  deaigti,  and  to  Bupervise  the  workman.  There  was  a  third 
element  in  the  i|uality  of  goods,  which  dejiended  entirely  upon  the 
Uianul'acturer,  and  of  which  less  was  heard  because  workmen  did  not 
participate  in  these  diticusBioaa,  It  was  the  quality  of  tlje  material 
used.  The  merchant  received  on  order  lor  an  article  at  a  price,  without 
epeciilcation  as  to  quality,  perhaps  from  a  colonial  trader  who  trusted 
to  English  honour.  The  merchant,  caring  only  for  profit,  ordered  the 
article  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  couJd  be  made;  the  manufacturer 
executed  the  ord^r,  using  the  worst  material ;  the  goods  went  abroad, 
and  did  lasting  injury  to  English  trade.  It  was  well  known  that,  in 
this  way»  new  markets  were  flooded  with  knives  tliat  would  not  cut, 
picks  that  would  not  dig,  shares  that  would  not  plough,  cotton  full  of 
size,  silk  mixed  with  cotton.  In  a  Leicester  paper,^  recently,  it  was 
avowed  that  a  staple  trade  of  the  town  was  jeopardised  by  the  wretched 
stuff  put  into  elastic  web,  Sheifield  supplied  Austndia  with  shears,  at 
one  time,  of  very  bad  quality.  A  manvifcicturer  sent  out  good  ones, 
and  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  Sheffield  still  has  the  trade; 
but  the  capital  employed  in  making  the  bad  shears  became  unpro- 
ductive, thus  illustrating  the  Professor's  address.  If  that  and  Mr. 
Chadwick's  Paper  involved  a  moral  for  individual  application,  it  would 
follow  that  the  manufacttirer  should  not  make  an  article  on  which  he 
dare  not  put  his  name,  and  which  may  do  permanent  injury  to  his 
country's  trade* 

Mr.  J.  Stables  (Horsforth)  said  that  probably  too  large  a  propor-* 
tion  of  the  excessive  profits  of  1870-73  was  aimk  in  increasing  the 
means  of  production.  (Professor  Price  :  *  I  said  so/)  We  had  now  a 
aort  of  rebound  j  ('  No  doubt ! ')  too  much  locked  up  as  fixed  capital. 
What  was  locked  up  as  fixed  capital  was  absolutely  worthless. 

Mr.  Robert  White  (London)  said  that  as  to  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  companies,  nothing  more  was  required  than  was  now 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  great  railway  conipanies,  who  were  obliged 
to  publish  their  acc4>unts  according  to  a  model  fonn. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  C.B,,  argued  that  one  great  factor  against 
the  revival  of  confidence  was  want  of  confidence,  occasioned  by  such 
occurrences  as  the  failure  of  banks  and  the  misdirection  of  companies, 
and  also  by  the  conduct  of  the  wage  claases,  who  could  not  be  depended 
upon  for  toe  performance  of  contracts*  As  against  the  first  cause  Mr. 
David  Chadwick*s  Bill  to  amend  the  Ompaniee  Acts  (which  the  failure 
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of  the  Glasgow  Bank  ought  to  carry)  for  the  better  securtt}:'  of  invest- 
ments in  joint  stock  banks,  was  mme  remedy ;  and,  as  to  the  wn^ 
classes,  by  instruction  in  the  elements  of  political  economy,  which 
would  show  them  how  much  they  were  misled  by  iheir  leadei^ 
through  disaster  aff,er  disaster,  which  intelligence  forewiw^  and  by  their 
attempting  to  siistjiin  prices  a^net  lallen  markets  and   ^  ^n- 

sumption,  which  was  only  to  be  stimulated,  as  all  expCTi<  ed, 

by  reduced  prices, 

Mr.  G.  B.  Llottj  (Birmingham)  paid  that  iniiation  wa-^  pn  Inced 
by  a  small  margin  of  demand  over  supply ;  and  dejireaaion  by  the  oppo- 
site process,  a  small  margin  of  supply  over  demand.  A  small  margin 
would  gradually  produce  a  very  large  etTect.  One  cau?ie  of  the  present 
depression  was  the  dislocation  of  industry  by  two  great  wars.  The 
American  war  caused  the  Americans  to  cease  mamHacturing  nnd  pro- 
ducing cotton,  and  caused  the  other  three  manulhcturing  nations  of  the 
world  largely  to  increase  their  productive  power,  to  Ull  np  the  gap. 
India,  t^>o,  sunk  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  preparing  for  the  prodne- 
lion  of  cotton.  After  a  time  pieace  was  restored  in  America,  and  it  Art 
10  work  to  recover  its  manufacturing  power ;  and  the  other  nations  are 
proportionately  affected.  Tlien  we  have  th^  Franco-German  war. 
The  two  nations  cease  to  maniifnctiire,  and  England  and  America  stt 
to  work  to  till  up  the  gap.  At  present,  all  are  at  peace,  manufhcturing 
as  hard  as  they  can.  and  each  trying  to  push  the  t^rhor  out.  The  im- 
mediate remedy  would  be  for  some  of  them  to  begin  fighting  agaio* 
though,  of  course,  it  would  only  aggravate  the  evil  in  the  long  run. 
The  real  remedy  was  time  and  patience,  Infenor  machinery  would  be 
poahed  out  of  the  market ;  people  who  had  been  l  sing  money  in  oiw 
trade  would  turn  to  other^i  which  wnuld  pay,  and  tliey  would  then  be- 
come customers  again  ;  the  demand  would  increase,  while  the  supply 
was  diminishing,  and  better  times  would  thus  come  round. 

Mr.  Chatjwick,  M.P.,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very  much  obliged 
to  Profes^^'or  Bonamy  Price  for  his  able  speech,  which,  as  he  tinder-  i 
stood,  supported  and  ilhistrated  the  Paper.  One  gentleman  thought  it 
strange  he  should  attribute  our  depression  to  the  loss  of  trade  wlOx 
America,  when  American  trade  Wfis  as  bad  as  our  own.  But  when  the 
Americans  were  making  railways  in  the  wilderness,  we  were  supplying 
tiiem  with  millions  of  tons  of  rails,  for  making  which  we  built  new 
rolling  mills  and  blast  furnaces ;  that  was  one  cause  of  inflation,  and 
the  f?toppage  of  the  demand  one  cause  of  depression,  fie  was  not  m 
favour  of  centralising  Government  superintendence  of  companiet  any 
more  than  was  necessary ;  he  only  wished  to  insist  that  we  should  have 
efficient  audits*,  that  could  be  compared  one  with  another.  Everybody 
should  be  forced  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  and  the  form 
of  the  accounts  should  be  uniform.  The  Bill  which  he  iucrodaced 
would,  in  t!»e  opinion  of  Mr.  Cross,  put  the  companies  in  this  positton, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  it  next  session.  As  to  the  adultem* 
tion  of  goods,  he  was  concerned  in  a  mill  containing  80,0tK>  spindles 
and  10,000  looms,  at  which  the  question  had  to  be  discussed  with  the 
workpeople,  *  Shall  we  stop,  or  reduce  wa^s  and  divide  the  loes  with 

I  ?  '     They  would  make  goods  with  or  without  size  if  only  thay  coidi] 
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find  customers.  But  thoy  manufactured  for  merchants,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  find  out  what  people  wanted.  If  they  would  give 
higher  prices  they  would  get  better  goods.  It  was  not  the  fact  that 
all  the  mills  over-sized;  there  were  a  few  mills  that  never  over- 
sized their  goods.  The  only  defect  in  the  discussion  had  been  that 
there  was  not  a  more  numeroud  representation  of  those  who  contended 
that  we  must  reduce  supply  in  order  to  cure  the  depression  as  against 
those  who  affirmed  that  we  should  go  on  producing  at  an  economical 
rate,  so  as  to  preserve  our  position  and  claim  our  share  of  the  increasing 
trade  of  the  world  represented  by  the  wants  of  the  ten  millions  of 
people  who  annually  come  into  it. 
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What  means  can  best  be  adopted  to  secure  to  the   Wage-eaming 
classes  a  due  Provision /or  Old  Age  ? 

Mr.  James  S.  Ran  dell  read  a  Paper  on  this  question. 
The  writer  first  invited  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  existing 
friendly  societies  meet  the  provident  requirements  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  and  whether  their  stability  is  such  as  to  render 
it  safe  for  these  classes  to  depend  on  them  for  relief  in  sickness 
and  provision  in  old  age.  He  stated  that  the  returns  sent  in 
to  the  Chief  Registrar  show  the  assets  of  a  large  number  of  the 
existing  friendly  societies  to  be  inadequate  to  the  claims  that 
are  maturing  against  them — and  that  there  are  many  that  can- 
not be  relied  on  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  their  members. 
In  support  of  this  statement  the  writer  gave  copious  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  issued  this  year.  He 
added  that  we  might  presume  the  returns  sent  in  to  the  Chief 
Registrar  were  from  societies  having  the  most  confidence  in 
their  position;  that  these  show  a  total  of  2,892,634  members, 
1,892,852  of  whom  are  dependent  on  assets  of  less  than  1/.  per 
member.  .  .  .  The  writer  asks  why  the  making  of  returns 
should  be  left  optional  with  the  executive  of  the  friendly 
societies  ?  That  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  position  the  returns 
evidence,  he  fears  they  would  show  much  worse  if  returns  were 
before  us  from  the  large  number  of  friendly  societies  who 
regard  silence  as  the  more  prudent  course.  That  for  political 
economists  to  say  the  poor  should  be  left  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  and  protect  themselves  is  unpractical.  They  do 
not  tdk  in  this  way  relative  to  organisation  for  water  supply, 
or  other  sanitary  arrangements,  for  education,  for  savings 
banks,  or  any  other  general  want.  That  the  legal  provision 
for  destitution  encourages  incapacity  and  improvidence ;  and 

>  See  Trantactums,  1874,  p.  794. 
Q  Q 
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that  we  cannot  hope  to  remove  this  debasing  influence  till  we 
place  within  ready  reach  of  the  wage-earning  classes  the  opfw 
tunitj  to  secure  themselves  against  want.     The  writer  the 
proceeded  to  show  that  to  enable  and  induce  the  wage-eartiii] 
classes  to  secure  for  them, wives  a  due  provision  for  sickness  at 
old  age,  we  must  open  up  to  them  an  organisation  for  readilj 
and  securely  assuring  themselves  against  want.     That  for  tfc 
purpose  some  easily  accessible  and  beyond  all  doubt  secut 
assurance  is  necessary.     That  to  cover  the  risks  of  early  an 
middle  life  (the  years  of  work  before  capital  is  accumulate 
this  assurance  must  be  co-operative.    That  it  should  be  natiuti 
that  being  the  strongest  coHDperation  and  the  broadest^  coe 
quently  the  least  fluctuating  basis  we  can  command.      That  tlid 
classifications  should  be  numerous,  so  as  to  include  all  rarietiQ 
of  age  and  ail  degrees  of  health.     That  it  should  be  tabled 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
the  wage-earning  classes  (say  from  one  to  ten  shillings  per  day  J 
That  tXe  tables  of  payment  should  be  such  as  to  insure  tl 
society  being  self-supporting ;  and,  beyond  this,  tl> 
should  be  national— as  in  the  case  of  the   Post  Oi 
Bank — so  as  to  make  it  as  secure  as  the  English  Funds.    Xha 
the  value  of  property  is  advanced  by  the  presence  of  a  thrifti 
and  saving  |K>pulation^  and  the  public  generally  are  cmtA 
quently  interested  in  securing  to  the  wage-earning  class 
organisation  in  which  they  may  readily  and  securely  game 
their  savings.     That  the  omnipresent  establishment,  the  Pns^ 
Office,  presents   ready  to  hand  the    machinery  for  receiving 
weekly,  monthly,  or  other  periodical  payments,  and  forhandic 
over  to  members  the  siefe-pay  that  may  from  time  to  time  btl 
certified  to   be   due   to  them.     That  when   the   Post  OlBcc 
Sa^'ings  Bank   Bill   was   inti*oduced,    there   were    many  who 
opposed  it ;  and  many  predicted  that  the  scheme  would  fail, 
that  the  people  would   be  distrustful  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  expense  of  management  in   the  hands  of  Govemmeat 
would  be  very  great,  and  that  it  must  result  in  a  loss  to  iht 
State;  but  the  result  has  given  a  complete  denial    to  these 
forebodings-      He    then  asks  that    a   similar  urganiaation  U 
offered  the    working   man   in  regard   to  his  friendly   society, 
Ue  admits  that  a  friendly  society  undertakes  duties  of  a  more 
complicated  character  than  those  of  a  savings  bank,  that  it  hai 
to  estimate  the  health  and  probable  longevity  of  the  person* 
proj)osing  to  join  the  society,  and  to  investigate  tlie  claims  for 
sick  relief;  that,  like  the  saving:?  bank,  it  haa  to  reoeiTe  pay- 
ments and  to  make  them,  but  that  in  each  of  theae  il  it  moit 
ex[ju6ed  to  imposition  and  Iraod.     But  he  clatma  that  these 
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difficulties  are  by  no  means  insurmountable,  that  there  are 
madical  men  in  every  district  competent  to  class  applicants  for 
MSgurance^  and  competent  to  investigate  claims  for  sick  relief. 
That  to  guard  against  the  misapplication  of  sick  relief  cannot 
be  less  practical  than  to  check  the  application  of  out-door  poor 
relief,  on  which  we  disbursed  in  England  alone  fur  the  paro- 
,  chial  year  ]876*2,760,804A  With  such  a  system  of  assurance 
^  covering  the  kingdom  we  might  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  out-door  relief  becoming  more  and  more  restricted,  and  by- 
and-by  to  the  present  poor  law  becoming  inoperative^  and  to 
its  being  regarded  as  an  institution  of  the  past  The  amount 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  in  the  parochial 
year  1876  was  7,335,858/<  To  save  a  coneiderable  portion 
of  this  amount  to  the  ratepayers  is  desirable,,  but  it  ig  far 
more  important  to  deliver  the  wage-earnirig  classes  from  their 
present  temptations  to  improvidence,  and  to  put  within  their 
reach  some  organisation  for  securing  provision  fur  sickness  and 
old  age.  By  so  doing  their  physical  welfare^  their  int^^llectual 
and  moral  status,  may  each  be  served,  and  in  many  thousandi;! 
of  homes  grateful  thanks  would  arise  for  the  blessings  that  may 
by  its  agency  be  brought  to  those  homes, 

\  Mr.  T,  D.  Galpin,  of  the  firm  of  Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin, 
also  read  a  Paper  on  the  question  J  The  writer  said:  *  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  improve  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed,  smd  to  enhance  the  profitable  productive  power  of 
the  nation?     I  think  there  can,  by  judiciously  extending  the 

^system  of  payment  by  results,  and  by  that  and  other  means 
promoting  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  classes. 
The  hearty  goodwill  of  the  workmen,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is 
of  considerable  value,  and  worth  paying  for.  It  is  desirable* 
also,  to  attach  to  one  a  business  those  who,  from  length  of 
service  in  it,  have  a  special  value.  The  tendency  of  workmen 
in  the  present  day  to  flit  from  shop  to  shop  is  much  greater 
and  much  more  practicable  than  it  used  to  be.  With  these 
conditions  before  us,  then,  Mr.  Petter  and  1 — ^for  we  had  both 
long  desired  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  relations  in 
which  we  stood  as  employers  might  be  brought  into  closer 
identity  with  those  whom  we  employed — set  ourselves  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  should  in  the  first  place  cause  our 
employes  to  feel  that  they  were  interested  in  some  degree 
in  the  profits  of  the  concero  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
allegiance  to  the  firm  ;  and,  secondly,  that  their  i^tere^t  would 

*  Tbifi  Paper  hai  been  print<>d  eatire  hj  the  Author. 
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increase  in  proportion  to  their  length  of  gervice.     The 

was  n  scheme  by  which  our  tirra  undertook  to  set  aside  yearly 
a  fixed  but  undisclosed  proportion  of  our  profits,  which  amountc  ' 
in  the  first  year  to  600/.     This  provides  an  insurance  fun 
payable  to  our  employes  in  case  of  incapacity  or  retiremcii 
after  sixty-five  years  of  age,  or  to  their  representatives  in  ca 
of  death.     The    amounts    vary   in  proportion  to  the  rank 
the  employe  and  to  the  length  of  his  service  in  the  empl 
the  firm,  thus: — 


ABUMmt  «rbir  MTTioe  or 

OoniitfUoffof 

7  Yeatni 

l4T«n 

«T-.^ 

CiJkSS 

£    «. 

£    f. 

£     i. 

I,  OrersMTs    nsd     Bfanaging 

Clwlii   .        .        ,        , 

^    0 

75     0 

ICH)     9 

II,  Sub*ForeTH"Ti     and    Firet- 

Claa*  Cljrk-B  . 

37  10 

66    6 

76    0 

III.  Workmrn.        Workwomen, 

and  Clerks    . 

2h    0 

37  10 

60    0 

*  These  amounts  hare  been  settled  by  an  eminent  actuary 
upon  present  data,  but  of  course  they  are  liable  to  increase  or 
decreaiiie,  according  to  fluctuations  in  the  results  of  the  business. 
It  is  distinctly  understood    that   these  benefit  arrangemeoU 
are  free  gifts,  and  purely  voluntary  on  our  part,  and  mmy  be 
withdrawn   by  us   either  wholly   or  in   any    particular   case, 
should  we  see  reason  for  doing  so,  and  that  tlie  scheme  is  in  do 
way  to  hamj  er  us  in  engaging  or  discharging  our  employ^,  or 
in  giving  efft  ct  to  such  regulations  as  we  may  consider  nee^aarr 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  our  business.     On  the  other  hand  it 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  aniount  of  wage  paid  to  each  employ^, 
or  his    or   her  advancement  in  the  house.     In   devising  tliif 
scheme  we  were  actuated  by  two  motives.     One  waa  to  reward 
the  faithful  allegiance  of  those  of  our  workpeople  who  hml 
already  served  us  long  and  well.     Many  of  them  had  '^'*^-" 
with  U8  from  the  foundation  of  the  house.     Nearly  2rH 
immediately  eligible  to  participate  in  the  benefitisof  tl 
Our  second  motive  may  be  generally  expressed  as  ,i 
maintain  and  increase  the  good  feeling  which   has    prevaiji 
almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  earliest  days  of   the  hou.^t. 
The  scheme  has  been  widely  discussed  and  criticised  in  tli« 
press,  both  here  and  abroad  ;   and,  since  we  introduced  it  in 
our  works,  we  have  learnt  that  arrangements  upon  a  similu 
principle  have  for  some  time  been  adopted  in  more  than  oii# 
large   printirg  office  in  France.'     This  good  feeling  may  be 
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promoted  in  several  different  wayi.  It  would  prevent  strikes, 
as  leavinf^  the  scrnce  would  forfeit  all  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
benefit  fund,  and  by  that  means  would  be  a  check  upon  cause- 
less and  careless  changes  in  the  staff*  The  prospect  of  sharing 
in  the  fund  would  encourage  co-operation,  and  have  its  effect 
indirectly  on  the  quantity  of  the  work  done,  the  workmen  one 
and  all  feeling  an  interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  firm, 
by  promoting  economy  and  preventinj^  needless  waste.  The 
writer  saya :  '  The  scheme  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
about  a  year,  during  which  time  several  claims  have  arisen, 
some  of  them  so  unexpected  as  to  make  manifest  the  ad%'antages 
of  so  provident  a  fund  ;  and,  what  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  scheme,  the  money  is  paid  when  it  is  most  wanted  and 
most  useful'  In  conclusion  the  author  was  aware  that  the 
scheme  is  not  adaptable  in  its  precise  form  to  all  manufacturing 
rms ;  but  he  ventured  to  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  many. 
At  any  rate,  if  it  can  in  liowever  slight  a  degree  be  useful  in 
helping  forward  the  cause  of  goodwill  amongst  meUj  it  would 
be  an  advantage. 


niscussiOH. 


I       Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C,  said  he  hoped  that  the  noble  example  set  by 
lleasra,  CasBeli,  Petter&  Galpin  would  be  followed  by  large  numbers  uf 
other  employers  of  labour^  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  it.     There  was  not  auy  diflerence  of  opiuioti  as  to  the 
deajability  of  '  securing  U\  tlie  wage-eHrning  classes  a  due  proviaioa  for 
^old  age/     It  was  just  as  desirable  to  make  due  provision  fur  cases  of 
ideot,  or  diBabiiity,  or  aickfie&s,  aa  it    was  for  old   age,  but   Mr* 
PEandell  had  studiously  confined  his  Paper  to  old  age  only.    Mr.  Kandell, 
in  contemplating  the  provisions  that  were  made  by  the  working  classes 
aselvea  fur  old  age,  as  well  as  fur  sickness  and  disability,  found  fault 
them,  first,  becauae  of  many  of  their  arrangemenri*  of  payment 
^  being  improvident — the  societies  became  insolvent,  and  unable  to  meet 
the  deroandi*  made  upon  them  ;  and,  secondly,  he  found  fault  with  their 
travagance  of  maaagement  in  many  instances.     The  remedy  he  sug- 
was  that  the  Government,  through  the  Post  Office,  should  take 
whole  business  of  40,000  or  50,000  friendly  societies  spread  over 
^e  kingdom,  and  provide  a  guanmlee  fund,  and  administer  the  busi- 
\  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner^  so  that  the  working  classes  might 
re  of  receiving  some  provision*  however  small  it  might  be,  in  old 
and  Mr,  Kandell  very  consistently  extended   his  wishes  to  the 
es  of  sickness,   and  disiibility   by   accident.      The  first  thing  that 
fetonished  him  in  Mr.  KandelFs  Paper  was  this,  that  he  made  no  allu- 
to  the  fact  that,  bome  five  or  six  years  ago,  this  whole  subject,  and 
more  particularly  the  scheme  that  he  advocated,  was  made  the  subject 
of  the  most  searching  investigation  in  Parliament.     A  very  elaborate 
report  bad  been  issued  iu  two  large  folio  volumes,  the  greater  part  of 
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wbicb  he  had  read  and  considered.     The  scheme  now  propounded  hf 
Mr.  Kaiidell  wus  really  to  take  the  adminifltrntloQ  of  idl  ihe  fnendlf 
gocieties'  funds  out  of  the  bands  of  the   working  cLoasea,  and  to  pot 
them  in  the  hands  of  Govemnieat  otHcials.     This  was  not  a  new9ch^ine,i 
for  it  wus  propounded  forty  years  ago,  and  had  been  more  or  le»  under  j 
the  consideration  of  the  public  mind  ever  since.    The  Committ*:'^  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  heard  an  immense  deal  of  evidence  from  the  moetJ 
competent  men  in  the  kingdom^  and  collected  the  most  valuable  body  I 
of  inlurmation  that  was  ever  got  together  od  the  subject,  and  yet  thero* 
was  not  even  a  email  minority  to  make  such  a  recommendation  as  Mr. 
Kandell  now  put  forward.     What  were  Mr.  RandelPs  ob|ection»  lo  the 
friendly  societies  as  they  at  present  exist?       He  said  that  some  of 
them,  but  he  did  not  say  how  many  or  what  percentage,  failed  throiigh 
iheir  pajnments  being  in  excess  of  the  money  subscribed,  and  poscibly 
also  through  the  expense  of  man^ement.    He  would  have  liked  ti^  have 
beard  from  ^Ir.  Kandell  what  proportion  and  what  percentage  of  these  ] 
friendly  societies  broke  up  through  the  miscalculation  of  ibeir  rates 
of  |iayment^  whether  one  or  two  or  three  j)er  cent, ;  and  wltat  propor- 
rion  went  on  to  the  end- — whether  it  was  not  sixty  or  eighty  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  failures;  and  with  regard  to  the  expenses  ol 
management,  which  Mr,  Rrindell  truly  alleged  were  very  e^oesfiLTe  in. J 
Bomt?  instances,  he  should  like  to  know  what  proportion  among  thrm  1 
had  a  moderate  rate  of  expense.     It  was  perfectly  true  that  some  of 
their  meeting?  were  held  in  public- houses,  and  others  had  the  vicsous 
Jeature  that  members  were  expected  to  spend  a  certain  amount,  for  the 
benetit  of  the  house,   upon  liquor.     Of  course  it  was  very  deglrable  i 
that  all  tlaat  should  be  done  away  with,  but  if  we  were  to  do  away  with  j 
that  we  should  do  away  with  a  good  many  of  the  friendly  iiocieiif*. 
A  large  number  of  working  men  were  only  induced  to  join  by  harin;^ 
friendly  meetings  once  a  month,  and  having  a  friendly  r'  ngrt 

lb  em,  which  did  not  imply  excess.     We  mtist  Utke  the  w^  ^^^es 

as  we  found  them  ;  but,  when  Mr.  Randell  complained  that  the  Goven^ 
ment  treated  these  friendly  societies,  and  what  miglit  be  called  the 
friendly  societies  of  the  middle  and  upper  ctaases,  difi*erently,  he 
entirely  denied  the  assertion.  The  Government  treated  all  a!ik<c  Vr 
leaving  them  all  to  manage  their  ovrn  affairs,  which  was  an 
way  of  doing  the  matter,  if  Mr,  liandell  investigated  the  ace 
the  insurance  societies  of  London — those  that  insured  life  and  insured 
against  accidents — he  would  iind  the  same  differt-nce  in  the  expense  of  | 
management  c-f  the  diiferent  societies  as  he  found  in  the  c«sr>  of  frieodlf  ' 
and  benefit  societies.  The  figures  t'ir  the  last  twelve  months  showd 
that  the  expense  of  management  of  some  of  the  life  insurance  socirtie$ 
varied  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that,  in  tlie  case  of  the  London  Lffr 
Insurance  Company,  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  mxuuiged  of 
any,  the  expenses  of  management  did  not  amount  to  6ve  per  oenL, 
while  in  the  case  of  other  societies,  and  one  in  particular,  the  expeoM 
of  management  was  fi%  per  cent,  on  the  premiums.  He  very  miich 
questioned  if  any  friendly  society  could  be  charged  with  Huch  aa 
excess  of  expenditure  as  that.     There  were  more  than  .10, <^  -  red 

Iriendly  societies  \  the  number  of  tmregistered  friendly  au^ 
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in  all  probability,  equal  to  the  registered  Bocieties;  the  number  of 
f  memberB  belonging  tf>  them  was  certainly  not  less  than  3,000 j 000 ;  and 
,  if  we  includeil  the  wives  and  children  depending  on  them,  there  were 
proViably  12^0(HKO(»0  altogether,  of  old  and  young,  interested  in  friendly 
kxaefies,  all  of  whom  manage  their  own  affuirg.     In  the  place  of  these 
'  societies,   Mr.  Randell    propoj^d    to  substitute  one  gigantic,   coloasal, 
national  benefit  society,  to  be  managed  by  the  Government,  who  would 
the   iwuh   and    subscriptions,  and   guarantee   the    paymenta. 
?hh  was  not  the  English  way  of  doing  things.     Our  custom  was  to 
leave  people  to  manage  their  private  affairs,  and  especially  those  con- 
L'ted  with  their  own  pecuniary  interests;  and  it  would  be  extremely  - 
mischievous  to  deprive  the  working  clas^nes  of  the  opportunity  of  train- 
themselves  in   habits  of  providence,  which  were  of  the  greatest 
oitsible  importance.     The  third  Napoleon  had  done  what  Mr,  Kandell 
viahed  the  Government  to  do  ;  but  this  was  a  French  paternal  system  of 
ovemment,  very   unlike   ours.     The  great  majority  of   the  friendly 
Bties  in   this  kingdom  provided  for  old  fiCge,  and  not    only  total 
biHty,  but  yiartial  inability  to  labour,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
itne«s;   those  which  did   not  provide  for  these  cases  would  never 
neet  the  wants  of  the  working  classes,"  and  the  working  classes  would 
subscribe  to  any  such  scheme.     Napoleon  introduced  the  scheme 
ause  the  working  classes  were  the  support  of  hh  throne,  and  it  was 
lliis  interest  to  conciliate  their  goot^will  on  all  oncaaions,  and  lie  did  so 
Iby  j»pending  millions  in   the   deenmtion  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
Ikeeping  the  working  classes  in  good  humour,  and  also  to  establish  the 
BtioDal   system  of  provident  societies.     The  French  tables  for  sub- 
^"  tions  ibr  all  working  men  were  pretty  nearly  the  same,  and  if  the 
nch  system  were  introduced   into  this  country,  it  would  prove  a 
failure  on  that  account  alone.     The  practice  of  having  different  sub- 
^—^riptions  for  different  trades  was  started  bet^ause  the  risks  which  men 
^Bmn  of  totnt  disability  and  accident  differ  so  much  in  dilV(*rent  trades, 
^Bthat  a  subscription  of  2(L  per  week  would  do  in  some   trades,  whilst  a 
^Heubscription  of  Gd.  per  week  would   prove  insufficient  in  others.     The 
)i      difference  is  such,  even  in  the  same  trades,  that  it  requires  a  subscrip- 
tion among  the  Welsh  miners  of  twice  as  much  per  week  as  is  paid  by 
(the  Northumberland  and  Durham  miners;  and  there  was  not  a  trade  in 
the  country  that  did  not  require'  a  special   rate  of  payment  applicable 
pecuJiarly  to  itself.     He  did  not  see  the  possibility  of  any  Government 
system,  such  as  Mr,  Randell  suggested,  that  would  not  necessitate  an 
universal  rate,  such  as  the  French  Government  provided.     Otherwise, 
the  Government  must  necessarily  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  every 
H  trade,  in  order  to  fix  a  rate  peculiarly  applicable  to  eiich,  and  go  into 
H  an  infinity  of  detail  which  wnidd  involve  great  expense  and  a  large  staff 
H  to  do  it.     Napoleon's  Governrnent  was  not  po  absurd  as  to   allow  the 
»  national   system  to  provide  what   the   friendly  societies  do,  viz, — for 
sickness  and  partial  disability,  which  occur  very  much  more  than  total 
diaabiiity  or  old  age.     The  reaatm  for  that  was  that  it  was  found  by 
experience  to  be  perfectly  impossible  to  prevent  fraud  on  the  part  of 
members  claiming  lor  sickness  and  partial  disability,  without  having  an 
inveatigation  of  every  case,  conducted  on  the  spot,  and  conducted  more- 
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over  by  tbe  people  who  are  interefited  in  preventing  a  member  fniij 
coming  on  the   funds.     TUia  was  a  duty  that  no  Government  cotil" 
possibly  nnderuike,  nnleaa  it  had  a  statf'aH  over  the  kinirdom,  the  tixfHfna 
u!  which  would  exceed  threefold  what  was  now  expended  by  the  friendlfi 
societies  among  theriis<dves^     That  wa«  why  Mr.  Uandell  did   n«'t  rrnu 
tiire  to  add  t<j  hi:*  provisions  for  old  age  provisions  for  sick  ' 

partial  disai>ility — ca>*es  whicli  were  ten  times  more  numerou)- 
others^  and  without  whicli  no  society  would  be  worth  a  dump  to  &h<i 
working  men.  In  very  many  trades — ^such  as  mining,  and  others — . 
they  would  not  be  induced  lo  join  any  National  Fund  mi  less  this 
vision  was  made ;  and  if  it  were  made,  he  had  shown  that  the  Gove 
ment  could  not  manage  it.  These  were  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Parliamentary  G>mmittee,  who  heard  the  fullest  evidence  and  reported 
ujion  it,  thought  it  utterly  impracticable  to  attempt  any  Buch  national 
jBcheme  as  Mr,  liaudell  had  suggested.  The  proper  and  natunil  course 
ras  to  let  the  working  classes  take  care  of  themselves,  and  give  them 
every  encouragement  for  so  doing.  Parliament,  acting  on  the  r«?oom- 
mendatiun  of  the  Committee^  parsed  a  Statute,  39  &  40  Vict*.,  cap*  60, 
which  gave  the  raernbers  of  a  friendly  society  the  power  of  having  ltd 
assets  and  liabilities  investigated  by  a  competent  and  exp^^rienced 
actuary,  or  a  public  auditor,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  it  was 
solvent  or  insolvent,  and  w^hetber  tlie  working  man  could  subscribe  lo 
it  Hafely.  But  Parliament  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  compel  an) 
friendly  society  to  adopt  that  course,  and  for  the  same  rea.^^^n  that  \% 
declined  in  the  case  of  public  companies  and  joiut  i^tock  companiu 
to  compel  any  public  com^^ny  to  submit  to  an  investigation  of  ici 
peouniary  affairs,  with  a  view  to  aHcertaining  whether  it  was  Bolrcnii 
or  insolvent,  although  it  conferred  on  a  certain  number  of  tbe  fiha 
holders  the  power  of  requiring  an  investigation  if  they  should  think  fit.) 
That  wa3  the  conoludon  tlmt  the  Committee  came  to  aAer  the  inogt 
elaborate  investigation,  and  the  examination  of  actuaries  and  members 
of  the  working  class,  and  it  would  be  very  rash  for  any  society  to  ooroe 
to  any  oiher  deciaiou  on  the  subject  liian  that  arrived  at  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ranoell  (Coraham)  wished  to  point  out  that  he  oontetR-j 
plated  providing  for  sickness  as  well  as  old  age. 

Mr.  WiLLJAM  Hotly  ( London )  cuntended  tliat  permissive  legisUtion  j 
for  friendly  societies  ghould  be  made  compulsory  in  all  caseji.  It  irai 
not  very  likely  that  any  club  or  bank,  or  any  estabUshmeut  that  waa 
in  a  shaky  condition  would  seek  to  have  an  inve^tigatit.n  of  its  aflaink 
The  expenses  of  holding  club  meetings  at  public^houbies  whs  vtiry 
great, 

Mr,  E,  J.  Watbekston  (London)  said  that  25  per  cent*  of  i}i€ 
schemes  were  abaoluteiy  ridiculous,  lU  per  cent,  were  visionary,  and  Iw 
was  not  sure  whether  yy  per  cent,  were  not  impracticable*  Tbe  scliem* 
of  Mr.  Kandell  would  require  a  very  large  staff  to  carry  it  out,  Mr> 
Galpiti*8  scheme  might  be  carried  out  admirably  by  a  large  firm,  but  \i 
would  not  be  practicable  as  a  great  national  undertaking.  For  instaoec, 
if  tlie  clerks  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  had  promised  them  20/. 
alter  seven  years,  56/.  alter  fourteen  years,  and  so  much  alli^  tbmy 
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years'  service,  they  knew  that  the  result  would  hare  been  visionary 
enough.  There  was  always  the  apprehension  that  firms  of  gigantic 
magnitude  might  eventually  get  into  difficulties.  He  considered  both 
schemes  impracticable ;  but  there  were  practicable  schemes;  (1)  why 
could  not  the  wage-earning  classes  own  a  little  more  of  the  land? 
(2)  Why  should  not  poor  people  be  encouraged  to  buy  scrip  in  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  rates,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
School  Boards,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  :  The  gist  of  the  two  Papers  seemed  to 
be  that  Mr.  Randell^s  proposed  to  make  provision  for  old  age  by  giving 
perfect  security  to  investment  of  savings,  and  Mr.  Galpin's  to  secure 
the  same  object  by  giving  the  workmen  an  interest  in  their  work. 
Even  as  a  matter  of  investment  only,  he  preferred  leaving  the  working 
classes  to  take  their  own  measures.  But  as  a  matter  of  moral  training 
he  infinitely  preferred  the  proposal  to  make  the  provision  for  old  age 
depend  directly  on  their  work.  Having  noticed  some  of  the  diflicul- 
des  of  Mr.  Galpin^s  system,  he  emphatically  endorsed  the  general  value 
of  the  scheme,  giving  instances  of  cases  where  a  sense  of  interest  in 
the  work  had  increased  the  efiSciency  of  the  workmen. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  (London)  said  the  principle  of  the  scheme 
propounded  by  Mr.  Randell  was  as  old  as  the  hills.  So  far  back  as 
1771  it  was  advocated  by  Baron  Maseres  that  there  should  be  a 
national  system  of  life  annuities  in  parishes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  The  great  point  in  the  measure,  and  which  afterwards  ensured 
its  rejection,  when  having  passed  the  Commons  it  reached  the 
Lords,  was,  that  if  the  funds  subscribed  by  the  members  proved 
ipadequate  the  parish  rates  were  to  make  good  any  deficiency.  In 
1786  the  Rev.  John  Acland  brought  forward  *  A  plan  for  rendering 
the  poor  independent  of  public  contribution,  founded  on  a  basis  of 
friendly  societies.'  This  was  an  elaborate  scheme,  and  met  with  a 
deal  of  attention.  Membership  was  to  be  compulsory  on  everybody 
in  the  kingdom,  though  only  persons  of  a  certain  status  were  to  be 
eligible  for  the  benefits.  All  subscriptions  were  to  be  collected  by  the 
churchwardens  after  divine  service  on  Sunday,  evidently  with  the 
idea  of  enforcing  attendance  at  church  as  well  as  enforcing  provident 
habits;  but  this  conjimction  of  good  things  proved  rather  too  much  for 
the  people.  Pitt's  Poor  Law  Bill  of  1796  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment in  parishes  of  a  ^  Parochial  Fund,*  the  great  utility  of  friendly 
societies  being  recognised  by  the  members  thereof  being  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  this  State  scheme  on  reduced  terms.  Bentham,  in  his 
*  Pauper  Management  Improved  *  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
^National  Frugality  Bank,'  and  since  then  on  several  occasions 
measures  have  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  system  of  assurance  against  sickness,  poverty, 
and  death.  The  most  noted  in  recent  years  was  undoubtedly  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  Bill  in  1862  for  the  promotion  of  Parochial  Friendly  Societies. 
Referring  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Randell's  proposal,  Mr.  Neison 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  present  generation  to 
talk  of  any  scheme  of  assurance  for  the  working  classes  which  was 
not  practically  worked  by  themselves.      The  influence  of  the  existing 
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friendly   societies,  embracing  aa  these  organ isatione  do  more 
fourth  of  the    population,    was  so  great,   that  fo  talk  of  superaedra^ 
them  by   some  State  nmchinory  was  ridiculous.     The  Rucce«  of  the  | 
Post  Ofhce  Ijife  Assurances  had  not  been  such  aB  to  encourage?   any 
tiirther  exU^nsion  of  the  principle  of  State  assurance.     However,  there 
was  a  stiir  farther  objection  that    went    to    the   root    of  all    natioaal 
§yRteni3    ti    granting    the    benefits    UHially   undertaken    by    boniffit 
Bocieties,  viz.,  tlie  insuperable  difficulty  of  guarding  against  impOBition 
in  the  sickness  risks-     The  very  life  (»f  a  friendly  society  depended  on 
the  maintenance  of  astringent  gufH>rvision  over  the  sick  membera  ;  but 
if  this  was  ditficult  to  attain  even  in  orgaiiisationa  in  which   laxity  of  j 
administration  manifestly  implied  increxisfcd  local  taxation,  mtich  more 
difficult    would    it  be  when    increaj^cd  expenditure  wa«  not  paljiably 
borne  by  thone  immediately  concerned  in  its  cr»^«tjon.     Sickne>«  risks 
over  a  large  areii  had  been  tried  by  more  than  one  joint  stock  associa-  j 
tion,  but  always  with  the  same  result,  lamentable  failure.     Within  the 
last   few  years   the   friendly    societies  of    this   country  have    yn^y 
improved,  and  instead  of  considering  whether  or  no  any  workable  plan 
of  superseding  them  could  be  adduced,  the  more  sensible  poli^  y  would 
bo  to  devote  the  t^ame  energy  lo  still  further  improving  the  org  an  isatiuus 
we  have. 

Mr.  W»  La YTON  Lowndes  (Broseley,  Shropshire),  said  the  great  thing  l 
that    was  wanted  was  to   inculcate   habits  of  tlirill,  and  to  te&ch  tlits 
working  classes  to  lay-by  Irom  their  earliest  age,  nnd  when  that   habit  i 
was  once  formed  it  was  easily  carried  out  in  after-life.      A  great  deal 
could   be  done  in  country  parishes  and  in  towns  by  encouraging  amall  j 
sfivings — ^in  the  first  instance  by  penny  banks, 

Mr.  E,  K.  FoRDHAM  (Baldock)  said  when  he  recommended  hii  j 
agricultural  labourers  to  lay-by  for  their  after  wants,  he  could  not  j 
recommend  benefit  societies^  bec4iuse  almost  all  benefit  societies  faiW 
to  complete  their  engagements  witli  their  members.  If  the  matter  was 
undertaken  by  Governmentj  and  an  annuity  wer-e  provided— say  at  nixiy 
years  of  age,  it  would  not  be  ejcpensive,  for  the  process  w-a»  quite 
iiimple, 

Mr,  Frederic  Hill  (London)  said  it  did  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  annuities  could  be  purchased  through  rhe  Poet  Ofitoe  at  ih« 
present  time  with  the  undoubted  security  of  Government,  Owing  in 
part  to  the  iluctuations  in  the  wages  of  many  of  ihe  working  clatMs, 
the  habit  of  saving  w\'is  but  little  cultivated  by  them  ;  the  laf|f««l 
body  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  being  those  wboae  waga 
though  lowest — those  in  the  receipt  of  the  smallest  income,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  domestic  servants — were  least  liable  to  changi^, 

Mr,  J.  S.  Randell,  in  reply,  agreed  that  we  do  harm  by  doing  lor 
others  that  which  thny  could  do  for  themselves.  But  the  question  wan, 
how  were  persons  who  were  in  the  position  of  subftcribers  to  friendl; 
sr»cieties  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  stability  or  insolvency 
oi*  the  societies  that  they  subscribed  to.  Mr.  Brown  was  under  % 
misapprehension  in  fcupposing  that  he  only  proposed  relief  for  old  agp. 
for  he  had  expressly  stated  that  it  was  to  secure  due   y  ^r 

sickness  and  old  age,  or  any  incapacity  from  earning  brcii  ^ir. 
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^  Tlie  fact  that  pirailar  measure*  had  been  thrown  otjt  by  Parh'ament 
wai  no  argument  for  not  bringing  forward  a  proposal  at  this  nieeting, 
for  it  often  happened  that  those  pereons  who  were  most  bitterly 
opposed  to  a  reason  afterwards  Biipported  it.  As  to  the  number  of 
aoctetiea  that  had  failed^  he  had  not  complained  of  any  society  too 
mnch^  for  he  had  quoted  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  in  support  of  his  statementa. 
Mr.  Brown  had  referred  tw  the  Emp>eror  Napoleon's  Insurance  Society, 
but  for  his  own  part  he  looked  upon  that  society  simply  as  a  douceur 
to  the  wiige-eaniirjg  cla^s^  and  not  as  founded  on  economic  principles. 
He  had  not  advocated  insurance  without  classification  with  regard  to 
the  labours  in  whicli  the  people  were  engaged,  or  to  their  age  and 
health;  and  he  had  not  propos^  that  any  man  should  be  obliged  to 
join  a  national  society.  Ho  proposed  that  the  association  should  be 
voluntary. 

Mr.  T;  D.  GalPIK  also  replied,  and  met  the  objection  tliat  a  firm  njlght 
iail  and  swallow  up  the  fimds  by  the  remark  that  in  his  case  there  was 
a  separate  fund,  having  no  connection  with  the  liabilities  of  the  firra. 
li'  he  had  been  asked  to  submit  a  system  for  universal  application,  he 
ahould  have  read  a  different  Pitper  ;  but  he  had  been  mertly  asked  to 
read  a  Paper  about  hia  own  fund,  the  principles  of  which  had  been 
found  usi  ful  in  a  great  many  firm  a. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.)  closed  the  discussian, 

j  He  mid  Mr.   Randeira  National   Provident    Society    Fund    would   be 

I  found  imj^racti cable  in  the  working,  for  investigation  of  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  ill-health    could   not   be   made   the   subject  of  inquiry   by 

j  Government  officials.  The  scljerae  of  Mr.  Galpin  was  one  which 
mi^t  be  fairly  extended.      If  the  friendly  societies  were  to  remain  as 

I  they  are  at  present,  and  they  made  all  their  paymenta  by  cheque,  even 

I  to  the  extent  of  5*\,  and  a  strict  supervision  were  exercised,  it  would 

*be  a  great  step  towards  the  prevention  of  fraud. 


) 


I^avideni  Medical  Clubs  and  Dispensaries, 
By  Fbedeeick  Townsend,  F,L.S. 

DO  not  propose  to  bring  forward  at  length  the  various 
reasons  for  supporting  the  scheme  of  Provident  Medical 
Dispensaries  and  Clubs.  Tlie  system,  fii*st  established  by  Mr, 
C.  L.  Smith,  M.R.CS,,  in  the  village  of  Southiun,  in  the 
County  of  Warwick,  is  now  so  well  known,  and  so  universally 
admitted  to  be  founded  on  right  principles,  that  I  need  only 
briefly  indicate  the  object  proposed,  viz.:  to  provide  medical 
advice  and  medicine  for  the  w^orking  man,  hia  wife  and  children, 
at  a  very  small  cosit  It  lias  been  proved  that  this  object  can 
be  attained  by  establishing  dispensaries  and  clubs  on  the 
mutual  assurance  system ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  in  order  that  they  should  work  efficiently,  they  must 
be  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  that  they  must  include  as  much 
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as  possible,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  population  for  whose  want 
the  J  are  devised.     In  large  towns  it  is  found  that  one  or  more] 
dispensaries,  established  in  the  town  it.^e If »  work  well ;  I  may 
instance  the  toA^Tis  of  Hastinjojs  and  St.  Leonards,  Coventry',! 
Warwick,  Oxford,  Newbury,  Northampton,  Shrewsbury,  with^ 
many  others ;  but  in  agricultural  districts,  where  the  populations 
are  ecattered,  and  where  medical  men  reside  in  villager  as  well 
as  in  the  country  towns,  it  would  often  happen  that  a  labouring 
man  would  have  to  go  six  or  more  miles  to   a  dispensary  in  I 
the  nearest  town,  while  the  doctor  who  is  attending  him  may  bo  I 
resident  in  his  own  village,  and  even  near  his  own  cottage  doorJ 
For  this  reason,  the  medical  man's  residence  is  frequently  the 
most  convenient  place  of  meeting,  both  fur  doctor  and  patient,] 
as  well  as  for  the  dispensing  of  medicine,^     Again,  in  large  [ 
towns,  with  several  thousand  inhabitants,  there  might  be  a  suf-l 
ficiency  of  resident  members  to  make  the  institution  a  paying 
one  to  the  medical  men;  whilst  in  a  country  parish,  with  ilsj 
population  of  from  3U0  to  400  or  1,0U0  inhabitants,  there  could 
not  be  such  sufficiency,   hence  the  necessity  of  a  Provident  1 
Medical  Club,  embracing  several  parishes,  in  order  to  make  itl 
a  paying  concern  to  country  practitioners.     The  question  now 
arises,  how  large  an  area  should  be  included  in  a  country  clul*?  i 
Before  this  question  caTi  he  answered,  it  will  be  necessary  toi 
consider  what  is  the  average  distance  between  the  residences  of ' 
medical  men  in  country  districts.     My  own  inquiries  lead  me 
to  place  this  at  about  four  miles,  so  that  every  medical  man  j 
rej>ident  in  the  country  would  have  a  circle  of  patients  extending, 
at  least,  over  a  radius  of  four  miles,  with  his  own  house  as  a  | 
centre ;  his  own  practice  overlapping  that  of  his   pn>fe8^ional 
brethren  in  several  directions,  hence  the  great  difficulty   in 
determining  the  limit  of  the  area  of  a  Provident  Medical  Club,  j 
and  a  plea  for  establishing  it  over  as  wide    an  area    as   can  1 
be  found  workable  with  ordinary  convenience.     Wherever  we 
place  the  limit,  it  must  always  happen  that  outside  it  there  will 
be  many  who  will  think   it  hard  that  they  are  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  club  ;  but  the  wider  the  area  the  more  I  lie 
benefits  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  the  greater  will  h(: 
the  desire  to  extend  them  throughout  the  kLngdom* 

'  The  following  eitract  fif  mi  the  •  Report  of  tho  Sub-committee  of  the  Binniii;* 
ham  Joint  Modiwil  Committee  on  Provitiual  DispenHftfies/  Btrmingharo,  187S.  ^\ 
show  that  HairuiUr  plun  haa  recoatlj  been  recommended  even  for  towns  :^*  Your 
Bul>comraittee  find  Lhut  in  tJjo8c  towns  where  one  or  more  dispensAry  buiidinip 
aro  provided,  iind  one  or  more  dispen^cr^  employed,  the  amount  diridod  aniouiict 
the  medical  officers  ia  compimiively  smull  and  quite  unreniuuMnitiv** ,  they  ihttc 
fore  recommeod  that  attendnnce  »hall  be  given  to  memlmrg  onl^'  at  their  ovu 
homes,  and  at  tht  h}UMe  of  the  modicol  officer  Hclected  ;  thfit  Uio  stifgeoo  thiU 
inpplj  the  m«diciiiM,*  ^. 


B}f  Frederick  Townsend,  F.L.S, 
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In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a  Provident  Medical  Club  had 
teen  established  for  the  area  of  the  whole  county »  and  it  aims 
at  providinc^  every  member  with  medicine,  and  a  choice  of  any 
medical  attendant  within,  as  theftirthest  distance,  four  miles  of 
his  own  house,  but  the  greater  number  of  members  would  be, 
of  course^  very  much  nearer.  The  staff  of  medical  men  in  the 
Suffolk  club  is  at  present  65  in  number.  There  are  in  the 
county,  1,484  square  miles,  ao  that  at  a  rough  calcidation  of 
averages,  there  would  be  at  the  present  time  one  medical  man 
to  every  area  of  somewhat  less  than  five  square  miles* 

And  now.  as  regards  the  scale  of  subscription  for  benefit 
members.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  same 
scale  of  payments  for  the  whole  country,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  hence  another  plea  for  co-operation.  I  have 
here  a  table  showing  the  different  rates  of  payment  for  16  Pro- 
vident Medical  Clubs  and  Dispensaries  in  different  parts  of 
England,  The  table  shows  that  for  a  single  individual  the 
yearly  payments  vary  from  4s,  4d,  up  to  6s, 

For  a  man  and  his  wife  from  8.v,  up  to  10^. 

4  children,  in  addition,  from  8^.  8d,  up  to  18*, 

9  children,  in  addition,  from  85.  8rf.  up  to  26*.  2d, 

Surely  this  great  difference  in  the  scale  of  payments  in  existing 
clubs,  where  the  circumstances  are  similar,  points  to  a  very 
arbitrary  or  faulty  calculation  of  costs  and  remuneration  to  the 
medical  men,  and  to  ao  ignorance  of  the  laws  on  which  such 
clubs  are  founded.  The  consequence  is  that  some  of  these 
clubs  are  flourishing,  whilst  others  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
are  even  worse  than  useless,  because  they  bring  discredit  on 
the  system  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  certain  to  succeed, 
and  to  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  working  classes,  for  the 
mutual  assurance  system  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  sound  one. 
After  well  weighing  the  various  scales  of  payments,  I  think 
that  the  scale  adopted  by  the  club  lately  established  for  the 
whole  county  of  Suffolk  will  commend  itself  as  the  most  satis- 
factory one,  and  it  has  this  guarantee  that  it  is  the  only  one, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  which  is  registered  under  the  *  Friendly 
Societies'  Act/  Towards  the  latter  part  of  1877,  I  obtained 
the  rules  of  as  many  as  I  could  of  the  exist im/  Provident 
Medical  Clubs  and  Dispensaries,  with  the  view  of  starting  one 
in  my  own  neighbourhood — ^an  agricultural  one — on  as  sound  a 
basis  as  possible,  and  the  scale  ultimately  adopted  was  the  Suf- 
folk one.  The  Medical  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  in  their  model  rules  for  Provident  Clubs  and  Dis- 
pensaries, published  in  June  last,  propose  a  higher  scale  of 
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subscription^  with  a  view  to  include  pereoos  whose  aven 
gains  do  not  exceed  40^.  a  week.  This  higher  scale  does 
appear  to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  scanty  pur^e  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  whose  average  gains  do  not  exceed  20*.  a  week, 
aud  for  whom  the  Suffolk  scale  u  proposed  ;  but  as  the  wants  of 
the  artisan  and  others  in  receipt  of  a  moderate  income  should 
not  be  forgotten — and  I  find  by  inquiring  that  they  are  quite 
ready  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  subscription — I  can  see  no  reason 
why  these  classes  should  not  be  ailinitted,  and  I  would  propose 
two  scales  of  payment,  one  for  the  labourer  and  those  whose 
average  gains  do  not  exceed  20a\  a  week,  and  another  scale  for 
those  whose  gains  exceed  20.?.  but  do  not  exceed  40^.  a  week. 
The  Suffolk  scale  is  excellent  for  the  Ist  class  ;  for  the  2nd 
class  I  would  propose  a  yearly  subscription  of  7*.  for  a  single 
individual,  12^".  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  2^.  for  each  chUdt 
five  children  only  in  one  family  being  charged  for  where  the 
number  of  children  exceeds  five.  The  subscription  for  a  naan, 
his  wife  and  five  children,  would  at  the  proposed  rate  be  22/. 
a  year,  which  would  be  the  highest  charge  for  any  facoily  in 
which  the  ages  of  the  children  did  not  exceed  14  years. 

Working  men  are  as  yet  very  generally  ignorant  of  their 
power  to  establish  for  themselves  the  means  of  obtaining  effi- 
cient medical  advice  and  medicine  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
their  own  homes,  and  at  a  small  cost,  by  joining  together  to 
form  medical  clubs  on  the  mutual  assurance  system.  If  they 
were  united  on  this  subject,  and  would  recollect  that  the  pay^^ 
raents,  being  so  small,  must  necessarily  be  very  numerous,  in 
order  to  make  the  club  remunerative  to  the  medical  men — 
that  these  payments  for  a  similar  reason  should  be  made  in 
time  of  health  as  well  as  in  time  of  sickness — that  when  in  full 
health  and  strength,  and  not  wanting  the  doctor  themselved, 
they  would  hardly  feel  the  small  cost  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion, and  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were 
virtually  helping  their  &ick  neighbours,  and  were  supplying 
them  with  the  means  of  obtaining  medicine  and  attendance — 
that  if  sick  themselves  they  would  be  provided  with  the  same 
help  without  any  extra  cost  and  wnthout  the  fear  of  a  doctors 
bill— if,  I  .say,  working  men  would  recollect  all  this,  they  would 
be  thankful  that  they  hiid  the  power  of  obtaining  these  advan- 
tages, and  they  would  embrace  an  opportunity  of  enroUiiig 
themselves  as  members  of  Provident  Medical  Clubs.  They 
may  rest  assured  that,  if  properly  su|jported,  these  clubs  would 
be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  medical  men,  who  would 
gladly  attend  the  members^  and  be  ready  to  dwell  among 
them« 
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T)r.  James  More,  of  Edinburgh,  gays  *  that  he  knows  some 
couutry  doctora  who  derive  an  income  from  Provident  Jledical 
Clubs,  which,  with  private  practice,  yields  a  total  that  w^ould 
bear  comparison  with  many  Metropolitan  incomes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Waters,  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk 
Medical  Club,  in  a  letter  w^ritten  recently,  informs  me  that 
he  has  not  heard  from  any  of  the  medical  men  one  word  of 
complaint  of  amounts  handed  to  them  quarterly,  but  one 
expressed  his  re^et  that  by  not  having,  in  the  previous  quarter, 
given  his  adhesion  to  the  club,  he  should  lose  some  10/.  per 
quarter. 

What  I  wish,  then,  to  bring  especially  before  this  Congress 
id  the  great  desirability  of  promating  the  establishment  of  such 
clubs,  on  an  uniform  scale  of  payments,  and  worked  in  an  uni- 
form manner  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  amongst  our 
agricultural  population  ;  that  to  this  end  the  few  and  scattered 
existing  clubs  shouhl  unite  together  to  promote  this  uniformity, 
and  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  working 
classes  should  unite  to  establish  such  clubs  on  the  same  uni- 
form basis« 

And  now  a  wprd  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  to  the 
members  the  choice  of  medical  attendant.  In  most  clubs  such 
choice  is  accorded,  but  in  some  it  is  denied.  It  is  described  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk  club,  Mr.  Samuel  Waters, 
as  '  the  sheet-anchor  of  its  success,  without  which  the  club 
could  never  have  been  established,'  The  most  enlightened  of 
our  medical  men  see  the  choice  to  be  desirable,  not  only  be* 
cause  it  renders  the  working  man  a  free  agent,  placing  him 
above  the  rank  of  a  pauper,  and,  therefore,  tending  to  raise  and 
ennoble  him,  but  also  because  the  most  able  and  hard-working 
medical  man  ^411  be  the  most  popular,  therefore  the  most 
employed  and  the  best  paid,  and  that  within  himself  will  rest 
the  power  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  patients, 
of  increasing  their  number  and  his  own  source  of  profit.  In  tlie 
eyes  of  the  poor  the  country  practitioner  would  also  become 
raised  in  his  pos^ition,  for  out-door  pauper  relief  would  become 
diminished,  and  lie  would  become  the  chosen  medical  attendant 
and  benefactor  of  a  free  and  more  enlightened  class— of  the 
hard-w^orking  labourer  or  mechanic,  honestly  supporting  him- 
self and  family. 

Mr,  Lawson  Tait,  F,R.C.S,,  says,'  '  It  is  sincerely  to  be 

* '  A  Lav  Serraon  on  Clubs  and  their  Doctors/  by  James  More,  M.D.  Londgn  : 
J,  &  A.  ChnrchiU,     1878, 

'  Piiper  on  *  Provident  I>i8pen»an«»,*  LondoD :  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  CoToot 
tardea*     1877. 
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hoped  that  the  medical  professinn  will  see  that  their  iutereatt 
are  here  quite  coiDCident  with  those  of  the  public,  for  whil^ 
it  must  be  admitted  occasionally  a  good  private  patient  may  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  provident  membership,  it  must  b^ 
borne  in  mind  that  if  the  scheme  is  made  successful  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  doctors,  it  will  not  only  entirely  prevent  thedi** 
tribution  of  medical  relief  to  improper  recipients,  but  that  it 
will  practically  put  an  end  to  the  entry  of  those  bad  debts  into 
the  medical  ledger,  which  so  many  of  my  brethren  have  to 
deplore/  He  also  remarkxH  that  *by  introducing,  into  the 
houses  of  our  industrial  population,  skilled  attendants,  who«e 
chief  interest  will  be  to  diminish  and  prevent  disease,  provident 
clubs  and  dispensaries  will  do  a  f;;reat  deal  to  advance  sanitary 
improvement/  Who,  that  bus  been  among  the  poor,  does  not 
know  the  usual  answer,  when  he  visits  a  family  in  which  one 
of  its  members  is  ailing,  and  asks,  *  Have  you  seen  the  doctor?' 

*  No,  sir,'  followed  by  some  most  inefficient  reason ♦  except  it  be 
the  fear  of  a  doctor^s  bill !     It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 

*  preventive  medicine  is  the  great  field  ctf  labour/  and  no  mnre 
efficient  weapon  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
man  than  exists  in  this  movement  (viz,,  the  establishment  of 
provident  medical  clubs  and  dispensaries)  •  for  correcting  those 
numberless  errors  in  hygiene  which  exist  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  and  which  arise  solely  from  ignorance/ 

I  would  now  consider  the  question,  how  far  can  we  expect 
Provident  Medical  Clubs  to  be  self-supporting  ?  An*l  if  they 
cannot  be  this  entirely,  how  far  the  management  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  benefit  members  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  clubs  may  ultimately  become  self-supporting,  but  that 
time  is  far  distant  as  regards  their  establishment  in  the  countr? 
on  this  principle,  and  I  almost  question  its  desirability,  at  all 
events  for  the  present.  In  large  towns  the  case  may  be  dif- 
ferent. The  club  lately  established  in  Birmingham  is  eaid  to 
be  self-supporting.  I  have  said,  the  working  classes  do  not 
know  their  own  power,  or  Pro%'ident  Medical  Clubs  would  be 
more  general  ;  but  neither  have  they  yet  learned  the  value  of 
thrift,  and  a  large  number  of  them  in  country  districts  can  but 
look,  alaa  !  to  the  Union  as  the  home  of  their  old  age,  and  a^i 
their  support  in  sickness ;  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  inaugurate  Provident  Medical  Clubs  without  helji  from 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  in  its  social  science  aspocti  l 
and  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  machinery  necessary  tn 
place  such  clubs  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  ba^is.  And  the 
working  classes  themselves  should  not  scorn  such  help,  even  if 
held  out  to  them  on  this  plea,  nor  should  they  refuse  it,  if  given 
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n  a  more  substantial  manner,  viz,.,  in  raising  an  honorary  fund 
to  defray  incidental  expenses.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  help  given 
in  this  way  should  tend  to  draw  classes  together,  not  to  sepa- 
rate thern*  We  may  desire  as  much  as  possible  to  do  auay 
■with  out-door  medical  relief  from  the  Union,  but  we  should 
not,  therefore,  wish  to  do  away  altogether  with  private  aid  ; 
Vie  should  seek  to  give  it  judiciously  and  where  it  is  needed  ; 
vre  should  only  deny  it  where  it  won  it!  be  squandered,  or  where 
St  would  tend  to  destroy  the  eftort  of  self-help. 

It  is,  I  am  convinced,  advisable  to  let  benefit  members  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  provident  clubs,  either  by  each 
having  a  vote  at  a  general  election  or  at  a  parocliial  election  of 
secretaries  or  stewards  :  and  wliere  this  privilege  has  been 
allowed,  it  has  been  toynd  that  business  is  in  nowise  hindered, 
and  valuable  hints  are  often  jjained  from  benefit  members 
which  may  tend  to  the  well-being  and  efficacy  of  the  club. 
>  It  is  a  very  comuion  remark  that  benefit  clubs,  such  as  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Foresters,  and  the  recognised  registered 
local  clubs,  provide  for  the  working  umn  in  time  of  sickness, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  support  these,  and  not  to  weaken  them 
by  the  establishment  of  Medical  Clubs  and  Dispensaries;  but 
those  who  make  this  remark  cannot  be  aware  how  strict  tlie 
examination  is  before  a  man  can  be  admitted  into  these  clubs, 
and  how  large  a  number  of  working  men  are  disqualified  by 
constitutional  defects,  accidents,  or  other  causes  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  many  of  them  quite  equal  to  earning 
tbeir  bread  by  labour  and  supporting  their  wives  and  families, 
but  without  the  power  to  lay  by  fijr  a  rainy  day  and  for  the 

(time  of  sickness  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  probably  come 
upon  them.  To  such  men  the  Provident  Medical  Club  is  an 
inestimable  boun,  for  they  are  admitted  without  examination, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  if  not  actually  sick  at 
the  time  of  entry ;  and  if  any  member  of  the  family  be  sick,  a 
small  extra  fee  is  all  that  is  required  in  addition  to  the  usual 
quarterly  ]*ayments.  Nor  have  those  who  make  the  above 
objection  taken  into  consideration  tliat  benefit  clubs  do  not 
admit  the  wives  and  children  of  their  members,  who  are  thus 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  obtaining  medicine  or  medical 
advice  in  time  of  sickness  without  the  fear  of  a  long  doctar*a 
bill.  That  the  w^aut  is  felt  by  the  most  deserving  is  shown  by 
the  readiness  with  which  men  who  are  members  of  benefit 
clubs  subscribe  to  a  Medical  Club  for  their  wives  and  children. 
My  own  experience  teaches  me  that  these  men  are  the  first  to 
join.    Again,  benefit  societies  are  invited  by  Provident  Medical 
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Clubs  to  become  subscribers,  their  members  becominrr  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  the  institution  on  payment  of  the  same — 
or  in  some  cases  a  eraaller — subscription  for  each  member. 
The  Coventrj  Provident  Dispensary  iBstice  such  inyitatioti; 
the  Birraingham,  the  Oxford,  and  the  Leamington  Dispensurics 
do  the  same.  The  advantages  held  out  to  benefit  socieiiess 
thus  joining  are  the  privilege  of  choice  of  medical  attendant, 
iiTid  sometimes  the  payment  of  a  smaller  annual  ^subscription. 

A  word  as  to  paid  officers — district  secretaries,  fetewardu, 
or  collectors.  Paid  officers  may  not  be  ueceMary  for  a  small 
club  extending  over  a  few  parishes  only  ;  but  where  tbe  field 
of  work  is  larger,  and  many  parishes,  or  even  wl    '  - 

are  included,  it  is  essential  to  have  loyal  and  I 
workers,  and  experience  teacher  that  these  qualitiea  are  more 
generally  obtained  when  work  is  paid  for  than  when  it  ia 
undertaken  voluntarily.  The  salaries  would  not  be  large,  and 
it  should  be  left  to  the  managing  committee  to  detemune  the 
necessity  for  paid  work  and  the  amount  of  salary.  The 
salaries  should  come  out  of  the  honorary  fund,  which  will  be 
well  able  to  afford  to  defray  them  if  the  area  of  the  club  be  large; 
if  the  area  be  small,  it  will  be  found  more  difficult  to  raise  an 
adequate  ftind  ;  hence  another  plea  for  extended  ci>-openition* 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  the  peojde  of  Glrtuce^ 
tershire,  Worcestershire,  AVarwickshire,  and  Oxfordshir 
>inite  together  to  establish  a  Four-shire  Provident  / 
Club.  The  boundaries  of  these  tour  counties  are  so  interwoven 
at  one  point  that  the  combination  would  be  a  natural  one»  and 
the  area  being  so  large,  the  labouring  man  leaving  hits  home  in 
search  of  woric  would  be  the  less  likely  to  have  t/>  leave  his  clob 
behind  him*  I  would  submit  that  a  fund  should  be  at  otice 
raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing  and  distributing  in 
these  four  counties  copies  of  the  Rules  and  Kegulations  ot  the 
Registered  Suffolk  Provident  Medical  Club,  with  such  emendft- 
tions  or  alterations  as  may  be  considered  necessary,  jirefac^ 
by  the  projKjsition  that  a  Four-shire  Club  shall  be  establi*ljed 
on  a  similar  basis ;  that  a  copy  of  the^e  Rules  should  be  Aeot 
to  every  medical  man,  to  every  magistrate,  and  every  clergy- 
man in  the  four  counties  ;  that  every  chairman  or  vice-chairmia 
of  the  several  unions  in  the  four  counties  be  invited  to  bring 
the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  the  Club  before  the  guardiaad 
of  his  reeipective  union  at  a  meeting  convened  for  that  purpose. 

Finally,  I  would  propose  that  a  committee  should,  «a  todo 
as  possible,  be  formed  to  take  such  steps  a9  may  be  nrrriiirr 
to  carry  out  the  above  propositions. 
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¥n  fk€  E^nnmic  OperaHoH  of  the  Foreign  Suffar  Bounties^ 
By  Wallwyn  B,  Poter  SueimieakDj  Bari-iater-at- 
Law, 

N  intricate  economic  question  has  anneied  itself  to  tlie 
sugar  industry  of  Great  Britain  and  her  tropical  posses- 
ions. It  may  be  stated  thua  Great  Britain »  witJi  ports 
ireely  opened  to  all  the  world  for  supplies  of  sugar,  thereby 
secures  to  consumei's  their  right  to  obtain  one  of  the  reoog- 
i*ed  necessaries  of  life  from  wheresoever  Nature  will  moat 
readily  yield  her  bounty  in  response  to  tlie  efibrta  of  human 
labour. 

So  far  the  great  principle  which  vindicates  that  commercial 

policy  which  is  commonly  designated  as  '  Free  Trade,'  has  been 

upheld.     State    artifice    has,    however,   intervened,   with    the 

potent   hand   of    protection,   to    prevent   the    ascendency   of 

ature'g   law  of  production — the   survival   of  the    fittest — in 

etermining  the  channels  of  the  sugar  induatiy.     Continental 

rope,  by  means  of  State  aid,  variously  applied,  has  become 

bolgtered-up  competitor  of  tlie  tropics  in  the  production  of 
mnodity  of  tropical  origin ;  and  consequently  a  necessary 
of  life,  especially  so  for  the  young,  still  remains  at  almost  pro- 
hibitory jiricea  for  the  poor  abroad. 

Had  European  ^kill  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  a  less 
eongenial  soil  and  climate ,  so  that  sugar  was  thereby  enabled  to 
le  brought  to  the  markets  of  Europe  at  a  less  cost  than  sugar 
from  the  tropics^  the  discovery  of  the  German  (diemist,  Mar- 
graaf,  that  sugar  could  be  obtained  fri)m  the  beetroot,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  profitable  employment  of  the  zone  of  cul- 
tivation in  Europe*  But  at  no  time  does  it  appear  that  the 
manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar  could  be  successfully  carried  on 
if  exposed  to  the  full  natural  force  of  tropical  production. 
Hence  continental  Europe  has  been  bound  to  interpose  State 
protection  to  prevent  Margraafs  discovery  being  relegatetl  to 
the  domains  of  laboratory  experiments. 

This  protection  has  been  given  in  various  ways.  In  France, 
olonial  tropical  sugars  were  for  many  years  handicapped  liy 
heavy  duties  being  placed  upon  them.  Such  a  course  ope- 
rated for  many  years  so  injuriously  to  the  French  Colonies, 
and^  by  the  exemption  of  beet-sugar  from  taxation,  so  detri- 
mentally to  the  revenue,  that  the  special  State  advantages  in 
favour  of  beetroot  sugar,  as  against  French  tropical  sugar, 
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had   to   be   materially   curtailed,      McCulloch    states,   in   hi 
*  Dictiouary  of  ('ommerce/  that  in  1842  it  was    prop«T§erl, 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  ia  which  the  cuiture  of  beet 
root   had  involved  the  country,  to  grub  up  the  planUtic 
paying   the   planters   14,000,000  francs  as  an   incleronity  fof 
their  loss.     Protection,  however,  could  not  be  withdrawn,  but 
fetayinj:;  its  hand  against  the  French  Colonies,  contented  it^IfJ 
until  about    1862,  by  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  Frifoci 
market,  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  home  and  coloniid 
producers. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  H,  Smith,  in  a  Treasury  Minot 
summing  up  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  cmio*1 
nection  with  the  Sugar  Conveatiou  entered  into  hetweeaj 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governmenta  of  France 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  1864,  states  that  in  1862  the  Fn*nch 
Minister  of  Finance  noticed  that  large  suras  were  annualh 
drawn  from  the  Exchequer  to  pay  bounties  on  re6ned  sug 
exported  from  France  to  other  countries.  Here  we  have  th^ 
Hrst  e\idence  of  another  form  of  protection,  which  has  become  ] 
potent  enough  to  overpower  English  free  traders  in  their  own 
market.  At  the  present  time,  bounties  on  exports  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar  to  this  country  are  obtained  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from  the  Governments  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

The  bounty  is  obtained  in  France  through  the  drawback  or^ 
return  of  taxes  allowed  on  exportation  of  refined  sugar*     ThiJ 
drawback  is  greater  than  the  duty  paid,  because  it  is  calculat 
n[»on    a   supposed   yield  of    refined    sugar   considerably   less , 
than  the  actual  yield  obtained  from  the  raw  sugar  upon    which 
the  excise  duiy  had  been  paid  prior  to  its  entering  the  Re*l 
finery. 

In  France  the  sugar  industry  is  divided  into  two  branches 
— the  manufacturers,  who  convert  the  saccharine  product  of 
the  beet  into  raw  sugar,  and  the  refiners,  who  work  up*  the 
raw  product  into  refined  sugar.  The  manufacturers  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise,  the  raw  beet  sugar  beiog 
charged  with  duty  as  it  leaves  the  manufactory.  Bui  lli^ 
French  refiner  does  not  work  under  the  Excise;  consequently 
when  100  kilos,  of  refined  sugar  is  about  to  be  ex|»' 
return  of  duty  is  claimed  in  respect  of  the  estimated  r^ 
or  fiscal  equivalent  of  duty  paid  on  raw  sugar  from  whidi  Una 
refined  was  extracted. 

The  principle  of  asscBsment  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Ifl 
say  125  kilos,  of  raw  sugar  yielded  say  lOU  kilos,  of  refinedt; 
the  duty  paid  on  the  V25  kilus.  ought  to  be  returned  upon  thel 
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exportiition  of  100  kilos,  of  refined;  but  if  the  100  kUos,  of 
refined  were  obtained^  not  from  125  kilos,  of  raw  sugar,  the 
BUplK>fied  fiscal  equivalent,  but  from  110  or  112  kilos,  of  raw 
sugar,  the  exporter  in  receiving  the  duty  back  on  125  kilOs. 
'%*ould  be  obtaining  more  than  the  duty  paid,  and  this  would 
coui^titute  an  artificial  but  material  inducement  to  export  re- 
ed sugar  to  other  countries.  The  greater  the  exjKjrt  the 
reater  the  bounty  thus  obtained*  Thia  principle  of  assess- 
5ient  of  drawback  result^?,  as  may  plainly  be  perceived,  in  the 
bounties  on  exportation.  The  bounty  has  been  estimated  by 
those  engaged  in  the  sugar  traJe  at  3j?.  per  cwt.  This  may 
seem  too  trifling  a  sum  to  be  recognised  as  the  element  of 
destruction  to  a  vast  British  industry-  But  to  no  other  cause 
can  the  decline  of  the  English  refining  trade  during  the  last 
ten  vears  be  attributed.  The  decline  be^an  with  bounties, 
and  will  end  when  bounties  are  abolished  or  neutralised.     In 

ithe  aggregate,  however,  the  subsidy  drawn  from  the  French 
Exchequer  in  aid  of  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar  amounts, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  a  French  statesman,  to  some 
800^000/.  per  annum.  The  competition  which  ensues  between 
our  own  and  toreign  producers  on  the  English  market  results 
in  the  English  consumer  obtaining  a  considerable  share  of  the 
foreign  bounty  as  well  as  its  equivalent  from  the  pockets  of 
Elnglish  pn>ducers,  in  the  form  of  sugar  artificially  cheapened, 
6o  that  a  particular  form  of  foreign  protection  appears  at  first 
eight  to  be  beneficial  to  this  country*  But  the  benefit  to  the 
consumer  which  arises  from  his  being  able  to  jiurchase  sugar 
below  the  price  which  the  article  would  command  if  all  protec- 
tion were  abolished,  is  counterbalanced  by  disadvantages  to  the 
nation  at  large,  which  in  the  consideration  of  the  question 
generally   from   an  economic    point  of  view  cannot  be  disre- 

Egarded.  Had  these  bounties  been  considered  a  national 
advantage  to  thia  country,  it  is  not  likely  that  both  the  late  and 
present  Governments  would  have  used  every  diplomatic  effort 
to  abolish  them.  The  Treaty  of  1864  was  to  that  end  solely. 
It  18  beyond  all  question  that  the  late  Government  fully 
appreciated  the  injurious  consequences  of  these  foreign  boun- 
ties, refusing  to  recognise,  as  of  any  validity  in  favour  of  their 
continuance,  the  artificial  cheapness  which  such  form  of  protec- 
tion tended  to  produce  in  this  country* 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  Convention  of  1864,  for  the 
abolition  of  bounties,  thus  approved  of  by  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment,  and  for  many  years  energetically  supported  in  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  present  Government,  contained  a  clause 
whereby  the  contracting  nations  might  come  to  an  agreement 
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to  levy  a  countervailing  duty  agaiost  nations   continuing  ibk 
form  of  protection,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  their  competttDrm 
who   might   nt)t    be  willing  or  able  to    allow   such   artificial 
inducements.     NotmthstaiidJng  the  energetic  remonstrancea  of 
Lord  Derby,  during  his  period  of  office,  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, the  Convention  of  1864  expired  unperformed  either  in 
letter  or  in  spirits     The  clear   and  able  de,Hp:itche8  of  Lcird 
Derby,  aided  by  the  unremitting  diligence  of  Lord  Lyons,  had 
considerable  weight  with  the  French  Government,  in  bringing 
them    to  the    conclusion  that  refining   in  bond  was  the  cmiy 
effectual  mode  of  stopping  export  bounties,  and  the  Assembly  tif 
France  ratified  this  conclusion,  alike  necessary  to  England'* 
interests  and  to  the  French  revenue,  by  voting  in    favour  of 
refining  in  bond.     But  difficulties  arose  in  carrying  out    this 
principle,  which  were  aggi^avated  by  interested  influences,  as 
well  as   by  the  impression   abroad    that    England   would  not 
levy  agiunst  other  nations  giving  bounties  such  a  duty  as  would 
prevent   refiners   exporting   from    France   without   a    bounty 
being  placed  at  a  disadvantage  on  our  markets^     It  is  evident 
that  if  the  duty  were  collected  when  the  finished  product  left 
the  Refinery,  no  duty  need  be    taken   on  augar  destined  far 
export,  and  consequently  no  return  of  duty  would  be  due  to  . 
the  exporters.     Thus  w^ould  vanish  all  bounties  arising  out 
the  chemical  and  fiscal  difiiculties  of  a.s6essment  of  drawbacka' 
which  serve  both  to  yield  and  conceal  this  form  of  protection. 
In  the   limits  of  this  Pajier  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  in  i 
iletail  the  records   of  our   diplomatic    efforts.       Lord    Derby, 
Lord  Lyons,  and  many  of  our  leading  representatives  abrncul] 
have  been  in  almost  daily  correspondence  ujion  this  subject  fnr 
some  years. 

The  vitality  of  this  form  of  protection  is  largely  due  to  t)i« 
general  impression  of  foreign  Governments  that  England  will 
not  adopt  efficacious  measures  against  bounties,  and  therefoni.^ 
no  continental  Government  can  abolish  them  whilst  other  Qp- 
vernments  continue  them,  and  thus  the  abolition  of  bounties 
seems  made  dependent  either  upon  an  international  unity  of] 
action,  which  past  experience  shows  is  hardly  witliin  the  bounds 
of  re-alisation,  or  upon  our  adjusting  the  *  equities  *  between 
rival  competitors  by  levying  duties  against  such  &b  givii 
bounties. 

The  English  market,  with  its  ever-effectual  demand  for 
sugar,  is  the  optata  arena  of  foreign  producers.  It  affords  an 
outlet  for  that  over-prod uctiun  of  beet-i»ugar  which  ia  the 
dangerous  consequence  of  State  stimulus.  But  it  is  appareiit 
to  all   who  study    the   question  that   until   what   Mr.  J.   "^ 
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Harrws-Gastrel ,  in  his  able  report  to  our  Goverument  on  tho 
sugar  industry  of  Austria*  calls  the  *  Equity  of  Interiiational 
Taxation'  can  he  established*  the  Governments  of  Europe  wUt 
not  have  any  respite  from  their  efforts  to  solve  one  of  the  moat 
dtlHcult  and  important  of  all  couuiicrcial  questions. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  Franee  alone  gives  bounties, 
Austria  exports  her  raw  beet- sugar  by  means  of  a  heavy 
bounty*  Mr.  Harriss-Gastrel  says:  *  Probably  nearly  half  the 
amount  of  the  drawback  is  a  real  bounty  on  export,*  In 
Germany,  Mr.  Nicholson  reports,  for  the  information  of  our 
Government,  *  that  the  late  increase  of  the  export  bonus  on 
raw  sugar  will  be  transformed  into  a  fixed  and  settled  jiremium 
on  export/  As  regards  Russia,  we  learn  from  ^Ir.  Miclicli's 
reports  that  bounties  were  established  in  1872,  and  increased 
in  1875  to  favour  exfjortatioo.  In  Italy,  Mr.  Kennedy  repc»rts 
iliat  no  drawback  is  granted  on  the  exportation  of  sugar.  The 
sugar  industry  whicli  existed  in  the  once  Aus.trian  provinces 
of  Italy  was  State-supported,  and  was  extinguished  when  the 
provinces  became  Italian,  and  State  support  was  withdrawn. 

Thus,  in  1878,  it  is  manifest  that  the  forces  of  protection 
still  sustain  the  great  beetroot-sugar-productiun  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  that  such  protection  has  become  aggressive,  and 
sails  our  producei-s  in  their  own  markets.  It  is  in  the  mar- 
&td  of  the  world  that  producers  seek  to  recoup  themselves  the 
cost  of  production.  All  great  centres  of  industrial  production 
have  a  staying  jjower  in  their  resources  of  capital  and  credit, 
which  enables  ihtm  to  withstand  those  natural  fluctuations  in 
prices  which  arise  from  the  varying  conditions  of  the  ratio  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  although  the  contingencies,  arising 
from  natural  causes,  can  be  reduced  by  experience  to  some  law 
of  average  which  may  be  relied  upon,  the  disturbing  iufiuenco 
on  market  values  of  the  arbitrary  force  of  State  intervention 
cannot  be  safely  estimated  for  cumuiercial  purpi»ses.  It  is  a 
disturbing  force  of  unknown  and  ptitent,  and  the  more  potent 
because  unknown,  power.  This  disturbing  force  is  now  in  full 
operation  on  the  sugar  markets  of  Europe.  Operating  un  our 
own  markets,  it  works  backwards  through  every  ramification  of 
our  sugar  industry.  It  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  causes  the 
British  Capitalist  to  pause  ere  he  invites  the  swarthy  coloured 
labourers  of  the  West  IndieM  to  gather  in  the  prolific  bounty 
of  tropical  vegetation. 

Thus  England  loses  surplus  wealthy  which,  coming  from  her 
own  land  to  her  own  citizens,  is  as  a  gift  from  nature  to  the 
nation — an  economic  consequence  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserved  in  that  department  of  State  which  was 
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in&tituted  to  watch  over  the  conimercial  and  industrial  welfare 
of  the  colonies. 

Foreign  proteetion,  in  the  form  of  export  bounties,  inflicts, 
moreover,  a  grievnus  wron*]j  upon  En^^hsh  producers ;  they  are 
compelled  to  provide  out  of  their  own  profits— already  adjusted 
to  a  minimum   by  free  competition  ^dth   the  whole  >vorld — the 
equivalent  of  these  foreign   bounties ;  unless  they  can  do  this, 
t h ey  m u st  withdraw  fro m  i h ei r  o w n  m ark e ts.    It  i s  t h is  e x acti on 
which   has  closed  so   many  English  and  Scotch  refineries,  and 
retarded  cultivation  in  oor  West  Indian  possessions*     But  the 
consumer  has  bought  sucrar  a  trifle  cheaper,  and  thus  a  con- 
demned and  pernicious  form  of  protectio!i  has  actually  raided 
in  some  mindi*  an  aftparent  conflict  of  interests  between  English 
consumers  and  English  producers.     Herein  lies  the  Gordiaa 
knot  of  the  whole  controversy.      Some  writers  in  the  press  urge 
that  we  are  foolish  indeed  to  quibble  at  the  Continent  taxing 
itself  to  give  usi  g<ugar  below  cost  price.     These  writers  do  not 
point  out  that  State  aid  to  foreign  exporters  operates  as  a  tax 
on   English  producers,  payable  out  of  their   own  profits  and 
wages,  and  that  it  is  the  competition    of  English  producers 
which   compels   the  foreign   protectionists  to  yield  up,  on  the 
English  market,  a  greater  or  less  pro]>ortion  of  the   bounfv  to  fl 
the   English   consumer.      The    freedom    of  production,  in  ita  V 
exemption  from  all   State   hindrance  or  aid,  is  as  essential  a 
principle  as  the  freedom  of  distribution  and  exchange.      If  the 
producers  on  the  Continent  have  equal  or  greater  natural  ad- 
%^antages    than   our    own    producers,  no    protection    can    be 
necessary  to  enable  continental  producers  to  compete  with  a5 
in  the  English  market.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stimuluB  of 
State  protection  is  required  to  enable  foreign  sugar  to  be  ex- 
ported   to  this  country,  the    position    of  our  producers  is  as 
much  reversed  in  the  English  market  as  if  they  were  naturally^ 
inferior  to  their  continental  rivals.     It  most  not  be  supposed | 
that  foreign  Governments  view  with  indifference  the  disajstrous 
consequences  which  will  ensue  to  their  own  revenue,  and  to  ^ 
their  own  consumers,  if  this  costly  stimulus  to  exportation  of fl 
their  own  indigenous  sugar  is  to  be  continued  for  an  indefinite 
|>eriod.     Great  indeed  is  their  responsibility  in  permitting  an 
artificial  trade  to  widen  and  deepen  its  channels  year  by  yean 
Hitherto  the  fate  of  this  foreign  export^  protection  has  depended 
on  the  forbearance  of  our  Government.     What  if  ourGovem- 
ment  were  to  intimate  that  on  and  after  a  given  date,  and  so 
lo'ig  as  bounties  were  continued,  they  would  be  intercepted  at 
our  ports  by  a   countervailing   cnstoms  duty  I     One  farthing 
per  pound  levied  against  i*aw  beet  and  refined  sugar  exported 
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under  a  bounty  would  either  &top  bounties  or  else  yield  us  a 
revenue  derived  from  foreign  States ;  and  if  bounties  were  in- 
creased, the  duties  would  increase  also,  and  thus  we  might 
I>ermit  foreign  States  to  contribute  to  our  revenue.  Not  one 
farthing  of  such  a  duty  would  fall  upon  English  consumers- 
It  would  all  be  paid  out  of  the  bounty  it  intercepted,  the  duty 
of  course  ceasing  with  the  cessation  of  the  bounty. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  continental  Europe  seeks  on 
our  markets  an  outlet  for  that  surplus  productiiui  of  beet  sugar, 
which  is  the  disastrous  cunsequence  of  artificial  stimulus.  But 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  this  interest,  viz,,  to  see  that  our  tropical 
possessions  are  not  restricted  in  their  power  to  supply  us  with 
their  surplus  wealth — the  very  gift  of  nature's  sun  and  soil. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  if  the  international  sugar 
production  and  trade  of  Europe  were  permitted  to  follow  its 
natural  course,  our  tropics  would  yield  a  tribute  to  this  country 
of  ever-increasing  annual  value — a  tribute  from  nature  distri- 
butable to  every  citizen,  by  increasing  the  national  capital, 
^and,  through  such  increment,  the  wage  fund  and  jiurchasing 
power  of  the  eomnumity.  The  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
have  long  poured  an  unceasing  stream  of  wealth  into  thiia 
country,  which,  but  for  the  adverse  influence  of  Euro|>ean  pro- 
jection to  beet  sugar,  and  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Cuba, 
would  rapidly  increase. 
England,  theretbre,  has  this  paramount  interest  in  the 
international  sugar  trade,  viz.  the  establishment  of  the  fiscal 
system  of  Euntpe  on  such  a  basis  that  no  protectiitn  to  foreign 
competitors  shall  close  British  markets  to  her  own  producers, 
^^  The  attempts  to  ally  the  interests  of  English  consumers  with 
^B  foreign  protectionists,  by  the  ad  captandum  view  before  referred 
^^  to,  has  been  so  far  successful  hitherto,  that  our  Government, 
although  repudiating  the  view,  has  nevertheless  hesitated  to 
adopt  the  only  efficacious  means  for  securing  the  equity  of 
international  taxation,  viz.  the  imposition  of  c<umtervailing 
duties  against  foreign  bounties.  The  consumers  of  to-day  do  not 
enjoy  England  without  *  impeachment  of  waste,'  and  have, 
therefore,  no  right  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  an  artifice, 
however  profitable  to  them,  which  tends  to  deprive  consumers 
of  to-morrow  of  their  right  of  access  to  the  natural,  and  there- 
fore cheaper,  sources  of  supply, 
^-  This  Paper  has  treated  the  question  upon  economic  con- 

^m     siderations  alone.     Social  questions  of  high  import,  are,  how- 
I  ever,  involved  in  the  displacement  of  large  masses  of  skilled 

labour  from  natural  channels  of  industrial  employment.  The 
general  commercial  depression  over  us  at  this  time  operates 
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on  the  sugar  trade  as  well  as  on  all  our  induslries.  But  be 
there  commercial  tlejireasion  or  cominemal  prosperity,  a  *  con- 
stant quantity  *  of  abnormal  dibadvantacje  will  pre^H  upon  our 
sugar  indufitvy  so  long  ukA  foreign  export  bounties  continue  to 
influence  the  natural  price  of  our  markets.  The  whole  of 
our  tropical  sugar  production  is  rendered  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  of  Europe.  Our  sugar  supply  is  being  concentrated 
in  an  area  so  limited  that  the  meteorological  fluctuationa  of  the 
crop  seasons  cause  violent  fluctuations  in  our  market^i* 

The  ijubjects  of  Her  Majesty  engaged  in  the  sugar  induatry 
demand  no  more  than  that  the  free  trade  ports  of  Kngland 
shall  lead  to  free  trade  markets  for  all  comers,  and  shall  not  be 
closed  to  England's  merchantmen  and  her  industrial  army 
of  sugar  producers  by  means  of  foreign  State  protectioo  to 
foreign  producers. 


The  In  (In  n  trier  I  Employment  of  H'omcn   in   France  rompni 
with  EntjlamL     By  Edward  J.  Watherston. 

AMONG  the  numerous  social  questions  of  our  time  that  are 
pressing  for  solution  there  is  scarcely  one  more  important 
than  the  industrial  employment  of  women.  According  to  the 
last  census,  taken  April  3*  1871,  the  excess  of  females  over 
males  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  no  less  than  892,088.  There 
were,  at  the  date  of  the  census,  o 94,398  more  women  than 
men  in  England  and  Wales,  153,73:2  more  ivomr-n  than  men 
in  Scotland,  131,764  more  women  than  men  in  Ireland,  and 
12,194  more  women  than  men  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  disproportion  between  the  sexes  isoQO- 
stantly  increasing,  as  shown  by  every  succeeding  ceue^us^  and 
with  this  increase  there  comes  naturaily  an  ever-rising  diificuliy 
in  the  employment  of  female  labour.  Nowhere  is  this  dilli- 
culty  more  felt  than  in  England,  because  here  the  exoeas  of 
females  over  males  is  greater  than  in  any  other  State  of 
Europe*  Thus  the  [K>pulation  of  France,  by  the  last  enum^ 
ration,  was  close  ujMjn  37  millions,  and  there  were  only 
158,510  more  women  than  men,  while  England  and  Waltai, 
with  their  23  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  nearly  four  timci 
aa  large  a  surplus  of  women.  In  spite  of  this  comparatively 
small  excess  of  female  over  male  labour,  the  French  have 
grasped  what  may  be  called  the  burning  question  of  the 
day,  far  more  distinctly  than  we  have  done.  Within  the  lait 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved  in 
Franco  towards  placing  women  in  a  fair  position  in  the  field  \A 
industrial  labour. 
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The  French  movement  for  the  industrial  employment  pf 
women  dates  from  about  the  year  1862.  Up  to  that  tioBe 
there  existed  no  organisation  in  France  for  aiding  womj»b  to 
compete  with  men  in  any  occupations  demanding  more  th^ 
manual  skill;  and  although  the  number  of  female  workers  in 
trades  was  very  g^rcat— an  induiilrial  census,  made  in  1860» 
showing  that  in  Paris  alone  the  number  of  'ouvriei'es'  was 
111,891,  against  31H,920  *  ouvriers/  being  367  workwomen 
to  ^x^ry  1,000  workmen— the  female  empk>yment  was  mo!*tly, 
if  not  entirely,  in  the  inferior  grades  of  industry,  rerjuiring 
little  skill,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  offering  small 
remuneration.  It  was  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  thoughtiul 
men,  chiefly  journalists,  having  drawn  attention  to  this  subject, 
that  in  the  month  of  May  1862  there  was  formed  in  Paris  a 
*  Societe  pour  Tinst ruction  profession nelle  des  femracs/  Like 
many  other  important  institutions,  full  of  results,  but  of  a  kind 
not  at  once  manifest  to  the  public  at  large,  the  Society  c^jm* 
menced  operations  very  humbly.  Fifty  members  put  down 
twenty- five  francs,  or  U.,  each;  and  the  fifty  had  the  extreme 
boldness  to  begin  the  execution  of  a  grand  scheme  of  social  reftirm 
with  this  apparently  ludicrously  small  capital.  Here  in  England 
the  thing  would  have  been  laughed  at ;  but  it  was  not  so 
in  France,  and  tlie  operations  of  the  Society  were  carefully 
watched  in  Paris,  although  resting  on  nothing  more  potential  than 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  However,  in  reality,  there 
was  far  more  than  this  in  the  background.  There  was  human 
energy.  All  the  fifty  members,  besides  paying  down  their 
twenty-five  franca,  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  work  they 
were  starting ;  and  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
lady — *  femme  de  tete  et  de  ca*ur,'  as  described  in  one  of  the 
early  reports  of  the  Society,  mentioning  no  name — willing  to 
bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  battle,  A  school  for  instructing  young 
women,  to  engage  in  the  higher  branches  uf  industry,  was 
opened,  under  the  superintendence  of  this  lady,  in  a  small 
house  in  the  Hue  de  la  Perle,  Paris,  on  October  15,  1862, 
The  school  commenced  with  only  five  pupils;  but  so  rapid  wa^ 
its  progress  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  there  were  forty 
pupils,  while  the  original  fifty  members,  or  subscribers*  had 
grown  to  one  hundred  and  ten*  It  had  been  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  system  that  ail  pupils  should  pay  fur  their 
instruction,  the  sum  fixed  being  eight  francs,  or  6»,  8c/.,  per 
month,  and  a  short  practical  working  of  the  institution  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Perle  showed  that  its  whole  success  rested  upon  the 
entorcement  of  tliis  rule,  and  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  mere 
charity-giving.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  school  was 
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found  to  be  self-supporting,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  it  had 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  it  had  to  seek  larger  quarters. 
In  December  1864,  the  institution  was  removed  to  roomy  pre- 
mises in  the  Rue  dii  Val-Sainte-Catherinc,  where  classea  were 
opened  with   146    pupils;    but  this   accommodation   likewise 

C roved  too  small  before  long,  which  led  to  tlie  opening  of  a 
ranch  in  the  Rue  Roehechouart,  and  subsequently  to  that 
of  other  *  succursales/  So  numerous  became  the  claims  for 
admission  J  both  from  Paris  and  the  provinces,  that  after  a  little 
wliile  it  was  impossible  to  pay  regard  to  all  of  them,  aud  a 
system  of  examination  had  to  be  instituted,  designed  to  favour 
the  most  deserving  candidates.  To  this  day  the  greatest 
suceesd  has  attended  the  work  of  the  *  Societe  pour  rinstruction 
professionnelle  des  femmes,*  one  of  the  results  being  that  it  has 
given  rise  to  hundreds  of  institutions,  baseil  on  the  same  pI&iL 
This  plan,  at  the  outset,  was  designed  more  to  give  a 
general  training  for  industrial  work  than  to  prepare  for  any 
special  business,  and  if  it  was  modified  afterwai-ds  it  was  in  tbe 
latter  direction.  At  the  opening  of  tlie  school  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Perle,  and  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards,  the  system 
followed  was  to  divide  the  pupils  into  four  classes.  The  first 
class,  through  which  all  passed  on  entering,  supplied  a  general 
education,  serving  also  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  young 
women  for  any  particular  occupation ;  the  second  class,  called 

*  cours  de  commerce,'  furnished  a  training  for  purely  commer- 
cial purposes;  the  third  class,  *  cours  de  dessin/  supplied  the 
wants  of  those  who  sought  an  art  education,  to  be  applied  to 
indiii^trial    purposes;    and,   finally,   the    fourth   class*    called 

*  atelier  de  confection/  gave  practical  teaching  in  millinery, 
dressmaking,  and  all  kinds  of  needlework.  To  these  were 
added,  after  a  while,  several  other  classes,  in  which  pupils  were 
prepared,  more  directly,  for  certain  trades.  In  one  of  them, 
which  proved  very  successful,  wood  engraving  was  taught; 
in  another,  painting  on  porcelain  and  on  ivory  ;  and  in  a  third 
the   design    and   manufacture   of  jewellery,  and   of    various 

*  articles  de  Paris/  More  and  more,  as  the  institution  de- 
veloped Itself,  it  was  found  necessary  to  prepare  its  pupiU 
for  definite  occupations.  The  plan  was  adopted  of  placing 
such  of  the  young  women  aa  desired  it  in  workshops  and 
ateliers,  where  they  might  gain  practical  knowledge  of  tlie 
business  they  wished  t^i  acquire.  They  ceased  not,  on  this 
account,  to  remain  pupils  of  the  school,  but  only  quitted  it 
for  a  fixed  number  of  hours  every  day  to  supplement  their 
theoretical  knowledge  with  that  of  practice.  The  result  of  all 
these  arrangements,  carried  out  admirably,  was  a  success  far 
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beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  original  promoters 
of  the  scheme.  The  institution  first  started  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Perle  not  only  turned  out  a  large  nnniber  of  educated  women, 
all  of  whom  fouiid  instant  employment  the  moment  they  left 
it,  the  demand  for  them  being  far  greater  than  the  supply,  but 
it  produced  a  movement  which,  sprea<Hng  all  over  France,  gave 
rise  to  a  vast  number  of  institutions  of  the  same  kind.  The 
net  result — illustrated  in  detail  in  some  statistics  which  will  be 
given  further  on — was  that,  as  regards  Paris  alone,  the  number 
of  women  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  increased  by  more 
than  one-third  during  the  years  1860  to  1872,  At  both  these 
periods,  a  census  of  the  population  of  the  capitiil  engaged  in 
trade,  arts,  and  manufactures,  accompanied  by  a  general  ^  en- 
qut^te  '  into  wages  and  the  state  of  labour,  was  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  enumerations  showed  that  in  1860  there 
were  304,920  men  and  111,891  women  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations,  and  in  1872  the  total  had  risen  to  346  J 20  men 
and  174,437  women.  Thus  while  the  number  of  men  increased 
41,200,  or  13  per  cent.,  the  number  of  women  increased 
62,546,  or  37  per  cent.,  mthin  the  lapse  of  only  twelve  years. 
Among  the  numerous  followers  of  the  institution  set  on 
foot  in  the  Rue  de  la  Perle,  Paris,  there  are  several  deserving 
special  mention.  A  general  technical  education,  fitting  the 
pupils  for  various  occupations,  is  given  in  the  *  Rcole  profes- 
sionnelle  pratique  pour  les  jeunes  fiUes,' started  at  Paris  in  1871, 
Though  not  more  tjian  seven  years  in  existence,  it  has  already 
prepared  over  a  thousand  young  women  for  industrial  employ- 
ment, and  the  last  report  of  the  managers  shows  that  here,  as  in 
most  similar  institutions,  there  is  great  demand  for  the  pupils, 
who  almost  invariably  get  work  as  soon  as  they  quit  the 
schooL  Instruction  in  cookery,  both  plain  and  of  the  higher 
kind,  forms  a  notable  part  in  the  teaching  of  this  school,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  young  women  most  distinguished  in  their 
efficiency  for  preparing  the  raw  material  of  food  into  things 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  aa  well  as  wholesome — considered  an 
*  art '  in  France,  but  really  a  science,  for  it  is,  if  anything, 
applied  chemistry — are  not  only  the  readiest  to  find  employ- 
ment, but  by  far  the  highest  remunerated.  This  fact  also 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mods.  Groult,  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer, at  Vitry-sur* Seine,  near  Paris,  deeply  interested  in  the 
food  question  as  a  *  fabricant  de  pates  alimentaires '  of  wide 
renown.  Combining  philanthropy  with  business,  Mons.  Groult 
started,  in  1872,  at  a  cost  to  himself  of  400,000  francs^  or 
16,000/*,  a  so-called  *  Internat  manufacturier,'  designed,  in 
the  first  instancCj  to  train  female  orphans  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
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man  war  for  industrial  employment  in  general,  but  which,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  gradually  develo|>ed  itself  into  a  larjro 
school  of  cookery.  It  is  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  gchom^ 
and  having,  ever  since  its  foundation,  been  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing state,  is  now  entirely  self-supporting,  A  number  of 
young  women,  first  limited  to  ninety,  but  at  pres^it  mueli 
larger,  are  receiving  at  Mons.  Groult's  insfitution  ai  good 
genenil  education,  including  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  und 
botany,  and  are  then  taught  the  *art  culinaire'  tinder  expe- 
rienced profeesors.  There  is  not  a  lady  in  Pari«  but  is  onxioiia 
to  secure  a  cook  from  the  echool  at  Vitry-^ur-Seine. 

Of  schools  that  teach  particular  trades  to  yt>ung  women 
the  number  has  grown  to  be  very  considerable  in  Paris  and  all 
over  France.  One  of  the  largest  of  them  is  the  *  Atelier  de 
d^\^dage  de  la  soie/  established  by  a  large  silk  manufacturer, 
Mons,  Hamelin,  in  Paris,  with  branches  at  Lyons  and  St, 
Etienne,  The  Paris  establishment  has  2oO  pupils,  who  are 
completely  instruct€<l  in  the  art  of  silk  weaving,  including  the 
design  of  patterns.  A  similar  school,  for  a  distinct  technical 
purpose,  is  the  *  Intcniat  professionnel  de  composition  typo- 
graphique,-  est-ablished  at  Puteaux,  near  Paris*  in  1872,  by  a 
printer  named  Martinet,     It  is  reported  to  have  bef  t  p«8 

fi-om  the  commencement,  and  has  already  found  eev,  .tls, 

the  chief  of  them  tlie  *  Atelier  theoretique  et  pratique  de 
typographies  established  by  a  society  at  Paris,  and  which 
turns  out  every  year  several  hundred  women  printers.  Other 
trades  are  similarly  provided.  The  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
formed  into  a  wealdiv  cori>oration  in  Paris,  established  there 
some  years  ago  an  *  ficole  de  dessin  et  de  mo<lelage '  for 
w^otnen,  which  is  training  a  great  many  to  fill  not  only  the 
lower  but  the  higher  and  highest  posts  in  an  industry  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  French  capltah  Other  indtistrieB  m 
metals  have  not  been  behind  in  following  the  same  plan  to 
[U'ocure  efficient  workers,  tliose  in  brass  and  copper  particu^ 
larly,  under  whose  patronage  has  been  established  a  numerously 
attended  school,  entitled  *  Ecole  d*apprentis  jK)ur  les  industries 
des  mctaux  communs.'  In  connection  with  this  institution  is  a 
school  where  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  clocks  and  watches 
is  taught  to  young  women.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  industrial  labour  in  which,  in  France,  women 
made  such  progress  within  the  last  dozen  years  as  in  the  manu- 
factures of  jewellery  and  of  precious,  as  well  as  common  metals. 

The  promoters  of  the  industrial  employment  of  woEiieD  in 
France  early  made  the  discovery  that  it  was  not  enoujzh  lo 
prepare  female  pupils  for  certain  occupations,  in  tlie  exerciae  of 
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^hich  they  might  get  their  living,  but  that  likcwigie  work  must 
be  found  for  them.     The  notoi-ious  fact  t^itared  them  in  the  face 
that  while  men  can  find  employment  both  by  mutual  help,  such 
m  meeting  together  in  taverns  and  clubs,  giving  each  other 
information,  and  by  seeking  it  enei-getically  from  n»astera»  not 
irhunning  any  amount  of  pressure,  the  same  means  are  not  of*en 
to  women.     For  them  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  work  ;  and 
it  is  often  absolutely  indispensable   that  it  should  be  got  far 
them.     This  having  been  clearly  and  undeniably  cstal)lished, 
it  became  necessary  to  cast  about  for  a  remedy.     Tlie  first 
wWch  naturally  offered  itself  was  to  open  up  communication 
between   the  newly-established  schools  for  female    industrial 
training  and  the  leading  firms  likely  to  give  employment  to 
women.     There  was  little  difficulty   in    doing  this,   and   the 
result  proved  most  satisfactory^  for  what  with  strikes  among 
their  workmen,  and  other  difficulties,  most  employers  showed 
themselves  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  take  women  into 
their  service.     But  the  c»bstacles  in  the  way  of  women's  work 
were  but  half  overcome  by  this  connection  between  employers 
and  the  female  training  schools.     The  schools,  after  all,  could 
assist  but  a  small  pro|)ortion  of  the  army  of  *  ouvrieres  '  who 
thronged  the  female  labour  market;  nor  could  they  even*pi'<^'- 
mise  constant  work  to  their  own  pupils,  who  severed  connec- 
tion with  them  the  moment  they  left,  entering  upon  independent 
life.     To  help  all,  as  far  as  help  could  be  given,  an  excellent 
conception  at  la«t  suggested  itself.     It  was  to  form  a  number 
of  societies,  composed  bt>th  c^f  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the 
special  task  of  semiring  employment  for  women,  seeking  work 
for  them,  pointing  out  to  them  where  it  could  be  got,  and  advising 
them,  should  they   have   embarked  in  a  career  not  suitable  to 
them,  to  change  it  for  a  better  one.     The  idea  was  no  sooner 
started  than  acted  upon,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.     A 
great  number  of  *  societes  tie  patronage '  are  now  in  existence 
at  Paris  and  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  France,  procuring 
employment  of  every    description   for   women.      It   detracts 
nothing  from  their  utility  that  some  of  them  are  under  clerical 
influence.     The  '  Societe  de  Saint   Vincent-de-Pnul,*  one  of 
the   largest  of  the  *  societes  de  patronage,'  presided  over  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  does,  aa  far  as  is  known,  unmitigated 
l^ood ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  another,  the  *  CEuvre  de 
Saint-Charles.'     In  fact  the  various  creeds  vie  with  each  other 
how  best  to  exercise  the  *  pati-onage  '  over  their  members.     The 
Protestants  in  France  have  a  large  and  highly  influential*  Societe 
de  patronage '  for  the  employment  of  female  labour,  while  the 
Jews,  with  a  practical  sense  above  that  of  alt  others,  have 
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fouocled  an  excellent  institution,  combining  the  teaching  of  m 
trade  with  the  search  far  constant  employment  for  all  willtDg 
to  work*  The  *  Societ^^  de  patronajre  des  apprentis  ct  oovriefs 
Israelites  pour  les  metiers/  founded  in  1865,  wcks  originmlly 
intended  to  help  men  only»  but  it  is  now  likewise  for  womco^ 
and  within  the  comparatively  narrow  sphere  of  ita  activitr-  ! 
there  being  barely  50,0tK)  Jews  in  France— has  accomplislied  ' 
all  that  was  destredi  and  is  generally  considered  a  model 
institution  of  its  kind. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  most  infloentia]  of 
the  ^fiociet^s  de  patronage/  two  important    State    establish* 
ments,  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,   and   the 
national    printing   office^  have    in  recent  years  been  thrown 
open   to  women*      The   fact   that  females  should  have  been 
admitted    among   the   highly*t rained   male   artisans   of    these, 
places — artists^  in  the  first  case,  even  more  than  artiaans — I 
is   a    striking    testimony   to  the    value  which    the    industrial 
training  of  women  has  already  reached  in  France,     At  ihe 
Gobelins  establishment,  producing    tapestry  unequalled   both 
as  regards  beauty  of  design  and  perfectne^s  of  execution,  about 
one-third  of  the  artists  and  workers  at  present  are  women, 
white  two-thirds  are  men.     All  must  enter  as  pupils  in  llje 
preparatory  school,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  I 
liju  ing    passed   a    previous   examination.     For   the    first  two 
years  they  receive  no  salary,  and  in  the  third  year  they  gel,] 
still  as  pupils,  a  nominal  salary  of  300  francs,  or  12/.^  a  year. 
During  the^e  three  school-years  all  pupils  receive  lessons  iaj 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling.     In  the  fourth  year  they 
enter  the  actual  workshops,  their  pay  commencing  with  5O0 
francs,  or  20/.  per  annum,  and  rising  from  100  to  200  francs, 
or  4 A   to  8/.,  per  year,  according  to  qualification.     Kcfieated 
representations  made  to  the  French  Goverament  that  this  pay, 
which,  even  after  the  longest  service  and  the  highest  qualifiai«  \ 
tions,  can  never  rise  above  3,000  francs,  or  120^,,  la  utterly 
inadequate,  have  hitherto  had  no  effect.     It  is  admitted  that  tlie 
remuneration  is  very  low  ;  but  it  is  pointed  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  work  is  easy,  the  hours  few,  and  that  there  flit 
many  compensating  advantages.  As  to  the  hours  of  work  at  the 
Gobelins  manufactory,  they  arc  six  and  a  half  in  winter  and 
eight  in  summer,  always  by  daylight.   The  greater  number  of  the 
artist- workers  have  a  house  with  garden,  rent  free,  while  tioie 
that  have  not  receive  an  allowance  instead.     Medical  attend* 
ance  is  likewise  given  gratuitously  to  all,  and  no  deduetioo  h 
made  from   the   salaries  on    account  o{  absence    from   work 
through  illness.     At   the  end  of  forty  years'  service,  all  tliu 
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employes  of  the  Gobelin  can  lay  claim  to  a  pension  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  their  salaries. 

A  far  greater  number  of  hands  than  at  this  art-manufac- 
>ry  of  the  Government  are  employetl  by  the  other  State  insti- 
tute just  mentioned — the  national  printing  office.    The  business 
irried  on  here  is  not  only  typographical,  but  includes  wood- 
pngravin^,   colourings   binding,  stereotyping,  and    all    tbnt  is 
|uisite  to  the  complete  production  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
Ither    literary   matter.      According   to  the   last    returns,   the 
lumber  of  hands  engaged  at  the  national  printing  office  was 
1,120,  of  whom  654  were  men  and  406  women.     The  system 
^■pf  pay  here  is  the  same  as  in  most  private  printing  c^ffices, 
^Khat  is  by  piecework.     It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  women  at 
^fthe  national  printing  office  are  as  expert  compositors  as  the 
^■)est  men,  and,  of  course,  earn  the  same  wages,  which  average 
^■eight  francs,  €)r  6jf,  %d,  a  day.    From  the  weekly  earnings  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  establishment  three  per  cent,  is  deducted 
to  form  a  pension  fond,  to  which    ihe   Government  add  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  annuities  of  650  franca,  or  26/.  a  year,  to  all 
^^ho  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  have  been  twenty-five 
H^ears  in  the  service*     As  in  the  Gobelins,  so  in  the  nationsd 
printing  office,  medical  assistance  is  given  gratuitously  to  all 
the  persons  employed ;  but  their  pay  does  not  continue  while 
they  are  ill,  except  that  they  get  an  allowance,  amounting  to 

ime  and  a  half  francs,  or  U.  3^/.,  a  day  for  the  men,  and  to  one 
ranc,  or  10//.,  for  the  wfmten,  while  they  are  ill,  if  such  illness 
loes  not  last  for  more  than  90  days  in  the  year. 
The  managers  of  the  two  State  factories  here  referred  to 
peak  highly  in  all  their  reports  of  the  conduct  of  the  female 
vorkers  untler  their  charge,  but  not  more  so  than  do  the 
private  firms  emjiloying  women  to  any  extent.  This  is  the 
case  chiefly  with  the  producers  of  art  manufactures  and  of  the 
eo-called  ^  articles  de  Paris/     As  regards  the  latter,  women 

■  have  come  to  form  the  majority  of  workers,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  two.  It  was  founrl  in  the  official  enumerationg  af 
the  working  population  of  the  Frencli  capital,  already  men- 
tioned, that  while  in  1860  there  were  11,944  men  and  13,754 
women  engaged  in  the  manufncture  of  *  articles  de  Paris,'  the 
number  had  risen  in  1872  to  13,657  men  and  21,261  women. 
Thus  the  increase  of  men  amounted  to  only  1,713  in  the 
twelve  years,  while  that  of  women  was  7,507.  It  was  stated 
in  the  official  report  of  the  '  Enquete  *  of  1872  that  certain 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  ^  articles  de  Paris '  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  the  Cijtclusion  of  male  labour 
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being  complete.     This  was  the  case,  among  others,  in  re_ 
to  the  making  of  pearl   ornaments.     The   pearls  have   to  bl 
bored    through   and  strung  together^ — a  labour  not  requiring 
muscular  strength,  but  considerable  skill  of  manipulation,  witH 
much  taste,  and  thus  exactly  suited  to  women.     Wherev< 
similar  qualifications  were  found  to  be  of  value,  female  labouf 
asserted  itself   unmistakably  in  Paris,     Thus  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  enamelled  guods,  of  many  articles  of  gold  and  «ilvc 
ware,  and  of  certain   descriptions   of  jewellery,  the   feniaU 
artisans  were  found  to  be  more  numerous,  at  the  *  Enquet€*| 
of  1872,  than  the  men.     The  excess  of  the  former  over  th( 
latter  has  largely  increased  since  this  date,  according  to  thi 
testimony  of  all  acquainted  with  the  subject.     Female  labou 
spread    very   greatly    in    four    other    branches    of    Parisiaiil 
industry,  besides  those  already  named,  in  the  years  from  18601 
to    1872,     These  were   the   trades  of  watchmaking;   of  thel 
manufacture  of  musical  wind  instruments  of  all  kinds,  flutedyl 
trumpets,  etc* ;    of  pianoforte   and    harp  manufacture ;    and»| 
lastly,    of    the    manufacture    of    surgical     instruments    and 
bandages.     The  increase  of  women  in  the  watchmaking  busi 
ness  during  the  twelve  years  was  no  less  than  2,740  per  cent 
while    in   the   manufacture    of  musical   wind    instrument*  ic 
amounted  to   6,600   per  cent,,    and   in    pianoforte    and    harpl 
manufacture  to  11,266  per  cent.     The  fabrication  of  surgicdi 
instruments  and  bandages  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  upj 
to   the   year    I860,  but  subsequently  women  were  admitteai 
into  the  workshops,  and  the  result  was  that  in   1872  no  lauT 
than   60  per  cent,    of    all    the    artisans   in   this   trade   were  I 
females,  and  only  40    per  cent,  men.      It  must  be  admitted  ] 
that  all  the  trades  here  enumerated  are  eminently  suited  to  j 
women. 

The  following  summary  of    the    Parisian    ^Enquete'  of  I 
1872,  showing  the  respective  numbers  of  men  and  of  women 
engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  classed  in  groups,  with  pro- 
|K)rtion  per  1,000  of  women  to  men,  may  be  of  interest : — 
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Proportloii 

BraadbM  of  iDdtiBtiry 

Men 

Women 

of  Women 
to  Hen  p«r 

Food  product  ion    .        .        .        .        , 

47.056 

8,8im 

189 

House  furmtnre     . 

96,978 

5,367 

130 

Clothing         .... 

37.425 

74,780 

1,998 

Spinning  and  weaving  * 

83B9 

17^14 

8.026 

Manufacture  of  metals  . 

42,473 

7,907 

261 

Chemical  workB      . 

14,539 

4,666 

314 

Typo^apby ,  bi  n dinp,  k c. 

18»270 

15,647 

856 

liatniroents  and  wat dies 

13,6«7 

3,101 

226     ; 

Leather  manufactures  . 

21,933^ 

9,261 

329 

Brush  and  ba^kt^t  making 

3,347 

9li0 

2i»5 

•  Articles  de  Paris  ' 

13^57 

21,261 

1,556 

Various  branches  of  iudtLitry 

27,1*16 

4,757     ' 

170 

Total 

346,120 

174,437 

504 

Not  included  m  the  summary  here  given  are  a  vast  number 
of  women,  employed  by  private  persons  and  comjmniea,  in  occu- 
^MDations  not  coming  within  the   scope   of  the   *  Enquete'    as 
Hpndustrial  establishments^  yet  of  no  less  importance  on  that 
^Kccount  to  the  cause  of  female  labour.     Among  these  occu- 
^fcations  may  be  cited  that  given  by  the  railway  companies. 
While  the  railway  companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  exclude 
women  altogether  from  the  list  of  their   servants,  those   of 
France  employ  them  by  thousands.     Nearly  all  the  booking 
clerks,  for  example,  are  women.     They  do  their  work  excel- 
lently, according  to  all  reports,  proved  by  the  fact  that  within 
a  few  years  they  have  superseded  almost  entirely  the  men, 
although  starting  in  the  career  with  a  strongly  expressed  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  many  managers  and  directors,  wlio  doubted 
their  efficiency.     It  was  by  no  means  a  desire  for  ectmomy 
^     that   led    the   Frencli    railway  companies   to   erajiloy    female 
^Bbooking  clerks  and  has  made  the  system  universal,  but  a  desire 
^Bto  see  a  rather  difficult  work  well  and  quickly  done;  and  they 
Bmow  all  acknowledge  that  the  women  do  it  better  than   the 
"  men*     The  salaries  paid  to  the  '  lady  '  booking  clerks,  as  they 
are  called,  are  the  same  as  those  formerly  given  to  the  men,  and 
in  some  instances  higher.     The  salary  of  an   ordinary  clerk 
varies  from  40/,  to  52/.  per  annum,  while  the  head  clerks  at 
imjKirtant  stations  receive  from  72/,  to  96/.  per  annum,  with 
an   allowance  of  from    12/.   to  24/,  for  young  assistants,  as 
*  apprentices/     The  railway  companies  likewise  employ  w^oraen 
as  telegraph  clerks,  at  an  average  yearly  salary  of  32A     In 
all  cases  a  preliminary  training  is  required,  together  with  an 
examination,  in  which,  as  regards  booking  clerks^  proficiency  in 
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arithmetic  and  the  art  of  bookkeeping  !&  considered  of 
mount  importance.  But  it  is  found  that  very  few  women 
to  pass  the  requisite  examination,  a  notable  fact  being  thi 
nearly  all  e:ccol  in  arithmetic.  It  is  a  special  feature  in  con 
nection  with  the  employment  of  women  by  French  railwaj 
companies — one,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  imitation — that 
all  cases  preference  h  given  to  the  relatives  of  male  railwaj 
servants,  especially  their  daughters  and  widows.  As  rega 
the  \^ddows  of  men  who  have  Tost  their  lives  in  the  exercise  of" 
their  duties^  the  companies  nearly  always  find  them  employ- 
ment, if  in  no  higher  capacity  in  such  as  waiting-women 
ladies'  rooms,  with  a  regular  salary  of  from  16/,  to  24/, 
annum,  and  allowed  '  perquisites.'  There  are  not  wanting 
other  employments  for  wives  and  widows.  All  travellera 
France  must  have  noticed  that  included  among  the  fenial 
servants  on  French  railways  are  not  a  few  '  [Miintsmen  '  and 
*  fiignaJmen  '  posted  at  small  stations  and  sidings,  and  bravel) 
swinging  their  red  or  white  flags. 

The  most  recent  estimates,  made  in  connection  with  th| 
International  Exhibition  of  this  year,  and  semi-official  inquirie 
as  to  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  industrial  population  of 
the  French  metropolisj  state  that  the  proportionate  increase  ofJ 
female  labour  has  been  greater  from  1872  to  1878  than 
any  preceding    period*      It  is   stated  that  at   this    niome 
there  are  over  two  hundred  thousand  women  engaged  in  indua 
trial  occupations  within  the  limits  of  the  capital. 

To  what  an  extent  female  labour  is  sought  after  now  in 
France  may  be  seen  from  a  curious  instance,  mentioned  in  (»n^ 
of  the  reports  on   the  International   Exhibition,      It  will 
known  to  most  persons  acquainted  with  industrial  matters  th« 
up  to  quite  recent  times,  the  art  of  diamondn^utting  was  a  kinci 
of  monopoly  exercised  by  a  guild  of  combined  masters  and 
workmen   at  Amsterdam.     The  guild,  still  existing  in  all  iU 
mcdispval   exclusiveness,  is  very   wealthy,  and   its    doors  are 
strongly  barred,  very  few   apprentices   being  admitted,  aod 
those  only  who  are  either  relatives  of  members,  or  can  psy 
very  high  entrance  fees.     A  good  workman,  it  is  said,  can** 
or  at  least  could  iu  time«  not  long  ago— *eam  easily  80/.  per 
month  by  diamond  cutting,  and  there  were  some  that  gained 
their  100/,  and  more.     Naturally,  there  was  an  intense  desire 
on  th»  part  of  dealers  in  diamonds,  and  jewellers  in  general, to 
participate  in  such  large  profits.     Many  attempts  were  mad« 
to  break   the   monopoly  of    the  Amsterdam  diarm      '         •  rf , 
and  to  get  at  their  trade  secrets,  but  they  all  result*  inpv 

the  shrewd  Dutchmen  guarding  themselves  most  efllectuaiiy  ta 
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impart  neither  their  skill  nor  the  mysteries  of  their  craft  to 
any  but  the  initiated.  However,  the  power  of  ^okl  at  last 
accomplished  what  had  been  impossible  before.  A  rich  Paris 
jeweller,  M.  Philippe,  cousin  of  the  fiimous  '  restaurateur '  of 
the  Rue  Montorgueil,  of  the  same  name,  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
an  enormous  brihcjinbrln^^in^  two  members  of  the  Amsterdam 
guild  of  diamond-cutters  over  to  Paris,  They  gave  complete 
instruction  in  the  art  both  to  him  and  his  assistant  and  first 
workman,  Charles  Roulina,  and,  having  done  so,  departed, 
nobody  knew  where,  being  terrified  into  the  belief — probably 
without  any  foundation — that  they  were  followed  by  spies,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  ]HJwerful  guild,  whose  secrets  they 
had  betrayed,  were  raeditatino;  their  death. 

There  were  now  two  meti  in  France  thoroughly  acquainted 
with,  and   skilled  in,   the   art   of   diamond-cutting.      Unfor- 
tunately, M.  Philippe  died  not  long  after  the  Dutch  teachers 
ere    gone,   so    that  M.   Charles   lioulina  remained  the  sole 
epositary  of  the  art.     A   resolute  man,  he  lost  no  time  in 
(naking  it  fructify  in  his  hands,  and  at  once  set  up,  in  one  of  the 

iuburbs  of  Paris,  a  Uaillerie  de  diamants.'  But  a  new  difE- 
ulty  here  arose ;  he  could  find  no  proper  apprentices.  It 
ras  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  horrors  of  the 
/ommune.  Many  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  artisans  of 
lie  capital  liad  either  died  at  the  barricades,  or  were  lying  in 
risons ;  and  the  rest,  spoilt  by  idleness  and  dissipation,  had 
plenty  of  work  offered  to  them,  and  did  not  care  to  engage  in 
^mew  occupations  requiring  study  and  perseverance.  In  this 
^Pferaergency,  AL  Roulina  had  the  happy  thought  to  avail  himself 
'  of  female  labour.  But  even  young  women  w^ere  difficult  to  be 
^^ound,  to  enguge  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  hazards  of  a  new  trade. 
^^bowever,  in  the  end,  after  many  disappointments,  M.  Roulina 
^ftot  a  number  of  destitute  female  orphans,  whom  he  housed, 
^fed,  and  clothed,  teaching  them  the  art  of  dianiond-L^utting, 
^under  an  engagement  that  they  would  remain  in   liis  siTvico 

I  for  a  number  of  years.     It   need  scarcely  be  said  that  this- 
beaching  was  a  costly  business  at  first,  seeing  the  extraordinary 
precious  nature  of  the  article  that  had  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
inskilful    hands    of  young    apprentices.      Still,    M.    Roulina 
lucceeded  better  than  might  have  been  expect-ed,  probably  just 
because  he  had  been  driven  to  employ  women  instead  of  men. 
He  was  not  long  in   discovering  that  the   business,  which  re- 
Kuired  no  physical   strength,  but   a  rapid  eye  and  a  skilful 
idgment  of  details,  ])articular]y  as  to  tlie  best  way  of  cutting 
le  diamonds  so  as  to  show  the  facets  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
was  one  particularly  suited  to  females,  and  it  was  this  expe* 
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rience  which  proyed  the  basis  of  his  success.     Such  as  It  i*, 
geems  assured.      At    this    moment,  M.   Koullna    has  a  veri 
profitable    business,    employing  52    highly- trained    lapidarie 
together  mth  342  apprentices.     Several  of  the  workinen  ii 
his  *atcRer*  earn  1,000  francs,  or  40A,  a  month,  besides  pre 
nitums  given  for  excellent  work,  which,  in  the  case  of  thi 
moBt  skilful  of  operatives,  amount  t^  verj"  cons*iilerablc  «* 
It  is  stated  that  the  lowest  sum  earned  by  any  woman  past  thi 
state  of  apprenticeship  IS  300  francs,  or  12/.,  a  month*     Th« 
rule  is  for  apjirentices  to  serve  four  years,  they  receiving  wage 
during  this  time,  at  tlie  rate  of  2  francs,  or  1^.  8#f.  per  day,  fo 
the  first  two  years;  of  2^  francs,  or  2$.    lit  per  day,  for  thi 
third  year ;  and  of  3  francs,  or  2#.  6tL  per  day,  for  the  fourtl 
year,     M.  Roulina,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  reserves  to  hinK! 
self  the  right  of  discharging  apprentices  not  showing  any  fituc 
for  the  business,  as  the  spoiling  of    diamonds    hy  uDskUfull 
hands  would   be   too   costly  a  thing  to  be   continued 
length  of  time.     On   the  other  side,   to    encourage 
dexterous  apprentices,  M.  Roulina  is  in  the  habit  of  promoting 
them  to  the  rank  of  actual  *  ouvrieres,'  or  trained  lapidarie 
before  the  expiration  of  the  four-years'  terra.     In  fact,  the 
intelhgent  founder   of   the    first    *  taillerie    de    diamants'    in 
France  acts  strictly  on  the  principle  that  his  own  interests  ar 
likewise  those  of  his  *  hands/  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  lhal< 
the  canning  out  of  this  tenet  has  largely  contributed  to  thi 
success  of  many  French  industries, 
to  do  also  with  the  progress  in  the 
women  made  in  France, 

If  it  is  asked  what  England  has  done  in  the  same  direction 
during  recent  years,  the  reply  is  nt.»t  cheering.     Governtueaf 
alone  has  helped  in  the  matter,  and,  it  must  be  said,  helped 
great  deal.     It  has  admitted  a  large  number  of  young  wome 
to  respectable  and  fairly  well-paid  work  in  the  post-office  mii\ 
telegrapli  departments,  and  thereby  given  employment  to  iwrfj 
a  thousand  female  workers,  who    otherwise  would    probahlyf 
have  remained  idle  in  the  already  terribly  overcrowded  labour 
market  reserved  for  their  sex.     Tliis  has  been  a  very  great 
boon  undoubtedly;  but  the  misfortune  is  that  here  the  whole 
movement  has  stood  still.     In  striking  contrast  to  the  effort^!, 
just  sketched,  made  in  France  to  extend  the  industrial  employ* 
ment  of  women,  with  us  there  has  been  nothing  but  stagnatiaD 
as  far  as  private  enterprise  has  entered  the  field.     It  is  true, 
some  attempts  have  been  made  in  various  directions  to  find 
work  for  the  tens  of  thousands   of  women  who  r-     -^     n^ 
sionately,  seek  it,  but  these  very  attempts  show  i 
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tractcr  of  what  can  scarcely  be  called  a  ^  raovement.*  For 
itance.  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  earnestly  endeavoured  to  find 
industrial  employment  for  women  in  a  trade  admirably  adapted 
for  them,  that  of  printing,  or^  more  correctly,  of  type-setting. 
Accm-dingly  she  established,  with  the  helfi  and  good  wishes  of 
many  benevolent  persons,  a  women's  printing  establishment, 
but  only  to  see  it  merge,  after  a  short  artificial  life,  into  dis- 
appointment. The  cause  waR  simple  enough.  Not  being  a 
practical  printer.  Miss  Faithful!  was  naturally  unable,  with 
all  possible  energy  and  goodwill,  to  put  the  affair  she  started 
on  a  sound  commercial  basis,  and  so  it  naturally  collapsed*  It 
is  an  axiom  that  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  in  similar 
cases,  trite  as  it  may  be,  that  charity,  however  wisely  it  may 
be  administered,  is  helpless  in  seeking  to  help  others*  The  root 
of  all  honest  work  is  that  it  must  be  remunerativp.  This,  ap- 
parently, is  better  understood  by  our  French  neighbours  than 
by  ourselves,  and  hence  their  success  in  the  field.  We  may 
hope  to  gain  the  same  by  following  in  the  path  they  have 
opened,  indicated  clearly  by  a  few  landmarks,  of  which  the 
following  three  may  stand  forth  as  the  most  important  :— 

1,  Kstabllshment  of  si)eL'ial  traiuiog  schools  for  certain 
trades,  following  a  preliminary  general  education. 

2,  These  training  schools,  il'  started  by  subscription,  must 
be  made  self-supporting  within  a  short  time,  or  else  closed  as 
unsuccessful.  All  pupils  must  pay  a  moderate  fee  for  being 
taught. 

3,  There  should  be  union  of  the  managers  of  training 
schools  with  all  inanufaeturers,  or  others,  wishing  to  employ 
female  labour*  Tlie  union  must  aim  both  to  give  employment 
to  women,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  directions  in  which  it  may 
be  sought,  and  into  which  it  may  he  extended. 

What  we  want,  in  one  word,  is  onjnnisation. 

»To  begin  with,  wo  require  a  well-organised,  earnest,  and 
energetic — not  talking  but  trctiny — *  Society  for  the  Industrial 
Employment  of  Women.* 

■  Mr.  W.  Cooke  Tatlob  read  a  Paper '  On  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Consolidation  Act*'  Mr.  Taylor  said  an  Act  was 
passed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  under  the  above 
title,  which  ificems  to  have  been  much  misunderstood.  There 
are  two  principal  errors  prevalent  about  it:  first,  that  it  is 
merely  a  consolidating  Act  and  no  more ;  and  eecond,  that  it 
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is  one  imposing  further  restrictions  on  the  industiy  of  adntt 
women.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  perliaps  the  stranger  error, 
as  its  eflect  ig,  in  fact,  precisely  the  opposite.  So  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  this  Act  has  imposed  fresh  restrictions  on  the 
employment  of  women,  or  extended  the  area  or  apjdication  of 
those  already  in  force,  that  it  has  done  the  exact  contrary  : — ^it 
has  receded  from  the  ground  that  was  before  occupied,  not  en- 
croached upon  fresh  territory;  it  has  resigned  pretensions 
that  were  previously  upheld,  not  assumed  novel  powers;  it  ha:* 
taken  the  fii*st  steps  in  a  retrograde  movement,  the  end  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  foresee.  The  princi[)al  ways  in  which  it  hm 
done  this  is  by  practically  exempting  from  iui^pection  th<2 
*  cottage  industries/  as  straw  plait-making»  and  glove-making, 
and  by  creating  a  new  class  of  workshops  to  be  called  dotnestic 
workshops >  where  oidy  the  family  living  there  arc  employed, 
and  which  are  to  be  entirely  free  of  the  law.  But  it  has  aUao 
enacted  tliat  adult  women  working  anywhere,  &o  long  ai»  they 
work  altme  and  not  in  company  with  younger  persons,  are  to 
have  a  latitude  in  their  labour  greater  tlian  they  before  possessed. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  these  relaxations,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  women  themselves,  when  they 
come  fully  to  understjiud  them^  should  desire  a  return  tu  the 
present  system,  which  rescued  them  from  so  much  hardship  in 
the  past.  However  that  may  be,  the  effect  of  the  Statute  wiil  be 
to  give  thera  those  relaxations,  not  to  impose  fresh  restrictions, 
ae  has  been  supposed.  The  change  of  procedure  thus  effected 
proved  also  that  the  new  Act  is  not  a  mere  consolidation  of  pre- 
vious ones,  but  one  taking  a  distinctly  new  departure*  Factory 
inspection  gradually  grew  up  from  the  reign  of  George  lILj 
till  at  last,  in  1867,  it  received  its  utmost  extension,  From  that 
time  to  the  present  ^y^ry  manufacturing  industry  whatsoever,  in 
which  any  child,  young  per^son,  or  woman  was  employed,  has 
been  inchided  within  the  scope  of  a  restrictive  law.  This  will 
be  8o  i\\\  longer*  and  even  the  names  factory  and  workshoji 
themselves  obtain  new  significations ;  therefore  a  real  alteration 
in  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  has  been  effected,  imly  ncit  in  the 
direction  that  has  been  assigned  to  it*  He  enumerated  the 
following  different  classes  of  factories  and  workshops  under  the 
new  Act:— First,  textile  factories,  under  the  Act  of  1874  in* 
corpo rated  witli  this  Act.  Second,  non-textile  factories.  All 
places  other  than  the  foregoing  employing  foreign  motive 
power,  and  a  few  selected  industries,  the  legacy  of  preriou* 
legislation,  whether  employiug  foreigrj  motive  power  or  not, 
Third,  workshops  ;  places  where  only  manual  power  is  in  use. 
Fourth,  workshops  in  which  neither  children  nor  young  penBom 
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are  employed,  and  which  come  under  a  different  set  of  regula- 
tions frnra  those  wlierein  these  work  together  with  adults. 
Fifth,  domestic  wurkshops,  where  the  induritry  ig  carried  on  by 
the  family  in  their  own  house.  Henceforth  every  ])lace  em- 
ploying steam  or  water  power  upon  any  manufacture  would  be 
classed  as  a  factory,  and  tlie  other  jdaces  a:*  worksliops,  though 
whether  so  purely  artificial  a  distinction  could  be  maintained 
in  practice  remained  to  be  seen.  In  many  instances  it  was  just 
ihose  places  which  did  not  employ  any  power  other  than  manual 
•v^'hieh  needed  looking  after  most,  as  for  instance  ropewalks, 
where  many  young  cliihiren  are  constantly  at  work  exposed  to 
all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  while  tiie  well-wanned,  well- 
ventilated  mills  were  far  more  healthful.  The  Secretary  of 
State  retained  a  power  under  tlie  Act  for  remedying  such  defects 
HS  these,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  exercise  it  It 
as  only  by  a  constant  watchfulness  and  a  continual  adapts- 
ability   to   changing  circurastanucs!  and  varying  trade  require- 

I      inent8    that  such  Statutes  ever  approached  to  anything  like 

^^>erfection, 

^H       Professor   Crkstadobe  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Best  and 

^^Fairest  Means  of  Raising  the  Public  lie  venue,'      The  object 

]»rofK>sed  is  to  do  away  witli  all  indirect  taxes,  and  to  raise  all 

supplies  by  one  single  direct  cnntributit>n,  which  is  neither  a 

I  tax    ujion    land,  nor  ujxju   capital,   nor  an  income  tax.     The 
tJieory  of  the  new  projiosed  system  is  :  that  it  ought  to  be  laid 
Pown  as  a  doctrine  in  the  science  of  political  economy  that  taxa- 
tion ought  to  come  out  of  the  use  of  property,  and  not  directly 
out  of  jiroperty.     All  use  of  i>roperty  is  reducible  to  one  single 
general  principle :  the  principle  uf  exchanges.      Persons   who 
want  to  have  something  given  to  them  must  produce  something 
in  return.     No  one  vohiotarily   yiarts  with  anything  unh  ,ss  he 
receives  lor  it  directly  what  he  thinks,  under  the  circuinstnuces, 
to  be  an  equivalent.      This  prinrijde  is  the  first  link  of  a  chain 
I      of   principles,    not    less   comprehensive  and   important,   which 
^Bead  to  the  solution   of  the  [>rnhlenK      The  priuci[*le   of  ex- 
^■^Bhanges  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  private  property,  and 
of  every  man's  right  to  use  what  is  lawf4jlly   his  own.     It  is 
also  the  foundation  of  a  self^-acting  assessment.   Property  has  a 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  is  commonly  attached  to  it. 
Anything    that  can  be  exchanged  for   some  consideration   is 
^j>roperty  of  some  kind  or  other.     It  may  be  of  a  kind  physical, 
^Biicorporeal,   intellectual,  moral,    &e. ;    in  other  words,    land^ 
^^^pital,  merchandise,  labour,  service,  advice,  knowledge,  infor- 
mation, &c.      Property  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  used^  and  to 
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the  extent  of  its  use*      Every  exchange  of  property  of  what- 
ever kind  determines  a  value,  and  all  value  may  be  measured 
in   money.     In   the   beginning  of  society*   when    traffic   wai, 
carried  on  by  way  of  barter,  there  was  no  need  for  a  oommoii 
measure  of  value,  but  since  the  introduction  of  coins  all  value 
may  be  and  are  in  effect  referred  to  and  measured  in  niuney. 
Tliur*  the   iirinciple  of  exchanges  is  tlie  great  criterion  of  the 
ownership  and  of  the  use  of  all  property,  as  well  as  of  iu  value 
measured  in  money,  at  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  ii 
is  exchanged.     The  application  of  thL*  criterion  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  seems  a  very  simple  one.     Every  exchange  of  value 
involves  persons  and  things,  and  is  indebted  to  the    State — hj 
•reason  of  the  security  which  persons  and  things   derive   froirtj 
the  State — of  a    rate  upon   the  value  exchanged,   to   be  mA 
counted  for  by  the  party  who  receives  the  value  measured  h 
money.     The  machinery  proposed  for  collecting  the  rate 
self-acting.     It   consists   in   the    first   instance  of  an    annuull 
registration  of  names  and  addresses  ;  just   as  all  births,  mar*i 
riagcs,  and  deaths  arc  by  law  rctjuired  to  be  registered.  On  the 
same  ground  every  inluibitant  should  be  required  to  have  aa, 
entry  made  of  his  or  her  name  and  address,  actual  or  elected/ 
togctlier  with  the  position,  occupation,  or  any   title  or  degred 
which    sliuuld    appear  necessary    for  ideutitication*  to    be  re*J 
newed  every  year.     The  next  step  will  tlien  be  that,  every  indi-; 
viduul  who  is  lialile  to  contribute  should  be  required  to  make 
every  year  a  return  of  the  total   amount  of  money  actuallf] 
received  during  the  preceding  year  for  anything  given,  l 
allowed  or  done  in  exchange  during  any  year,  and  to  d 
the  rate  due  upon  the  said  amount.       The  rate  would   not  W| 
due  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  it  is  to 
levied,  and  would  be  jjayable  at  any  time  convenient  to  the 
ratepayer   within    a    reasonable    defined    term,   say    the   fir 
quarter  of  the  year  immediately  following  that  to  which  the^ 
rate  refers.     After  the  term  allowed,  if  no  return  is  forthcom- 
ing, or   if  the  return  is  not  judged  a  proper  one,  the  revenue 
officer  of  the  district,    who    is    in    possession   of    the    nama^,  | 
addresses,  and  particulai*s  of  every  individual  within  his  jurL«-j 
diction,  would  make  out  fvr  the  defaulting  ratepayer  a  rate  | 
founded  on  his  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  case,  the  onuu 
of  filing  a  statement  of  accounts  against  over-rate  being  thmwo 
upon    the    individual    who    objects   to    accept    the    coHectorV 
demand  ;  just  as,  ibr  analogous  purposes,  it  is  the   practice  »*f 
80   doing    in  bankruptcy  cases.     These    points   constitute  all 
needful    proceedings,  leaving   out  of  consideration    all  minor 
details.      This  system  of  taxation  reduces  the  individual  burden 
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to  infinitesimal  proportions  of  the  strictest  impartiality,  by 
gathering  into  the  circle  of  contributors  absolutely  all  persons 
and  things  on  a  fixiting  of  absolute  equality.  The  doctrine  of 
exchanges  is  of  great  importance  in  the  subject  of  taxation,  as 
showing  the  existence  of  enorinyus  masses  of  value  which  do 
not  contribute  to  meet  the  national  necessities,  not  because 
of  any  possible  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  because  of  their  not 
being  asked  for.  As  evidence  confirming  what  is  apparent 
I  from  these  considerations,  reference  is  made  to  the  official 
returns  of  the  cheques,  bills,  and  other  values  cleared  at  the 
London  Bankers'  Clearing  House.  It  api)ears  from  these 
returns,  as  recorded  in  the  Eeonomist^  that  during  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1878,  bills  and  cheques  to  the  amount  of 
5,066,533,000/.  were  cleared  in  the  London  Clearing  House 
alone.  Of  course  they  represent  all  varieties  of  transactions^ 
payments  for  goods,  for  rents,  interests,  dividends,  fees,  salaries, 
I  &c. ;  in  one  word,  for  accounts  of  every  possible  description. 
'  A  duty  of  fourpence  in  the  pound  on  this  value  alone  would 
[raise  upwards  of  eighty -four  mUlions,  being  an  amount  upwards 
of  a  million  in  excess  of  the  estimateu  necessities  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  last  budget.  Tliere 
are  no  data  by  which  to  form  a  concei)tion  of  all  the 
exchanges  and  payments  taking  place  during  the  same  period 
of  one  year  in  and  out  of  banks  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. It  seems  reasonable  to  sup[>ose  that  they  may,  in  the 
aggregate,  re[»resent  at  least  some  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the 
amount  passing  through  the  London  banks.  If  so,  astounding 
as  it  may  appear,  w^e  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  needs 
a  rate  of  less  than  one  farthing  in  the  pound  to  raise  all  the 
supplies  necessary  not  only  for  imperial  but  for  local  purposes. 
One  of  the  happy  features  of  the  basis  of  taxation  in  question, 
is  that  it  refers  not  to  what  is  given  or  expended,  but  what  is 
received  in  return  for  anyt!iing;  thus  adding  no  aggravation  of 
injury  or  misfortune  for  failure  of  crops,  l>ad  debts,  and  losses 
of  any  kind»  A  rate  upon  what  is  actually  received  in  money- 
measure  in  exchange  for  anything  given,  would  become  in- 
stantly due  at  the  time,  and  by  the  very  fact  of  its  realisation, 
and  would,  from  that  moment  be  and  remain  a  privileged 
debt  owing  to  the  State  from  the  party  who  is  accountable 
[for  it,  his  or  her  assigns,  executors,  trustees,  or  representa- 
^tives  of  whatever  description,  to  be  recovered  in  due  course, 
if  not  paid  within  the  term  allowed  for  payment,  as  a  prc?- 
perty  belonging  to  the  State.  The  writer  proceeds  in  his 
Paper  to  explain  how  the  rate  can  be  collected  by  means  of 
Btamps, 
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Mr.  A.  H.  A,  Hamilton  read  a  Paper  on  '  Coiintj  Go- 
verninent/     He  said  that  if  Quarter  Sessions  were  considered 
an  anomaly,  their  power  had  been  benei5cialJy  exercised*   Very 
few  departments  of  public  business  had  been  more  efficiently 
or  euonomioally  adnviuistered*     Few  institutions  had  been  kept 
80  clear  of  jobs,  or  assemblies  had  remained  so  free  from  party 
spirit.     In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  good  taste,  good  sense, 
and  moderation,  tlie  Quarter  Sessions  of  counties  compared 
favourably  with  the  muuicipiil  bf>dies  of  mi^st  provincial  towns, 
and  still  more  favourably  with  many  Local  B  yards  and  School 
Boards,     The  difference  h  especially  marked  in  the  amount  of 
their   debts.       The  Corporation    of   Birmingham  owes  about 
5,000,000/.,    while    the    West    Riding    owes    no    more    than 
120,000/.,  and  the  county  of  Devon  only  59,000/.     Though 
the  character  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  course  varied  in  different 
counties,  there  were  not  many  which  did  not  contain  a  certain 
number  of  country  gentlemen    distinguished    by  ability  and 
industry.     The  chairman  was  frequently  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
or  a  future  Cabinet  Minister,     There  was  an  incidental  advan- 
tage in  the  present  system — that  it  trained  up  the  better  cUs» 
of  country  gentlemen  into  fitness  for  higher  posts.     Though 
the  attendance  in  court  did  not  require   much  time,  the  work 
of   the    numerous    committees  did,  and    it  might  be  doubted 
whether  any  successful  fanner  or  profes8ional  man  could  spare 
the  time   required   for  such   purposes.      Mr.    Hamilt*:>n  then 
alluded  to  the  various  plans  for  electing  repregentatlve  County 
Boards,  and  especially  to   that  pro[)osed  in    the  Bill  of  last 
Session.    He  remarked  that  tlie  changes  introduced  by  it  were  so 
moderate  that  it  would  prohjibly  liave  maintained  the  continuity 
of  the  new  Boards  with  the  old  Court  of  Quarter   Sessions. 
But  the  extent  of  the  business  left  to  them  would  have  been 
reduced.     The  prisons  were  already  taken  into  the  ha^ds  of  the 
central  Government.     All  judicial  business  would  have  beea 
reserved  for  the  justices.     All  police  business  would  have  also 
remained  as  at  present,  though  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
the  police,  as  well  as  the  gaols,  might  ere  long  be  annexed  by 
the  central  Government.     Such  a  measure  w^ould  receive  some 
justification  from  the  undoubted  inconveniences  caused  by  the 
separate  police  jurisdictions  of  small  boroughs.     Even  io  the 
matters  with  which  the  proposed  County  Boards,  according  to 
the  late  Bill,  were  declared  competent  to  deal,  their  |>ower  was 
to  be  exercised  *  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Goveniment 
Board,*  or  *  after  applying  to  the   Local  Government  Board,' 
or  *  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed   by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board/     So  that  the  late  BUI,  instead  of  promoting 
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'  administrative  autonomy/  wouH  really  have  tended  to  increase 

^<!entralisatian.     Those,  however,   who  were  most  anxious  for 

County  Boards,  wished  to  have  them    entirely  elective,  aid 

Kthat  the  members  should  be  clioseu  directly  by  all  householders. 

HThey  wanted,  in  fact,  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  rural  nature 

Vby  frequent  contested  elections^  conducted  under  a  democratic 

^uuflfrage,  and  under  the  influence   of  party  politics.     But  it 

Hnaight  be  doubted  whether  the  character  of  a  country  neigh- 

^bourhood    would    be  improved  by    theae    freqwent    elections ; 

whether  the  result  of  similar  municipal  elections  in  boroughs 

was  entirely  admirable ;  and  whether  it  was  altogether  desii- 

able  to  furnish  the  wire-pullers  of  politicjil  parties  with  more 

training  grounds  on  which  they  might  muster  and  exerci^se  their 

forces  in  preparation  for  Parliamentary  elections,     HowTver, 

it  seemed  certain  that,  if  any  change  were  effected,  it  would  be 

more  sweeping  than  that  propo&ed  by  the  late  Bill.     It  might 

do  no  harm,  but  those  who  demand  it  ought  to  show  that  there 

was  a  real  grievance  under  the  present  system.     It  had  never 

been   attempted   to  prove  that   the   present   management  of 

county  business  was  inefficient  or  extravagant.     It  had  never 

been  even  accused  of  being   corrupt.      The  only  accusation 

I     against  it  was  that  it  was  an  anomaly.     But,   although  the 

B present  system  might  answer  well,  it  ought  to  be  changed  if 

"it  were  generally  odious,  or  even  unpopular.     Of  that  there 

seemed  to  be  no  evidence  whatever.     It  would  be  difficult  to 

point  to  any  institution  that  had  stood  for  five  hundred  years 

and  gathered  to  itself  so  little  unpopularity.   While  believing 

that  there  was  little  need  to  disturb  the  existing  arrangements, 

^he  said  he  felt  sure  that,  if  the  present  courts  were   abolished 

Bin  favour  of  Boards  t^  be  elected  by  the  widest  possible  suf- 

Vfrage,  the  great   majority  of  those  elected  would  be  justices, 

f  so  that  the  present  system  would  simply  be  continued  under 

a  different  name* 

Colonel  Oldfield  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Social  Effects 
of  English  Rule  in  India,  with  special  reference  to  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  late  Famines  in  that  Conn  try.'  ^  He  attributed 
the  helplessness  of  the  people  on  the  occurrence  of  these  vi^ita- 
tions  to  their  almost  sole  dependence  on  the  annual  produce 
of  their  fields ;  as,  when  tliis  fails,  they  have  no  variety  of 
industries  to  fall  back  upon,  in  mitigation  of  their  distress.  He 
stated  that  English  competition,  by  driving  native  manufactures 
out  of  the  market,  had  greatly  increased  tliia  evil,  and,  without 

*  TliiB  Paper  baa  beon  printed  in  full  in  pamphlet  form  and  puLlisbod  by 
BMmett  Brothers,  Salisbiirj. 
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denying  the  abstract  advantage  of  *  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market,'  he  contended  that  with  a  people  so  backward    mud 
wanting  in  energy  as  that  of  India,    the   fostering   hand  of] 
Government    was    needed    to    develop    the   resources    of    the 
country.     Colonel    Oldfield    saiil   it   was  easy   to  recommend 
thrift,  but  thatj  to  expect  a   peojde  living  habitually  in  the 
most  frugal  manner,  without  luxuries  of  any  kind,  to  hoard  up 
money  to  meet  exigencies  of  irregular  occurrence  was  unrea- 
sonable, whilst  to  sentence  them  to  the  most  terrible  of  all 
deaths  for  lack  of  the  virtue  of  thrift  should  be  an  impossible 
cruelty.     He  said  that  costly  irrigation  works  had  also  been 
recommended  for  the  prevention  of  these  famines.     In  private 
hands  such  works  had  failed  to  procure  a  return  by  individuals 
for  the  capital  expended,  whilst  the  deficit  in  works  under- 
taken by  the  Government  had  to  be  made  good  by  the  already 
overtaxed  cultivators,  who  were  being  reduced  to  the  conditon 
of  Egyptian  fellaheen.     Colonel  Oldfield  then  went  on  to  atiow 
that  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Indian  ryot  was  due  m 
a  great  meajBure  to  the  protection  and  consequent  encounge- 
ment  given  to  the  trade  of  usury  by  the  procedure  of  the  civil 
courts  introduced  by  the  English  into  a  society  to  which  it  was 
unfitted.     Though  admitting  that  much    attention  had    been 
paid  to  education,  Colonel  Oldfield  contended  that  too  much 
prominence  had  been  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  to  a  fraction  of  the  people,  instead  of  educating  the 
masses  through  the  medium  of  their  vernacular  tongues.     lie 
conchided   by    asserting    that    our  commercial    policy    lately 
introduced  is  reducing  the  people  into  two  classes  only,  one  of 
buyers,  the  other  of  sellers,  of  labour;  whereas  the  people  of 
India    had,   in     great    numbers,   been    used   to    labour   for 
themselves,   and  they  feel  keenly  the   degradation    of   being 
converted    into    day  labourers,    or,   as    they  would    call  it, 
*  being  turned  into  coolies/     Further,  in  order  to  show   thai 
he  is  not  singular  in  supposing  that,  with  the  be&t  inientions, 
our  le^^isiation  for  India  is  not  suited  to  its  wants,  he  adds 
these  words  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  who  says ; — ^  There  is  a 
rigidity  and  exactitude  of  procedure  which  is  often  distasteful 
to  native    opinion ;    there    are    potent   defects   arising   out  of 
our  attempts  to  administer  justice ;   there  is  great  irritation  at 
our  constant  and  often  iU-conceived   experiments  in  legisla- 
tion;   there  is  real  danger  in  the  fresh  burtheus  we  lay  upon 
the  people  in   our  desire   to   carry  out   apparently   laudabto 
reforms/ 

Mr,   E*  Carleton   Tufnell   read  a  Paper  on  'III 
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Training  of  Pauper  Cliildren,' '     He  said  that  four  methods  of 

k effecting  this  bad  been  tried: — 1st.  Boarding  t!iem  out  in 
Jabourers'  families*  2nd.  Keeping  them  in  workhouses.  3rd, 
The  vilkge  home  system.  4th.  The  district  school  system. 
The  boarding  out  plan  he  considered  objectionable,  as  it  was 
open  to  the  objection  put  by  Mr.  Fawcett  of  ostentatiously  show- 
ing the  poor  labourer  that  pauper  children  are  better  cared  for 
than  his  own,  and  that  it  simply  provides  for  orjihans — that 

I  class  of  children  whom  it  m  easiest  to  train — and  totally  neglects 
those  children— the  casuals  and  non-orphans — whose  presence 
causes  the  main  difficulties  in  rearing  pauper  children. 
I  Further,  the  only  statistical  residt  of  this  plan  yet  puhli&hed 
is  that  given  in  a  report  from  Glasgow,  where  the  system  has 

»been  in  action  several  years,  and  which  shows  that  5  per 
cent,  of  900  boarded-oiit  children  had  failed  in  life.  As 
respects  workhouses,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
town  or  large  country  workhouses  and  the  small  workhouses 
in  agricultural  naions.  In  the  former  description  of  work- 
houses»  Mr.  Tufuell  stated  he  believed  the  education  of  the 
children  was  uniformly  bad,  but  in  the  small  workhouses  late 
investigation  showed  that  the  children  turned  out  extremely 
well,  and  better  than  on  the  boarding-out  system*  He  quoted 
a  report  of  Mr.  Murray  Browne,  which  proved  that  out  of 
177  children  educated  in*  13  small  workhouses^  only  5*%5  per 
cent,  were  failures.  This  is  only  a  slight  fraction  above  the 
5  per  cent,  failures  in  the  Scotch  boaixling  out,  but  in  reality 
it  is  far  below  it,  as  the  workhouse  failures  relate  to  all  the 
,  children  launclied  into  the  world ;  the  Glasgow  failures  relate 
only  to  the  orphans,  whom  there  is  least  difficulty  in  rearing, 
and  of  whom  certainly  not  I  per  cent,  are  lost  in  the  district 

■  school  system.  The  village  home  system  had  not  yet  been 
tried  on  pauper  children,  but  Mr.  Tiifnell  stated  that  in  his 
parish  (Chelsea)  the  system  ha<l  been  commenced,  and  the 
result  was  that  70,000/.  had  been  expended  in  providing  for 
496  children,  so  whatever  might  be  the  final  result,  at  least  it 
was  obvious  that  it  would  be  very  expensive,  far  more  so  than 
the  district  school  system.  The  fourth  plan,  that  of  com- 
bining large  numbers  of  children  on  the  district  system,  Mr. 
Tufnell  considered  decidedly  the  best,  us  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Tufnell  cited  the 
death-rates  as  proving  the  healtliiness  of  the  district  schools. 
In  the  five  largest  district  schools  in  1873,  29  deaths  occurred 
among  4,309   children,  while  of  these  16,  or  more  than  one- 


'  See  TranJ^artwm,  ISTO,  p.  542;  1877,  p.  156* 
in  full  by  the  writer. 
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half,  entered  the  schools  afflicted  with  the  diaeases  of  which 
they  died.  Consequently,  excepting  these  hospital  children, 
the  deaths  amounted  to  the  extraordinarily  h»w  figure  of  3  per 
1,000.  Mr,  Tufnell  then  described  the  methods  o£  training^ 
adopted  in  the  school? — the  drilliug,  the  teaching  of  cookery, 
of  carpentry,  of  engineering,  the  physical  exercises,  the  train- 
iiig  for  sailors,  and  especially  the  teaching  of  swimming  ami 
diving  in  large  warmed  baths,  and  the  nuisical  instruction  for 
recruits  in  the  army  bands,  all  of  which  are  c[nite  impossible  in 
small  schools  or  on  any  other  system  than  the  district  Mr. 
Tufnell  then  alluded  to  the  success  in  life  of  these  distriet- 
8choc»l  children.  He  quoted  from  a  Paper  read  in  the  Church 
Congress  by  the  Rev.  (jt.  Smith,  chaplain  for  nine  years  in 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  schotils,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  children  placed  out  in  service,  whicli  showed  that 
only  3  per  cent,  of  these  children  failed  in  after-life*  The 
chaplains  of  two  other  large  district  schools  had  given  similar 
evidence,  and  a  report  just  published  by  Mr.  Mozlcy,  a 
Local  Government  Inspector,  stated  that  out  of  1211  girU 
and  235  boys  sent  out  to  service  from  the  Liverpool  pauper 
school  in  four  years,  less  than  3  per  cent,  were  failures,  and 
a  similar  inquiry  into  tlie  outcome  of  the  Manchester  pauper 
school,  made  by  some  ladies  and  two  Government  Inspectois, 
proved  that  out  of  79  girl»  and  97  boys  there  were  only 
two  unsatisfact<^»ry  cases^  Hence,  to  epitomise  these  results: 
the  failures  from  the  small  workhouse  schools  were  5*65  per 
cent,  from  those  boarded  out  5  per  cent  of  I  he  orphans  alone, 
which  would  indicate  at  least  10  per  cent,  from  the  whole 
number  of  boarders,  and  from  the  district  schools  only  3 
per  cent,  or  less.  This  ctmclusion  is  unexpectedly  corro- 
borated by  the  last  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
befriending  Young  Servants,  founded  by  the  late  Mrs,  Nassaa 
Senior,  which  states  that  1 10  ladies  had  inquired  into  the 
behaviour  of  4<)0  girls  placed  out  from  district  schools,  and  had 
only  found  13,  or  3  per  cent., failure*.  Mr.  Tufnell  concluded  the 
Paper  with  the  following  paragraph,  showing  the  extraordinary 
success  in  life  of  many  of  the  children  nurtured  in  the  district 
schools  ; — *  The  chaplain  of  the  largest  district  school — the 
South  Metropolitan — says  he  knows  one  boy  from  the  school 
who  is  now  principal  of  a  large  college  in  one  of  our  colonies; 
another  who  is  an  assistant  inspector^  and  has  taken  his  B.A. 
degree  in  the  London  University  ;  anotlier  who  is  in  holy 
orders.  He  was  acquainted  with  several  who  are  heads  q{ 
large  educational  institutions  and  factories  both  here  aod 
abroad,  several  who  are  beneficed  clergj^men  in  holy  orders. 
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and  who  have  taken  high  degrees  at  Oxfnrd  and  Cambridge^ 
and  of  whose  friendship  he  was  proud ;  and  he  would  ask  how 
is  it  possible  that  schools  that  have  trained  children  from  this 
lowly  class  to  such  exalted  positions  can  deserve  the  denuncia- 
on  and  contumely  that  has  been  so  plentifully  showered  on 
em?  Id  fact,  I  believe  these  schools  are  the  only  ones  in 
existence  which  have  actually  realised  the  desire  of  an  eminent 
member  of  the  London  School  Hoard,  who  expresse<l  a  wish 
for  schools  which  might  form  a  ladder  from  the  gutter  to  the 
universities,  I  have  given  several  instances  where  tliis  has 
actually  taken  place.* 


}  Captain  St.  Clair-Ford  read  a  Paper  on  *  Coffee  Taverns  * 
as  a  means  of  providing  a  place  of  social  intercourse  for  working 

aen  apart  from  the  temptations  and  evils  of  public-houses  and 
Kin  palaces.      He  reviewed   the  circumstances  under  which 

Jritish  Workmen,  Workmen's  Clubs,  Institutes,  &c.,  had  been 
establiiihed,  well  in  their  way,  but  not  furnishing  places  where 
working  men  could  feel  themselves  at  home.  The  varied 
attractions  of  coffee  houses  or  taverns,  such  as  smart  bars, 
coloured  glasses,  marble  tables^  mirrors,  and  cheerful  attend- 
ants, were  noticed;  and  the  fact  that,  being  opened  very  early 
in  the  morning,  they  afford  accommodation  for  working  men, 

*'hether   married  with  home^^,  or  lodgers  wlio,  having  to  go 

work  betimes,  cannot  procure  a  comfortable  meal  before 

starting,  without  necessitating  more  or  le«8  discomfort  where 

"ley  live.     Where  most  public-houses  are  to  be  found  such  are 

[le  best  neighbourhoods  for  these  coffee  taverns*  Among 
'the  internal  fittings  and  decorations,  which  of  course  must 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  purse,  mirrors  large  and  small, 
pictures,  chromos  and  oleographs  are  recommended.  The 
supply  of  goods  should  be  wholesome  and  pure,  the  tables  and 
all  about  the  taverns  clean,  the  manager  and  his  assistants 
uniformly  civil  and  attentive,  and  due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  towns,  whether   seaport,   large  inland 

3WUS,  small  towns  or  villages.  Where  there  is  abundant 
accommodation,  bagatelle  boards  or  billiard  tables  may  be  in- 
troduced to  benefit  the  revenue ;  chess  and  draughts,  dominoes 
where  approved,  and  a  reading-room  supplied  with  papers, 
periodicals,  and  newspapers,  and  railway  time  tables  should  be 
sUy  accessible.     But  after  all  it  is  best  to  see   what  is  the 

custom  of  the  country/  To  defray  the  cost  of  establishing 
coffee  taverns,  the  tbrmation  of  companies,  the  shares  of  which 
may  be  taken  up  by  working  men,  was  suggested  as  a  safe  and 
secure  investment.     There  will  be  thus  a  general  mixing  of 
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classes  which  must   be   beneficial      The   total  outlay   on   ft 

tavern  will  vary  from  250A  to  1,000/,   A  40/.  reotal  taking  12/, 

a  week  wLU  leave  a  guod  profit.     Captain  8t,  Cliiir-Ford  then 

gave  particulars  as  to  the  coffee  taverns  in  Cheltenham,  of 

which  there  were  four,  two  managed  by  a  company,  and  two 

attached  to  districts.     In  the  fir^t  twenty  weeJcjs  after  the  o|ien- 

ing  of  one  in  February  1878,  5,610  gallons  of  tea,  coffee,  and 

cocoa;  94S  gallons  of  milk,  besideii  aerated  drinkg  and  gynips, 

were  sold.      The  average  takings  were  5i,  per  diem^  and  thai 

largest  sura   received    in   one   day    was    on    Good    Friday," 

11/,  Is.  B(t;    4,118  refreshment  tickets  pa^ed  through   the 

tavern.     During  the  tfiunmer  months  it  was  feared  the  taldngB 

would  fall  off  con^dentbly,  but  such  had  not  been  the  cafie: 

cold  drinks  were  in  great  demand.     A  large  number  of  fraroos 

with  spaces  for  advertisements  have  been  hung  and  t^ken.     At 

one  tavern  dinners  and  soups  are  provided,  and  ready  customers 

are  found.     No  expense  or  care  has  been  spared  in  making 

taverns  as  attractive  and  complete  as  possible-      At  all   the 

taverns,  tea,  coffee,  and   cocoa,  at  Id,  for  a  large  cup  and  |</. 

for  a  small  cup,  may  be  bad  from  5  a*m.  to  11  p.m.;  uiilk  at 

Ic/,  a  glass.     Details  were  given  of  the  out-door  custom,  which 

wag  described  as  regular  and  satisfactory  ;  of  the  supplies  of 

articles  at  the  bar  ;  and  of  the  satisfactory  appearance  of  the 

taverns  on  Saturday   nights,  on  which  occasions  the   takings 

far    exceeded  those  of  other  days.     The  results  have  showu 

that  coffee   taverns,  attructing  large  numbers  of  all  classes, 

could  be  made  to  pay,  and  that  they,  in  a  measure,  touched  the 

drinking  habits  of  tlie  people ;  but '  the  drink  *  was  the  great 

social  question  of  the  day,  and  till  public  opinion  wa*s  brought 

to  bear  on  the  liquor  tralHc,  it  was  feared  that  the  evils  of  llie 

public-house  must '  flourish  and  abound/ 

The  Rev.  J.  A,  Aston  read  a  Paper  on  *  Intemperance.*' 

lie  treated  the  subject  under  three  heads,  as  affecting  (1) 
industry  and  pro.^perity ;  (2)  health  and  vigour;  (.3)  moraliry 
and  hajipiness.  Having  disposed  of  them,  he  passed  from  the 
disease  to  tiie  remedy.  Many,  he  said,  have  been  the  coursos 
suggested  to  arrest  this  growing  evil  ;  and  each  suggestion,  ai 
propounded,  claims  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  case. 
Might  it  not  be  well  that  all  should  be  carefully,  judiciou&ly, 
and  impartially  considered — and,  where  the  effect  is  to 
strengthen  rather  than  to  ctmnteruct  one  another,  to  combine 
some  features  of  them  all  ?  Perhaps  amongst  the  foremost  ii 
one  too  often  overlooked,  the  umple  supply  of  good  pure  water* 

^  iSc«  TriJH*mlionv,  1S69«  p.  d70. 
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There  are  certain  common  necessities  of  human  life^  and  the 
grandest  representative  of  them  all  is  water.  Like  its  sister 
fluid,  air,  it  is  a  first  necessary  of  all  life ;  and,  therefore,  like 
air  it  is  supplied  in  royal  abundance,  and  distributed  by 
Divinely  skilful  mechanism  to  everything  that  lives.  The 
beasts  of  the  field  have  the  instinctive  sense  to  know  its  value, 
and  they  refuse  with  disdain  all  artificial  improvements  of  the 
native  article.  Let  moral  influence  be  used  to  the  utmost — 
let  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  and  holy  be 
promoted — let  sanitary  reform  be  encouraged — let  benevolent 
institutions  be  supported — cultivate  and  encourage  all.  But 
even  more  is  sternly  needed — a  legislative  action  which  would 
greatly  diminish  the  number  of  public-houses ;  which  would  re- 
quire the  closing  of  them  an  hour  earlier  on  the  Saturday  nights, 
and  which,  above  all,  would  require  an  entire  closing  upon  the 
Lord's  Day.  It  would  be  a^  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  national 
revenue  would  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  so  immense  would  be 
the  impulse  given  to  all  branches  of  trade,  that  the  national 
revenue  would  gain  the  benefit.  In  Ireland,  in  1842  and  1843, 
the  revenue  from  drink  decreased  300,000/.,  but  the  whole 
revenue  of  that  country  at  the  same  time  increased  by  390,000/. 
In  intemperance  we  have  an  incubus  wasting  the  wealth  and 
ruining  the  health  of  our  nation — destroying  its  trade — 
blighting  its  morals — spreading  disease  and  misery — standing 
in  the  way  of  industry  and  improvement — and  opposing  and 
thwarting  spiritual  effort.  The  evil  cannot  be  overcome  l.>y 
fencing,  or  by  weapons  merely  sentimental.  It  needs  a  manly 
grasp  and  a  persevering  purpose ;  and  as  we  claim  to  be  a  wise 
and  free  and  enlightened  people,  to  have  advancing  science 
and  an  extending  education,  it  would  be  well  that  a  subject  of 
so  vast  an  importance  be  boldly  faced,  and  dealt  with  without 
reserve. 
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STREET   ARCHITECTURE.* 

How  can  Street  Architecture  be  best  Improved  with  due 
regard  to  Economy  f 

By  H.  Heathcote  Statham. 


rpHE  subject  of  the  improvement  of  street  architecture  < 

X  before  the  annual  Congress  of  this  Association  two  yean 
ago,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Liverpool,  when  the  section  which 
undertakes  to  consider  the  artistic  side  of  life  was  inangurated. 
It  might  perhaps,  therefore,  seem  superfluous  to  bring  it 
foi*ward  again  at  so  short  an  interval ;  but  I  think  there  is 
sufficient  reason  for  'reopening  the  subject  now,  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  Local  Committee  of  this  Section  expressea  special 
interest  in  it,  partly  also  that  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  on 
which  a  great  deal  must  be  said,  and  said  very  often,  before 
any  appreciable  effect. is  produced  on  the  public  mind  ;  but  more 
particularly  because  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  question  was  then  considered 
and  that  from  which  I  now  propose  to  offer  some  suggestions — 
a  distinction  which  bears  especially  upon  the  social  side  of  the 
subject. 

The  title  of  the  subject  proposed  at  the  Liverpool  meeting 
was  *  how  best  to  secure  the  improvement  of  street  architecs 
ture,  especially  in  relation  to  public  buildings.'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  much  was  said  about  public  buildings,  but  this 
latter  half  of  the  sentence  indicates  the  turn  which  the  con- 
sideration of  architectural  improvement  in  houses  almost 
always  docs  take,  that  of  the  laying  out  and  embellishment  of 
the  wealthier  quarters  of  the  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and 
in  connection  with,  its  principal  edifices.  This  tendency  is  the 
natural  legacy  of  the  past  history  of  architecture,  which  has 
>  See  Transactions,  1876,  p.  751. 
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almost  invariably  been  the  playthinjr  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  castes,  religious^  political,  or  social,  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  had  the  architecture  of  temples  and 
churches  and  palaces,  of  public  buildings  and  of  private  man- 
sions ;  we  have  recently  the  street  architecture  of  wealthy 
town  ressidents  and  of  successful  tradesmen,  and  a  very  dreadful 
thing  the  latter  often  is  in  its  glaring  and  costly  self-assertion ; 
but  we  have  not  in  modern  England  realised  any  architectural 
beauty  or  expression  for  the  many  of  lesser  means  who  must 
live  in  crowded  streets,  and  for  whom  anything  that  can  be 
called  noble  or  picturesque  architecture  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  an  impossibility.  We  have  once  had  something  like 
an  architecture  of  the  people,  of  which  the  remains  are  t«»  be 
Been  in  picturesrjue  country  cottages  in  various  localities,  and 
1  in  some  of  the  old  streets  of  such  towns  as  Chester ;  but  these 
I  are  built  in  a  style  and  in  materials  incompatible  in  many 
^ivays  with  the  requirements  of  sanitary  science  and  security 
from  fire.  But  we  are,  as  far  as  the  present  day  is  concerned, 
entirely  without  an  architecture  for  the  many  ;  or  rather,  our 
architecture  for  the  many  is  only  the  negation  of  all  archi- 
tecture, the  absence  of  anything  which  can  give  any  grace  or 
interest  to  the  mass  of  buildings  which  the  tendency  to  cen- 
tralisation in  towns  renders  yearly  more  formidable,  but  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  at  present  matter  for  thankfulness  if  we 
can  even  get  the  most  ordinary  conditions  of  health  obsserved ; 
any  attempt  to  render  them  beautiful  or  to  diversify  the 
monotony  of  their  endless  ranks  seems  to  be  regarded  as  out 
of  the  question. 

Is  it  necessary  to  spend  a  word  in  urging  that  such  an 
attempt  is  desirable?  A  few  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
"been  so;  it  would  have  been  conceded  on  all  hands  that  our 
average  street  architecture  was  grim  and  depressing  in  aspect* 
whatever  might  be  thought  as  to  the  possibility  of  imprfn^ing 
it.  But  it  is  one  of  the  curious  results  of  the  manner  in 
ivhich  recent  criticism  on  these  subjects  has  gone  on  refining, 
and  turning  everything  inside  out,  that  we  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  a  paradoxical  faith  which  regards  a  building  as  the 
more  artistic  the  less  art  there  is  in  it  Having  had  two  or 
three  architectural  revivals  which  have  disapptiinted  the  hopes 
of  their  votaries,  we  are  now  asked  to  jump  iv  the  conclusion 
that  all  attempt  at  refined  architectural  embellishment  is  a 
mistake  or  a  pretence,  and  that  the  perfection  of  architectural 
design  is  to  do  nothing  at  all.  A  worship  of  architectural 
commonplace  has  commenced.  Great  George  Street,  for 
instance,  that  brick  avenue  which  is  the  paradise  of  engineers 
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and  parliamentary  lawyers,  was  adduced  in  my  Bearing  the 

other  day  by  an  architect,  as  something  which  could  not  well 
be  improved  upon  ;  and  superior  persons  dwelling  in  Harley 
Street  and  other   Biniilar  half-miles  of  Georgian  brick  tell  me  i 
that  nothing  they  see  in  modern  architecture  gives  them  such 
pure  and   lasting  pleasure  as  the  varied  arrangements  of  the 
sash  bars  in  the  fanlights  over  the  street  doors ;   and  I  can 
testify  that  nothing  seems  to  excite  their  indignation  so  much 
as  the  substitution  of  sheets  of  plate  glass  for  the  old  frames. 
It  may  be  my  phlegmatic  temperament,  but  I  am  ashamed 
(or  at  least  I   obviou.dy  ought  to  be  ashamed)  to  confess  that 
these  beauties  of  Georgian  tow^n  architecture  are  thrown  away 
upon  me ;  that  1   can  traverse  Great  George  Street  with  no 
quickening  of  my  architoctural  *;ympathies,  ?iave  at  the  sight 
of  Barry's  clock-tower  at  the  end  of  it  j  that  the  fan-lights  of 
Harley  Street  and  Gower  Street  leave  me  cold  am!  unmovefL 
Fully  concurring  in  the  view  which  regards  the  revival  of  past 
architectural  styles  as  essentially  a  mistake,  I  fail  to  see  how 
we  are  to  be  bettered  by  reviving  something  which  is  no  8tvl« 
at  all.       Looking   at   the    fact    that    the  Classic    and  Gothi| 
revivals,  whatever  the  mistakes  and  abuses  inherent  in  sue 
movements,  have  produced  some  really  noble  buildings  and 
some   graceful   and    picturesque   domestic  architecture,   it 
difficult  to  see  that  we  are  to  gain  anything  by  coming  down^ 
to  what  common  bricklayers  and  joiners  could  give  us,  by  way 
of  imparting  reality  to  our  modern  architecture.     If  this  were  J 
the  only  alternative,  I  would  suggest  that  the  old  shams  are! 
better  tfian  the  new  realities.     But  I  believe  we  are  really  iaj 
no  such  unhappy  dilemma  that  we  need  lay  aside  all  attempt 
to  beautify  our  streets  under  the  idea  that  it  can  only  result 
in  affectation.     We  have  our  own  practical  requirements,  out] 
own  special  economical  problems,  the  solution  of  which  in  thy 
best  manner  may  furnish,  as  in  other  generations,  the  basis  ot 
our  own   architectural   style;    and   as   to  the  ornament  and! 
decoration,  nature,  the   fountain-head  of  all  decorative  art,] 
is  as  infinite  and  inexhaustible  as  ever. 

Architecture,  in  short,  has  always  had  life  and  reality  pull 
into  it  when  there  was  a  new  problem  to  solve.  And  here  we^ 
have  such  a  problem  before  us.  We  have  to  consider  how  wt  J 
can,  consistently  with  conditions  of  economy,  bring  archite<v| 
tural  beauty  and  interest  into  those  quarters  of  large  towns  i 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  most  neglected  and  motit  eon 
spicuoui^ly  absent,  and  to  the  dwellers  in  which  it  id  oi 
importance.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  less  wealthy  <; 
of  towns  have  little  opportunity  of  change  of  scene  in  coin- 
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parison  with  those  who  live  in  wealthier  distndj.  The  town 
funilshes  the  scenery  of  their  life :  and  a  miserable  scenery  It 
mostly  is.  It  la  taken  as  admitted  that  brick  walls  with  square 
holes  in  them  ftjrm  the  only  order  of  architecture  which  is 
econoiuically  po8sihle  for  buihlings  under  a  certain  rental. 
And  seeing  how  large  a  proportion  numerically  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  have  to  live  among  street  scenery  such  as  this^ 

I  if  we  can  show  that  all  this  might  be  materially  altered,  that 
beauty  and  variety,  colour  and  sentiment  might  be  brought 
into  now  dull  and  lifeless  streets,  without  more  expense  than  is 
at  present  bestowed  upon  miles  of  blank  brick  wall,  we  should 
surely  be  showing  the  way  to  an  architectural  improvement  as 
important  in  itself  and  in  its  influence  on  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  as  the  building  oi  town  halls,  law 
courts,  or  even  cathedrals. 

It  is  of  course   an  essential  condition  of  any  such  attempt 

I  to  introduce  a  more  artistic  element  into  everyday  street  archi- 
tecture, that  the  change  should  not  involve  any  material  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  building.  As  it  is,  there  i'?  considerable 
ditticulty  in  building  houses  of  the  class  we  are  referring  to  so 
ns  to  be  remunerative  in  respect  of  the  rents  which  can  be 
obtained   for   them:    and  it   is    probable   that  at  present  any 

I  change  in  our  building  methods  would  be  more  valued^  by  the 
majority  of  those  concerned,  for  promising  a  saving  of  expense, 
than  for  any  iuiprovement  in  arciiitectural  effect  wliich  it  might 
realise.  The  idea  that  town  streets  must  necessarily  be  ugly 
and  dull  is  tacitly  accepted,  and  no  one  thinks  of  making  a 
protest  against  what  seems  inevitable.  If,  however,  it  is  once 
discovered  that  imi»rovement  in  this  resi>ect  is  practically  pos- 
sible, we  may  soon  see  a  very  great  increase  of  interest  in  the 
aubject  on  the  part  of  tenants  and  householders ;  for  after  all 
very  few  people  are  contented  with  ugliness  when  they  can  get 
anything  better,  or  anything  which  they  think  is  better. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  degree  of  improve- 
ment might  be  made  even  in  the  regulation  brick  street 
front,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  houses  should  be  built  as  if  alt 
were  cut  in  the  same  mould,  or  rather  as  if  they  were  made  by 
roacliinery,  in  lengths  of  »  few  miles  at  a  time,  and  slices  cut 
oft'  and  put  down  where  they  might  be  wanted.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  houses  in  such  a  row  should  have  win- 
dows  of  just  the  same  size,  so  many  holes  in  the  wall  cut  just 
alike.  A  little  grouping  and  variation  in  the  size  and  spacing 
of  the  windows  would  go  far  to  break  the  oppressive  monotony 
of  a  long  street ;  and  some  further  variety  might  be  obtained 
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by  variations  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  brickwork; 
for  instance^  by  using  what  is  called  English  bond  for  th^ 
ground  storey  and  the  usual  Flemish  bond  for  the  upper  storeySt 
or  by  constructing  one  portion  of  the  height  with  bricks  of 
different  tone  from  the  rest,  so  as  to  get  some  variation  of  tint. 
So  far  an  improvement  could  be  madci  a  certain  degree  of 
character  imparted,  with  hardly  an    iota  of    extra  expense. 
Some  further  relief  to  the  front  may  be  given,  at  a  cost  little 
more  than  nominal,  by  the  employment  of  a  band  of  moulded 
or  stamped  terra-cotta,  or  (with  a  slightly  increased   but  still 
insignificant    expenditure)  by  a   band  of  moulded  or  other- 
wise   ornamented    brickwork.      It    is    needless    to    say  that 
there  is  now,  architecturally  speaking,  every  facility  for  very 
varied  and  high-class  decorative  building  in  brickwork  ;  but 
all  this  is  expensive — in  its  best  form,  as  expensive  as  stone- 
work :    and  therefore  it  cannot  enter  into  our  consideration 
now.     A  considerable  improvement  in  regard  to  character  aa 
well  as  constructive  truthfuhiess  would  be  obtained  if  buil- 
ders could  be  persuaded   to  build  the  windows  and   doors  in 
a  genuine  arch  form,  even  of  a  small  segment,  instead  of  the 
disagreeable  and  weak-looking  camber  arch,  which  is  their  great 
delight:    or  if  a   straight   windowhead    is    desired  (and  un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  most  convenient  form  practically),  a  con- 
crete lintel  would  give  some  variety  of  surface  and  be  ronre 
constructively  satisfactory  than  the  camber  arch,    A  great  detil 
has  often  been  said  about  the  skyline  of  our  streets,  and  bow 
much  even  the  plainest  brick  streets  might  be  relieved  and 
improved  if  the  houses  were  roofed  with  gables  fronting  to  the 
street ;  and  so  they  unquestionably  would  be,  but  this  is  m  more 
expensive  way  of  roofing  a  row  of  houses,  and  leads  to  increased 
difficuliy  in  regard  to  carrying  off  the  rainwater.  AVt    '    '     '    re- 
fore,  that  although  it  is  possible  to  make  some  imjit'  in  < 
the  ordinary  brick  street,  and  to  give  some  variation  of  cbar*  | 
actcr  to  it,  we  can  get  a  %'ery  little  way  towards  anything  like 
decorative  buildlug— we  arc  soon  hopelessly  pulled  up  at  the  ' 
boundaries  of  possible  expenditure,  and  if  we  are  to  get  any  j 
further  in  our  endeavour   to  beautify,  we  must  seek  for  »om6  \ 
material,  or  method  of  building,  less  expensive  than  brick.   Now  \ 
brick  is  a  cheap  material  enough  in  itself:  the  major  part  of  1 
the  expenditure  consists  in  the  skilled  labour  necessary  for 
putting  it   together  properly.     If  we  can  get  a  material  in , 
which   this  source  of  expense  is  greatly  lessened — in  which  ] 
there  is   no  need   for  the  cutting  and  fitting  and  calculating 
necessary  for  the  projier  putting  together  of  even  a  plain  briclf 
wall  with  square  openings  in  it,  even  though  the  said  material 
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be  no  mare  beautiful  or  enlivemTig  in  itself  than  brickwork, 
we  may  then  obtain  a  margin  of  funds  which  can  be  expended 
in  purely  decorative  treatment*  Now  such  a  material  does 
present  itself  to  us  in  the  shape  of  concrete  building,  a  method 
i>f  construction  about  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  during  the  last  few  years,  but  which  architects  and 
their  clients  seem  very  much  averse  to  take  up  or  to  give  a 
fair  trial  t*i,  though  it  certainly  presents  more  resources  for 
developing  a  new  architectural  effect  combined  with  economy, 
than  anything  that  is  before  the  public  at  pr^ent. 

Id  the  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  most  used,  the 
principle  of  concrete  building,  it  need  hardly  be  observed, 
consists  in  defining  the  thickness  of  the  intended  wall  by  a 
temporary  boarding  on  either  side,  and  filling  in  the  space  be- 
tween with  the  materials  while  in  a  wet  state  and  leaving  them 
to  set,  when  the  boarding  is  moved  a  stage  higher  and  the  next 
layer  of  concrete  laid :  the  wall  being  thus,  in  fact,  cast  in  a 
mould,  the  windows  and  other  openings  left  by  the  intercep- 
tion of  the  material  by  cross-boarding  where  required.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  such  a  system  is 
necessarily  more  stubborn  to  deal  with,  in  regard  to  any 
variety  or  intricacy  in  the  main  architectural  design,  than  is 
one  in  which  the  materials  can  be  put  together  in  almost  any 
way  we  please  and  the  design  easily  altered  or  modified  (if 
desired)  as  the  work  proceeds;  and  this  fact  must,  I  think, 
prevent  concrete  from  ever  competing  with  brick  or  stone  in 
cases  where  expense  is  no  object.  Such  cases,  however,  form 
decidedly  the  minority  in  ordinary  building.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  process  of  construction  may  in  time  be  so  im- 
proved as  ahnost  entirely  to  remove  this  drawback,  and  render 
concrete  building  as  unhampered  in  regard  to  form  as  any 
other  method.  Apart  from  this  question  of  the  process,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  results  of  even  plain  concrete  building 
may  compare  with  plain  8tone  or  brick,  at  all  events  with  brick, 
w^ithout  disadvantage.  Concrete  Ijeing  essentially  rubble  wall- 
ing on  a  small  scale,  that  is,  with  rubble  in  very  small  pieces, 
its  natural  finish  is  of  course  rather  rough,  but  I  saw  recently 
some  cottages  left  in  this  state  which  looked  just  as  agreeable 
in  tone  and  texture  of  surface  as  ordinary  brick  walls,  perhaps 
more  so;  and  when  the  concrete  has  received  the  cement  face 
which  is  its  usual  finish  in  the  better  class  of  work,  the  ap- 
pearance is  at  all  events  more  cheerful  and  enlivening  for  a 
town  street,  and  less  calculated  to  hold  dust  and  dirt,  than 
a  brick  walL  The  point,  however,  which  we  want  to  arrive 
at  is  the  degree  of  sav-iog  which  can  be  effected  in  the  shell  of 
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the  building,  and  which,  as  before  observed,  can  be  expended 
upon  actual  dccnrntion  without  an  increase  of  cost  over  the 
ordinary  plain  brick  front. 

Upon  this  question  very  various  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed* coloured  partly  no  doubt  by  the  interest  of  |>erso08 
practically  concerned  in  one  or  another  material,  partly  by  the 
conditions  of  different  localities.  Where  the  materials  for 
concrete  are  immediately  at  hand,  the  concrete  is  &urc  to  be 
much  the  cheapest ;  where  thev  have  to  undergo  a  considerable 
amount  of  carriage,  or  where  brick  is  made  close  at  hand,  the 
relative  cost  will  of  course  be  very  much  modified.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  relative  cost  in  London  is  a  fair 
test,  the  locality  not  favouring  either  material  particularly: 
and  that  tlie  j^tatistics  of  cost  there  are  in  favour  of  concrete 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubt.  The  other  day  I  waa  in- 
specting a  very  neatly  finished  little  house  in  one  of  the  ftub- 
urb?  of  Loudon,  of  which  the  externa!  walli?,  including  the  outer 
finish  of  cement,  were  exccutcfl  for  As.  9//,  per  superficial  yard, 
as  against  about  10.9.  per  superficial  yard  for  fotirteen  inch  brick- 
work pointed  on  the  exterior;  and  the  internal  cross- walls,  left 
unfinished  for  plastering,  were  executed  for  2j?.  9rf.  per  yard,  as 
against  about  6*.  per  yard  for  nine  inch  brickwork  unpointed. 
This  you  see  is  less  than  half;  but  a  percentage  must,  no 
doubt,  be  allowed  for  the  fact  that  the  builder  was  working  for 
himself  in  this  case.  But  even  allowing  him  the  liberal  profit 
of  twenty  per  cent,  fand  though  contractors  are  much  better 
off  than  architects,  I  don't  think  they  make  that  as  a  rule),  the 
cost  18  still  considerably  under  two- thirds  of  brickwork.  Bat 
to  be  quite  reasonable  in  our  expectations,  we  will  ear  two- 
thirds.  Now,  if  we  calculate  the  difference  upon  a  smalf  street 
house  of  the  middle  class  of  dwelling,  say  about  twelve  yards 
above  the  ground  by  five  and  a  half  yards  frontage  by  eleven 
yards  in  depth,  with  the  average  amount  of  internal  eroee 
walls:  taking  the  saving  on  the  front  and  back  walls  at  3/f.  2A 
per  superficial  yard,  and  that  on  the  party  walls  and  cross  walk 
at  2.V.  jicr  yard,  including  cellars;  allowing  also  for  a  saving  of 
about  6f/.  per  yard  over  the  whole  interior  (except  cellars),  by 
the  dispensing  with  one  coat  of  plaster,  we  get  in  round  num- 
bers a  saving  of  about  100/,  per  house  to  make  ducks  and 
drakes  with  in  the  way  of  decoration,'  And  now  the  question 
is,  w^hat  to  do  with  it — how  best  to  employ  it? 

*  It  msiy  IkB  ol)JB(Ttod  that  the  prices  ttiken  for  hrickwork  in  th?  nboTe  p*?%- 
graph  re ptv*f?nt  a  higher  cost  thnn  tlmt  aetualW  cxj^cnclcd  upon  a  grr^t  ileal  of  <>or 
lOWQ  building,  bwnu»o  the  a|^>eculftliiig  builder  of  the  uvrrag©  type  wiU  osa  tip 
any  old  ivnd  mttf^n  mtili'rial  that  comes  to  hitihand.  But  in  bo  dotog  h»  \m  raiki^ 
AO  iniquitouB  profit »  which  we  are  not  Iniuiid  to  rii^ogniM,  und  whit^h  thel&v  cra^hc 
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It  h  easiest  in  the  6rst  place  perhaps  to  settle  what  not  to 
do.  Tlie  builders  and  the  companies  who  are  iaterested  io 
promoting  concrete  building  have  taken  that  trouble  off  our 
hands,  for  if  anything  could  render  the  system  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  all  people  ol  artistic  feeling,  it  would  be  the  sight  of 
the  horrible  things  which  these  gentlemen  erect  as  '  handsome  * 
houses,  and  of  which  they  show  you  photographs  which  they 
seem  to  regard  as  sufficient  at  once  to  convert  you  to  concrete 
building.  If  they  knew  their  own  interests^  they  would  keep  the 
photographs  of  their  'neat  and  desirable'  residences  carefully 
out  of  sight,  for  fear  of  creatine'  a  pardonable  scare  in  regard 
to  the  new  method  of  building.  1  he  air  of  vulgar  respectability, 
if  one  may  say  so,  wdiich  characterises  them,  is  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  tliat  they  are  usually  the  work  of  pei-sons 
untrained  in  refinements  of  architectural  detail  and  expression  ; 
either  of  the  builder's  own  clerk,  or  of  the  kind  of  architect  (or 
/mrchitect)  who  is  not  unfrequently  kept  by  a  builder.  With 
one  exception  to  he  mentioned  just  now»  I  believe  no  architect 
of  genius  has  allied  himself  with  concrete  in  any  shape,  as 
yet;  and  though  we  are  often  told  there  is  no  architecture 
now,  and  that  it  is  all  imitation,  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  work  of  an  educated  and  of  an  uneducated 
imitator.  But  the  cause  of  failure  really  lies  deeper  than 
that ;  it  lies  in  the  want  of  perception  that  a  special  material, 
differing  in  character  from  tho«^e  hithei^to  used,  reciuires  a 
special  treatment.  The  only  idea  of  the  ordinary  designer  of 
a  concrete  house  is  to  make  it  like  a  stone  house,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  usual  features  which  are  considered  proper  to  respect- 
able stone  houses:  pilasters,  moulded  capitals,  panels,  brackets, 
keystones,  consoles,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  built  up  in  pieces  like  stone,  and  to  affix  ujNin  the  surface 
of  the  walls  imitations  of  stone  detail.  Nothing  that  is  real — 
nothing  that  appeals  to  a  genuine  artistic  sense,  can  be  done 
in  that  way.  The  first  point  is  to  recognise  tlie  real  nature  of 
the  material  and  the  method  of  treatment  to  which  it  will  lend 
itself.  A  concrete  house  on  the  usual  method  of  construction 
is  essentially  monolithic*  It  is  true  that  it  is  necessarily  cast 
in  stages,  and  I  have  thought  that  in  the  case  of  cottages  built 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  hft  rough,  an  agreeable  effect 
might  be  produced  by  varying  the  materials  so  as  to  get  a 
slightly  varied  tone  in  the  alternate  layers.  But  in  u  concrete 
house  as  finished  for  the  better  class  of  work,  even  this  slight 


jj*  io  pat  a  stop  to.  The  ossamption  here  is  that  nil  building,  however  plnin,  thould 
J  be  Bound  And  prt>por]y  i-onatructed,  and  on  thia  assumption  the  aariag  in  oonetelo 
I  »s  Hgaiaf t  brii  k  i»  fiMy  represeoled  aboT«. 
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indication  of  horizontal  la}  ers  disappears  in  the  fini&hinj?,  and 
the  building  1)ccomes  a  uniform  surface.  Instead  thereibre  of 
trying  to  make  it  a  masonic  design,  and  planting  on  the  cement 
projectionH  to  be  fashioned  into  the  likene&s  of  masonic  detail^ 
why  not  recognise  the  material  for  what  it  really  ia,  namely, 
an  admirable  *  vehicle  '  (to  borrow  a  painter's  esEpression)  for 
surface  decoration.  In  considering  what  we  can  afford  to  do 
in  this  way,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  street  house 
we  have,  architecturally,  only  the  front  and  back  walls  to 
consider,  and  practically  it  comes,  in  most  situations,  chiefly 
to  the  front  wall :  for  though  it  is  certainly  a  mistake,  and 
under  some  circumstances  even  a  vulgarity,  to  neglect  en- 
tirely the  decoration  of  a  house  and  make  a  great  show  in 
front;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  unquestionably  part  of  the 
amenity  of  architecture,  regarded  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
to  turn  its  best  face  to  the  public;  in  other  words,  to  de- 
velop its  best  beauties  where  the  most  people  can  see  and 
enjoy  them,  just  as  we  ourselves,  or  the  better  half  of  us  at  any 
rate,  endeavour  to  put  on  our  best  appearance  when  we  go  to 
a  public  entertainment.  Now,  looking  at  it  in  this  light,  and 
concentrating  our  efforts  on  the  stieet  front,  the  amaunt  I 
have  supposed  to  be  saved  on  the  shell  of  the  house  would 
enable  us  to  cover  half  the  front  with  original  decorative  de- 
sign in  $uch  a  material  as  Bust's  Mosaic,  a  material  furnishing 
not  only  an  indestructible  design,  but  giving  colour  and  texture 
of  a  very  rich  and  harmonious  description;  or  it  would  enable 
us  to  decorate  tlie  front  with  original  design  in  gi^raffito^  a  pro-  ^J 
cess  which,  though  not  affording  colour,  gives  us  variety  of  H 
tone,  and  has  the  merit  of  combining  remarkably  well,  in  re-  " 
gard  to  material  and  appearance,  with  concrete.  Many  more 
suggestions  might  be  made  for  giving  a  varied  decoration  to 
the  surface,  some  of  tbem  at  much  less  eiKpense  than  the  pro* 
ceases  just  named.  Coloured  tile  designs  may  be  incorporated 
in  the  face  of  the  walls  ;  and  terra-<!Otta,  such  as  Doulton's  with 
its  beautiful  tones  and  rich  surfaces,  may  be  used  to  give  aa 
almost  jewelled  effect  of  colour  and  surface  of  the  most  perma* 
nent  description*  But  stress  is  laid  here  upon  the  possibility 
of  introducing  such  materials  as  mosaic  and  sgraffito^  because 
they  bring  us  clear  of  the  system  of  meehanically-repeated 
ornament,'  and  presuppose  a  design  which  varies  with  the  indi- 
viduality or  the  feeling  of  the  designer  in  each  case,  and  in 
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which  no  saving  is  effected  by  mechanical  reproduction  and 
multiplication  of  the  design. 

The  importance  of  this  last  point  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated ;  for  those  who  would  deprecate  any  attempt  to  ornament 
our  streets  have  at  least  this  to  say  on  their  side,  that  it  is 
better  to  give  up  any  pretence  of  it  unless  we  are  to  have  as 
decoration  something  that  we  really  care  for,  and  that  is  de- 
signed and  put  up  for  love  of  it,  and  not  to  look  ^handsome/ 
And  who  in  the  world  is  the  happier  for  cast  ornamental 
brackets  or  keystones  catalogued  at  \5s,  9d.  a-piece,  or  nail* 
headed  or  toothed  bricks  at  so  much  per  foot  run  ?  There  is 
fioraething  in  a  good  moulding,  for  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
which  gives  it  effect  comes  from  Nature  herself,  and  varies 
with  the  varying  atmosphere ;  and  there  are  certain  conven- 
tional architectural  ornaments,  chiefly  Greek,  the  absolute 
I  piuity  of  taste  in  which  seems  to  keep  them  from  ever  getting 
'  antiquated ;  but  these  we  seldom  see  in  mechanically-produced 
work,  and  never  executed  with  the  refinement  of  modelling 
which  they  demand.  What  we  do  get-are  clumsy  reminiscences 
of  classic  detail  (generally),  hackneyed  out  of  all  endurableness 
by  eternal  repetition*  The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  decorate  the  large  stacks  of  model  dwellings  which  are  now 
becoming  a  feature  in  some  of  our  towns,  are  simply  deplorable 
in  their  weakness  and  vulgarity.  Id  London,  there  are  un- 
couth features,  horrible  panels  with  a  lozenge-shaped  hole  in 
the  middle,  and  weak-looking  brackets  ornamenteil  i\ith  round 
holes  cut  on  them,  which  have  absolutely  been  multiplied  by 
hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  and  put  on  to  model  dwellings 
to  beautify  them.  Better  the  plainest  and  most  dingy  wall 
than  this  kind  of  trade  decoration.  What  we  want  above  all 
in  the  decorative  treatment  of  town  architecture,  and  more 
especially  in  the  poorer  and  less  inviting  localities  of  large 
towns,  is  that  some  reminiscence  or  suggestion  of  the  life  and 
colour  of  Nature  should  brighten  the  walls.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  of  contemporary  landscape  painters,  who  has  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  one  of  the  most  agreeably  cynical  of 
talkers,  was  stigmatizing  architecture  to  me  as  uninteresting 
the  other  day,  \^hen  I  asked  him  if  there  were  no  interest, 
at  any  rate,  in  architectural  ornament.  '  Ah,  yes,'  he  said, 
*a  great  deal;  it  takes  a  landscape  painter  to  do  thatl' 
Now,  without  entirely  adopting  this  view,  is  there  not  some- 
thing significant  in  the  remark  :  do  we  not  really  want,  in  the 
decoration  of  town  architecture,  and  of  tlie  poorer  and  less  in- 
viting quarters  particularly,  that  kind  of  decoration  of  which  it 
might   be   said   that  something  of  the   landscape  painter  is 
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required  to  design  it,  at  least  some  of  that  direct  and  living 
study  from  Nature,  whereby  something  of  her  life  and  colour 
and  infinite  form  should  be  brought  to  enliven  the  dead  walls 
of  our  streets  ?  And  that  can  only  be  accomplished  in  mate- 
rials which  allow  in  each  instance  of  individual  thought  and 
individual  modelling.  Nothing  out  of  a  pattern-book  will  do 
it.  But  with  materials  such  as  these  named »  and  others  which 
have  the  same  kind  of  capabilities^  why  should  not  the  front  of 
even  our  smaller  street  houses  present  examples  of  artistic 
beauty  as  original  and  real  aa  any  of  tho«e  which  are  put  into 
sketch-books  to  be  *  cribbed  *  from>  and  at  least  of  more  inte- 
rest than  the  cut-brick  festoons  and  ornamental  pepper-boxes 
which  are  the  staple  of  decoration  on  the  revived  brick  style 
named  after  Queen  Anne  ? 

What  is  important  also  to  note  is  that  a  fresh  return  to 
nature  for  architectural  ornaruent,  and  a  means  of  carrying  it 
out  so  as  to  exhibit  the  individuaJity  of  the  worker,  would  be 
the  best  means  of  escape  from  the  mistaken  effort  to  secure  tlie 
picturesque  by  taking  up  some  former  fashion  of  picturesque 
building;  a  mistake  especially  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
treatment  of  new  material.  For  example,  a  very  pretty  illusi- 
trated  book  has  lately  been  put  forth  by  a  large  contractor, 
Mn  La  sec  lies,  who  has  patented  a  new  process  of  building 
with  cement  slabs  on  timber  framing ;  a  very  good  and  inex- 
pensive process  for  country  cottages,  not  for  towns.  He  has 
procured  the  assistance  of  a  most  talented  architect,  of  whom  I 
would  certainly  say  no  word  of  disrespect,  and  felicitates  him- 
self on  having  made  cement  construction  picturesque,  which  ap- 
pears to  mean  that  he  has  contrived  to  have  the  slabs  of  cement 
made  and  tinted  so  as  to  produce  what  a  copyright  lawyer 
would  call  a  *  colourable  imitation '  of  a  style  of  old  cottage, 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
treat  a  new  materiaL  Produce  the  best  eifect  you  can  with  it 
by  the  readiest  means,  but  do  not  try  to  make  it  mimic  some- 
thing else  which  you  choose  to  consider  picturesque.  The 
picturesque,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be 
cooked;  it  is-^  in  great  part,  a  matter  of  time  and  age,  and 
people  who  admire  these  old  buildings  and  immediately  wish  to 
do  something  like  them  quite  forget,  apparently,  that  they  were 
all  new  once. 

I  have  made  concrete-building  the  main  object  of  these 
remarks,  believing  that  it  is  a  process  with  a  future  before  it, 
and  that  it  is  more  likely  to  alford  a  chance  for  economic^ly 
improving  middle  and  lower  class  street  architecture  than  any- 
thing which  we  have  before  ua  at  present.     Of  course,  where 
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56t  IS  of  less  importance,  the  same  processes  of  decoration 
may  be  applied  to  a  brick  buildinp:,  though  I  cannot  help 
thinking  they  would,  as  a  matter  of  appearance,  blend  even 
better  with  a  concrete  face-  There  is,  however,  a  method  of 
high-class  decoration,  terra-cotta  modelliDg,  which  goes  admi- 
rably with  brickwork,  and  in  which  a  frieze  of  figures,  or  other 
studies  from  nature,  may  be  sketched  out  and  fixed  by  tlie  fire, 
so  as  to  stereotype  permanently  the  idea  expressed  in  the  clay, 
i  in  all  the  freshness  and  freedom  of  the  first  impulse  of  design- 
ling.  Not  a  few  amateurs  of  artistic  talent  are  devoting  their 
attention  to  this  art ;  those  who  succeed  could  hardly  ttirn 
their  talent  to  belter  account  than  by  bringing  such  decoration 
to  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  no  means  of  purchasing  it ; 
a  kind  of  charity  which  '  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes'  in  a  way  that  charity  expressed  in  coin  seldom  does* 

An  imporUnt  practical  point,  but  which  has  also  its  aesthetic 
bearing,  in  regard  to  concrete,  is  its  use  in  roofing.     One  of 
the  first  desiderata  towards  a  complete  and  truly  architectural 
style  of  building  is  the  obtaining  of  a  homogeneous  character  in 
walls  and  roof,  as  was  done   in  the  case  of  Gothic  vaulting, 
where  the  roof  is  only  the  waUs  closing  in  and  meeting  over- 
bead*     No  great  building  is  really  monumental  in  style  unless 
this  homogeneous  coustruction  is  attained*     As  to  the  effect 
upon  towns  of  having  to  put  a  timber  covering  on  the  top  of 
the  solid  walls,  and  then  to  tile  or  slate  over  that — independently 
of  the  greatly  added  risk  from  fire,  let  anyone  who  has  entered 
any  of  our  large  towns  on  a  railway  viaduct  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses  recall  the  indescribable  eft'ect  of  higgledy-piggledy  and 
lumber  produced  l>y    this  mass  of  roofs  leaning  and  sagging 
aguinst  one  another,  and  full  of  places  out  of  repair  in  the  roof 
or  tile  covering.     Compare  this  mass  of  material,  and  all  the 
rottenness  and  dirt  and  decay  which  it  inevitably  contains,  wath 
the  effect  as  it  would  be  with  nothing  but  smooth  cemented 
concjete  roofs,  absolutely  permanent  and  unchangeable  in  form, 
with  domed  or  arched  surfaces  of  monolithic  character,  and 
capable,  from  their  smooth  and  hard  surface,  of  being  washed 
clean  by  every  rain,  and  some  idea  may  be  entertained  of  the 
desirable  change  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  such 
material  for  roofing.     There  is  another  advantage,  which  also 
has  its  aesthetic  as  well  as  its  practical  side,  in  the  facility  with 
which  flat  roofs  may  bo  made  peHectly  impervious  to  wet  by 
concrete  and  cement.      Kow,  flat  roofs    in  a  crowded    town 
would  in  some  points  be  a  great  advantage :  they  might  afford 
either  airing  space  or  drying  ground  for  linen,  or,  which  would 
be  a  preferable  use,  an  opportunity  for  getting  more  air  than 
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can  be  got  below,  and  an  outlook  beyond  tho  confines  of  tlic 
street,  or  they  might  even  afford  opportunity  for  gardens  onti 
conservatories.  And  another  advantage  which  haA  oftea 
occurred  to  me  in  euch  a  conetnietion  is  tliis :  that  a  single 
row  of  (say)  two-storeyed  houses  may  be  built  along  a  new 
street,  and  that  when  in  process  of  time  there  came  a  demand 
for  more  house  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  second  I 
set  of  tenements  could  be  built  on  the  top  of  the  first,  what 
was  the  roof  of  the  lower  set  furnishing  the  ground-floor  of  the 
upper  set:  a  method  which  would  allow  of  leaving  proportion^ 
ably  wider  streets,  and  not  crowding  houses  together  so  much  f 
on  the  ground.  But  the  great  advantage  of  the  concrete  roof  is, 
after  all,  its  permanent  and  solid  character.  Nowhere  is  it  so 
important  to  avoid  anything  like  rickety  building  as  in  crowded 
towns ;  and  nowhere,  at  present,  is  there  so  much  of  it. 

In  regard  to  this  same  question  of  rickety  buildings  iherB  j 
18  one  class  of  erection  which    is  a  special  nuisance  in  our 
towns — the  shop-front.     It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  bear-  \ 
ing  of  social  habits  upon  architecture,  that  the  desire  on  the . 
part   of  tradesmen  to    cut   one   another  out   in  the    way  of  | 
outward  show   and  display    leads  to   architectural  treatment 
equally  pretentious  and  unstable.      A  wide  space  for  a  display 
in  the  window  is  the  first  desideratum,  consequently  the  whole 
of  the  superstructure  is  made  to  stand  apparently  on  a  sheet 
of  plate  glass,  and  is  in  reality  anything  but  sound  architec- 
tural construction,  since   it  involves  a  sysrtera    of    balancing 
the  building  on  points  on  which  a  great  pressure  comes,  while 
the  supports  are  inadequate  to  resist  properly  the  disturbing 
effect  of  unequal  loading,  or  of  any  slight  settlement  in  the 
foundations.       Architecturally    speaking,    however,  the  more 
prominent  fault  in  shop  architecture  consists  in    the    almoit 
iimvei*sal  addition  of  a  species  of  joiner's  scenery  planted  on 
round  the  window,  with  a  wooden  cornice  and  other  suppos^^ 
ornaments  which  are  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  real  building, 
are   of  no  use,  cost  a  good   deal   of  money,  and   absolutely 
preclude  anything  like  dignified  or  solid  architectural  effect. 
No   street   can  look  otherwise  than   flimsy  or  tawdry  in  its 
effect  when  its  base  is  lined  by  these  useless  pieces  of  painted 
show  ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  legislate  against  them* 
Their    abandonment   must   be   left    to    the  gradual  influence 
of   public    taste,   coupled   (let    us   hope)   with    the    gradual 
appreciation  by  the   trading  class  of  the  fact   that    genuine 
excellence  is  better  than  show,  and  pays  better  in   every  way 
in  the  long  run ;  under  which  faith  the  sham  and  the  show  of 
the  shop  front  would  no  longer  be  required.     Among  other 
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minor  causes  of  '  complaining  in  our  streets '  may  be  named 
the  chimneys  and  the  rain-spouts.  The  disfigurement  from 
the  chimneys  arises  (like  so  many  other  ugly  things  in  archi- 
tecture) almost  entirely  from  practical  deficiency  in  construc- 
tion, leading  to  bad  draught,  or  down  draught,  which  has  to  be 
corrected  as  far  as  possible  by  the  addition  of  grotesque  spouts 
and  cowls  ;  otherwise  the  chimneys  in  street  houses  are  usually 
pretty  well  out  of  sight,  and  only  require  a  simple  and  un- 
pretending treatment  In  regard  to  the  rain  spouts,  it  is 
curious  that  though  we  have  for  generations,  if  not  for  cen- 
turies, substituted  these  rain  conductors  for  the  old  contrivance 
of  open  apouts  carrying  the  water  out  clear  of  the  houses  in  a 
cataract,  there  has  never  yet  been  any  attempt  at  providing 
for  them  in  the  architectural  design  of  street  houses,  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  as  necessary  portions  of  the  architectural 
economy  of  the  front.  They  are  still  hung  against  the  wall 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  them  until  the  last  minute  of 
putting  the  roof  on,  and  they  had  to  be  got  in  somehow. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  details,  it  may  be  observed  that  on 
the  other  hana  the  entrance  doors  of  houses  offer  a  very 
suitable  opportunity  for  a  little  variety  in  character  and  colour, 
at  present  totally  neglected  in  most  street  buildings ;  all  the 
doors  are  made  alike  in  a  row  of  houses,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould, 
though  as  each  is  really  a  separately  executed  piece  of  work,  it 
ought  not  to  be  diflScult  to  vary  them.  Each  entrance  should 
as  far  as  possible  have  a  character  of  its  own,  so  that  the 
tenant  may  recognise  his  home  by  its  own  features,  not  merely 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  No.  so-and-so  in  the  row,  even  if  there 
be  no  other  distinctive  decorative  treatment.  This  kind  of 
variety,  as  well  as  other  distinctive  character  arising  from 
varied  decoration,  may  be  attained  without  necessarily  demand- 
ing that  every  house  should  be  different  in  height  from,  and 
quite  independent  of,  those  contiguous  to  it.  I  confess 
I  am  not  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  denunciations  that  arc 
sometimes  made  against  the  grouping  of  houses  in  a  terrace  in 
one  design.  If  the  houses  were  each  built  separately,  by  separate 
owners,  it  would  be  natural  for  each  man  to  build  as  he  him- 
BOif  wished,  and  the  resulting  variety  in  heights  and  details 
would  be  the  natural  architectural  expression  of  the  wholo 
under  the  circumstances.  But  if  a  terrace  of  houses,  though 
separate  tenements,  are  built  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
person,  it  would  seem  to  me  perfectly  natural  that  he  should 
build  them  with  a  general  uniformity,  and  that  to  studiously 
vary  the  heights  (for  example)  in  each  case,  to  make  them 
assume  the  picturesque  inequality  of  an  old  street  in  which 
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the  houses  have  grown  up  by  defrrees  and  at  various  periods, 
would  be  a  piece  of  aftectation.  The  details,  however,  may  and 
ought  to  be  varied,  as  before  observed,  to  prevent  monutoay 
and  give  a  certain  individual  character  to  each  tenement* 

This  latter  consideration  naturally  suggesnts  a  word,  before 
concluding,  on  the  question  of  the  relation  between  buihlingl 
legislation  and  architecture;  a  question  which  is  of  some  spe* 
cial  interest  just  now,  because  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
architecturally-minded  portion  of  society  will  not  put  up  withj 
the  average  style  of  existing  Building  Acts  much  longer.     Thai 
matter,  however,  so  far  as  regards  the  artistic  side  of  buildings 
is  really  less  complicated  than  some  people  seem  to  suppose. 
The  improvements  required  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 1 
ject  are  chiefly  negative,  and  consist  in  letting  well  alone*     At 
present  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  street  architecture  iaj 
London  and  other  large  towns,  suffers,  as  far  as  regaixl^  effeci 
from  being  too  much  governed.     If  we  take  a  \iew  of  a  pictu-' 
resque  street  or  building  of  old  time,  such  as  the  mod* 
architect  or  artist  delights  to  sketch,  and  apply  to  it  the  pr 
visions  of  (say)  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  we  shall  find 
in  most  cases  that  nearly  all  which  made  the  picturesqueness  i 
it  has  disappeared.     The  effect  of  the  average  modern  Building] 
Act  on  street  architecture  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  woula  ] 
be  the  effect  on  the  human  countenance  if  it  were  decreed 
that  all  projections  were  to  be  cut  off  and  the  face  kept  flat. 
The  Metropcjlitan  Building  Act  actually  does  rule  this,  mid 
though  the  real  object  h  to  prevent  projections  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  dai»gerous  or  injurious  to  the  public,  the  regu* 
lations  are  carried  out  in  such  a  spirit  of  red  tape  that  any- 
one wishing  to  build  out  a  projection    of  two  inches,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  harndess,  but  against  the  letter  of  the  law 
may  find  the  prohibition  enforced  as  rigorously  as  if  life  and 
limb  were  threatened  by  the  irregularity.     The  considt? ration 
of  architectural  effect  in  fact  does  not  enter  into  the  legal  or 
official  mind.     In  the  voluminous  blue-book  of  evidence  takeu 
by  a  Parliamentary  Commission  three  or  four  years  ago  \\\wn 
diere  was  an  attempt  to  get  a  new  Building  Act  for  Lomlim, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  question,  out  of  the  thuti* 
sands  asked,  framed  to  elicit  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  llie 
proposed  legishition  on  buildings  architecturally.     And  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it   is  in  no  way  desirable  that  anv  t       " 
legielation  on  the  subject  should  take  place,  and  that  tl 
build  street  houses  should   be  com|ieUed  to  satisfy  ai 
conmiittee  of  taste  with  their  deigigns,  and  should  lie  ui 
liability  of  having  their  drawings  sent  back  to  them  to  be  made 
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beautiful.  All  that  we  can  reasonably  ask  of  the  law  is  that 
it  should  leave  the  architect  more  iintrammeled,  and  that  it 
should  forbear  to  place  upon  town  architecture  restrictions 
which  must  tend  to  rob  it  of  half  its  life  and  character.  Many- 
things  which  are  commonly  forbidden  by  Building  Acts  are 
only  really  objectionable  when  they  are  badly  carried  out  and 
of  unscientific  construction :  the  projection  of  an  upper  storey 
of  a  building,  ft*r  instance,  beyond  the  lower,  often  a  source 
both  of  convenience  auvl  of  charming  effect,  is  only  dangerous 
or  objectionable  when  badly  carried  out  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion. To  ensure  a  character  of  to\\T)  building  at  once  safe  and 
picturesque,  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  stringent  prohibitive  legis- 
latioUj  repressing  the  life  and  character  of  street  architecture; 
but  rather  a  legislation  which  would  provide  that  the  task 
should  be  undertaken  by  properiy  competent  and  conscientious 
persons;  which  would  put  a  check  on  the  iniquitiee  of  the  *  jerry 
builder '  (who  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  nine-tentlis  of 
every  Building  Act),  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  competent 
and  conscientious  constructor  room  to  carry  out  his  ideas  with- 
out vexatious  interference,  and  tx)  indulge  his  fancy  in  regard 
to  picturesque  effect,  in  the  confidence  that  such  fancies  would 
be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  scientific  con- 
struction. 


DISCUSSION* 

Mr.  Charles  Lakport  (Wellington,  Somerset)  was  disappointed 
at  the  vaguenetu*  of  the  terms  which  the  reader  of  the  Paper  had  used. 
He  confessed  he  could  not  see  what  waa  intended  by  the  phrases, 
*  architectural  beauty/  *  style/  and  *  ornament.'  What  was  essential 
for  improving  street  architecture  was^  in  his  view,  Boniething  different 
from  mere  ornamentation,  and  from  the  separate  treatment  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  house.  He  agreed,  however,  entirely  with  what  Mr,  iStathani 
had  aaid  in  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  street  architecture ;  still  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  our  houses  should  be  built  to  live  in, 
and  not  to  look  at,  and  streets  were  public  way  a  and  not  art  gallerie». 
It  would  be  fiiiid,  *  Why  not  combine  the  two?  '  but  that  could  h.irdly 
ho  done  witfiotit  marring  in  Home  meajsure  both  objects.  If  housen 
were  built  to  look  at,  utility  nm!»t  be  eacrificed  ;  but  if  they  were  built 
entirely  for  the  useful,  what  they  lost  in  arcliittctural  beauty  they 
would  gain  in  the  charm  arising  from  individuality.  If  we  made  a 
house  a  pedestal  on  which  to  display  something  that  might  be  con- 
sidered as  *high  art/  we  should  degrade  the  latter,  A  pen*on  walk- 
ing along  a  street  should  not  be  tempted  to  stay  and  gaze  upon  an 
individual  houte  because  it  was  aptly  coloured  or  highly  ornamented. 
To  design  streetj*,  however,  with  a  view  mainly  to  general  effect,  would 
involve  oiu*  giving  an  answer  to  another  question,  namely,  would  we 
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subject  our  sti-eet  architecture  to  the  superv^ision   and  dictntion  of 
municipftl  bodies,  or  would  we  leave  it  to  individual  eflbrt  and  truat  to 
chance  for  the  result  ?     If  it  was  admitted  that  utility  was  the  basts  of 
the  beauty  of  architeiiture,  no  house  could  be  made  beautiiul  by  onm- 
ment  only,     lie  held  with  Hayden  that  intrinsic  beauty  of  form  wm 
only  to  be  found  in  the  curves  of  the  human  body.     Beauty  of  colour 
was  ro  be  found  in  nature,  and  it  was  by  a  harranniou»  blending  of  j 
these  elements  that  we  attained  artistic  beauty.     The  idea,  therefore,  [ 
of  placing  anything   upon  a  houne  which  was  intrinaically  beautifol] 
was  oppc>aed  to  the  tnie  genius  of  architecture,  which  was  essentially  [ 
rectilinear.     We   could    not   have  a   round   house   consistently    with  J 
internal  cumfort,  and  utility.     The  beauty  of  colour,  however,  could  I 
be  kgilimately  applied  to  street  architecture,  and  it  was  in  that  directic»ii  j 
alone  that  we  should  find  a  solution  of  the  question  before  us  of  im- 
praved  effect  with  economy  at  very  little  expense,  and  under  municipal 
supervision.     Houses  might  be  erected  of  brick  or  of  stone ;  some  even  j 
might  be  built  of    concrete,  while  a  few  might    reproduce    the  old- 
iashioned  black  and  white.     With  nuch  a  variety  as  this  a  street  wouidl 
be  made  arc) ji tec tu rally  pleasing  without  catching  the  eye  by  individu 
houses.     The  Hue  de  Kivoli,  in  Parin,  is  an  instance  of  ihe  charm  of  a 
general  effect  without  individuality,  and  the  city  of  Chenter  of  the  bean^l 
of  variety.  The  use  of  concrete  for  building  purjioses  should  not  becomal 
general  until  the  value  of  the  material  had  been  tcflfted  by  time.     If 
only  built  for  our  own  generation   we   might  build  according  to  Otirl 
own  theories;  but  if  we  were  to  build  houses  to  be  handed  down  from  I 
generation  to  generation,  and  around  which  tender  remLnisceuces  and  I 
kid  associations  were  gathered,  durabLilty  should  not  be  perUJed  fori 
nerely  ©sthetic  effects. 

The  Kev,  Witi,tAM  Botck  (Cheltenham)  Kiiid  the  great  difficulty! 
which  we  should  hud  in  attaining  the  objects  of  tlie  Paper  was  that  whicJi 
arose  from   tVe  impossibility  of  influencing  the  builder*     He  Mpokol 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  London,  but  it  seemed   to   him  thai  ' 
while  we  miglit  hope  by  enlightening  public  opinion  to  induce  persp>nji 
who  had  plenty  of  means  to  adopt  an  artistic  decoration  or  at  any  mte 
correct  idcatiin  the  erection  of  buildings,  tJyo  whole  dithculty,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  insuperable,  was  with  the  man  who  built  simply  for  a  specti* 
lation.     The  great  majority  of   the   btiildings  in  London    were  erected 
simply  and  solely  with  the  view  to  making  money,  and  they  probabJf 
did  not  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  builder  for  more  tlmn  a  mont 
or  two.  Even  i  an  enormous  saving  might  be  effected  by  using  cone 
instead  of  brick,  and  if  in  a  small  house  this  saving  would  amount  toi 
much  A»  100/.,  how  could  we  persuade  the  builder  to  lay  out  one  sixprtic 
of  that  100/,  on  decoration  ?  He  would  only  think  himself  more  forttuiai 
in  heing  able  to  sell  at  a  greater  profit.     If  once  we  could  induce  ihtfl 
builder  to  take  a  mt  re  artistic  view,  the  general  appea ranee  of  townij 
would  be  much  improved.     A  society  of  this  kind  of  courwj  tended  to 
intluence  the   gr»at  mass  of  public  opinion,  and  it  was  only  in 
way  we  could  ho[  e  to  do  away  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  baibi&moi] 
which  now  prevailed. 

Mr.  E,  J.  Watreestok  (London)  aaid  If  the  preTailing  Uftle  rt 
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bod,  it  was  well  to  ask  our^elires  why  it  was  so*  We  migfit  look  to 
four  causes  for  the  bad  fitreet  architet^ture  in  the  pre^ur  dny,  Tlioae 
who  offended  moat  against  the  laws  of  good  taste  were»  fir^r,  the  great 
t'ugineera;  secondly,  nrchitecte;  thirdly,  local  boards  and  commitrees; 
undj  in  the  fourth  place,  the  law  was  inadequate  to  restrain  persoDB 
from  oflt^nding.  The  great  engineers  of  the  present  day  thought  no- 
thing of  bringing  a  railway  through  the  streets  on  brick  arch  en,  which 
was  perfectly  barbarous.  Architects  again  in  many  instances  designed 
public  buildings  without  the  slightest  rt^^ard  for  the  permanent  sur- 
roundings. The  new  Law  Courts  in  London  were  being  put  up  under 
a  most  distinguished  architect,  without  the  sllgh  rest  consideration  for  the 
buildings  which  surrounded  them.  In  fact,  architects  themselves  were 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  offenders  against  the  laws  of  good  taste. 
Winchester  Town  Hall  was  another  instance  in  which  a  distinguislied 
architect  had  designed  a  building  which  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  place.  It  was  well  known  of  what  class 
committees  and  local  boards,  who  generully  had  to  decide  upon  arcbi* 
tecta^  designs,  were  compo!<ed.  Men  were  pitchforked  upon  these  com- 
luiltees  who  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  good  taste.  The  laws  again 
unfortunately  were  against  the  carrying  out  of  any  originality  of  con- 
ception. We  could  not  put  a  bay  window  here,  or  a  bit  of  cornice 
work  there;  all  must  be  on  one  dull,  dead  line.  That,  no  doubt,  re- 
quired t«ome  alteration* 

Mr.  P.  G.  Skip  WITH  (Prestbury,  Cheltenham)  was  surprised  to  hear 
tliat  an  architect  who  erected  a  fine  building  in  a  jioor  neighbourhood 
was  thereby  doing  an  injury  to  art»  for  that  was  what  tlie  argument  of 
tlie  last  speaker  amounted  to.  lie  happened  to  know  something  of  Mr. 
Street's  work,  and  had  foimd  occjmion  to  criticise  some  of  it  in  a  paper 
pre[^*ared  for  the  Congress;  but  lie  must  say  that  the  new  Law  Courts 
was  a  building  ih*i  tiarion  might  well  be  proud  of'i  and  that  there  was  no 
jTJOsaibility  of  unfavourable  contrast  with  other  buildings  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood.  The  way  to  improve  i^treet  architecture  and  tj  aid  in  the 
.'idvancementof  art  was  to  erect  a  finer  class  of  public  and  private  build- 
ings tlian  thoi^  hitherto  seen,  and  so  by  force  of  example  to  stimulate 
the  desire  for  better  things, 

8ir  WALTfcii  Stirlino,  Bart,  (London),  lamented  that  the  discussion 

^turned  too  much  on  the  value  of  utility,  without  reference  to  the 
od  beauty  ci  arch i tincture  in  building.  He  considered  the  difler- 
twecn  a  builder  and  an  architect  to  consist  in  this  distinction, 
the  one  considering  his  art  to  consist  in  accurate  measurement,  the 
other  in  refinement  of  style  and  design.  The  portico  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre^  worthy  of  a  pnmfeval  period,  may  be  ei[Ually  useful,  while 
what  was  the  colonnade  of  Burlington  House  lent  a  perpetual  fame 
to  its  consttTUctor»  the  Earl  of  Burlington  ;  *Omne  tulit  punctum  qui 
miscuit  utile  dulci/ 

Mr.  IL  C\  Bo  YES  (London)  thought  the  second  speaker  had  been  & 
little  misinterpreted.  It  was  p<irfectly  hopeless  to  expect  that  a  person 
building  as  a  speculation  would  8f>end  in  decoration  any  amount  which 
it  could  be  shown  him  he  might  siive  by  the  use  of  a  clieaper  material, 
aight  be  certain  that  ii'  he  could  m  economise  he  would  put  the  100/, 
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or  wliatever  he  might  save  into  his  own  pocket,  unless  he  could  Me 
that  ha  would  make  an  additional  hL  p^^r  year  rent  on  the  \00L  »pcnl 
in  external  decoration.  Some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  prej?ent  might 
be  willing  to  give  that  additional  amount  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance, 
but  they  represented  a  very  small  minority  of  the  community.  We 
must  treat  these  things  as  matters  of  banineas,  and  it  waa  only  by  the 
creation  of  a  better  taste  among  the  class  for  whom  the  buildings  wen! 
intended  that  we  could  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  builders  to  ei^Hit 
them.  There  were  many  buildings  in  8<pme  of  the  large  towns  which 
were  pimply  nuisances  in  point  of  appearance,  as  ofTensive  to  die  ey^i 
as  a  bad  umell  to  the  nof^e,  and  injurious  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  could  not  leginlute  on  matters  of  tiist*,  about  which 
differences  of  opinion  must  always  exist,  but  there  were  many  buildings 
BO  bad  that  no  one  could  be  got  to  say  a  good  word  for  them.  Tht 
structure  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Hankey,  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
was  a  case  in  point.  Such  buildings  as  this  ought  to  be  legally 
repressed. 

Mr.  Lock  thought  the  only  way  was  to  touch  the  conscienee  of  the 
builder,  and  to  make  him  believe  he  was  building  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  He  should  be  disinclined  to  have  the  inrerference  of  Gorpoim- 
tions,  but  he  thought  it  was  quite  possible  to  increase  the  intere»ft  fdl 
in  the  work  of  building.  The  large  au;2raentation  in  the  number  o(f 
building  societieg  concurrently  with  the  more  rapid  spread  of  true  art 
notions  ought  to  be  one  element  in  creating  a  better  tante,  for  a  man 
would  naturally  have  an  interest  in  the  adornment  of  a  house  which  he 
looked  forward  to  inhabiting.  The  use  of  concrete  woidd  l>e  a  gi»od 
thing  if  a  cheaper  material  could  be  developed,  but  grouj  ing  of  hnuaee 
as  a  means  of  getting  a  better  appearance  had  been  tot>  much  over* 
looked.  Nothing  could  strike  one  more  forcibly  than  the  grouping  of 
some  of  the  houses  in  Continental  towns  and  al80  in  some  ot  the  towns 
of  the  north  of  England.  No  one  could  bear  without  a  groan  the  long 
and  weary  lines  of  the  roofs  in  our  English  towns,  and  anyone  who 
had  seen  Oriental  cities  would  look  l>ack  with  pleasure  upon  the 
cupola  and  the  other  forms  which  he  would  there  aee  to  break  tlii 
aky-Iine, 

Mr.  Heatbcote  Statham  (London),  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  he  h*d 
said  that  concrete  could  never  compete  with  brick  except  where  economy 
was  aimed  at,  and  that  he  specially  said  in  regard  to  ornamentation 
that  it  should  be  based  upon  nature  rather  than  on  artiticial  fomia 
mpchanicaily  rept^ated.  Mr.  Lamport  had  said  that  a  hfiuse  should  be 
built  to  live  in,  and  that  the  principles  of  true  architecture  should  be 
based  npon  utility.  That  was  nothing  new  :  he  had  lennicd  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  his  friend  in  the  chair  had  be**n  reoommending  thjit 
princijile  for  u  atil!  longer  period.  As  to  the  question  of  dunibjlity,  he 
might  observe  that  concrete  was  a  materirtl  which  engine^TH  ulwnya 
used  when  ihey  wanted  to  obtain  great  strength.  There  was  no 
material  which  had  so  successfully  stood  the  test  of  many  years.  Brick* 
work  was  affected  by  the  weather,  and  the  stone  of  the  Housr«  of 
Parliament,  though  Mflected  with  special  c^ire,  w«i  already  decaiine. 
But  he  waa  not  uncondiiiomiUy  recommending  oonorete.     All  he  ^iiid 
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PwBfi,  tlmt  in  it  would  be  found  a  material  which  would  ennble  ti9  to  bring 
tome  sort  of  life  and  ornament  into  places  which  now  had  none,  without 
any  extra  expense.  Those  who  did  not  know  the  east  end  of  London 
were  not  aware  how  utterly  devoid  the  buildingB  there  were  of  orna- 
tnent*     What  they  were  considering  was  whether  they  could  not  find 

I  the  means  of  bringing  a  little  beauty  into  the  fetreeta  wirhout  making  it 
disproportionately  expensive.  In  regard  to  the  econnnaical  argimient 
that  those  who  built  the  housea  would  only  put  the  eurpluB  into  their 
pockets^  the  truth  or  otherwise  oi'  that  nniHt  depend  on  the  progress 
made  by  public  opinion*  If  we  could  make  people  feel  that  it  was 
desirable  to  make  streets  more  beautiful  than  they  were  we  should 
create  a  demand  for  beauty,  and  the  builder  would  soon  find  that  it 
answered  hia  purpose  to  provide  it.  A  practical  instance  which  would 
illustrate  that  had  come  under  his  notice  in  re^rd  to  those  very  build- 
ings of  Mr.  llankey*^  to  which  reterence  had  been  made.  He  knew  of  an 
instance  where  a  gentleman  positively  refused  to  go  into  them  because, 
as  he  said,  they  were  such  ugly  places.  If  we  could  only  get  that 
feeling  extended  it  would  be  found  that  ornamentation  was  a  paying 
^  thing  after  all  He  wished  altogether  to  disclaim  any  intention  of 
^ftTecom  men  ding  concrete  building  as  a  means  of  producing  a  new  order 
^"  of  architecture;  all  he  alleged  wa.s  that  it  was  the  best  means  of  getting 
more  ornamentation  in  poor  districts. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.8.),  in  summing  up, 
adverting  to  the  attacks  wtiich  had  been  made  upon  concrete,  Haid  it 
wad  one  of  the  oldest  bui Id ntg  materials  in  the  world,  and  it  was  a 
material  which  not  only  did  not  decay  but  which  hardened  year  by 
year,  and  if  well  made  was  ecjual  in  point  of  strength  and  durability 
to  any  material  which  it  was  possible  to  use.  In  reference  to  the 
point  which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  probability  of  the  builder 
putting  the  lOU/.  which  would  be  saved  into  his  own  pocket,  he  quite 
agreed  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  must  be  brought  t-o  bear  to 
prevent  it.     In  that  way  the  builders  would  be  forced  to  pay  some 

(attention  to  taste  whether  they  Hked  it  or  not.  That,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  value  of  Mr»  Statham's  paper.  He  would  emphasise  some 
observations  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of  bad  stained 
glass  put  up  in  England,  and  he  asserted  that  the  time  would  come 
when  subscriptions  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it* 
The  question  as  between  geomefrical  glass  and  pictorial  glass  was 
fairly  open  to  diecu^sion  ;  hut  :t  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pic- 
torial glass  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  example,  had  given  much 
delight.  Many  would  remember  the  window  in  King's  College  Chapel 
which,  first  giving  pleasure  by  hamionioua  mosaic  colours,  then 
suggested  events  and  persons  on  which  the  imagination  could  dwelL 
As  to  an  objection  that  had  been  taken  by  one  of  the  speakers  to  the 
external  adornment  of  individual  houses,  he  tjiffered  entirely,  and 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  pasa^-r-by  should  not  get  moments  of 
delight  in  intervals  of  alUday  struggle.  He  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  which  had  been  extolled,  and  the  market-place  of 
Vicenza,  for  instance,  where  the  variety  was  infinite  and  the  faces  of 
many  of  the  houses  presented  paintings  which,  decayed  as  they  were, 
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made  a  stroll  round  it  delightf uL  The  UMfaloesB  of  tbe  baantifal  int 
too  nmch  orerlodKed.  Why  should  moat  of  our  mauuftcturing  towai 
be  80  dreary  and  ugly  aa  they  were?  It  was  acarcely  po«ible  to 
estimate  the  eril  effect  these  miserable  surroundiuga  must  hare  on  ths 
mind,  temper,  and  spirits  of  those  who  dwelt  adwaya  nmong  then. 
He  also  toudied  upon  the  style  of  room-deoontion  now  pursued,  and 
the  religious  fervour  of  aeathetici»ed  ladies ;  and  alluded  to  a  lady  fiiead, 
who,b^ng  in  the  hands  of  nome  fashionable  decorators,  had  besoi^t  faioi 
to  tell  her  the  meaning  of  a  '  dodo,'  as  she  had  been  aasnred  she  most 
liave  one  in  each  room.  Even  the  dodo,  however,  he  thought,  might 
be  overdone. 
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Haw  can  a    Sound  Knowledge  of  Music  be  best  and 
generally  Disseminated?     By  John  Hullah,  LL.D. 

IT  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  denied  that  the  majority  of  our 
couDtrymen — the  poorer  classes  of  them,  at  any  rate — are 
worse  off  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  for  innocent  amuse- 
ments. Five  hundred  years  ago  an  observant  French  traveU 
ler  wrote  of  ns,  *  They  take  their  pleasure  sadly,  afier  their 
fashion.'  It  cannot  be  said  that  our  *  fashion '  in  this  matter  has 
altered  much  since  the  fourteenth  century.  We  continue  to 
*  take  our  pleasure  sadly ' — very  sadly,  alas,  sometimes.  Dandng, 
for  example — and  this,  no  doubt,  was  much  in  Froissart's  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  sentence  I  have  quoted — dancing,  practised 
in  their  leisure  hours  by  the  French  and  Germans  of  all 
classes,  is,  among  ourselves,  restricted  to  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  and  only  partially  practised  among  them.  I  am  not 
going  just  now  to  propose  that  dancing  be  taught  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools ;  though,  were  there  time,  I  think  I  could  say 
a  good  many  things  in  favour  of  doing  so.  Nobody  would 
dispute,  I  suppose,  that  dancing  would,  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  be  a 
good  exchange  for  drinking;  or  that  the  quadrille  and  the 
polka  might  sometimes  with  advantage  to  them  take  the  place 
of  the  beer-pot  and  the  gin-bottle.  But  objections  to  the 
practice  of  dancing  that  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  answer 
have  no  application  whatever  to  the  practice  of  music,  by  and 
among  whatever  class  of  society.  Vocal  music,  in  the  first 
place,  is  the  cheapest  of  all  conceivable  recreations.  Mind,  I 
mean  the  practice  or  making  of  vocal  or  any  other  music,  /or 
ourselves.  Great  performers  on  the  voice  or  on  artificial 
instruments  are  cerUdnly  now  to  be  heard  with  a  frequency  and 
at  a  cost  undreamt  of  a  generation  or  two  back.     But,  how* 
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ever  delightful  the  hearing  of  such  performers  may  be,  the 
hearing  of  ourselves,  or,  to  express  it  more  precisely,  the 
making  of  music  for  ourselves,  is  very  much  more  so.  No 
music,  depend  upon  it,  is  so  charming  as  that  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  we  are  contributors.  If  we  can — which  happily 
we  sometimes  can — spend  a  couple  of  hours  within  hearing  of  a 
Beeves  or  a  Joachim  for  a  shilling,  we  can,  for  as  little, 
I)osse8s  ourselves  of  an  oratorio,  or  a  collection  of  part-songs, 
the  study  and  practice  of  which  might  give  us  delightful 
occupation  for  a  fortnight.  And  much  of  this  occupation  might 
be  carried  on  in  our  own  homes  and  among  our  own  families. 
I  am  unable  to  conceive  anything  by  which  family  life,  in 
whatever  class,  would  be  more  delightfully  revolutionised 
among  us,  than  by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  musical  skill. 
By  its  means  and  exercise — to  limit  our  view  a  little — the 
home  of  the  working  man  might  attain,  in  things  essential  to 
it,  the  refinement  of  the  salon.  With  his  voice,  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  neighl)ours  might  combine  theirs,  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  most  beautiful  musical  thoughts,  often  suggested  by 
the  most  beautiful  poetical  thoughts  ever  dictated  by  composer 
or  poet.  This  is  much,  but  by  no  means  all.  This  realisation 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it  would  be  simply  impracticable 
without  changes  in  other  matters,  easily  capable,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  of  much  change  for  the  better.  Order,  cleanliness, 
mutual  forbearance  would  take — must  take — the  places  of 
slovenliness,  filth,  and  mutual  recrimination  ;  and  for  some 
hours  in  the  week  the  working  man  might  exchange  for  the 
hell  of  the  gin-shop  that  image  and  foretaste,  if  such  be  possible, 
of  heaven — a  wellTordered,  cheerful  home. 

^  But  I  am  departing  from  my  programme  ;  and,  to  abide  by 
this,  I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  hear  me  are 
already  agreed  that  a  more  general  circulation  of  musical  skill 
in  all  classes  of  society  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  desired,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  try  and  show  how  it — musical  skill  —can  be 
soonest  and  best  made  common,  if  not  universal. 

This  can  be  effected  best — I  had  almost  said  only — in  one 
way ;  by  beginning  in  the  nursery  and  the  infant  school.  I 
have  spent  a  large  portion  of  my  life  in  the  teaching  and  pro^ 
motion  of  the  teaching  of  adults,  not,  I  hope,  without  some 
advantage  to  them  and  the  musical  art  itself.  But  were  I  to 
be^in  life  again,  I  would  devote  myself  exclusively  to  young 
children,  and  never  undertake  the  teaching  of  an  unprepared 
pupil  above  seven  years  of  age.  Had  I  free  choice  in  the 
matter,  I  should  begin  with  children  of  the  age  of  five. 

Why,  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  is  it  necessary  to  begin  this 
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particular  subject,  of  all  others,  at  so  very  earlj  an  age,  along 
witli,  nay,  even  before,  those  all-important  and  most  difficult- 
subject^j  reading  and  writing?  Because,  while  those  two| 
subjects  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  important,  mu^ic  is  as  easyj 
to  the  very  young  chiJd  as  it  also  is  important ;  because,  tol 
some  extent  true  of  reading  and  writing,  the  diiEculty  of* 
learning  it,  the  difficulty  of  becoming  a  Mtmcian^  increa;§es 
with  every  day  of  our  lives.  Give  me  leave  here  to  explain — . 
not  for  the  first  time — \vhat  I  mean  by  a  *  musician/  and  why  I 
I  associate  a  word  in  reality  so  comprehensive  with  the  teach- j 
ing  of  children  in  the  nursery  or  the  infant  school* 

A  musician — the  musician  of  whom  I  am  spesiking — is  not] 
of  necessity    a  good    practitioner  on  any  instrument.     There 
are  and  have  been  great  musicians   who   played  very   inditfe- 
rently   and   sang   worse*     Nor  is  my  *  musician '  of  necessity  i 
gifted    with    any   amount  of  the  inventive  faculty*     He  may 
even   be — though   this    is    more    difficult — very   deficient  in 
musical  taste.     The  essential  characteristic  of  a  musician  is  to 
know,  without  ever  having  heard  it,  the  effect — result  or  sonnd\ 
— of    what    he    sees   written    in    musical    character  or    hears 
described;  or,  viceverad,  to  be  able  to  write  or  describe  that; 
which   he   hears.      In   fact,   a  musicism  may    be    briefly    cha- j 
racterised  as  one  who  can  hear  with  his  eyes  and  see  with  his 
ears. 

Something  of  this  faculty  comes  sooner  or  later  to  every) 
instrumental  practitioner;  more  of  it  is  indispensable  to  every] 
intelligent  vocalist.       It  varies,  of  courae,   in   degree  greatly. 
The  great  musician  may  have  very  inflexible  fingers  and  a  bad 
voice.      He  is  none  the  less  a  great  musician.     For  he  can  not 
only  realise  I  h  rough  I  us  eye  successions  of  sounds,  but  combi- 
nations, no  matter  how    intricate,   and  discriminate  the  vast 
varif^ty    of    relations    or    relative     positions    in     which    they  ^ 
may    be    presented.      Further,  he  will   be  able  to   appreciate  ■ 
exactly  the  general  Hmhre  or  quality  of  such  combinations  from 
his  ac[|uaintunce  with  the   individual  instruments  to  which  the 
individual  notes  forming  them   have  been  assigned  by  the  com- 
poser of  the  score  before  him.     The  power  of  reading—  a  fortiori^  i 
that  of  writing — a  full  score  is  a  very  wonderful  one,  and  only  , 
attainable  ailer  years  of  study,  generally  begun  in  early  youth. 
Something    approaching  t-o   it  may    now  and  then  have  been  ' 
attained  to  by   persons  who  have    begun  music  later,  with  a  | 
strong  predisposition  for  the  art,  and  an  amount  of  industry 
capable  of  bearing  down  before  it   difficulties  insuperable  M> 
ordinary  men.     But  the  history  of  the  adult  musical  student 
—I  mean,  of  him   who  be|}cins  as  an  adult— more  often  than 
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ot  ends  In  somethmg  like  this.  Never  realismg  the  fact 
that  the  difficulties  he  experiences  are  iDherent  to  the  thing 
studied,  or  ta  himself,  he  attributes  them  to  the  symbols 
by  which  they  are  represented,  and — invents  a  new  musical 
notation. 

Here  let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  my  entire 
disbelief  in  the  statements  by  which  the  invention  of  new 
notations — their  name  is  *  legion' — is  commonly  justified; 
that  the  difficulties  of  music  are  in  the  least  connected  with 
the  way  in  which  musicians,  after  centuries  of  experiment , 
have,  all  the  world  over,  agreed  to  express  musical  ideas,  or 
that  these  difficulties  cati  be  removed  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
lightened  by  the  substitution  for  it  of  another.  It  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  were  I  now  to  stop  to  prove — what  every 
musician  in  Europe  accepts  as  a  fact — that  musical  notation, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  the  clearest,  com  pie  test,  most  easily 
written  and  most  easily  read  means  of  expression  connected 
with  any  subject  or  set  of  ideas  whatever.  If  it  be  not  so,  all 
I  can  say  about  it  is  this :  that  those  who  are  capable  of 
employing  or  interpreting  it  in  its  highest  office,  that  of 
writing  or  reading  a  full  score— and  such  persons  are  numerous 
in  all  civilised  countries — must  be  gifted  with  a  comprehensive- 
ness, subtilty,  and  readiness  in  their  application,  to  which 
those  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared. And  really,  with  all  possible  respect  ft>r  the  professors 
and  practitioners  of  my  own  art,  1  c-annot  believe  that  they 
are  generally  entitled  to  have  this  said  of  them. 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  forming  even  an  approximately 
complete  list  of  new  musical  notations.  As  far  back  as  1824 
(more  than  half  a  century  ago)  a  Swiss  writer^  George  Marie 
Kaymond,  himself  a  '  new  notation ist,*  collected  into  a  volume 
reviews  of  no  less  than  thirteen.  The  names  of  their  authors, 
with  three  exceptions,  are  French  or  Swiss.  One  only  of 
these  three  is  German,  The  Germans  would  seem  to  have 
done,  or  tried,  less  in  this  direction  than  any  other  people, 
partly  because  there  must  be  more  people  in  Germany  better 
instructed  in  music,  and  therefore  more  content  with  the 
notation  they  have,  than  in  any  other  country,  and  partly 
because  the  German  Governments  have  given  expression  to 
this  common  feeling  or  opinion  by  absolutely  forbidding  the 
introduction  of  new  notations  into  schools  of  whatever  class. 

To  return.  The  fii^st  steps  towards  the  general  diffusion 
of  a  sound  knowledge  of  music  must  be  made  in  infancy,  in 
the  nursery  and  the  infant  school -room.  I  should  not  care 
seriously  if  they  stopped  for  a  time  at  the  point  which  could 
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be  reached  in  either.     Mere  infyrmation,  obtaioed  at 

early  age — or,  indeed,  at  any  age — is  often  lost  afterwarda*! 

But  the  knowledge  of,  or  skill  in  music,  which  I  want  to  see 

given  in  the  nursery  and  the  infant  school,  is  not  mere  iafor-^_ 

mation.     It  is  power,  faculty,  a  part  of  a  child's  being,  andfl 

as  inalienable  as  his  brain  or  his  heart,  his  intelligence  or  his 

affections. 

How  is  this  power  or  facnlty  to  be  communicated  to  all^ 
or  any  children  ?  With  very  little  ditBculty.  I  am  in  a  con-™ 
dition  to  provide,  *  with  or  without  a  week's  notice,*  an  instruc- 
tress for  every  nuraery  in  the  tliree  kingdoms,  and,  on  certain'™ 
conditions,  for  every  infant  schooL  As  a  fact,  nine  English™ 
mothers  out  of  ten  C4:)uld,  with  a  very  little  preparation,  give  to 
their  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven,  the  sort  of  _ 
training  I  desire  for  them.  Sufficient  ear,  on  their  own  par 
to  know  when  sounds  just  uttered  are  correctly  imitated 
indispensable*  Any  amount  of  musical  science  they  ma^i 
hajtpen  to  possess- — and  few  are  now  altogether  without  any — 
will  of  course  come  into  useful  operation.  But  the  amount 
of  it  absolutely  needed  is  very  small  indeed. 

Few  houses  are  now  unfurnished  with  a  pianoforte  of  some 
kind  i^r  othen     The  nursery  teacher  need  not  be,  save  in  the 
Iminblesl  mme  of  the  word,  a  pianist.     She  needs  simply  toj 
know  tfje  names  of  the  keys  of  this  instrument,  and,  as  I  havi 
Bind,  to  be  able  to  tell   when,  on  being  struck,  the  sounds  pro 
duced  by  tliein,  are  correctly  imitated.     By  a  process  easy  to| 
couct'ive,  and  fully  expounded  elsewhere,'  she  may  teach  then 
to  recognise  and  name  any  one  or  more  of  these  sounds  when! 
struck,  or  to   sound  it   on   being  asked  to  do  so,     A  curious j 
result  will  flow  from  this  early  practice  in  the  cases   of  some,  ] 
though  probably  not  all,  children.     They  will  leai'n  to  recog- 
nise, not  merely  the  relative,  but  the  abmlute  pitch  of  this  oj 
that   sound;    that  such   a  sound   is  Sol,  for  instance,  without"^ 
refer I'uce   to  the   Do  from   which,  scientifically,  it  hag  to  be 
measured.     This  power  is,  1  believe,  absolutely   unattainable , 
by  those  who  begin  music  as  adults.     Nor  is  it  indispensableij 
or  even  necessary,  to  the  musician  in  the  proper  sense  of  thai 
word.       It   is    possessed,    not    unfrequently,  by    very    young 
children,  while  many  whose  claim  to  the  title  of  musicians  ii 
indisputable  have  it  but  imperfectly.     Nevertheless,  its  posses^! 
sion  to  the  musical  practitioner — the   singer  especially— is  an  , 
unijuestionable  advantage;  one,  I  repeat,  attainable  by  many 
-  possibly  moat — very  young  children,  without  the  least  trouWer 
in  fact,  unconsciously. 

^  In  Time  and  Turn  in  the  Elemrntary  School,  chapi.  i.-iii. 
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Subseqaently,  or  along  with  the  exercises  I  have  already 
described,  the  nursery  teacher  will  teach  her  pupils  to  *  beat 
time  '  with  the  hand,  and  tt)  know  practically  the  relative  dura- 
tions of  sounds,  that  of  the  quaver  to  the  crotchet,  the  crotchet 
to  the  minim,  and  so  on.  When  sufficient  readiness  in  naming 
notes  sounded,  and  in  sounding  notes  named,  has  been  attnined 
by  her  little  scholars,  she  will  introduce  them,  gradually  of 
course,  to  the  symbols  by  which  they  are  represented.  They 
will  then  shortly  learn  to  realise^^i.p.  to  sing — them  from 
these  symbols,  as  tliey  have  already  sung  them  from  dictation. 
Permit  me  to  read  you  a  short  passage  relative  to  this 
subject,  from  a  report  I  have  recently  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  ; 

*  At  the  close  of  my  examination  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 

Training  College,  1876,  I  requested  the  principal  of  that  in»<ti- 

tution  to  allow  an  experiment  in  **  scientific  "  musical  teaching 

Kio  be  made  in  his  infant  school.     Immediately  after  the  fullow- 

Ving  Christmas  holiday — Le,  at  the  be^!:inning  of  last  year,  1877 

K — a  class  of  children,  sixty-five  in  number,  between  the  ages  of 

five  and  six^  was  formed  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 

H     teachers,    Miss    Elizabeth    Crocker,      For   their    instruction 

^Jtwenty  minutes  every  fortnight,  with  now  and  then  five  minutes 

™during  recreation  time,  was  allowed.     Wiat  these  infants  hatl 

been  enabled  to  do  at  the  end  of,  say  five  hours,  distributed 

•over  twelve  weeks,  was  exhibited,  I  am  told,  at  a  meeting  of 
subscribers  in  the  following  month  of  April,     I  examined  them 
myself  at  the  end  of  October,  after  my  next  visit  to  the  Tniin- 
^^ing  College.     I  found  that  the  majority  of  them  could  name 
^■correctly  and  readily  any  sounds  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
^  diatonic  sc4ile,  aud  give  utterance  to  such  sounds  w^hen  called 
upon  to  do  80.     They  could  beat  time  with  their  hands,  and 

» distribute  notes  of  various  lengths  into  measures  of  two,  three, 
or  four  beats — e.t^,  of  a  crotchet  and  two  quavers,  of  two 
crotchets  and  two  quavers,  of  two  quavers,  a  minim,  and  a 
crotchet,  and  the  like.  I  touched  on  my  hand  the  notes  of  a 
tune  they  had  certainly  never  before  heard,  and  they  sang  it, 
H  w  ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  accurately.  Finally,  they  sang 
V  various  simple  passages,  still  "  at  sight/'  which  1  ^Tote  on  the 
black  board.' 

•  The  method  I  have  thus  briefly  brought  under  your  notice 
ia,  I  am  convinced,  the  method  by  which  all  musical  instruction 
should  be  begun.  AVhether  the  ultimate  object  be  vocal  or 
instrumental  skill,  or  that  musician-like  power  of  appreciating 
musical  symbols,  of  which  I  have  already  *^poken,  aU  children 
should  have  their  musical  sense  cultivated  by  the  exercise  of 
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the  instruments  which  God  has  given  to  every  child  bom  int 
the  world — its  voice  and  its  ear.     I  will  again  trouble  you  wi< 
a  passage  in  relation   to  this  subject  which  I  put  forth   kob 
time  since.     I  shall  hardly  convey  the  same  impression  to  yon, 
I  will  not  say  so  well,  but  so  briefly,  in  new  words. 

'  All  musical  education  should  begin — the  earlier  the 
— with  singing,  the  rational,  intelligent  practice  of 
involves  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  principles  and 
and,  more  important  still,  the  early  formation  of  a  numl 
hnlnts,  which  lie  at  the  root  alike  of  musical  science  and  i 
This  rule  having  been  followed,  the  beginner^  on  wbatev€ 
instrument,  would  find  a  great  deal  of  the  work,  apparently 
before  him,  really  behind  him.  Not  only  would  he  recogni 
as  a  fact  that  this  note  was  called  C  and  that  D,  this  note 
crotchet  and  that  a  quaver*  but  he  would  know,  before  he  hear 
them,  how  D  and  C  tmyht  to  sound  in  reference  to  one  anothei 
how  a  crotchet  and  a  quaver  in  the  same  strain  should 
rhythmically  proportioned.  Above  all,  his  ear  being  aireadl 
•'formed,"  having  once  learned  the  places  on  the  finger-buanl,  orl 
keyboard,  of  the  notes  whose  effect  he  was  able  to  antieifmiTf 
he  would  not  only,  mth  a  little  practice,  avoid  playing  "  wnnig 
notes,'*  but  soon — weeks,  months,  nay,  years  sooner  than  the 
average  beginner — avoid  playing  right  notes  wrongly— !>.  out 
of  tune.*  * 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  passage,  which  I  had  lang 
held,  received  unexpected  confirmation,  not  long  after  it  wm 
printed,  in   the  results  of  an  experiment  made  in  the  Male, 
Training  School  for  Schoolmasters,  of  this  very  town  of  Che 
tenham,  in  which  we    are  now  assembled.     Here  a   band 
stringed  instruments  has  been  formed  by  the  master  of  thel 
Practising  School,  Mr,  Baker.     This  band  I  first  heard  in  the ' 
month  of  September  of  last  year  (1877).     Some  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  it  had  had  a  little  instruction  prior  to  their  entering  the 
college,  but  others  had  first  taken  up  their  instrument8  in  th«j 
May  prior  to  my  visit  in  September,     They  were  able  then  (t,f.f 
when  I  first  heard  them)  to  accompany,  creditably,  some  *»f  ihel 
easier  choruses  in   Manders  oratorios.     In   September   la^t  l\ 
heard  this  band  again,  considerably  augmented,  and  consider^ 
ably  improved,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  some  of  the  members,  who 
had,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  left  the  college  at  the  end  of 
"aeir  second  year's  training.     It  consiBted   of  six  first  and  six 
Bcond  violins,  two  violas,  two  violoncellos,  two  double-bfu^etr 
aud  three  flutes,  besides  a  pianist  and  an  organist.     In  a  cora- 
munication  respecting  the  practice^  individual  and  combined*, 
^  Music  M  the  House f  dmp.  UL,  p.  3S. 
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of  the  students  comprising  thia  band,  Mr.  Baker  tells  me  that 
this  is  entirely  voluntary,  '  The  practices/  he  says,  *  are  all 
carried  on  during  the  time  at  the  students'  own  disposal/  And, 

adds — what  more  particularly  concerns  my  present  argu- 
lent — *men  who  are  proficient  in  vocal  music '—all  students 
in  training  colleges  are  taught  vocal  music — '  men  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  vocal  music  quickly  become,  with  the  hel|)  of  a  little 
itistruction  from  their  fellows,  very  ftiir  ingtrunientalists.'  I 
am  f|uite  sure  that  this  expression  of  opinion  has  been  suggested 
simply  by  the  success  of  his  experiment. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  dealing,  by  more  than  a 
passing  allusion,  with  the  a  prmri  or  speculative  objections  to 
the  sort  of  teaching  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  and 
to  which  I  have,  all  my  life  long,  had  to  give  the  same  answer, 
year  by  year  with  increasing  confidence  :  *  What  will  you  do 
with  the  people  who  have  no  voice  and  no  ear  ?  * 

We  have  recently  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who  haa  either 
not  cultivated  his  judgment  in  voices  or  ears,  or  never  visited 
Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Norwich,  Cornwidl, 
or  South  Wales,  that  these  amount  to  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  male  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  rather  more  of  the 
female  !  All  I  can  say  is  that,  even  forty  years  ago,  the 
'  voiceless  and  earless  '  were  really  but  few,  or  at  least  not  easy 
to  be  met  with*  At  this  present  time  they  are  certainly  very 
few  indeed — even  if  they  exist  at  all. 

Students  of  the  ages  of  nineteen  or  twenty  occasionally  enter 
our  training  schools  who — ^always  with  an  air  of  su[>eriority, 
and  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  proud  of — inform  their  teachers 
that  they  never  have  been  able  to  imitate  a  musical  sound,  nor 
to  tell '  God  save  the  Queen  "  from  *  Rule  Britannia/  Some- 
times this  is  found  to  arise  from  their  never  having  tried  to  do 
either;  sometimes — a  very  common  case — bad  quality  of  voice 
has  been  mistaken  for  false  intonation  ;  and  sometimes  their 
own  accounts  of  their  incapacities  are  dii^credited  and  proved  to 
he  utterly  false  in  the  course  of  five  minutes'  examination  by  a 
skilful  teacher.  But  just  now  we  are  dealing,  not  with  adults 
but  w^ith  iTiJajits  from  the  ages  of  five  to  seven,  and  I  say  of 
them  unhesitatingly  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand,  free  from  organic  disease,  who  could  not 
be  taught  to  sing.  Even  among  the  adult  students  in  our 
training  colleges  the  number  of  abfiolute  *  failures'  is  very 
small  indeed.  I  have  examined  already  more  than  1,00{>  such 
students  this  year,  and  I  have  yet  to  examine  about  as  many 
more.  I  have  not  yet  met  witU  three ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
I  shall  meet  with  three  more ;  and  for  the  existence  of  these 
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a  little  enquiry  will  easily  account*  They  will  be  fownd  to 
have  cnme  from  remote  places  where  music  is  oever  heard, 
and  to  be  members  of  families  who,  for  generations  back,  bave 
been  in  a  like  predicament. 

Music  either  is  or  is  not  an  *  educational'  subject — one  in 
wbich  every  student  can^  with  fair  opportunities,  attain  a  fair 
amount  of  proficiency,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which  pro- 
ficiency it  will  be  found  that  his  judgment,  his  memory,  hift 
quickness  of  perception,  have  been  largely  benefited.  I  thinkj 
it  is.  If  it  can  be  §hown  that  it  is  not,  then  I  shall  be  the' 
first  to  say  that  the  sooner  its  cultivation  Is  relegated  exclu- 
gively  to  the  small  number  of  ^  inspired  idiots  '  who,  we  used  la 
be  told,  are  alone  capable  of  making  anything  of  it,  the  better. 

To  return  to  our  infants.  It  is  certain  that  were  we  once 
to  get  music  into  our  nurseries  and  infant  schools,  %ve  should 
desire^our  children  themselves  w^ou Id  desire^ to  carry  instruc- 
tion in  it  on  to  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools. 
How  are  ive  to  get  this  done  ? 

I  have  often  feh  ami  some  times  expressed — I  fear  strongly 
— my  indignation  on  finding  that  a  third — -about  the  average — 
of  the  students  in  training  schools  presented  to  me  for  examina- 
tion, had  entered  them  without  any  preparatory  instruction 
whatever  in  music.  This  indignation  was  of  course  directed 
against  the  school  masters  or  mistresses  with  whom  these 
students  have  served  their  apprenticeships  as  ^  pupil  teachers.* 
As  I  have  learned  more  of  school  work  and  school  life,  I  have 
found  that  there  is  more  cxcu:?e  to  be  made  for  this  irreparahle 
neglect  than  I  had  once  believed.  The  masters  and  mistres^e^ 
of  our  schools,  elementary  or  infant,  are  already  a  hardly 
worked,  if  not  an  over-worked,  class;  and  to  add  to  their 
already  crowded  time-tables  another  subject  would  seem  to  1j« 
putting  upon  them  a  burden  greater  than  they  should  be  asked 
to,  or  indeed  could,  bear.  I  say  *  another'  subject ;  for  under- 
stand, once  for  alb  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  music  is  not 
taugiit  at  all  in  elementary  or  in  infant  schools.  SonffS  arc 
taught  in  them,  no  doubt;  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  am  told 
and  I  believe,  the  teaching  of  them  takes  up.  Such  songs 
may  or  may  not  serve  some  purpose  in  the  moral  government 
of  a  school ;  as  a  means  of  promoting  or  preparing  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  music  they  are  absolutely  uselei;^,  and 
indeed  worse  than  useless ;  for  to  no  people  is  it  so  hard  to 
teach  music  as  to  those  who  have  long  practised  singing  '  by  eir/ 

Out,  you  will  say,  why  not  then  substitute  the  teaching  af 
music  for  the  teaching  of  songs?  Is  it  that  our  school  teachers, 
male  and   female,  are  incompetent  to  make  this  change  ?    In 
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some  instances  tbey  no  doubt  are ;  but  tbe  number  of  these 
cannot^  I  think,  be  very  great,  and  it  certainly  decreases  year 
by  year. 

During  the  six  years  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold  my 

{resent  office — of  Inspector  of  Music  and  Training  Schools — 
have  examined  individually,  and  one  at  a  time,  about  12,000 
students,  male  and  female,  who  have  subsequently  gone  out  as 
teachers  in  elementary  and  infant  schools.  Of  this  number, 
making  every  allowance  for  those  who  actually  or  comparatively 
failed  in  their  examinations,  two-thirds  at  least  ought  to  be,  or 
at  any  rate  were  when  I  examined  them,  competent  to  *  teach 
children  to  sing  from  notes.'  To  these  may  be  added  a  con- 
siderable number — which  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining — 
who  were  trained  in  these  same  schools  before  they  were  sub- 
jected to  such  examination  as  I  have  to  make ;  add  to  these 
again  a  large  number  of  *  acting  teachers '  who  have  never  gone 
through  a  college  course,  and  who  have  picked  up  in  some 
cases  a  considerable  amount  of  musical  skill  in  various  ways. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  are  already  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  elementary  schools  the  usual  subjects  at  least  10,000 
persons — probably  many  more—  increasing  annually  at  the  rate 
of  about  1,000  a  year,  who  could  also  teach  music,  and  who 
now,  save  in  rare  cases,  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  cause  of  this  all  but  universal  neglect  of  this  surely 
not  unimportant  duty  is  not  far  to  seek.  Music  is  the  single 
subject  in  the  elementary  and  infant  school  curriculum  the 
results  of  the  teaching  of  which  have  never  been  ascertained 
with  any  precision  nor,  as  a  consequence,  recorded  and  acknow- 
ledged. There  is,  I  repeat,  or  soon  will  be,  no  deficiency  of 
teachers.  We  have,  or  shall  have  soon,  in  every  school,  one 
or  more  persons  who  could  teach  music  instead  of  songs,  and 
who  would  do  so — with  a  little  encouragement  and  a  little 
pressure.  In  what  is  this  encouragement  and  pressure  to  con- 
sist? Simply  in  the  payment  for  the  additional  labour  the 
teaching  of  music  would  entail,  the  value  of  such  labour  having 
been  tested  by  competent  judges. 

My  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have 
for  some  time  had  before  them  a  scheme  whereby  this  body  of 
*  competent  judges '  could  be  formed,  and  in  conformity  with 
which  they  might  be  directed  to  work.  It  has  not  been 
suggested,  still  less  proved,  that  this  scheme  is  in  the  main 
unworkable,  or  that  it  would  not,  in  its  working,  prove  useful 
to  the  country.  But  my  Lords  do  not  think  that  the  time  has 
yet  come  when  an  application  to  the  Treasury  for  the  funds 
necesaary  to  carry  it  mto  effect  would  be  favourably  received. 
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There  are  many  matters  of  detail  in  rej^ard  to  the  subje 
on  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  to  which  I 
have  not  even  alluded.  I  have  striven  to  keep  to  and  establish 
two  points:  (1)  the  necessity »  if  we  are  to  make  music  a 
universal  accomplishment,  of  beginning  the  teaching  of  it  very 
early;  and  (2)  of  ascertaining,  through  competent  inspectionj 
that  it  is,  at  least  in  schools  aided  by  public  grants,  properly 
taught.  No  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  persons  in  authority, 
exists  to  promote — especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  with 
whose  education  they  are  at  present  alone  or  more  particularly 
concerned — the  cultivation  of  music;  but  they  must  first  bft 
convinced  that  those  at  whose  cost  the  cultivation  will  have  to 
be  promoted  desire  its  promntionp  Nothing  but  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  will  bring  about  this  conviction,  { 
believe  this  expression  to  be  now  imminent. 


DISCUSSION* 


Mr.  Jasuss  STABFrEs  (Cbeltenham)  wished  to  express  his  tlianka  to 
Dr.  Hullahj  not  only  for  the  Paper  just  read,  hut  for  his  general  exer- 
tions through  a  long  and  active   life  in  the  promotion  of  mnaicaJ  tasi 
throughout  the  country*     Though  not  a  musical  man  himself,  he  couli 
appreciate  the  importiint  part  which  mufiic  contributed  to  our  existence, 
imd  he  had  felt  for  manj  jeara  that  this  coimtry  owed  to  Dr.  Hullah 
debt  of  gratitude  which  it  could  never  repay. 

Mr.  P,  H.  Rathbone  (Liverpool)  said  it  occurred  to  him  that  thei 
was  a  mora!  value  in  the  teaching  of  music  which  had  not  been  alluded 
to  in  the  Paper,  and  that  was  that  it  showed  how  to  modulate  the  voio* 
in  speaking.  He  believed  the  faculty  of  modulating  the  voice  wiia 
extremely  important  elemt^nt  in  English  life.  The  EngUah 
man  unfortunately  was  too  likely  to  injure  his  nerves  by  drinking,^ 
when  in  that  state  there  was  nothing  which  raised  his  passions  so  mudi 
as  a  shrill  voice.  He  believed  it  would  be  found  a  great  element  of 
domestic  comfort  if  people^  especially  girls,  could  by  means  of  a  know- 
ledge of  music  be  taught  to  mudukte  the  voice. 

Mr.  Spencer  Cchwen  (London)  thoroughly  endorsed  the  doaiuf 
wordt*  of  Dr.  Hullah*8  Paper,  in  which  he  said  that  ihe  convictioD  wm 
growing  that  nm?*ic  would  hold  an  imfjortant  place  in  general  education 
\Ve  were  much  indebted  to  Dr,  Hullah  for  the  position  which  musical 
education  now  occupied.  Dr.  Hnllah  had  alluded  to  the  teaching  of 
music  in  common  scliools,  but  he  had  not  mentinned  the  feet  that  up  to 
the  year  1872  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  for  which  mi  extra  grant  might 
be  obtained.  In  1871  only  one  school  applied  for  and  obtained  tliai 
extra  grant,  but  in  1872  there  were  abcut  forty  which  obtained  it.  and* 
then  came  the  difficulty  of  inspection.  Until  idspeclors  could  be  pro- 
vided to  examine  in  the  subject  the  grant  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  it 
liad  ao  remained  up  to  the  present  time.  He  quite  thought  with  Dn 
Huilah  that  when  any  further  demands  were  made  upon  the  EducatigiV 
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Department  it  must  be  for  work  which  was  being  done.  When  '  my 
lords '  had  become  more  liberal  and  were  prepared  to  consent  to  Dr. 
Huilah's  request,  the  simplest  thing  would  be  to  restore  music  to  its 
place  among  the  extra  subjects  and  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of  it.  In 
Wales  and  Scotland  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  common  people  who 
were  learning  to  sing  were  being  instructed  on  the  tonic  sol  &  system. 
In  England  ^e  proportion  was  rather  less.  The  only  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  system  was  that  by  its  means  music 
could  be  simplified — simplified  at  least  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
expressed.  The  system,  moreover,  was  not  antagonistic  to  the  old  eystem 
but  in  complete  harmony  with  it,  and  where  it  was  possible  teachers 
always  taught  the  old  notation  as  well. 

Mr.  Heathcote  Statham  (London)  had  heard  it  said  that  music 
was  not  an  art,  and  that  this  subject  should  have  gone  into  the  Education 
Department;  and  the  reason  given  was  that  music  was  only  an  emotional 
expression,  while  art,  properly  speaking,  was  an  imitation  of  nature. 
But  music  was  based  upon  nature,  at  least  on  the  metaphysical  propcur- 
tions  found  in  nature.  It  was  no  use  learning  music  by  *  rule  of  thumb,* 
and  we  had  a  practical  proof  of  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  learned 
solely  by  what  was  called  the  ear.  It  had  been  shown  in  a  recent  cor- 
respondence in  the  Times  that  the  country  was  spending  100,000Z.  a 
year  for  teaching  songs  by  ear  in  schools.  That  large  sum  of  money 
was  not  only  thrown  away,  but  worse  than  thrown  away,  for,  afteje 
learning  ninety-nine  songs  by  ear,  the  children  did  not  acquire  any 
greater  facility  in  learning  the  hundredth.  Then  the  musical  instruc* 
tion  in  ladies*  schools  was  in  a  most  deficient  state.  He  had  of);en  found 
ladies  who  could  play  a  piece  well,  but  when  asked  what  key  it  was  in 
were  unable  to  give  any  answer.  No  encouragement  was  given  in  such 
schools  to  a  scientific  study  of  music ;  in  fact,  music  was  not  taught  in 
these  schools  at  all ;  all  that  was  taught  was  the  show  part  of  it  This  was 
an  important  deficiency.  A  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  music  would 
add  immensely  to  the  &cility  of  playing  it,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  system  was  of  any  real  use  which  did  not  teach  people  to  read 
the  recognised  notation  as  it  existed  All  musical  literature  waa 
written  in  the  old  notation,  and  if  we  were  to  have  a  new  system  we 
should  have  to  engrave  or  write  all  the  music  in  the  world  over  again. 
The  existing  method  of  writing  music,  moreover,  was  sufiiciently  easy, 
and  it  was  indelibly  associated  with  our  musical  sentiment.  Thus, 
when  a  man  of  musical  knowledge  took  up  a  score  it  was  like  a  picture 
to  him ;  he  heard  it  with  the  eye.     We  could  not  obliterate  all  that. 

Mr.  Lamport  (Wellington,  Somerset)  agreed  with  Mr.  Rathbone  that 
there  was  amoral  aspect  in  which  to  view  this  question  of  musical  educa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  modulating  the  voice. 
There  was  also  a  physical  aspect  in  which  to  view  it,  and  that  was 
the  part  it  would  take  in  strengthening  the  lungs  of  yoimg  children. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  cultivation  of  singing  was  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  The  cultivation  of  singing  in  early  life  would, 
moreover,  enable  parents  to  judge  of  the  taste  of  their  children,  and  so 
save  much  useless  teaching  afterwards.  Music  was  not  a  mimetic  art : 
it  was  rather  a  language,  ihe  most  natural  and  effective  for  the  expres- 
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stoD  of  emotion.  He  cordially  agreed  witb  the  views  of  Dr.  HulUih, 
and  truated  that  the  scientific  teaching  of  mnaic  in  elementiiry  scbooU 
would  be  made  an  esaential  of  our  educational  system, 

Mr,  J.  A.  Matthews  (Cheltenham)  thought  that  one  reaaon  for  the 
defective  musical  training  in  ladies*  and  other  schools  was  that  the 
theory  of  mume  was  not  sufficiently  inculcated.  One  of  the  teit 
methods  of  teaching  was  to  impress  upon  the  students  the  theory  of 
music  with  the  aid  of  the  voice,  and  his  experience  was  that  the^e  two 
combined  formed  a  most  interesting  study.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr, 
Hullah  as  to  the  importance  and  practicability  of  teaching  young 
childrea.  Any  c!iild  with  an  par  for  music  might  be  taught  as  soon  as 
it  could  read  iti*  letters.  A  child  in  fact  might  aa  easily  be  taught  its 
notes  as  its  letters. 

Dr.  John  Hullah,  in  reply,  said  thertt  had  been  perfect  harmony* 
He  had  anticipated  that  some  objection  would  have  been  raised  against 
his  proposal  to  (each  very  young  children  to  sing.  It  might  ha?e 
lieen  said  that  it  would  be  too  severe  a  physical  strain,  but  the  best 
answer  to  tliat  was  that  the  amount  of  exertion  wliich  it  would  call 
forth  would  Ite  very  small ;  at  t!ie  outride  only  about  ten  minutes  a 
day,  and  if  that  would  kill  a  child  perhaps  in  one  sense  it  was  better 
that  it  should.  But  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  instruciton  in 
vocal  music  would  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  child's  body  as  he  wis 
sure  it  would  hi  after  life  to  its  mind. 

The  Chauimak  (Mr,  Godwin,  F,R,S.)  said  he  sincerely  wished  that 

acthing  conld  go  forth  from  the  meeting  to  show  how  strongly  they  felt 
tbe  importance  of  a  uiiiver^il  teachiog  of  music  to  the  youngeit 
children.  The  machinery  was  at  hand,  for  they  heard  that  there  were 
fiJleen  thousand  persona  ready  to  teacli.  They  seldom  heiud  anyone 
deny  the  immense  value  of  musical  training ;  they  did  not  want  to 
look  about  for  half-a-dozen  reasons  ior  teaching  singing.  It  wiiaa 
delightj  and  calculated  to  make  the  world  happier,  and  that  in  itaelf 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reafeon.  He  earnestly  hoped  those  in  authority 
would  take  the  matter  up  and  endeavour  to  advance  the  progress  of 
musical  teaching.  He  cordially  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  as 
to  the  impt>rtance  of  beginning  to  teach  music  at  an  early  age.  It  was 
4uite  cert44in  that  everjtlung  must  bo  begun  then. 

The  Rev,  Canon  BtiLL^  D.l).  (Cheltenham),  said  the  moral  and 
physical  effect  cif  music  had  been  referred  to,,  but  its  religious  effect 
had  not  been  touched  upon.  He  demred  to  urge  this  point — ^music  was 
a  great  handmaid  to  the  clergyman's  work  among  the  poor.  It  had  % 
most  refining  and  softening  effect  upon  them,  and  indeed  upon  all.  He 
thought  it  undesirable  that  the  meeting  should  separate  without 
coming  to  some  resfihition^  and  he  would  therefore  move  *  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  desirable  that  the  Council  of  the  Assoda^ 
tion  should  suggest  to  the  Government  the  desirability  of  promoting  a 
more  scientific  teaching  of  music  in  elementary  schools.*  The  motion 
was  carried  iinanimousl3\ 
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By  what  meam  can  pood  Examples  of  Art  he  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  Papulation  of  small  Towns  and  Villages  f 
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IN  preparing  a  list  of  the  raeana  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
for  bringinj^  examples  of  good  art  within  reach  of  the  in- 
habitants of  small  towns  and  villages,  I  have  had  to  think  of 
many  branches  of  art.  For  what  we  wish  to  do  by  briDging 
gCMMi  examples  of  art  within  the  reach  of  country  people  is 
pomething  wider  than  can  be  done  by  help  of  any  one  of  its 
forms.  We  have  first  to  create  conditions  under  which  art  can 
thrive  in  small  towns  and  villages,  by  nsing  means  to  develope 
in  country  people  dormant  powers  of  thinking  and  feeling ;  and, 
secondly,  w^e  have  to  teach  ctuintry  people  what  good  form  is, 
to  make  them  wish  to  have  it  in  everything  they  use,  and  wisli 
to  give  it  to  everything  they  make.  Music  and  pictures  can 
do  more  to  strengthen  powers  of  thinking  and  feeling  than  any 
other  forms  of  art  can  do,  and  I  have  therefore  to  show  w^hat 
are  good  means  for  bringing  them  within  reach  of  country 
people.  But  goodness  of  form  in  pictures  and  music  is  of  too 
complex  a  nature  to  give  knowledge  of  what  right  form  is  to 
the  people  we  have  to  think  of.  We  must  show  them  good 
form  in  things  much  simjiler,  and  much  more  familiar  to  them 
than  pictures  are— in  dress,  in  houses,  and  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  houses. 

1  have  been  forced,  for  other  reasons  also,  to  take  the  word 
Art  in  a  wide  sense.  We  cannot  doubt  that  all  branches  of 
art  are  as  closely  connected,  are  as  much  parts  of  one  system, 
as  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human  body  are.  If  the  life 
hlomi  do  not  flow  strongly  in  one,  its  flow  will  be  languid  in  alh 
Disease  in  one  will  poison  all  the  rest,  A  nation  which  is 
indiffTerent  to  wrongness  of  form  in  one  thing,  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  very  keen  sense  for  rightncss  of  form  in  anything.  And 
even  if  we  believe  that  knowledge  of  one  form  of  art  can  do 
more  good  in  England  than  knowledge  of  others,  we  shall  find 
that  the  other  branches  are  among  the  best  means  we  can  use 
for  bringing  examples  of  the  one  within  the  people's  reach. 
We  shall,  I  believe,  waste  least  effort  if  we  try  to  spread 
knowledge  and  love  of  art  rather  than  of  any  one  form  ot  it. 

England  is  already  very  rich  in  things  which  can  be  used 
as  means  for  bringing  good  examples  of  many  kinds  of  art 
within  reach  of  the  people  of  tillages  and  small  towns.     In 
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almost  every  parish  there  are  good  school  buildings  under  the^ 
control  of  intelligent  persons;  there  are  Sunday  srhoob  every- ' 
where,  there  are  already  hundreds  of  working  men's  clubs,    Ii 
iiddition  to  these  we  need  a  good  cottage  in  every  village,  and 
in  each  small  town  one  or  two  large  rooms. 

The  human  means  necessary  for  our  purfiose  ure  almost 
everywhere  ahimdant.  There  are  our  parsons  and  squires^ 
and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  thousands  of  other  people 
with  some  educationj  some  leisure  and  some  money>  who  feel 
goodwill  towards  the  working  classes,  which  they  know  no 
good  way  of  showing*  What  is  most  needed  ia  to  show  all 
these  people  how  the  places  I  have  mentioned  can  be&t 
used* 

It  18  no  use  to  try  and  discover  how  dress,  houses,  and  thel 
things  used  in  them,  came   to  have   generally  bad  forms*  io 
England,     It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  continue  to  have 
bad  form,  chiefly  because  children's  eyes,  from  the  time  they] 
first  open,  s^ee  few  but  bad  shapes.     If  a  change  is  to  be  made»| 
children  must  very  early  see  some  good  shapes  :  they  must  bel 
taught  to  know  tlic  ditl'erence  between  good  and  bad  shapes;] 
they  and  their  parents  must  have  models  of  good  shape  alwnygl 
close  at  hand   to  refer  to;  must  see    that  things  with  g»»o(ll 
shape  are  preferred  by  people  better  educated  and  richer  than  I 
themselves;  and  they  must  be  told  where   they  can  buy  sucUj 
things  and  at  what  price.     If  all  this  is  to  be,  we  must  at  once] 
reach  the  homes  of  the  people  with    art-teaching.     It  is  now 
much  easier  to  do  this  than  it  has  ever  been  before*     For, 
hajjpily,  school  is  now  part  of  the  home  of  almost  every  English 
child,  and  it  is  a  part  we  can  reach  much  more  quickly  thanj 
we  can  the  houses  of  the  children's  parents.     The  school  can  I 
easily  be  made  a  most  efficient  art-school.     Every  part  of  itil 
furniture  and  fittings  should  have  good  shape,  and  the  children 
should  sometimes  be  told  why  the  shapps  are  good.     Very  few 
pounds  would  buy  for  a  school  a  small  collection  of  cheap  well- 
shaped  cups  and  saucers,  jugs,  plates,  and  other  things  used  by 
workpeople ;  and  a  few  things  of  the  most  common  bad  shapes. 
In  a  few  hours  one  of  the  givers  could  write  on  cards,  one  lo 
be  placed  by  each  thing,  the  reasons  why  one  shape  is  good 
and  another  bad.     These  things,  placed  in  a  glass  case  in  rh« 
schoolroom,  would  soon  be  standards  by  which  the  more  intelli- 
gent children  would  judge  the  cups,  teapots,  &c.,in  their  own  , 
homes.     If  things  like  thtjse  in  the  school  collection  were  uJid 
at  school  tea-parties,  a  few  words  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who  used  them  to  their 
merits,  and  would  lead  a  few  people  to  examine  all  the  models 
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m  the  schofil  collection.  Such  pictures  as  I  shall  soon  describe 
should  also  be  placed  in  every  school.  Every  working  men's 
club,  too,  should  contain  a  col  lection  of  pottery  and  of  pictures. 
L  Of  products  of  art  available  for  our  purpose,  there  are  few 
rinore  important  than  houses  and  dress,  Mr.  Kuskin  told  us  a 
long  time  ago  that  we  shall  never  have  much  good  architecture 
in  England  till  we  have  one  national  style,  because  not  one  ar- 
chitect in  a  hundred  can  know  at  all  well  the  great  number  of 
styles  which  architects  are  now  called  on  to  use  by  people 
whom  houses  and  churches  of  a  score  of  different  shapes  have 
left  quite  uncertain  what  form  house  and  cliurch  should  have, 
and  even  what  form  they  wish  them  to  have.  Were  most 
buildings  for  the  same  purpose  built  of  one  shape,  architects 
would  be  trained  to  know  its  most  perfect  proportions,  would 
apply  it  to  the  wantn  of  each  builder  of  house  or  church,  as 
easily  as  a  i>oet  writes  a  metre  which  he  habitually  uses;  and 
they  would  have  much  enertry  of  thought  and  fancy  left  for 
detail  and  ornament  which  would  vary  in  each  case  just  as  size 
L would  vary.  Those  who  know  how  much  more  beautiful  than 
fmost  Tuodern  buildings  are  the  old  halls,  cottages  and  shops, 
all  ha\ing  much  the  same  fi:»rm,  which  are  found  in  and  near 
such  towns  as  Chester,  will  not  doubt  the  rightncss  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  opinion.  By  help  of  school  buildings,  sometliing  might 
be  done  to  secure  the  predominance  in  villages  of  one  style  of 
architecture.  Many  parts  of  school  buildings  may  conveniently 
have  the  same  shape  as  should  be  given  to  corresponding  parts 
of  workmen's  houses.  They  should  be  models  of  right  formi 
and  a  clearly  printed  table  should  be  placed  in  the  school-porch, 
giving  the  reasons  for  believing  them  to  he  of  good  form.  In 
every  village  and  in  every  small  town  there  should  be,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  whole  place,  one  model  cottage,  of  the  old 
gabled  form  which  suits  so  perfectly  all  English  scenery ;  and 
in  it  there  should  be  all  the  things  needed  by  working  people. 
The  following  extract  from  a  paper,  bearing  on  our  plans  for 
an  Art  Museum  in  Manchester,  shows  what  these  things 
should  be:  *  A  space  of  the  size  of  a  workman's  cottage  might 
be  marked  off  in  the  museum  and  fitted  as  the  cottage  of  a 
workman  might  be,  with  the  few  pieces  of  furniture  which  he 
needs,  all,  while  strong  and  simple,  of  good  form  and  excellent 
workmanship.  The  walls  would  be  covered  with  cheap  paper 
of  pleasant  colour  and  pattern,  and  on  them  would  hang  a  few 
bright  dramngs.  All  the  other  things,  too— curtains  and 
crockery— would  be  cheap,  but  of  good  shape  and  colour. 
Huch  a  room,  seen  by  thousands  of  workpeople,  would  teach 
more  successfully  than  any  lecturer  or  books  that  beautiful 
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things  give  pleasure,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  yerj  many 
people  whose  homes  now  contain  nothing  which  gives  theoi 
the  least  sense  of  pleasnre.*  The  riffhtness  of  shape  and  colour 
of  everything,  and  the  meanings  of  me  pictures,  should  be  made 
intelliflible  by  printed  explanations,  and  the  price  of  each  thii^, 
and  aust  of  the  places  where  it  can  be  got,  should  be  given. 
In  almost  every  village  there  is  some  pensioner  of  the  squire 
— some  old  man  or  woman — who  could  be  made  custodian  ef 
the  cottage  on  condition  of  showing  it  and  its  contents  to  every- 
one who  wished  to  see  it. 

That  which  Mr.  Buskin  tells  us  is  true  of  architecture  is 
also  true  of  dress.  English  women  will  never  be  well  dressed 
till  we  have  a  national  form  of  dress,  because  there  is  not  one 
milliner  in  a  thousand  who  can  design  a  good  new  sbiqpe,  and 
there  are  as  few  dress  wearers  who  know  how  dresses  of  eadi 
new  fashion  can  be  made  to  suit  their  figures  and  complezioiL 
But  if  there  were  a  national  shape,  every  woman  would  be  able  ts 
discover  how  it  could  be  made  to  suit  her  best.  Invention  would . 
not  be  strained,  and  the  individuality  of  each  wearer  would  show 
itself  in  choice  of  colour  and  ornament.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  dress  of  English  women  should  be  more  beautiful 
than  it  now  is.  For  in  love  of  dress  that  which  may  be  trained 
to  be  love  of  art  shows  itself  first  in  most  women,  and  womenli 
dress  of  good  shape  and  colour  is  a  form  of  art  which  has  s 
strong  influence  on  most  men.  Love  of  dress  can  easily  be 
trained  in  women  to  foster  love  of  other  kinds  of  art ;  and 
while  it  is  mistrained,  as  it  now  is,  it  gives  a  bias  towards 
badness  in  all  other  tastes.  The  Sunday  dresses  of  the  women 
in  small  towns  and  villages  will  soon  be  more  beautiful  than 
they  now  are,  if  educated  women,  who  wish  their  culture  to  be 
of  use  to  other  people,  will,  when  they  go  to  church,  to  Sunday 
schools,  or  meetings, — rwhenever,  in  short,  they  appear  in  publ^ 
— abandon  Parisian  fashions  and  wear  dresses  which,  of  cheaper 
stuff,  would  be  suitable  for  poorer  womeo.  If  simple  but  prettj 
and  well-made  frocks  were  given  as  school  prizes  to  girls,  the 
recipients  would  care  for  them  much  more  than  they  care  for 
most  prizes  now  given,  and  the  frocks  would  do  much  mem 
good  than  prizes  now  do. 

I  need  say  very  little  about  teaching  love  of  originality  in 
art.  All  that  we  need  do  is  to  train  everyone  to  know  that 
rightness  of  form  involves  usefulness  and  beauty.  Each  work- 
man's and  each  user's  ideal  of  beauty  and  usefulness  will  differ 
more  or  less  from  everyone  else's.  If  each  try  to  reach  his 
ideal,  there  will  be  quite  enough  originality  shown,  but  the 
forms  made  and  bought  will  not  be  as  extravagantly  divergoil 
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as  many  of  those  are  which  we  see  now  when  what  is  sought  is 
novelty^ '  uncommonness '  ofform,  and  not  realisation  of  ideals 
of  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Pictures  of  which  I  have  now  to  speak^  to  be  useful  for  our 
purpose,  must  not  only  be  brought  within  reach  of  villagers' 
eyes :  they  must  be  of  things  within  easy  reach  of  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  villagers.  Moreover  they  must  be  lived  with  and 
not  be  only  seen,  and  those  who  live  with  them  must  think 
about  them  while  living  with  them.  Pictures  must  either 
make  country  people  see  more  clearly  the  beauty  and  greatness 
of  things  already  felt  to  be  beautiful  and  great :  or  they  must 
reveal  beauty  and  greatness  hitherto  imperceived  in  well-known 
things ;  or,  if  things  hitherto  unknown  be  represented,  they 
must  be  shown  much  more  fully  than  little  known  things  are 
often  shown  by  pictures  to  people  of  any  class ;  and  the  pictures 
must  be  accompanied  by  sketches  and  printed  explanations. 
But  if  pictures  are  not  only  to  reveal  beauty  and  greatness  to 
the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  small  towns,  but  are  also  to  give 
the  wish  and  the  beginning  of  the  power  to  express  by  means 
of  art  impressions  received  of  beauty  and  greatness,  they  should 
chiefly  belong  to  the  first  two  classes.  Within  these  limits 
lies  an  immense  area,  and  ready  for  our  use  there  are  many 
admirable  pictures  which  deal  with  things  within  it.  Are  there 
not  subjects  enough  for  art  in  and  round  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  our  villages  and  towns,  who,  however  distressingly  indifferent 
they  may  be  to  the  banqueting  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  to  a  thousand  other  things  which  we  are  supposed  by 
painters  to  greatly  care  for,  yet  work  and  play,  have  to  face 
disease  and  death,  and  often  poverty ;  who  have  sweethearts, 
wives,  husbands,  and  children ;  who  know  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong ;  who  wish  to  do  well  yet  yield  to 
many  temptations ;  who  believe  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  have  hopes  of  eternal  life  ?  No  one  ever  tires  of  looking  at 
pictures  of  his  wife  and  children,  or  of  anything  that  he  really 
cares  for.  Villagers  will  like  to  see  pictures  showing  the 
lovableness  and  beauty  of  wives  and  children  like  their  own ; 
pictures  of  animals  that  they  know ;  pictures  which  make  them 
see  how  beautiful  are  the  places  near  which  they  live,  and 
which  they  like  without  knowing  that  they  are  beautiful ; 
pictures  that  show  them  the  goodness  and  desirableness  of.  true 
manly  and  womanly  life,  and  help  them  to  prefer  the  better 
things  which  they  already  approve  though  they  follow  worse. 

If  paintera  will  give  up  the  fallacy  that  in  any  one  country 
the  whole  region  of  the  beautiful  is  the  province  of  art,  and 
will  paint  only  things  that  are  already^  or  ought  to  be,  of 
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interest  to  the  majority  of  their  conntryrtien,  they  need  not 
fear  that  their  pictures  will  be  found  monotonous.  Pictures  will 
then  no  longer  be  only  the  delight  of  the  Ecsthetic  few  who  give 
to  phiy  with  and  talk  about  their  toy  much  of  the  time  which 
most  peofde  always  must  give  to  bread  winning  work.  The 
painter's  art  then  will  count  for  as  much  in  the  national  life  as 
great  art  always  has  coirnted  for  in  the  life  of  the  people  amoDg 
whom  it  existed.  If  in  each  village  schnnl-room  where  the 
village  children  meet  almost  every  day,  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers  meet  sometimes,  there  were  even  two  pictures — pic* 
tures  with  the  charm  of  colour  would  be  best  of  course,  but 
failing  that,  two  sepia  or  pencil  drawings  even — one  keeping 
fresh  the  memory  of  some  heroic  action,  some  Christlike  deed 
done,  or  well-known  in  the  village ;  the  other  testifying  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  most  beautifnl  place  near  the  village,  and  this 
latter  picture  had  a  key  sketch  under  it,  giving  the  names  of 
all  the  princij>al  things  shown  in  it» — if  there  w^ere  in  each  village  H 
two  such  pictures,  painting  would  be  doing  far  more  for  the 
culture  of  both  |M)or  and  rich  than  it  can  be  made  to  do  by  any 
number  of  ordinary  exhibitions.  It  would  reach  the  poor,  and 
it  would  no  longer  confuse,  as  it  now  does,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  rich  by  claiming  from  them  wider  sympathy  and 
greater  knowledge  than  most  of  them  can  ever  have;  but  it 
would,  on  the  contrary,  give  clearness  and  intensity  to  their 
feeling  and  thought  about  things  most  worthy  of  thought  and 
feeling  ;  and  that  i^  the  highest  function  of  the  noblest  art.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  such  pictures  cannot  be  got*  The 
statues  <»f  Phidias  J  the  bell-tower  of  Giotto,  the  Madonnaa  of 
Raphael,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  all  show^  that  artists  do 
their  best  work  when  their  task  is  chosen  for  them,  not  by  them. 
If  there  be  a  few  hundred  people  in  England  who  wish  to  have 
such  pictures,  the  pictures  will  very  soon  be  painted. 

Before  I  show  how  the  inhabitants  of  small  towns  and 
villages  can  be  enabled  to  live  with  pictures^  and  to  think  about 
them  while  living  with  them,  I  must  try  to  show  that  a  very 
popular  saying  about  art  is  untrue.  The  saying  is  that  art  is 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  unmoral.  If  we  w^ ere  machines, 
which.  Without  any  exercise  of  will  gave  gtMxl  form  to  every- 
thing subjected  to  our  action,  or  if  mere  instinct  prompted  ub 
to  wish  to  give  good  form  to  things  we  use,  and  to  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  things,  then  art  would  be  unmoral.  But  if 
art  mean  for  us  the  knowledge  and  feeling  that  one  form 
is  better  than  another,  the  desire  to  give  best  form  to,  and  the 
direction  of  shaping  power  towards  those  things  the  best  fomn 
of  which  strengthens  the  best  and  noblest  side  of  our  nature. 
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Se  ihftt  by  wliich  men,  to  whom  God  has  given  deepest 

Into  the  lovcHnesa  and  msijesty  of  His  works,  show   to 

""leas  insight  and  less  keen  feeling,  by  aid  of  form  and 

l^f  written  or  spoken  words,  or  of  musical  sound,  part 

rhich  it  has  been  given  to  thera  to  see  or  hear, — if  art 

[IS — and  this  is,  I  think,  what  most  of  us  mean  by  art — 

.  is  not  unmoral  but  deeply  moral. 

conduct  of  the  man  who  seeks  to  give  right  form  to 

aest  utensil  is  surely  akin  to  that  of  the  Christian  who 

^bey  the  command?*  of  Christ,  seeing  in  them  a  revela- 

rhat  man's  life  should  be.     Certainly,  in  England  the 

art  18  the  cause  of  religion,  not  only  because  art  can 

here  the  best  handmaid  of  religion  as  she  was  in  Greece 

r,  where  she  gave  clearness  and  intensity  to  religious 

and  feelings,  which  but  for  her  woul<l  have  been  dim 

^'cak ;  but  still  more  because  love  and  knowledge  of  art 

Ive  the  activity  of  healthy  thought  and  healthy   feeling, 

th  are  the  servants  of  God,  and  draw  everyone  in  whom 

pre<lomiiiate  into  His  service  also.     Everything  that  we 

make  people  delight  in  the  rightness  of  form   of  things 

by  to  have  good  form  given  them  by  man,  docs  something 

••reak  the  power  of  those  best  servants  of  the  Devil,  torpor 

Wart  and  torpor  of  mind,  which  make  hundreds  of  thousands 

in^lish  men  and  women  irrcliicious  drunkards. 

If  English  people  are  to  live  with  pictures,  and  to  learn 

think  of  pictures,  they  must  be  enabled  to  give    part  of 

inday  to  the  study  of  pictures  and  of  the  lessons  taught  by 

'cm. 

There  are  two  chief  ways  of  doing  this. 
There  are  alrea^Jy  in  England  a  few  picture  galleries,  and 
liiese  should  be  at  once  opened  on  Sunday  afternoons.  In 
each  there  are  some  pictures  of  thint^s  or  pluces  that  are  inter- 
irsting  to  the  majority  of  English  people.  Each  picture  shovdd 
i>e  provided  with  a  few  clearly  printed  lines  of  explanation  of 
meaning*  This  would  at  once  much  increase  the  attrac- 
iness  of  the  gallery.  For  though  many  workpeople  could 
,d  the  explanation,  in  every  three  or  four  there  would  be 
St  one  who  could  read  it  to  the  rest  In  each  gallery 
igbt  to  be  pictures  in  series,  each  series  telling  a  tale 
some  approach  t4i  completeness.  The  meaning  of  such 
ire  and  also  the  parts  of  the  tale  left  untold  by  the  pictures* 
Ihould  be  told  in  cleiirly  printed  words.  The  popularity  of  the 
Hogarths  in  the  National  Gallery  and  of  Mr,  Frith's  series  of 
pictures  in  the  last  exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  are  in 
great  measure  due  to  their  telling  a  story  clearly.     But  small 
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galleries — ixnd  those  in  small  towns  and  villages  must  be  small 
— ^cannot  be  made  very  attractive  by  means  only  of  pictures. 
Looking  at  pictures  is  a  most  tiring  occupation,  unless  there 
be  sotnething  in  the  gallery  to  give  occasional  rest  to  the  eyes 
by  culling  into  action  other  sensea.  In  every  picture  gallery 
good  music  should  be  played  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  the  same  pieces  should  be  repeated  week  after 
week  till  they  are  well  known  to  most  of  the  people  who  hear 
them^ — ^just  as  we  in  our  own  houses  have  music  played  over 
and  over  again  till  we  know  it.  The  Art  Treasures  Exhibit iou 
held  at  Manchester  in  1857  owed  much  of  its  great  success  to 
the  fact  that  good  music  was  played  in  it  every  day.  The  ex-  fl 
periment  of  giving  good  music  at  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  a 
small  town  was  niopt  successfully  tried  last  month  in  Stockport 
When  the  larger  experiment  of  providing  each  picture  with  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning,  and  of  having  good  music  played 
on  Sunday  afternoons  has  been  tried  in  existing  galleries, 
educated  and  religious  people  will,  I  believe,  see  that  they 
have  hitherto  neglected  to  u^e  the  most  efficient  means  thjit 
can  be  used  for  civilising  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  small  towns 
and  huge  villages,  and  forgiving  them  the  knowledge,  feeling, 
and  habits,  without  which  religion  is  little  better  than  a  name* 
Then  probably  a  small  picture  gallery  will  soon  be  built  in 
every  small  town.  For  the  cost  of  a  gallery  large  enough  to 
bring  good  examples  of  music  and  of  some  other  arts  within 
reach  of  several  hundred  people,  need  not,  where  land  is  cheap* 
exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Good  etchings,  woodcuts,  and 
other  engravings  are  not  expensive,  and  when  provided  with 
explanations,  they  are  far  more  interesting  to  most  people  thaa 
most  good  paintings  can  be  without  explanations. 

Sunday  schools  are  undoubtedly  amongst  the  most  etficient 
means  we  c«n  use  for  bringing  good  examples  of  art  within  reach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  large  and  small,  and  of  villages. 
At  present  these  schools  are  often  almost  failures,  so  far  at 
least  as  their  influence  on  conduct  goes.  The  children  who 
atten<l  them  gain  a  little  koow ledge,  but  they  seldom  learn  to 
care  for  gaining  knowledge;  and  very  many  of  thera  do  not 
learn  how  to  live  rightly.  Many  of  them  when  they  get  old 
enough  to  have  their  own  way,  desert  the  school.  And  while 
children  dislike  learningj  teaching  them  is  necessarily  hani 
and  disagreeable  work.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  only 
work  done  on  Sundays  should  be  that  which  must  be  done,  if 
Sunday  is  to  be  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people  a 
day  of  recreative  rest.     If  all  the  work  now  done  at  Sunday 
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dIs  had  a  better  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  children  than 

Knything  else  we  could  do  on  Sunday  could  have,  and  gave 
rthem  the  best  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  on  Sunday,  then 
of  course  the  work  of  teaching  them  as  they  are  now  taught, 
however  hard,  ought  to  be  done.  Port  of  it — ^the  direct  religi- 
ous teaching— undoubtedly  cannot  be  changed.  But  I  believe 
that  sorae  of  the  most  irksome  Sunday  school  w^ork  is  unneces- 
sary, and  that  if  we  w^ll  accept  the  help  of  art,  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  will  be  much  more  easily  given,  which  will 
have  a  much  better  and  more  lasting  effect,  and  be  much  more 
[eagerly  received  than  that  now  given  in  Sunday  schools,  can 
I  be  given  in  them  to  a  far  larger  number  of  people  than  can 
now  be  induced  to  attend  them.  Let  us  offer  to  the  children 
who  now  attend  the  schoolsj  to  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  an 
hour  or  two  of  just  such  pleasant  life  as  we  have  in  our  own 
homes  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  which  we  owe  in  great  measure 
to  our  knowledge  of  good  art,  and  to  the  examjdes  of  good  art 
now  common  in  the  houses  of  fairly  educated  Englisli  people. 
Far  more  people  would  then  help  than  can  be  got  to  teach  now 
in  Sunday  schools,  because  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
that  each  person  should  do  what  he  or  she  could  do  easily. 
The  village  school^  provided  m^ith  some  interesting  pictures* 
with  a  collection  of  things  used  in  houses,  all  of  beautiful  and 
useful  shape,  and  with  a  piano,  would  t»ffcr  almost  all  that 
would  be  needed  if  half  the  people  in  a  country  parish  attended 
the  school. 

To  BO  use  art  in  the  Sunday  school  as  to  free  ignorant 
people  from  torpor  of  mind  and  feeling,  we  must  show  them  it 
m  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  the  sense  of  power,  and  the 
wish  to  go  further,  which  people  have  who  feci  that  they  have 
made  a  step  forward,  however  small  We  can  learn  how  to  do 
this  from  our  own  experience.  Probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  us 
made  the  first  step  towards  love  of  music,  and  tow^ards  wish  to 
study  it,  by  hearing  nursery  tunes  sung  over  and  over  again 
to  us  by  our  nurses  and  mothers,  and  made  our  next  step  by 
hearing,  still  in  our  own  homes^  less  simple  songs  sung  again 
and  again  till  we  knew  them  by  heart.  Repetition  of  melody 
then  is  what  best  helps  us  to  learn  music,  and  prepares  us  for 
caring  for  harmony  in  part-songs,  and  in  such  concerted 
instrumental  music  as  we  hear  at  concerts,  and  hear  neces- 
sarily so  seldom  that,  if  our  memory  were  not  ah-eady  trained, 
we  should  remember  nothing  of  it.  Yet  we  seem  to  believe 
that  to  make  people  ignorant  of  music  care  for  it,  we  ehould 
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let  tliem  hear  chiefly  part-Hongg,  and  complex   instrument 
music,  or  that  if  we  let  them  hear  songs  we  need  not  take 
care  tliat  the  same  songs  shall  be  heard  time  after  time. 

In  Sunday  schools  then^  good  songs  for  one  or  two  voiCi 
all  good  songs  are  *  religious  '^ — ^should  be  sung  week  after  week 
till  the  hearers  know  them  by  heart.  To  make  singing 
plea^anter  to  the  majority  of  singers,  and  to  make  voicei. 
which  are  good  only  in  part  of  their  range,  available  for  our 
puriHJsej  such  songs  should  be  sung  by  several  voices  in  unison* 
Then  most  of  the  people  in  a  village  or  small  town  would 
soon  have  their  memories  stored  with  the  words  and  tunes  ol 
good  songs,  and  we  who  wish  to  be  the  children  of  light 
should  no  longer  allow  those  children  of  this  world,  the  keepers 
of  music  halls,  to  be  so  much  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
we  are.  The  power  of  rei»eated  melody  would  no  longer 
spread  over  the  land  only  such  songs  as  '  Slap  Bang/  *  Cham* 
pagne  Charlie/  and  "  By  Jingo  if  we  do.'  The  same  principle 
should  be  applied  to  our  treatment  in  Sunday  schools  of  litera- 
ture and  [lictures,  A  single  good  lyrical  poem,  read  again  and 
again  till  most  of  the  hearers  remember  it,  wUl  be  of  more 
use  tlian  the  whole  of  *  Paradise  Lost.*  A  single  passage  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  fully  explained,  and  uiade  compre- 
hensible l*y  aid  of  drawings,  will  excite  far  more  love  of  litera- 
ture than  the  whole  play  read  only  once  without  explanatioa 
could  do.  A  single  picture,  if  an  ignorant  spectator  s  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  its  meaning,  and  to  it^  painter's  mode  of 
treating  his  subject,  will  leave  him  with  far  more  knowledge 
of  painting,  and  fiir  more  interest  in  pictures,  than  a  whde 
exhibition  of  unexplained  paintings  couid  do. 

Might  not  such  things  as  these  be  done  in  Sunday  schools? 
W^ould  not  such  kindly  fellowship  between  rich  and  poor,  and 
the  knowledge  by  the  poor  that  use  of  heart  and  brain  gives 
better  pleasure  than  can  be  gained  in  drinking — now  the  chief 
occujjation  of  the  poor  on  Sunday  evenings — would  not  this 
fellowsliip  and  this  knowledge  do  more  for  religion  than 
lessons  in  Scripture  history  and  Scripture  geography  now  do  ? 
And  are  there  better  means  conceivable  for  bringing  good 
examples  of  art  within  reach  of  the  inhablt^mts  of  small  towns 
and  villages  than  these  which  show  them  not  only  good  art» 
but,  too,  people  whose  lives  art  has  purified  and  refined?  If 
we  refuse  to  use  these  means  because  we  believe  that  'dese- 
cration of  Sunday  '  is  involved  in  eftbrtjs  to  induce  the  people 
who  now  spend  Sunday  evenings  in  beerhouses,  t4j  spend  part 
of  Sunday  in  seeing  that  the  works  of  God,  as  reflected  in  the 
works  of  His  most  gifted  creatures,  are  very  good — then  1  fear 
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that  it  would  be  fruitless  for  us  to  attempt  by  any  means  to 
bfing  good  examples  of  art  within  reach  of  any  class  of  Eng- 
lish people. 


gentry. 
The 


On  the  Same.    By  Colonel  G.  F.  Blaib. 

THE  reply  to  the  question  appears  to  me  naturally  to  divide 
itself  into  three  heads,  viz.: — 

Firstly.  By  the  establishment  of  local  art  exhibitions. 

Secondly.  By  the  formation  of  local  societies  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  exhibitions,  and  the  encouragement  of  art  generally. 

Thirdly.  By  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  county  nobility, 

""7,  and  influential  residents  in  support  of  these  institutions, 
lie  first  proposition  seems  too  indisputable  to  require 
much  argument  in  support  of  it.  If  disputed  at  all,  the  fact 
18  fully  established  by  the  success  of  the  loan  and  other  ex- 
hibitions already  existing  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Nottingham,  Wor- 
cester, &c.,  &c.  I  have  myself  witnessed  the  success  of  similar 
measures  at  the  utmost  confines  of  the  British  Empire,  viz.  in 
British  Burmah,  the  south-eastern  comer,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, the  north-western  comer.  I  may  then  without  egotism, 
venture  to  give  my  own  experiences  in  this  matter. 

In  1870,  when  Lord  Mavowas  Governor-General  of  India, 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  expected  on  a  visit  to 
that  country.  Amongst  other  arrangements  made  to  give  His 
Roval  Highness  a  fitting  reception,  was  a  Soldiers'  Industrial 
Exhibition,  to  which  oflScers  were  also  invited  to  contribute ; 
Lord  Mayo  giving  a  first  officer's  prize  for  painting,  worth 
60/.,  and  a  non-commissioned  officer's,  or  private's,  worth  40/. 
This  exhibition  was  a  great  success,  and  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  both  officers  and  men  in  all  parts  of  India.  The 
exhibition  was  held  at  Agra,  and  though  my  battery  was  then 
quartered  on  the  frontiers  of  Burmah,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  Government  in  regard  to  leave  and  travelling  allowances, 
several  of  my  men,  one  of  my  subalterns,  and  I  myself,  con- 
tributed to  it.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  got  up  by  Colonel 
(now  General)  Biddulph,  Royal  Artillery,  himself  an  excellent 
artist ;  and  I  believe  it  exists  to  this  day  in  the  form  of  the 
Simla  Annual  Fine  Art  Exhibition, 

Again,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Lord  Dufierin,  also 
an  artist,  established  a  Fine  Art  Exhibition  in  Toronto,  and  I 
can  bear  witness  to  the  warmth,  nay,  avidity,  with  which  it 
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was  supported,  from  the  utmost  confines  of  tlie  Dominion,  viz. 
in  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Cohimbia  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard,  from  whence  many  sjiecimens  of  art  (chiefly  photo- 
graphs) were  fijrwarded  to  the  exhibition.  From  these  fact^,  I 
think  it  is  manifest,  as  though  by  raathematical  demonstration, 
that  where  anj/  effort  is  made  by  the  worehippers  of  art  and 
beauty  to  support  it,  such  effort  is  gladly  welcomed  throughout 
the  Britii?h  dominions  by  every  grade,  from  the  prince  on 
the  throne  to  the  private  soldier  in  the  ranks ;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  more  successful  means  of  '  placing  good  examples 
of  art  within  the  reach  of  the  population  of  small  towns  and 
villages,*  than  that  which  has  already  proved  so  succes^sful  in 
large  towns,  and  in  distant  dependencies  of  our  vastly  ex- 
tended and  scattered  Empire,  viz.  by  the  establishment  of 
local  exhibitions,  and,  if  practicable,  permanent  art  galleries, 
available  at  low  rates  of  admission  to  those  who  care  to  utilise 
them.  I  say^  at  low  rates  of  admission,  advisedly ^  for  I  think 
admission  by  payment  greatly  preferable  to  altogether  gratui- 
tous admission.  That  which  eo^ts  nothing  is  almost  sure  to  be 
undervalued,  and  thus  to  fall  into  contempt  and  eventual 
disuse. 

In  fact  the  successes  of  neighbouring  towns  seem  to  me  to 
cry  aloud  to  us, '  See  what  wc  have  done  for  our  population: 
go  ye  and  do  likewise.'  The  Church  herself  has  just  set  us  an 
example,  for  the  Church  Congress  at  Sheffield,  recently  as- 
sembled, held  as  in  former  years  an  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical 
Art. 

Supposing  then  that  this  h  the  best  method  of  bringinj 
good  examples  of  art  within  the  reach  of  small  towns  am 
villages,  w*c  naturally  come  to  the  next  question,  of  how  it 
can  be  best  carried  out.  I  reply,  by  association,  that  is,  the 
formation  of  a  society  or  societies,  having  for  their  aim  the 
above  object,  and  copying  the  example  w^hich  has  been  so  ably 
Bet  us  by  some  of  our  nearest  neighbours,  I  allude  especially 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester. 

Some  amongst  us  have  wealth,  some  artistic  talent,  some 
leisure,  some  have  all  these;  and  there  are  I  think  few  among 
us  who  could  not  contribute  something,  from  one  or  other  of 
these  sources,  to  such  an  enterprise  as  is  here  contemplated. 
In  union  is  strength,  and  by  union  we  shall  bring  all  the 
above  (lualifications  to  our  aid.  By  union,  1  do  not  mean  that 
the  couditions,  institutions,  or  rules  of  any  ejcisting  society 
should  be  disturbed,  in  a  probably  hurtful  endeavour  to  merge 
them  into  one ;  but  that  all  should  unite  in  working  out  this 
scbemei  which  must  be  so  beneficial  to  all.     But  I  shall  per- 
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baps  be  askedi  *  What  do  you  mean  by  cjcisting  Societies  ?  We 
were  not  aware  that  any  such  Societies  existed.'  My  reply 
is  : — 'I  refer,  in  the  first  instance^  to  the  School  of  Art,  an  in- 
stitution whose  master  and  many  pupils,  past  and  present, 
should  be  able  to  give  us  much  help  in  many  ways,  I 
have  been  asked  to  serve  on  its  committee,  and  know  that  it 
would  gladly  help,  with  loan  articles  from  South  Kensington 
Museum* 

Secondly,  I  allude  to  an  institution,  of  whose  birth  and 
existence  (it  being  still  in  its  infancy)  many  of  you  are  as  yet 
unaware — the  Cheltenham  Amateur  Fine  Art  Society  and 
Sketching  Club,  a  society  to  which  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  belonging,  and  on  whose  committee  I  have  the  honour 
of  serving,  and  which*  had  I  had  my  own  way,  should 
long  since  have  placed  prominently  before  the  public;  but  the 
more  cautious  and  probably  wiser  counsels  of  others  longer 
resident  in  Cheltenham  than  myself,  and  therefore  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  exact  amount  of  private  nursing  this  tender 
but  promising  bantling  required,  before  it  could  be  trusted  to 
show  itself  in  public,  prevailed,  and  it  has  hitherto  lived  in  that 
strict  seclusion  from  which  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  shortly  suffered 
to  emerge,  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of 
an  Annual  Exhibition,  and  a  permanent  Art  Gallery  in  Chel- 
tenham. This  institution  is  the  offspring,  mainly,  of  the 
efforts  of  a  comrade  in  arms  and  a  brother  in  art,  and  though 
it  has  existed  as  yet  rather  like  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
it  may  prove  a  very  Hercules  in  its  cradle,  and  strangle  with 
either  hand  the  twm  serpents  of  discord  and  jealousy,  should 
,ey  ever  threaten  its  existence. 

Again,  the  educational  societies  of  this  very  educational 
may  fairly  be  appealed  to  to  give  their  aid  in  support  of 
a  movement.  A  knowledge  of  art  is,  in  the  present 
day,  almost  an  essential  part  of  education,  and  though  an 
appeal  of  this  class  would  be  made  especially  to  the  art  de- 
partments, mistresses,  masters  and  pupils  of  our  educational 
establishments,  I  would  yet  beg  the  heads  of  these  establish- 
ments to  consider  whether,  because  the  head  is  not  the  hand, 
or  eye^  *  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  '  Is  it  not  rather  that 
central  intellectual  force,  from  whence  the  action  of  the  eye 
and  hand  (as  the  Art  Department  may  be  called)  emanates, 
and  is  controlled,  and  by  which  it  should  be  guided  into  that 
course  which  is  most  beneficial  to  its  own  educational  interests, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  that  society  of  all  grades,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  cast  her  or  his  lot. 

To  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  art,  both  professional  and 
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amateur,  of  our  own  Society  or  of  any  other,  I  appeal  witliout 
hesitation  or  doubt,  as  to  their  support,  having  already  beew 
promised  it  to  a  very  large  extent;  and  invite  theui  cordially 
to  enter  into  that  generous  and  uujealoua  rivalry,  peculiar  to 
the  cricket  field  and  the  artist's  studio,  where  each  one  while 
he  endeavours  to  excel  hitn  whom  he  regai-ds  as  a  rivals  or  an 
opponent,  yet  regards  that  rival  or  opponent  with  all  the  more 
true  and  generous  admiration,  when  his  doings  and  productions 
outshine  his  own,  and  this  invitation  or  cliallenge,  whichever 
you  prefer  to  call  it,  is  offered  without  hesitation,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  some  amongst  our  amateurs  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  their  firofessional  brethren. 

To  the  trade  in  colours  and  artists'  materials,  I  would  also 
appeal  for  support  of  tliis  design  i  as  remarked  hy  a  professional 
artist  well  known  to  many  of  us  here,  '  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  day  that  seems  to  pay  so  well  as  art  exhi- 
bitions,' and  there  can  be  no  douht  about  the  effect  that  would 
be  |>ro<luced  on  tht^ir  trade  by  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
exhibition,  and  a  permanent  art  gallery.  In  fact,  what 
is  wanted  is  that  Gloucestei*shire  should  have  its  own 
*  National  Gallery'  and  'Royal  Academy;'  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  tlie  best  interests  of  the  trade  to  see  that  we  have 
them.  It  will  |>erhaps  be  said  that  I  am  individualiBing  too 
much,  and  advocating  a  certain  coui'se  for  Cheltenham  in 
particulnr,  instead  of  treating  the  subject  generally.  If  so,  let 
me  remind  the  querist,  that  ^  Example  is  better  than  precept/ 
and  tlmt  the  best  reply  to  be  given  to  the  question  proposed,  is 
to  add  one  more  successful  ex  ample  to  the  many  already  existing. 
In  France,  the  institutions  proposed  t4i  be  established  hen^ 
exist  in  almost  every  small  town  and  village  i  and  if  members 
from  our  villages  will  only  come  forward  to  support  the  move- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  in  every  village  that  choos€« 
in  this  county,  branch  societies  should  not  be  established  in 
connectJi)n  with  the  Central  Art  Association,  having  its 
head-quarters  either  at  Gloucester  or  Cheltenham,  or  alter- 
nately in  either,  I  will  here  read  you  the  remarks  of  a  pro- 
fessional artist  of  our  county  on  the  subject :— *  So  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  of  art  in  England,  that  I  feel  sure  tlie  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  small  town  and  village  will 
pos^sess  its  own  art  gallery  and  museum — wdien  the  nation  to 
a  man  will  be  imbued  mth  that  true  Juve  of  art  which  per- 
vaded the  mighty  empire  of  ancient  Rome.  Through  her 
military  genius  Kome  succeedcfJ  in  despoiling  the  whole 
world,  and  though  we  may  not  admire  the  means  by  which  she 
attained  supremacy  over  tlie  surrounding  nations,  yet  wc  can 
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aj^eciate  the  irt  love,  which  caused  her  to  embellish  bar 
capital  with  the  glorious  masterpieces  of  art  stolen  from  her 
enemies — for  by  her  conquests  she  rendered  her  city  super- 
eminently beautifuL  Painting  was  honoured  by  her  citizenSi 
and  those  who  practised  it  successfully  were  rewarded  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  most  exalted  diraities  were 
•conferred  upon  them.  We  may  form  some  idea  <»  the  extra- 
ordinary profusion  of  art  productions  amongst  them,  when  we 
are  told  by  Pliny  that  Rhodes — the  capital  of  a  not  very  ex- 
tensive island,  possessed  3,000  statues,  in  bronze  and  marble. 
Nor  were  the  Athenians  less  amply  provided,  while  the  people 
of  Olympia  and  Delphi  had  many  more,  and  those  pos- 
sessed by  Corinth  were  innumerable,  all  of  great  beauty  and 
high  value.' 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Lycia,  was  so  eager  to  possess  a  Venus 
tt(mi  the  hand  of  Praxiteles,  that  he  expended  nearly  all  the 
treasures  of  bis  people  in  the  purchase  of  it.  So  highly  did 
the  Romans  honour  the  arts,  that  Marcellus,  when  he  sacked 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  not  only  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
respect  a  renowned  artist  residing  therein,  but  in  attacking  the 
above-named  city  he  was  careful  to  refrain  from  setting  fire  to 
that  part  of  it  where  a  fine  picture  was  preserved,  and  he 
afterwards  caused  it  to  be  carried  in  triumph  and  vrith  great 
pomp  to  Home. 

The  same  love  of  Art  will,  I  hope,  permeate  every  stratum 
of  English  society ;  keeping  before  us,  as  the  example  most 
worthy  of  imitation,  the  noble  desire  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
people  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To  advance  art  by  every  means 
m  their  power,  we  may  yet  reach  the  same  point  of  excelr 
lence,  and  become  the  greatest  art  nation  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  say  this  without  sufficient  foundation;  for  the 
French  critics  Uiis  year,  in  reviewing  the  works  of  English 
artists  now  exhibiting  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  have  pronounced 
our  school  to  be  the  one  full  of  the  greatest  promise.  M. 
Duranty  says :  '  Above  all  towers  English  art,  original,  deli- 
'  cate,  scrupulously  true,  expressive,  full  of  a  lofty  intellectual 
'^'  dandyism,"  full  of  sensitiveness,  grace,  and  refined  tender- 
ness ;  fiiU  of  historical  sentiment  wUch  joins  modem  things  to 
the  lofty  accents  and  strong  attractions  of  the  past ;  an  art  of 
penetration,  elegance,  and  poetry  absolutely  bound  up  with  the 
genius  of  the  nation  ;  an  art  in  which  melancholy  is  joined  to. 
pleasure,  and  singularity  to  precise  reality.' 

I  should  like  to  see  in  every  town  a  gallery  devoted  to  a 
collection  of  engravings  and  photographs  from  the  chef  d<Byvres 
of  the  old  masters,  chronologically  arranged,  so  that  a  person 
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who  has  but  a  confused  idea  of  art  generally  may  see  at 
glance  its  rise  atad  progress. 

The  sooner  such  a  gallery  is  commenced  the  better  for  all 
classes,  as  it  may  originate  and  promote  in  them  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  art  and  its  history.  *  Art  is  long  and  time 
is  fleeting  ;'  therefore,  do  not  let  us  delay,  but  be  up  and  doings 
for  as  Horace,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  odes,  has  said  : 

E*eTi  while  we  speak,  the  stream  of  Time 

Rolls  rapidly  away;  i 

Then  seixe  the  PretJent,  iise  the  Primet 
Nor  trust  another  day. 

And  lastly,  I  would  venture  to  address  an  appeal  to  the 
clergy  for  their  support.  It  is  almost  beyond  dispute  that  a 
refined  and  elevated  taste  in  art  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
infltiences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  in  a  moral 
point  of  view ;  for  are  not  we  the  worshippers  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature  and  Art,  but  the  worshippers,  through  the  medium 
of  the  hand  and  eye,  of  that  very  beauty  whose  radiation  we 
behold  in  Nature,  and  its  reflection  in  Art,  and  which  it  is  the 
exalted  privilege  of  the  clergy,  as  the  commissioned  oflScers  of 
the  King  of  kings,  to  make  known  to  us  by  word  of  mouth  ? 

If  I  have  not  now  said  enough  to  influence  the  noble,  the 
wise,  and  the  wealthy  of  this  county  to  support  the  project 
proposed,  I  have  at  any  rate  done  my  best,  and  trust 
that  abler  hands  and  more  eloquent  tongues  \rill  take  up  the 
subject  and  follow  it  to  a  successful  issue,  in  the  formation  of  a 
*  County  of  Gloucester  Art  Association  * — a  course  that  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  every  county  in  the  kingdom  that  chose 
to  follow  it 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr*  G.  S.  Penny  (Gloucester)  agreed  entirely  with  the  reader  of  the 
last  Paper.  The  idea  was  an  admirable  one  if  it  could  only  be  carried 
out.  Colonel  Blair  had  mentioned  an  amateur  sketching  club  as  one  of 
the  societies  in  Cheltenhanij  but  he  had  not  meDtioned  another  club— 
the  amateur  photographic  society.  Photography  had  been  called  the 
black  art,  and  it  had  also  been  alluded  to  tis  the  *  foe-to-graphic -art,' 
but  that  he  thought  was  a  libel  uiwo  it,  for  he  regarded  it  aa  a  branch 
of  fine  art.  There  was  scope  for  an  individuality  in  the  work  of  the 
photographer  which  corresponded  to  the  touch  of  the  painter,  and  in 
hifl  opinion  photography  ought  not  to  be  abut  out  from  consideration 
when  discussing  questions  aflTecting  art. 

Mr,  Mark  H.  Judoe  (London)  thought  the  two  Papers  taken  together 
gave  a  very  pertinent  answer  to  the  question  under  discussion.  Colonel 
Blair  had  told  them  tliat  what  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  establish  art 
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galleries  in  small  towns  and  villages^  in  ikct  to  bring  to  the  smaller  towns 
the  advantages  wbicb  the  larger  ones  already  possessed,  and  he  had  re- 
ferred to  what  was  done  in  France,  Mr.  Horafall  had  alluded  to  what  was 
required  to  make  these  art  exhibitione  really  popular  in  this  country  as 
they  were  in  France,  which  was  that  they  should  bo  open  on  Sundays, 
Mr*  Judge  thought  if  %ve  compared  what  waa  done  iu  that  country  with 
what  was  done  here,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
ditions in  force  in  France  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  account  ii 
we  wished  to  obtain  the  same  reaiilts  in  this  country.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  Colonel  Blair  had  called  the  clergy  to  account  in  this  matter, 
and  that  he  had  classed  art  galleries  among  the  principal  mediums  for 
bringing  about  a  higher  artistic  taste  among  the  populations  of  thift 
Ci^nntry.  Though  Colonel  Blair  did  not  express  his  agreement  with 
the  proposal  in  Mr,  Horsfairs  Paper^  he  hoped  he  did  not  disagree  with 
it  and  that  he  was  willing  to  see  art  galleries  open  on  Sundays.  It  had 
been  found  that  wherever  these  galleries  were  open  on  Sundays,  the 
day  when  the  people  had  leisure  to  go  and  see  them,  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity.  If  this  movement  for  extending  a  better 
artistic  feeling  in  small  towTis  and  villages  was  to  bear  any  fruit,  this 
would  certainly  have  to  be  done.  In  every  instance  in  which  the 
artisan  classes  had  been  called  upon  t^  expreas  their  opinion  on  this 
matter  they  had  voted  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening.  There  was  a 
feeling  abroad  among  the  artisan  classes  that  these  galleries  were 
intended  only  for  those  of  the  upi>er  and  middle  ranks  of  life,  and  the 
only  possible  way  of  getting  the  artisan  classes  to  take  an  interest  in 
tJieini  wtis  to  throw  them  open  on  the  day  when  they  had  leisure  to  view 
them.  Yet  when  the  proposal  was  macle  to  open  them  on  Sundays  it 
was  too  often  said  *  This  thing  cannot  be  permitted.'  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  find  that  a  better  and  more  liberal  spirit  was  prevailing. 
The  excellent  library  and  reading  room  of  the  Cheltenham  new  club 
was  opened  on  Sundays,  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  proposals  of  the  Papers 
taken  up  and  carried  out. 

Mr,  JamivS  Hetwood,  F.R.S.  (London)^  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
beginning  had  already  been  made  in  this  matter  by  what  had  been  done 
through  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  who  haid  issued  a  large  num- 
ber of  coloured  prints,  illustrative  of  scenes  in  Palestine,  and  of  inci- 
dents in  Bible  history.  Again,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  might  be  seen 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  whereas  in  former  times  visitors  had 
to  go  to  Hampton  Court  to  see  them.  He  considered  these  prints  and 
cartoons  of  great  importance  as  a  means  of  giving  new  ideas  to  the 
people.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  llorsfall  that  galleries  of  the  kind  alluded 
to  ought  to  be  of>en  on  Sundays,  under  certain  regulations.  In  places 
where  this  plan  Irnd  been  tried  he  beUeved  the  experiment  had  proved 
ftuocesaful,  and  that  the  people  appreciated  what  they  saw.  His  own 
idea  was  that  they  should  civilise  the  people^by  placing  before  them  some- 
thing which  interested  them,  and  so  attract  them  to  give  their  attention 
to  superior  objects.  The  Board  Schools  could  be  yery  much  used  for 
these  purposes.  The  school  btiildings  contained  rooms  which  were 
very  little  used  in  an  evening,  and  which  would  offer  admirable  &cili- 
ties  for  the  establishment  of  small  free  libraries  and  art-galleries.     The 
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London  Scliool  Board  had  in  some  inatanced  been  willing  to  give  10^, 
towards  the  establisliment  of  ft  free  library  in  a  scliool-liotiae  under 
their  control,  -which  would  be  a  commencement  of  a  better  system, 

Mr,  F.  H,  Ratifboke  (LiTerpool)  thought  they  were  indebted  for  ih© 
extremely  practical  Papers  both  to  Mr.  Horsfal*  and  Colonel  Blair.  With 
those  Papers  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  disagree,  but  he  would  take 
leave  to  supplement  what  they  had  said  by  a  w^ord  or  two,  showing  how 
their  views  might  be  carried  out,  Mr*  Horafall  bad  made  the  admirable 
suggestion  that  theie  should  be  a  collection  of  common  pottery  which 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  explanation  showing  why  that  which  wai 
good  was  so^  and  the  reason  for  condemning  that  which  was  the  reverse. 
They  were  in  Liverpool  about  to  carry  out  that  idea.  They  were  about 
to  sLart  a  museum  of  common  pottery.  They  were  not  going  to  intro- 
duce into  it  fine  specimens  of  Sevres  ware^  but  common  pieces  which 
could  be  picked  up  anywhere.  In  Belgium  some  of  the  potter}' of  the 
coarsest  description  was^  artistically  speaking,  as  beautiftil  as  Sevres 
itself— articles  which  could  be  bought  for  a  few  pence  in  English 
money.  If  some  of  those  who  went  abroad  every  yenr  would  tho- 
roughly keep  their  eyes  ahont  them  for  the  museums  of  their  district, 
they  would  soon  have  a  very  large  collection^  which  would  be  of  great 
valne  in  educating  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  not  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  beautiful  in  form.  In  art  lectures  again  it  was 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  lecturer  to  have  to  talk  about  an  artist,  and 
yet  not  to  have  some  practical  means  of  describing  that  artistes  work. 
He  thought  the  use  of  photographs  taken  on  glass  from  the  original 
pictures  and  exhibited  by  nieanB  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light  would  be  a 
great  assistance^ — in  lact  by  this  means  he  believed  they  would  do  more 
to  give  a  real  s^ound  view  of  art  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way» 
and  it  was  the  only  means  with  which  he  was  acquainted  by  whidi 
they  cotxld  exhibit  to  a  large  audience.  It  was  import*int  that  a  repre- 
sentiitton  of  what  the  lecturer  was  talking  about  should  be  exhibited; 
a  great  many  of  the  books  on  Italian  art  were  simply  descriptions  of 
great  works,  which  could  he  far  better  understood  by  seeing  the  pic- 
tures. This  idea  might  be  carried  out  in  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
way.  Photographs  which  helped  to  illustrate  the  great  pictures  might 
be  taken  and  lent  about  from  place  to  place,  much  in  the  same  WBj 
that  hooks  were  issued  from  a  circulating  library.  We  could  eren 
have  a  written  lectonj,  which  might  be  read  in  different  towns  where  a 
person  could  not  be  found  to  give  one. 

Dr.  Prmx/;,  F,S,A.  (London),  said  some  of  the  observations  made 
were  extremely  useful,  though  descending  rather  to  detail  What  he 
proposed  last  year  was  that  the  wealthy  residents  in  country  localities 
should  form  in  their  own  districts  coHections  of  pictures  by  loans  from 
their  private  galleries,  that  they  should  occasionally  contribute  by  giit 
so  as  to  make  the  collections  permanent,  and  tliat  each  should  contsuo 
good  copies  of  original  works  of  great  masters  in  both  painting  and 
sculpture.  It  was  only  by  creating  a  love  ibr  these  things  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  that  we  should  be  able  to  secure  for  the  future  the 
produce  of  money  lavished  upon  art  in  the  present  day.  DestmctioD 
was   the  work  of  but  a  moment,  and  history  had  shown  how  aooii 
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beftQtiful  works  which  would  have  lasted  for  all  ages  could  be  destroyed 
for  ever.  The  introduction  of  the  question  of  opening  the  galleries  on 
Sundays  was  entirely  unnecessary.  The  great  extension  of  the  leisure 
time  of  the  working  classes  gave  them  time  and  opportunity  which  they 
had  not  hitherto  possessed  for  studying  objects  of  art. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Moore  (Cheltenham)  said  that  Colonel  Blair 
and  Mr.  Judge  had  thrown  down  so  decided  a  challenge  to  the 
clergy  that  he  could  hardly  remain  silent.  It  seemed  to  him  that  as 
yet  they  had  barely  touched  the  question  in  regard  to  Tillages,  what* 
ever  they  might  have  done  in  regard  to  towns.  He  called  Cheltenham 
a  large  town,  and  what  Colonel  Blair  had  said  in  reference  to  art  advan* 
tages  there  could  apply  in  only  a  very  inferior  degree  to  smaller  towns 
and  villages.  Mr.  Horsfall  had  spoken  of  the  village  school-room  as  a 
posable  centre  in  which  good  examples  of  art  might  be  brought  before 
the  people,  and  he  had  also  instanced  the  good  that  might  be  done  if 
landowners  would  build  cottages  on  their  property  of  good  design,  and 
furnish  them  with  articles  of  better  fonn ;  but  he  had  omitted  to  mention 
the  principal  house  in  every  parish,  which  might  be  furnished  with  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  examples  of  art,  and  that  was  the  pariah 
ohurch.  In  these  days  when  most  of  our  old  pari^  churches  had  been 
renovated,  or  restored,  and  when  so  many  new  and  beautiful  churdiea 
had  been  built  throughout  the  land,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  course  of  time  the  hideous  churches  of  the  Georgian  era,  and  the 
more  recent  abominations  erected  in  some  districts  80  or  40  years  Hf^ 
would  be  all  swept  away,  and  beautiful  churches,  such  as  that  whioh 
Mr.  Chimbier  Parry  had  built  at  Highnam,  or  that  of  which  he  had  the 
happiness  of  being  the  incumbent  of  then,  in  Cheltenham,  would  be 
seen  rising  in  every  quarter.  They  might  live  to  see  village  churches 
almost  everywhere  erected  as  Mr.  Grambier  Parry  had  his  own  parish 
church  of  Highnam,  where  they  had  the  most  noticeable  example  in 
the  country  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  architectiiral  design 
and  artistic  mural  decoration.  He  could  not  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Horsfiill  had  said  with  regard  to  Sunday  schools.  Were  these  ideas 
carried  out  it  would  entirely  revolutionise  the  whole  system  on  which 
they  were  now  working.  So  anxious  was  Mr.  Horsfall  to  bring  good 
specimens  of  art  before  the  people  that  it  almost  appeared  as  if  he  would 
postpone  religious  teaching  to  the  teaching  of  art.  Instead  of  using  to 
the  best  possible  advantage  the  present  system,  he  was  advocating  the 
introduction  of  studies  and  subjects  into  the  Sunday  curriculum  which 
might  be  more  properly  relegated  to  the  week-day.  Surely  the  per- 
fbnnance  of  even  the  best  examples  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music^ 
and  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  might  be  given  at  other  times  than  on  a 
Sunday  morning  or  evening.  Sunday  schools  might,  he  thought,  be 
used  much  more  than  at  present  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  of 
accustoming  the  eyes  of  the  people  from  the  earliest  age  to  good 
specimens  of  art.  Sunday  school  teachers  might  nuke  use  with 
advantage  of  good  pictorial  illustrations  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  the  lessons  they  wished  them  to  learn.  He  instanced  a  system, 
of  which  he  had  himself  made  use  some  twenty  years  ago,  cdled 
Mempriss^  system.    The  Life  of  our  Lord,  he  remembered,  was  divided 
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into  100  lessons,  and  each  lasaon  was  illustrated  by  large  tad  mm 
outline  engravings,  for  general  and  class  uae,  Tlie  children  oertidiily 
took  tbeJeasous  in  very  readily  in  their  way.  He  Imd  been  told  tliat 
at  St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington,  the  vicar  made  his  cliildren*s  sei^ioe 
in  church  on  Sunday  aflemoons  very  attractive  by  drawing  with  a 
pieC0  of  chalk  on  a  black  board  rough  diagrams  illugtraiing  his  metm- 
ing*  Very  much  might  be  done  in  making  the  Sunday  school  moit  ] 
instructive  by  putting  Bubject«  before  children  in  an  attractive  ytny. 
without  resorting  to  what  he  could  not  but  contdder  the  cjuesttunahl«  | 
device  of  secularising  their  schools. 

Mr.  Phili?  Skipwitu  (Prestbury,  Cheltenham)  said  picture*  w«r«? 
by  no  means  the  only  phaae  of  art  to  be  brought  proounently  befon? 
the  people*  We  ought  to  seek  the  cultivation  of  att  in  its  most  prac- 
tical form.  There  were  two  rciisons  why  applied  art  was  so  little 
encouraged  in  this  country,  two  forces  retarding  its  progress :  one  wns 
coet  and  the  other  fashion  ;  and  at  the  root  of  diese  lay  ignorance  qI 
artistic  principles.  In  any  iksliionable  upliolsterer  s  shop  might  be  aeeii 
examples  of  furniture  oonstnicted  on  false  principles,  and  decorated  m 
no  principle  at  all.  It  was  quite  amazing  to  notice  what  ignorance  of 
artistic  principles  f>revailed  even  among  educated  people,  and  so  long  ai 
this  was  so  Httle  could  be  e;xpected  of  our  designers.  We  livedo  indeed^ 
under  the  iron  rule  oJ'  Mr  a.  Grimdy,  who  designed  for  us  without  tak> 
ing  us  at  all  into  her  counsels,  and  we  were  such  good  law-abiding 
citizens  that  we  bowed  even  to  her  usuqjed  authority,  esp»ecially  in 
matters  of  dress.  Form  and  colour  in  dress  should  be  made  to  ocm tri- 
bute to  the  attractions  of  the  wearer,  instead  of  which  ladies  were  apt, 
he  feared,  to  be  led  by  books  of  foshion  which  preecribed  an  unilonn 
style  of  dress  for  everybody.  Ladies  might  perhaps  reply  that  at  thi»  , 
moment  fashion  was  running  in  the  right  direction,  tending  to  display  to 
advantage  the  lines  of  the  human  forni,  but  what  could  be  said  for  a 
feshion  which  compelled  every  lady  to  take  part  in  ewe**piog  the  atrci 
with  her  costly  garments*  The  catenary  curve  of  a  pendant  presented,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  element  of  beauty  ;  but  let  every  lady  aak  heraelf  this  ' 
question — Am  I  to  be  the  subject  or  the  object  oi  this  tn&in  ?  Is  J 
the  train  to  be  subservient  to  me  or  me  to  the  train  7  Ladies  wen;  io 
ikct  subservient  to  their  trains,  and  in  accepting  nuch  subwrvience  they 
did  themselves,  and  the  multitude  who  followed  in  their  w^ake,  grievous  i 
injustice. 

The  Rev.  J  Robberds  (Cheite-nham)  thought  it  only  right  that 
ministers  of  religion  should  show  that  tliey  did  not  shrink  from  cominc 
forward  with  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  special  point  in  one  of  the 
Papers,  as  to  using  a  portion  of  the  Sunday  for  exhibiting  worka  of  att» 
and  encouraging  a  taste  for  refinement  among  the  inhabitante  of  email 
towns  and  Triages.  It  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  thoae  whoK 
profession  it  was  to  conduct  religious  (Services  on  the  Sunday  wect 
perhaps  too  apt  to  feel  that  that  day  should  only  be  devoted  to  par-  i 
poses  which  accorded  with  that  work,  and  that  nothing  which  waa  not  in 
harmony  with  a  strict  religious  use  of  the  day  should  be  encouniged* 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  sometimes  allowed  their  prejudiu^ 
to  carry  them  too  Jar,  and  he  would  frankly  say  thai  he  thought  tilt 
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English  obaeryance  of  the  Sunday  was  rather  Jewish  than  Christian. 
The  example  of  the  Saviour  himself  was  of  a  more  cheerful  character : 
He  walk^  in  the  fields  with  his  disciples  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
aaid  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ; 
and  that  it  was  right  to  do  a  good  work  on  that  day.  Therefore  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  of  a  refining,  a  beautiful,  and  an  elevating 
kind,  which  would  attract  people  from  very  much  worse  places  on  a 
portion  of  the  Sunday,  was  a  work  which  ought  not  to  be  discouraged. 
In  the  large  town  populations  there  was  a  great  proportion  who  did  not 
occupy  any  part  of  their  Sunday  in  religious  worship.  He  quite  con- 
curred with  what  had  been  said  as  to  decorating  the  church  and  the 
Sunday-school  with  artistic  beauty.  Our  worship  could  be  made  more 
cheerful  and  beautiful,  and  yet  remain  deeply  religious  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  But  he  could  see  no  harm  in  providing  for  those 
who  did  not  as  yet  take  part  in  religious  exercises,  rooms  in  which 
they  might  be  attracted  to  admire  works  of  art.  It  might  be  that  by 
eeeing  these  they  would  be  so  elevated  and  refined  by  their  influence 
that  they  would  be  induced  to  take  a  more  direct  part  in  cultivating 
those  faculties  which  would  bring  their  souls  nearer  to  God. 

Major  Allen  (Cheltenham)  urged  the  introduction  of  short  popular 
lectures  on  artistic  subjects  into  villages  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  the 
inhabitants  a  better  knowledge  of  art  and  its  principles. 

The  President  (Mr.  Gambler  Parry)  said  the  one  thing  he  re- 
gretted about  all  the  discussion  was  that  they  had  not  had  a  regular 
good  quarrel.  It  had  been  characterised  by  a  remarkable  unanimity, 
and  they  had  even  had  from  the  clergymen  present  a  recommendation 
to  open  art  galleries  upon  the  Sunday.  Mr.  Hors&ll  somewhat  took  his 
breath  away  by  the  remark  that  the  whole  region  of  beauty  was  not 
the  domain  of  art.  He  would  strongly  contest  that  assertion.  Artists 
always  succeeded  better  in  painting  that  which  was  not  prescribed  for 
them.  The  first  inspiration  of  a  subject  came  like  a  fia^  of  lightning, 
and  the  artist  felt  as  if  he  had  some  great  hand  at  his  back  pushing  him 
forward  ;  he  could  not  master  himself;  it  was  like  a  poetic  inspiration ; 
like  a  fire  which  burned  within,  and  his  work  was  that  which  came 
out  of  it.  Opportunity  should  be  given  in  local  exhibitions  to  bring 
prominently  forward  the  subject  of  photography.  He  most  cordially 
agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  great  difficulty  in  getting 
great  works  of  art  before  the  public.  An  exhibition  of  the  kind  which 
had  been  suggested,  would  afford  a  means  of  bringing  out  the  real  ar- 
tistic qualities  of  the  photographer.  If  there  was  one  thing  he  regretted 
more  than  another  in  reference  to  photographers  as  a  body,  it  was  their 
too  common  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  art.  He  heartily  welcomed 
Colonel  Blair's  idea  as  to  the  picture  galleries.  He  wished  that  people 
would  attend  to  Mr.  Skipwith's  admirable  advice,  for  the  &shions  of 
modem  dress  were  something  too  detestable.  In  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  it  was  the  head  which  was  exaggerated,  but  very  pictu- 
resquely ;  in  the  time  of  William  IV.  it  was  the  skirt ;  but  now  we  saw 
ladies  pinched  exactly  where  they  wanted  the  freedom  of  the  limba, 
about  the  knees,  which  was  an  intolerable  fiuhion.  There  was  one 
canon  of  dress  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  was  that 
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it  should  adorn  the  action  no  less  than  the  form  of  the  human  bodjr. 
The  beauty  of  man's  body  lay  in  its  exhibition  of  strength,  but  a 
lady's  beauty  was  essentially  grace  of  form ;  and  the  one  great  thing 
required  of  a  lady's  dress  was  that  she  should  be  left  perfectly  free  in 
her  movements.     Anything  that  incumbered  them  was  bad  fashion. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HoRSFALL  (Manchester)  in  reply  said  he  could  but  take 
tip  the  President's  challenge.  He  certainly  said,  and  he  still  thou^t, 
that  in  no  one  country  was  the  whole  region  of  the  beautiful  the  tme 
province  of  the  art  of  that  country.  The  art  in  England  in  many  of 
its  branches  was  in  a  high  stage  of  development,  and  yet  it  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  no  art  could  be  really  flou- 
rishing which  was  not  cared  for  by  all  classes  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  was  practised.  What  had  the  people  on  whom  our  futme 
depended — the  people  of  London,  of  Birmingham,  of  Manchester,  or  <^ 
Liverpool — ^to  do  with  art  ?  It  really  had  no  relation  with  them,  and 
it  was  a  proof  that  art  was  not  in  a  healthy  state  in  this  country.  The 
raison  (Vetre  of  art  appeared  to  be  to  teach  lessons.  It  was  impossible 
to  go  through  any  collection  of  modern  pictures  without  seeing  that, 
though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  deep  feeling  and  knowledge  displayed, 
it  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Many  of  the 
subjects  treated  did  not  really  belong  to  the  true  province  of  English 
art.  The  President  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  no  restriction  could 
be  laid  upon  the  artist.  It  was  true  that  the  artist  must  be  left  to  him- 
self to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  could  point  out  to  him  the  task  which 
would  most  influence  the  life  of  the  people.  If  we  could  show  him 
that  he  would  succeed  better  in  one  path  than  another,  we  might  de- 
pend upon  it  he  would  work  with  greater  zeal,  for  to  influence  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  people  would  be  a  greater  reward  than  it 
would  be  Birnply  to  receive  the  admiration  of  a  coterie.  History  told 
us  that  the  greatest  art- work  which  had  ever  been  done  was  done  in 
obedience  to  the  popular  demand.  It  was  when  Florence  wished  to 
have  its  campanile  that  (blotto  designed  it;  it  was  the  same  impulse 
which  led  Brunnelleschi  to  design  the  dome  of  its  cathedral ;  and  it 
was  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  people  that  Raphael  painted  the 
divine  Mother  and  Child.  So  again  in  Greek  art,  all  that  we  most 
admired  had  been  wrought  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  men  who 
asked  for  tlie  most  worthy  presentment  of  the  gods  of  Greece ;  and  we 
only  needed  something  of  the  same  kind  to  make  art  understood  by 
every  class  of  Englishmen.  There  were  artists  who  wandered  about 
the  country  in  search  of  ideas,  landscape-painters  who  sought  inspi- 
ration in  the  region  of  the  unknown,  and  the  natural  will  and  desire 
would  be  the  best  means  by  which  the  stimulus  they  needed  could 
reach  them.  In  reference  to  the  Sunday  question,  Dr.  Phen^  had  said 
that  the  increased  leisure  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  classes  would 
enable  tiiem  to  see  all  the  works  of  art  which  were  exhibited  without 
encroaching  on  the  Sunday.  He  thought  that  a  very  profound  mis- 
take was  underlying  that  argument.  It  was  well  known  how  easily  a 
man  acquired  bad  habits,  how  when  a  man  acquired  a  habit  of  drinking 
it  took  possession  of  all  his  time,  and  displaced  all  his  other  habits. 
This  was  unfortunately  the  case  with  the  working  classes,  in  tovms  of 
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which  it  was  said  not  five  per  cent,  attended  any  place  of  worship  on 
the  Sunday.  Theee  men  had  nowhere  to  go  to  on  Sundays  but  the 
public-house.  A  man  who  for  years  had  given  all  his  Sunday  leisure 
to  drinking  was  the  most  likely  to  go  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  see 
pictures.  If  we  could  not  lead  all  men  to  church  on  a  Sunday — it  was 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  allure  them  to  other  places, 
which  would  amuse  as  well  as  educate  them,  and  which  would  as  well 
lead  them  to  form  good  habits  as  certainly  as  the  public-house  taught 
them  to  form  bad  habits. 

Ck)lonel  G.  F.  Blair  (Cheltenham)  said  he  fully  endorsed  the  view 
of  those  who  held  that  the  galleries  should  be  open  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. Our  present  Sundays  were  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and,  while 
he  proposed  that  a  small  payment  should  be  charged  for  admission  to 
the  galleries  on  the  week  day,  on  the  Siuday  he  would  have  them 
entirely  free. 


On  the  desirability  of  oltaining  a  National  Theatre  not  wholly 
controlled  by  the  predominant  taste  of  the  public.  By 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the  *  Builder.' 

SOME  seren  years  ago,  the  writer,  when  presiding  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  whereat  the  lamented  Dr.  Doran  had  delivered 
an  eloquent  address,  ^  For  and  Against  Shakespeare,'  urged 
the  want  of  a  theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  the  temporary 
predcMuinant  taste  of  the  public,  and  commented  on  the  un« 
satisfactOTV  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
actors.  The  establishment  was  called  for  of  a  theatre,  subsi- 
dised by  Government  or  by  a.  public  subscription,  wherein 
plays  of  the  highest  character  should  be  performed,  and  which 
should  serve  as  a  school  for  actors.     These  words  evidently 

fave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  many.     The  Nestor  of 
inglish  dramatists,  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch^,  Somerset  Herald  of 
Arms,  taking  them  for  a  text, -published  a  letter  wherein  he, 
*too,  called  for  '  the  assured  existence  of  a  theatre  in  which 
the  masterpieces  of  our  unriralled  dramatic  authors  should  be 
constantly  and  worthily  represented — where 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum  " 

should  be  uttered  by  actors  who  can  feel  and  express  them  to 
an  audience  "  fit,"  however  "  few,"  without  the  fear  that  their 
salaries  vrill  not  be  forthcoming  on  the  following  Saturday,  and 
that  the  manager,  disheartened  by  the  appearance  of  empty 
benches,  will  change  the  bill,  discharge  a  company  he  has 
jobbed  at  a  week's  notice,  and  endeavour  to  outrival  his  com* 
petitors  hj  pandering  to  the  predominant  taste  of  the  public,^ 
and  he  said,  with  reason,  ^  Is  it  not  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
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— is  it  BOt,  in  fact,  a  national  disgrace  that  there  should  not 
be  one  playhouse  in  this  vast  metropolis  where  those  who  can 
stUl  enjoy  the  most  sublime  poetry,  the  most  brilliant  wit»  and 
"  the  pure  well  ot  English ^  undefiled,"  may  resort  for  an  even- 
ing's rational  and  intellectual  amusement  afforded  by  a  credit- 
able representation  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  unrivalled 
British  dramatists  ?  *  Persons  of  high  rank,  and  men  of  large 
fortune^  can  be  found  to  support  establishments  the  perfomi- 
ances  and  performers  at  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise ;  but 
not  one  English  nobleman,  not  one  English  merchant  prince, 
steps  forward  to  lend  a  hand  to  raise  the  drama  from  the  dust 
and  oblivion  into  which  it  has  gradually  fallen,  until  it  ia 
actually  unknown  to  the  rising  generation,  who  become  natur- 
ally inoculated  with  the  predominant  taste  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  followed  with  a  series  of  letters  backing 
up  the  call ;  first  showing  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  as 
to  the  stage  in  recent  times.  *  The  country  theatres  a  few 
years  ago/  said  he,  *  flourished  as  feeders  of  the  London  ones; 
and  a  York,  Bath,  or  Norwich  reputation,  well  assured,  wrjs 
the  certain  passport  to  a  London  position,  reached  often  by 
way  of  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  but  always  the  goal  of  a  steadily 
followed  and  successlul  career.  Once  established  at  Drury 
Lane,  Coven  t  Garden,  or  the  Hay  market,  the  actor  wa»  a 
personage,  sifter  his  degree.'  *  The  actor  and  his  work  had, 
besides,  their  place  in  the  world  of  art.  Productions  of  new 
pieces  were  events  in  that  world.  Great  critics  were  not 
above  sitting  in  judgment  on  ]>lays  and  players.  Great  paint- 
era  were  proud  to  paint,  great  statesmen  to  know  them.  The 
House  of  Commons  paused  once  in  debate  to  pay  a  formal  com- 
pliment, by  the  elofjuent  lips  of  Burke,  to  Garrick,  accident- 
ally present  in  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  We  have  only  to  rea^l 
the  critiques  of  the  German  Lichtenburg  (written  about  1775) 
on  Garrick,  Weston,  Smith,  and  other  actors  of  that  time,  to 
feel  how  immeasurably  more  intellectual  an  art  acting  then 
was,  and  in  ho%v  incalculably  more  respectful  and  thoughtful  a 
spirit  it  was  viewed  and  judged  then,  than  seems  even  con* 
ceivable  nowadays,' 

Another  ^Titer  said, — What  we  want  is  a  house  in  which 
plays  of  the  highest  class  shall  from  time  to  time  be  present^* 
with  the  certainty  that  while  public  taste  is  being  educated* 
the  actor  and  the  manager  are  not  being  ruined  *  Such  can 
only  be  obtained  on  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  a  sum  of 
money  annually  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  theatre  whiUi 
the  experiment  is  attempted.  Government  undoubtedly  ought 
to  do  this.     Political  economists  of  the  modern  English  atamp 
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would  of  course  cry  out '  waste '  were  such  a  scheme  broached. 
But  real  thinkers  know  that  the  ameliorative  influence  of  edu- 
cation in  art  gives  good  interest  for  money  invested  in  its^ 
furtherance^  Education  is  at  once  the  safest  and  pleasantest 
way  of  reducing  expenditure.  No  less  sure,  however,  than  we 
are  that  any  Government  which  gave,  under  wise  supervisioUy 
a  moderate  allowance  to  a  theatre  would  act  wisely,  are  we 
that  no  Government  will  attempt  it.  Will  not,  then,  the  art- 
patrons  of  England  join  together  to  supply  us  with  the  fund 
we  want?  Subscriptions,  endowments,  means  of  all  kind 
should  be  tried.  How  many  noble  fortunes  are  spent  in  main- 
taining a  theatre  under  every  dishonouring  and  degrading  in- 
fluence and  association  ?  Is  there  no  man  who  will  do  for  the 
sake  of  the  loveliest  of  all  mistresses,  art,  what  men  do  for 
frowsy  harridans,  or  vulgar,  insolent,  and  ignorant  women, 
with  whom  all  contact  is  degradation  ?  How  shall  the  start  be 
made  ?  Who  will  be  first  in  furtherance  of  a  scheme  of  the 
kind?* 

Amongst  other  supporters  came  Lord  Dtifterin,  who,  at  a 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund,  said  that  next 
in  importance  to  the  education  of  the  people  was  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people ;  and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  a 
national  theatre  could  be  established  on  a  satisfactory  footing, 
we  might,  by  providing  rational  amusement  and  recreation, 
find  an  engine  with  which  to  encounter  some  of  the  many 
vicious  attractions  which  abounded  in  large  cities.  State  sub- 
ventions for  the  encouragement  of  the  drama  existed  in  most 
other  European  countries,  and  perhaps  the  time  might  come 
v%'henit  would  be  the  case  in  England* 

Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Home  (the  poet),  Mr.  Arthur 
Sketchley,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  and  others  who  had  good  right 
to  speak,  supported  the  pn^position,  and  a  committee  was 
formed  which  included  some  well-known  men  of  letters  and 
eminent  actors.  Several  meetings  were  held ;  three  or  four 
distinct  schemes  were  submitted  to  writing,  but  after  an  ad- 
journment at  the  close  of  the  seajson  the  committee  was  never 
called  together  again. 

The  movement  had  its  effect,  admittedly,  on  the  bills  of 
some  of  the  theatres ;  the  manager  of  the  very  Home  of  Bur- 
lesque ('  The  Strand*),  for  example,  quoting  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  letters  written,  proceeded  to  revive  some  of  our  standard 
comedies.     The  spasm,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end. 

Recently  the  vexed  question  of  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  the  English  stage  has  been  examined  and  com- 
mented upon  in  various  important  quarters,  with  so  much  good 
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sense  and  impartiality  by  writers  evidentlj  interstcd  ia  liie 
welfare  of  the  stage,  as  one  of  the  most  Taloable  isfititBtioiis 
for  the  adTancement  of  edacation,  and  the  CDeonragement  of 
all  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  social,  poiidcal, 
or  simply  literary,  that  if  it  were  certain  that  what  has  been 
written  would  be  everywhere  read,  the  matter  might  be  left 
where  it  is.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  the  same  thing 
again  and  again  if  we  would  have  it  known  and  acted  oa;  ana 
this  must  be  my  excuse  for  now  bringing  the  subject  forward. 
One  of  the  most  painful  facts  is  the  predominance  of  what  Mr. 
Dion   Boucicault   has   felicitously  described   as   '  commercial 
management.'     Ary  person,  however  incompetent  to  hold  sach 
a  position,  provided  he  has  money  of  his  own  or  of  some  one 
else's  to  risk  in  the  speculation,  may  obtain  the  licence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  open  and  conduct  a  theatre,  and  conse- 
quently inflict  upon  the  town  any  performance  which  he  (the 
manager)  considers  most  likely  to  bring  money,  no  matter  how 
destitute  of  literary  merit, — how  demoralising  its  tendency, — if 
it  can  only  slip  through  the  not   too  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
Examiner  of  Plays.     Detrimental  as  this  state  of  affairs  must 
inevitably  be  to  the  drama,  still  we  must,  in  justice,  admit  the 
blame  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  manager  or  to  those  who 
furnish  the  funds.     It  is  a  speculation  perfectly  legitimate  as 
a  matter  of  business,  in  which  the  only  object  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  is  to  make  money.     If  the  skowmany  for  such  is 
an  equally  true  designation  of  ^  the  commercial  manager,'  can 
increase  his  nightly  receipts  by  ministering  to  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  public,  he  will  naturally  do  so ;  and  the  lower  such 
taste  may  be,  *  the  better,'  it  has  been  truly  observed,  ^  is  it  for 
him,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  more  readily  and  cheaply  gratified.' 
He  has  also  an  additional  incentive  to  such  a  course  in  the  fact 
that  his  own  standard  of  taste  is  as  low  as  that  of  his  audience, 
and  that  he  honestly  considers  that  the  pabulum  he  provides 
for  them  is  of  the  most  delectable  description.     A  booth  at  a 
fair  or  a  *  i>enny  gaff'  has  the  same  raison  d'etre.     Lamentable 
as  this  may  be,  there  is  a  far  greater  evil  of  modem  growth 
which  has  deteriorated  and,  at  the  same  time,  disgraced  the 
stage  of  this  country  to  a  fearful   extent,  and  which,  to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken,  does  not  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
on  any  other  in  tlie  civilised  world.     It  is  a  delicate  subject  to 
handle ;  but  it  is  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  ignored  by  those 
who  would  heartily  aid  in  elevating  the  drama  and  supporting 
its  professors,  and   I   am,  therefore,  reluctantly  compelled  to 
speak  out  plainly  on  the  subject.    Much  as  we  may  regret  that 
any  theatre  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  person  incom- 
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petent  to  appreciate  the  higher  objects  of  the  drama,  and  who 
only  regards  what  should  be  a  temple  of  the  art^  as  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  any  manufactures  which  may  secure  him  the  best 
return  for  the  capital  invested,  with  what  feelings  are  we  to 
contemplate  a  theatre  avowedly  directed,  or  notoriously  known 
to  be  influenced  by,  an  illiterate  and  disreputable /arorrYa,  poa- 
seasing,  beyond  the  charms  of  her  person  (which  it  is  her  plea- 
sure lavishly  to  display  to  an  admiring  public),  not  the  least 
qualification  for  her  profession  ;  not  the  remotest  comprehension 
of  the  character,  if  perchance  the  part  she  has  assumed  has  any 
character  in  it,  or  of  the  language,  should  it  be  innocent  of 
coarse  allusions,  or  contain  a  point  more  i^efined  than  tlie  slang 
of  the  music  halls  ? 

What  class  of  drama  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  expected 
to  flourish  under  such  circumstances  ?  AVhat  a  weapon  is 
placed  thereby  in  the  hantla  of  the  enemies  of  the  stage  and  the 
calumniators  of  actors  and  actresses.  We  are  no  purists.  We 
consider  that  the  green  curtain  that  drops  between  the  per- 
formers and  the  audience  silently  intimates  that  public  criticism 
is  limited  to  the  scenes  and  actions  it  had  been  rais^ed  to  exhibit, 
and  has  no  right  jurisdiction  beyond  the  space  they  occupy. 
The  playgoer  who  pays  his  money,  but  exercises  hh  acknow- 
ledged privilege  to  hiss  the  heroine  of  the  piece  if  in  his  opinion 
she  acts  badly  or  oflFencU  decorum,  has  no  right  to  inquire 
whether  she  can  produce  her  *  marriage  lines '  without  tJie  walla 
of  the  theatre,  or  busy  himself  about  her  private  life  and  asso- 
ciations. When,  however,  there  is  no  talent  to  justify  the 
so-called  actress's  intrusion  on  the  st^ge,  and  the  motive  of 
her  appearance  is  patent  to  the  most  careless  spectator,  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  public  which,  if  not  resented  by  the  audience, 
should  be  sternly  reprobated  by  the  Press, — not  good-naturedly 
glossed  over,  as  we  almost  invariably  find  it.  Such  an  exhibi- 
tion would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  any  foreign  theatre. 
Indifferent  as  a  French  parterre  may  be  to  the  immorality  of  a 
UbrMo^  complacently  as  it  may  contemplate  the  human  (female) 
form  divine,  liberally  developed  by  the  fair  performers  in  it, 
incapacity  is  an  offence  utterly  unpardonable,  and  immediately 
visited  with  indignant  sibitlation.  That  such  exhibitions  have 
been  too  frequently  witnessed  in  a  London  theatre  is  a  fact  as 
notorious  as  it  is  disgraceful.  Happily,  at  the  present  moment 
London  is  relieved  from  such  an  exhibition  ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  farcical  and  fantastical  opera  on  our  stage  has  also 
gradually  ejected  from  it  the  silly  and  vulgar  burlesques  which 
recently  infested  nearly  every  theatrical  establishment,  and  in 
which,  as  there  was  nothing  to  act,  any  young  lady  coald 
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f(abble  through  her  part,  call  attention  to  her  bracelets,  and  be 
rewarded  by  a  shower  of  bouquets  at  the  fall  of  the  curtauu 

The  libretti  of  Halevy  and  Meilhac  and  tiieir  confreres^  or 
our  own  Gilbert  and  Albery,  and  the  music  of  Offenbach,  Le- 
oocque,  Herv^,  Planquette,  SuUiyan,  Clay,  or  Cellier,  require 
artists  for  their  interpretation  and  execution,  and  the  demand 
creating  the  supply,  we  are  daily  mitified  by  the  debut  of  intel- 
ligent and  educated  aspirants  to lii&trionic  and  vocal  honours, 
who  can  qwak  English,  and  sing  with  taste  and  in  tune.  But 
another  mjurr  vas  done  to  the  drama  by  the  toleration  by  the 
press  azad  the  pablic  of  the  above  inanities.  Actors  of  rare 
wbEzzj  haT<^  been  induced  to  prostitute  their  talents  in  attemptB, 
ir^ifunzij  rj^z  v.o  <acceaEful,  to  work  up  the  sorry  material 
into  ^omietiiin^  ^oas  mi^ht  give  it  popularity.  It  was  distress- 
ing m  iee  foirit  tiior«:-agh  artists  as  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  and 
Mr.  Terry  humiliated  Ui  the  rank  of  clowns  in  a  circus,  or  the 
merry-andr^wa  mac  zrin  through  a  horse-collar ;  heartbreak- 
ing to  think  rhiic  Miss  Ellen  Farren,  whose  gemus  would 
enable  her  to  rival  Mrs.  Abingdon  or  Mrs.  Jordan,  should  be 
condemned  t»  exhaust  her  Mimm.!  spirits  in  galvanising  the  dry 
bones  ot  a  ^irearv  burlesque.  The  darkest  hour  is  said  to  be 
the  nearest  ro  «iawn.  There  is  hope  that  the  darkest  night  of 
the  <lnima  has  passed*  and  that  a  new  day  is  awaking. 

It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  decline  of  the  drama.  It  has 
not  'ieciined. — it  has  dimply  been  thrust  aside  by  stupidity  and 
cupiiiitv.  The  Ensriish  irama  is,  like  its  greatest  master, '  Not 
for  an  age,  but  rbrail  time.*   The  threadbare,  worn  quotation, — 

*  The  irama'a  Laws  ihe  ■irama'a  patrons  give, 
And  :hoae  ^ho  live  zo  please  must  please  to  live,* — 

has  been  misinterpreteil  by  theatrical  showmen  for  their  own 
purp«j^es,  and  is  ^till  maiie  the  excuse  for  every  desecration  of 
the  .stag^i  by  many  who  know  i^r  ought  to  know  better.  Who 
are  the  'Iramas  patrons  ?  That  large  portion  of  the  pleasure- 
seekini^  public  who  will  jo  anywhere  to  see  anything  ? — to  whom 
a  theatre  is  a  theatre,  and  the  one  they  prefer  that  in  which 
they  find  themselves  '  oleaaeti,  they  laiow  not  why,  and  care 
nor  wherf^fore '  ?  Or  are  they  the  lust  young  men  of  rank  and 
fa«hir>n,  anr|  rheir  empty-hea«leii  imitators  in  the  middle  classes, 
who  vot/;  A vAry thinly  dr.  11  that  is  not  meretricious,  who  occupy 
the  ^talU  of  any  A^tablishment  where  common  sense  is  least 
T(tf^]>f*AtAf\ ,  an«l  rlpo^ncy  moat  disregarded  ?  Or  are  they  the  more 
f'  "  '•s  of  •  tne  I'pper  Ten/  whose  refined  tastes  lead  them 
t  thr>se  theatres  only  wherein  modem  comedies,  origi- 
anslated,   faithfully   reflecting   the   manners   of  me 
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present  day,  are  irreproachably  acted  and  put  upon  the  stage, 
with  that  attention  to  the  minutest  details  of  furniture  and 
ornamentation  which  was  formerly  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ? 
*  Chacun  prend  son  plaisir  ou  il  le  trouve^  and  far  be  it   from 
us  to  object  to  it ;  but  I  must  again  ask,  are  any  of  these  the 
patrons  of  the  drama  ? — of  that  drama  which  is  the  pride  and 
glory  of  England  ? — the  grandest  drama  in  the  world  ?     Did  it 
never  occur  to  a  manager  tiiat   besides  the   masses   we  have 
enumerated,  and  whose  special  predilections  are  abundantly 
provided  for,  there  are  thousands,  to  speak  moderately,  who 
never   willingly   enter    the   doors    of  a   theatre,   and  would 
eagerly  patronise  one  in  which  they  could  enjoy  the  rare  delight 
of  witnessing  the  masterpieces  of  our  great  English  dramatists 
adequately  interpreted?     It  will  be  answered,  ^Yes,  it   has 
occurred,   and   the    experiment   has   been   tried   and   failed.' 
Shakspeare   has   been  declared   by   an   experienced   London 
manager  to  spell  ^  ruin,'  and  Byron  *  bankruptcv.'      He  in- 
variably, however,  flies  to  the  ^  divine  William '  wr  assistance 
when  his  other  resources  fail  him. 

It  is  really  pitiable  to  listen  to  such  assertions,  knowing, 
as  we  all  do,  the  data  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  painful 
to  reflect  that  there  are  several  clever  public  writers,  them- 
selves successful  dramatists,  who  profess  to  hold  such  opinions, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  facts  of  recent  occurrence,  which 
they  cannot  be  ignorant  of — nay,  which  it  may  have  been  the 
duty  of  some  of  them  to  record  as  theatrical  reporters.     Can 
any  instance   be  adduced  by  them  of  the  revival  of  a  great 
play,  efficiently  acted  and  artistically  placed  upon  the  stage, 
which   has  not   been   a  financial   success  ?      Was   *  Hamlet ' 
played  at  the  Lyceum  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  successive 
nights   to  bare  .benches?     Was   *  The    School   for    Scandal' 
acted  at  the  Vaudeville  for  four  hundred  nights  to  a  ^miserable 
account  of  empty  boxes  ? '     It  is  futile  to  contend  that  such 
successes   were   accidental,   and   their  continuance  could  not 
.  be  calculated  upon — that  other  revivals  had  been  unproduc- 
tive, &c.     No  sane  person  would  venture   to  predict  an  un- 
interrupted course  of  success  as  the  result  of  any  management, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  less  money  has  been  lost  by 
the  production   of  poor  new   plays   than   by   the  revival   of 
sterling  old  ones. 

Injudicious  selection,  unintellectual  stage-direction,  in- 
competent exponents,  must  in  these  critical  days  entail  failure, 
and  deservedly  so.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  argument  that,  as 
much  loss,  if  not  more,  attends  the  failure  of  worthless  modem 
productions,  which  have  depended  solely  on  spectacular  effects 
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for  their  attraction,       Oor  antagonists,  and  there  are  amongst  1 
tliem   <aiithor3  of  undoubted  ability   and   considerable  experi- 
ence,  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  firm  conviction  that  the 
mission  of   the   stage  is  to  '  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature '  asj 
nature  appears  to  us  in  the  present  day :  to 

*  Shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
And  catch  the  maonera  living  as  theif  rise.^ 

I  do  not  deny  that  for  a  moment,  and  rejoice  in  the  6U( 
that  has  attended  many  pieces  which  have  been  written  on  thi 
principle*  At  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  itd  supporte 
should  be  called  to  the  issue  of  its  labours.  Have  they  per 
manently  enriched  the  P^nglish  drama?  How  many  gtandai 
plays  have  they  added  during  the  last  fifty  years  to  the  gram 
catalogue  of  imperishable  works  bequeathed  to  us  by 
sublime  poets  and  brilliant  wits  of  the  seventeenth  an( 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  which,  despite  of  fashion,  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  other  disadvantajres,  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  staple  of  our  stage  as  long  as  there  is  a  stage  ?  At  the 
present  moment  I  can  recall  but  two, '  London  Assurance '  and 
*  Money/  neither  of  them  to  be  compared  to  the  comedies 
already  alluded  to,  but  each  possessing  sufficient  merit  to 
ensure  their  vitality.  But  even  the  least  laboured  and  moat 
original  of  the  two^ — *  London  Assurance,'  which  so  strictly  and 
guccesstully  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  exhibiting  a  faithful  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  was  subjected  last 
year  to  revision  by  the  author  previously  to  its  revival  at  th< 
Prince  of  Wales's,  Since  its  production,  wrenching  off  dooi 
knockers  and  bell-handles  has  ceased  to  be  the  special  ami 
ment  of  young  men  about  town,  and  rail  and  ateam  hay© 
superseded  the  then  existing  modes  of  travelling.  The  sui> 
presaion  of  allusions  to  obsolete  frolics,  and  the  alteration 
dialogue  referring  to  locomotion,  were  considered  necessary 
i^ender  the  comedy  more  acceptable  by  a  modem  fashionable 
audience.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  It  eliminated  one  o£ 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  play;  destroyed  the  lifi 
like  picture  of  suciety  at  a  particular  period,  which  had  been 
drawn  with  s?,*  much  skill ;  while  it  was  a  proof  of  the  cowiie* 
queuces  of  the  gifted  authors  own  theory,  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  consequent  re- writing  and  tinkering  of  a  good  pity, 
every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  prevent  it  being  consigned  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 

Hitherto  only  five- act  comedies  have  been  spoken  of.  Let 
turn  to   the  lighter  class  in  three  acts,  which  had  their  rise  al 
'  the  little  theatre  '  in  tlie  Hay  market,  two  of  the  best  kn$] 
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of  which  are  '  Sweethearts  and  Wives,'  by  Kenney,  and  '  Paul 
Pry,'  by  Poole.  To  this  class  many  pleasant  contributions 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Planche,  Mr.  Henry  Byron,  Mr. 
Albery,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Frank  Marshall, 
Mr.  Bumard,  and  notably  by  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  whose 
charming  sketches  of  modem  society  have  made  the  fortune 
of  the  well-managed  little  theatre  wherein  they  were  so  per- 
fectly mounted  and  so  admirably  acted.  With  curious  incon- 
sistency, these  fresh  life-like  productions  have  been  sneered  at 
by  modem  critics  as  the  *  teacup-and-saucer '  school.  What, 
in  the  name  of  patience,  would  they  have  ?  Here  are  the 
manners  of  the  day,  and  the  men  and  women  of  it,  as  truly 
represented  as  in  a  photograph ;  but  how  about  the  vitality 
of  the  works  ?  How  long  will  the  best  of  them  survive  their 
lamented  author?  How  many  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
of  this  calibre,  written  in  strict  compliance  with  the  rule  pro- 
pounded, will  be  in  existence  fifty  years  hence,  or  in  any  case 
ever  take  rank  as  part  of  our  national  drama  ?  If  we  are  to 
undei*stand  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  drama  thereof,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  drama  of  the  day  will  be  only  the  drama  for 
the  day,  and  that  if  the  rising  generation  of  playgoers  can  be 
infected  with  this  opinion,  we  may  bid  a  long  adieu  to  '  Ham- 
let '  and  '  As  You  Like  it,'  to  *  Julius  Caesar  ^  and  a  '  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream ' ;  even  '  The  School  for  Scandal,'  and 

*  The  Rivals,'  those  sheet-anchors  of  *  the  commercial  manager,' 
who,  notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  them,  flies  to  them  in 
despair  when  rapidly  drifting  into  Basinghall  Street,  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  as  obsolete  and  unpardonable,  as  are 
the  cocked  hats  and  hoops  of  the  time  they  were  written  in. 
Indeed,  if  my  memory  serves,  there  have  been  recently 
suggestions  to  that  effect,  and  the  dialogue  of  Sheridan  has 
been  denounced  as  indelicate  by  censors  who  saw  nothing 
objectionable    in   the   highly-coloured    situations  of  Sardou. 

*  The  manners  of  the  day  ? '  Why  all  the  greatest  comedies 
that  were  ever  written,  from  Aristotle  down  to  George  Colman 
the  younger,  reflect  the  manners  of  the  day  and  country  in 
which  they  were  composed,  and  are  consequently  invaluable 
for  educational  purposes ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  why,  then, 
should  not  those  of  our  present  dramatists  be  destined  to  an 
equal  celebrity  and  term  of  existence  ?  The  answer  might  not 
be  considered  complimentary,  for  it  would  suggest  comparisons, 
and,  to  quote  a  still-existing  comedy  of  some  little  reputation, 

*  comparisons  are  odorous.'  I  will  content  myself  by  asking 
where  are  all  the  comedies  of  Morton,  Reynolds,  and  their 
contemporaries?      Our  present  dramatists  can  scarcely   be 
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offeoded  by  being  classed  with  the  authon  of '  A  Care  for  the 
Heartache/  '  Speed  the  Plough/ '  Laugh  when  yon  Cu/  ^  The 
Dramatist/  and  a  score  of  other  fiiyoarite  piecea,  which  drew 
money  in  the  time  when  '  George  the  Fonrtti  was  king.'  They 
reflect  the  maonerft  of  their  day,  but  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  one 
or  two  which,  cut  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a  farce,  have  been 
ineffectually  resuscitated  under  stress  of  weather,  the  stage 
knows  them  no  moice.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
leaTc  the  critics  to  account  for  it.  They  would  be  compeUed 
in  fairness  to  admit  that  there  are  elements  of  vitfdity  in  the 
old  comedies  without  which  *  the  manners  of  their  day '  would 
not  have  made  them  still  popular  in  ours. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  object  to  enter  into  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  sensational  drama,  which  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
supplanted  the  old  melodrama  of.  the  English  stage.  It 
comprises  many  works  of  considerable  power,  well  written, 
unobjectionable  in  subject,  and  affording  excellent  opportunities 
for  scenic  effect  and  good  acting. 

There  is  no  desire  to  interfere  with  legitimate  speculation, 
or-  to  deprive  any  portion  of  the  public  of  the  entertainment 
most  acceptable  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  our  taste  is  so 
catholic  that  we  can  thoroughly  enjoy  any  theatrical  enter- 
tainment that  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  rejoice  that  so  much  good 
of  every  kind  is  constantly  being  represented.  Our  quarrel  is 
with  those  who  would  prevent  a  large  body  of  educated  persons 
from  enjoying  an  especial  description  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ment, which  is  undoubtedly  of  a  higher  order  and  requires 
artistes  of  the  greatest  ability  to  interpret.  We  ask  but  for 
one  theatre  which,  either  by  private  subscription  or  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  may  be  devoted  to  this  object,  and  rendered 
independent  of  the  caprices  of  fashion  or  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  public.  It  must  be  a  theatre  in  which  the  educated  public 
can  enjoy  regularly,  and  not  spasmodically,  the  best  plavs, 
ac.ed  with  intelligence,  and  placed  on  the  stage  reverentiallv 
and  artistically.  This,  the  present  system  will  not  give.  '  Look 
at  the  results  of  the  system  as  it  is/  says  the  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  in  a  new  journal  devoted  to  the  stage  ' ;  '  Does 
private  enterprise  find  itself  equal  to  the  task  of  presenting  the 
noblest  English  dramas  by  thoroughly  adequate  companies  all 
the  year  round  ?  Can  a  manager,  who  necessarily  has  a  keen 
eye  for  profit,  be  expected  to  avoid  the  long-run  system,  the 
'*  star  "  system,  and  the  system  of  discouraging  all  young  play- 
wrights and  young  players  until  their  names  are  made  ?     Can 
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f)rivate  enterprise  found  a  school  for  acting,  except  in  the 
imited  sense  in  which  a  theatre,  by  cramping  all  its  company 
to  one  style  of  piece,  gives  to  its  performances  a  characteristic 
manner  of  its  own  ?  The  mere  pecuniary  diflSculty  in  the  way 
of  securing  such  a  company  and  such  a  repertoire  as  those  of 
the  Th^&tre  Fran^ais  places  the  undertaking  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  individual  effort ;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  over- 
come by  any  aid  which  was  unable  to  compensate  for  com- 
parative smallness  of  salary,  by  offering  prestige^  permanent 
employment,  leisure  for  study  and  pleasure,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  pension  in  years  to  come.  Now  these  advantages  which 
are  at  the  very  root  of  the  success  of  the  Parisian  theatre, 
cannot,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  secured  except  by  means  of  a 
subsidy  paid  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  nation  for  that 
which  we  hold  to  be  an  incalculable  national  gain.  If  it  be  an 
advantage  to  possess,  at  least,  one  theatre  which  may  be  con- 
ducted without  any  necessity  to  look  for  hand-to-mouth  profit, 
which  may,  to  some  extent,  practise  art  for  art's  sake,  and 
which  may  guide  rather  than  follow  public  taste,  then  is  that 
advantage  one  for  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay.' 

My  own  conviction  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  State  sub- 
vention— a  subsidised  theatre  where  the  glories  of  our  past 
writers  might  be  enjoyed,  and  new  poetical  and  thoughtful 
works  fittingly  brought  forward.  The  chances  for  obtaining 
this  have  lately  greatly  increased,  and  opinions  in  its  favour 
have  been  expressed  in  influential  quarters.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  theatrical  paper 
already  quoted,  said,  in  reference  to  some  articles  which 
appeared  in  it  a  few  months  ago, — *  I  have  already  thought 
tliat  there  are  strong  arguments — among  them  some  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  institutions  like  the  Royal 
Academy — to  show  that  the  drama  requires,  in  order  to  its 
prosperity,  some  great  centre  of  attraction  and  of  elevation.' 
This  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  expression.  From 
abroad,  too,  comes  the  report  of  a  conversation  between  the 
King  of  Italy  and  Signor  Rossi,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
king  spoke  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  histrionic  art  had  fallen 
in  that  country.  *  What  we  want,'  he  said,  *  is  a  theatre  like 
the  Com^die  Fran9aise.  Your  art  is  a  powerful  instrument  of 
civilisation.  That  civilisation  must  emanate  from  Rome.  My 
father  loved  and  esteemed  you,  Signor  Rossi,  as  well  he  might. 
You  are  an  honourable  remnant  of  most  distinguished  troupes. 
Halcyon  days  those  in  which  they  flourished  1  The  art  was 
then  well  represented,  and  I  promise  you  those  davs  shall 
return  before  long.' 
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To  obtain  tliis  subsidised  theatre,  however,  in  England, 
mfty  be  a  work  of  time,  and  would  probably  require,  ka  a  firslli 
step,  a  properly  organised  and  regulated  company  ;  whereas  it 
is  must  desirable  that  such  a  theatre  as  we  are  looking  for 
should  be  established  at  once.  The  r|uestion  then  is,  how  eaa 
the  experiuR'nt  best  be  tried?  And  I  tall  back  on  the  plan 
which  I  have  ventured  before  now  to  suggest  for  consideration 
—that  plan  which  gave  us  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  and 
some  of  its  euccessors— a  list  of  (guarantors  ;  a  hundred  person«| 
say,  subscribing  each  a  certain  small  sum  for  the  first  expensesj 
and  giving  thetr  names  for  a  larger  sum  in  case  of  necessity  ; 
a  small  committee  of  the  guarantors  to  supervise;  and  a  proper 
and  responsible  manager.  An  existing  theatre  to  be  taken 
(pending  the  time  when  a  model  house  should  be  provided )| 
large  pitj  and  moderate  prices  ;  no  long  runs  ;  no  short  Liringa 
of  actors  ;  a  dramatic  school  attached;  the  advancement  of  tlie 
drama,  and  the  healthful  amusement  and  deliglit  of  the  public 
Ut  be  considered  the  paramount  object  of  the  undertaking* 
Such  a  scheme,  properly  lirnught  forward,  would,  1  am  strongly 
disposed  to  believe,  soon  fiud  the  requisite  number  of  8Ui>* 
pt)rters. 

A  few  words  now  from  t>thers. 

Being  able  to  quote  the  opinifju  of  statesmen  and  draraati^t% 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  also  the  opiuion  of  some  eminent 
actors*  Among  others,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  who 
justly  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  an  intellectual  artist,  and  to 
Mr»  Henry  Irving,  and  ap[)end  their  replies:  — 

Mr.  Vezin  says,^ — '  Dear  Mr,  (rod win, — ^You  ask   me  my 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  and  possibility  of  cstabli&hiBg  in 
London  a  theatre  analognus  to  the  Comcdie  Fran<jaise  in  Paris, 
the  Royal  theatres  in   Berlin,   Vienna,  and  other  ciipttals  of! 
Europe. 

*  I  answer  that  it  has  always  been  my  most  ardent  desire; 
that  I  believe,  without  such  a  theatre,  the  English  drama  will 
never  stand  upon  the  eminence  it  could  and  should  attain^  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  establish  such  a  theatre  either  by  Govern- 
ment subvention,  or  by  the  aid  of  subscriptions  of  the  wealthy, 
or,  ou  what  1  think  the  best  fdan  of  any,  by  a  guild  of  actors 
themselves,  without  any  exterior  aid, 

*  English  theatres  being  private  speculations,  their  managers, 
even  when  gentlemen  of  high  culture  and  artistic  aspiration«|. 
mjist  find  their  judgment  unsteadied  by  the  great  pecuniary 
risks  they  run.  If  actors,  they  are  tempted  to  sacrifice  their 
theatres  to  their  personal  ambition  ;  if  merely  tradesmen,  toiui 
unwise  parsimony. 
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*  There  are  two  theatres  in  London  whose  managers  spare  no 
expense,  and  make  their  interest  as  actors  subservient  to  the 
interest  of  their  theatres.  But  the  example  set  by  the  Ban- 
crofts and  Mr.  Hare  does  not  seem  likely  to  obtain  many 
followers,  nor  should  the  welfare  of  the  art  depend  upon  the 
doubtful  chance  of  a  constant  supply  of  such  managers. 

^  It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  a  great  actor,  finding 
it  impossible  to  attain  his  proper  position  under  other  managers, 
has  found  himself  compelled  to  take  a  theatre,  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  parts  for  which  he  felt 
hiinself  suited.  Edmund  Kean  and  George  Frederick  Cooke 
were  about  the  only  ones  who  attained  greatness  without  the 
burden  of  management  Garrick,  the  Kembles,  Macready,  and 
Charles  Kean  were  all  managers;  but  they  all  would  have 
infinitely  preferred  to  remain  simply  actors,  if  their  proper 
ambition  and  artistic  tastes  could  have  been  gratified  in  some 
one  else's  theatre. 

'  The  actor  must  deteriorate  when  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  management,  and  the  manager  cannot  possibly  attend  to  all 
his  duties  if  he  is  an  actor  as  well. 

*  I  am  frequently  applied  to  by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  wish  to  make  the  stage  their  profession,  as  to  how  they 
should  proceed.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
to  give  them  a  satisfactory  answer. 

*  I  should  like  to  say,  "  Go  and  enroll  yourself  on  the  books 
of  the  English  Theatre.  You  will  then  be  put  through  a 
course  of  training  in  elocution,  singing,  fencing,  deportment, 
dancing,  and  so  on.  You  will  have  to  go  on  the  stage  as 
supernumeraries,  be  gradually  entrusted  with  a  few  lines  to 
speak,  and  meantime,  at  intervals,  matinees  shall  be  given,  in 
which  you  and  your  fellow-pupils  shall  play  pieces  selected 
by  the  teachers  for  the  purpose ;  so  you  will  get  your  practice, 
and,  if  capable,  be  gradually  advanced  to  play  such  parts 
in  the  regular  performances  as  may  not  be  beyond  your 
powers." 

*  I  could  tell  some  disheartening  tales  of  weary  waiting  for 
opportunities  that  may  Dever  come,  both  with  actors  and 
authors. 

*  But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
the  British  drama  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  All  it  wants 
is  its  opportunities.  In  brief,  we  want  a  theatre  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  dramatic  art  for 
its  own  sake  ;  not  to  making  money,  not  to  promote  the  interest 
of  any  individual  actor,  not  to  the  production  of  plays  written 
down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  understanding. 
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*  The  greed  for  money  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  evils  complained  of^  and  yet  I  beliere  that  saofa  a 
theatre  as  we  wish  to  see  established  would  make  more  mimey 
than  any  of  those  managed  on  existing  princifdes. 

'Hkbmanh  Vkziit.* 

Mr.  Irving  writes  thus: — 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Godwin^ — The  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Theatre  is  surrounded  by  so  many  diflicnl- 
ties,  and  has  so  many  side  issues,  that  the  time  at  present  at 
my  disposal  does  not  allow  me  to  go  properly  into  it.  Still  the 
broad  idea  is  one  on  which  a  few  suggestions,  which  are  the 
outcome  of  my  thought  and  experience,  may  be  of  service  to 
you. 

'  The  two  questions  which  must  from  the  banning  be  held 
in  view  are : — 

*  Is  a  National  Theatre  desirable? 

'  Is  its  establishment  upon  a  permanent  basis  a  possibility? 

'  With  regard  to  its  desirability  I  have  little,  if  any,  doubt. 
In  this  country  artistic  perfection  or  a  high  ideal  is  not  always 
the  road  to  worldly  prosperity  ;  and  so  long  as  open  competi- 
tion exists  there  will  always  be  found  persons  whose  aim  is 
monetary  success  rather  than  the  achievement  of  good  work. 
Thus  mere  spectacle,  and,  at  times,  even  ribaldry,  are  employed 
to  swell  the  pockets  of  mani^rs  at  the  expense  of  public  taste. 
In  order  that  the  stage  may  be  of  educational  value,  it  is 
necessary  that  those  who  follow  its  art  should  have  an  ideal 
standard  somewhat  above  the  average  of  contemporary  taste. 
This  standard  should  be  ever  in  advance,  so  that  as  the  taste 
and  education  of  the  public  progress  the  means  for  their  further 
advancement  should  be  ready.  To  effect  this  some  security  is 
necessary.  In  an  age  of  competition  men  cannot  afford  to  be 
idle.  ^^  Whilst  the  grass  grows  the  steed  starves,"  and  to  wait 
in  patient  inaction  for  the  coming  of  better  days  is  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  artistic  effort.  In  order  that  those  who  are 
capable  of  improving  others,  and  who  are  willing  for  the  pnr- 
]K>se  to  sacrifice  in  a  measure  their  personal  wishes  and  desires, 
should  not  lose  their  power,  some  protection  should  be  extended 
at  such  times  as  might  he  necessary.  Of  course,  each  indi- 
vidual may  in  his  own  time  do  much  ;  but  life  is  short,  and 
when  the  individual  withers,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  influence  ot 
a  life  of  labour,  which  might,  under  proper  system,  have  become 
tH)lidified  into  a  permanent  good,  passes  away.  If  then  the 
purifying  and  ennobling  influence  of  the  art  is  to  be  exercised 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  a  lasting  power,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  individual  be  replaced  by  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
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corporation,  or  by  the  working  of  some  scheme  by  its  nature 
fix^  and  permanent. 

*It  would,  I  think,  be  at  present  unadvisable  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  State  subsidy  with  reference  to  the  British  stage. 
The  institutions  of  this  country  are  so  absolutely  free  that  it 
would  be  dangerous, — if  not  destructive, — to  a  certain  form  of 
liberty  to  meddle  with  them.  Quid  pro  quo  is  a  maxim  which 
holds  good  of  State  aids,  and  a  time  might  come  when  an  un-' 
scupulous  use  might  be  made  of  the  power  of  subsidy.  Besides, 
in  this  country,  the  State  would  never  grant  monetary  aid  to 
individual  enterprise  under  any  guarantees  whatsoever.  As 
the  State  could  not  possibly  of  itself  undertake  establishment 
and  management,  the  adoption  of  some  corporate  form  would 
be  necessary  with  reference  to  the  stage  before  the  question  of 
subsidy  could  be  raised  with  any  possibility  of  success. 

*  A  National  Theatre  implies  an  institution  which,  in  its 
nature,  is  not  either  limited  or  fleeting  Such  a  scheme  must 
be  thorough,  must  rest  upon  a  very  secure  basis,  and  must 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  art,  polity,  and  commerce.  It 
must  be  something  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  will, 
without  losing  any  of  its  purpose  or  any  of  its  individuality, 
follow  with  equal  footsteps  the  changes  of  the  age.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  must  be  large,  elastic,  and  independent. 

*  Let  us  consider  these  conditions. 

*  Firstly,  as  to  magnitude.  As  the  National  Theatre  must 
compete  with  private  enterprise,  and  be,  with  regard  to  its 
means  of  achieving  prosperity,  weighted  with  a  scrupulosity 
which  might  not  belong  to  its  rivals,  it  should  be  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  merge  in  its  steady  average  gain  temporary  losses, 
either  the  actual  loss  of  outlay  upon  unproductive  pieces,  or 
the  negative  loss  consequent  upon  political  or  commercial 
depression.  Also  its  body  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
attempt  and  achieve  success  in  every  worthy  branch  of  his- 
trionic art.  For  this  a  great  number  of  individuals  would 
be  necessary,  so  that  a  suitable  selection  might  in  every  case 
be  made. 

*  Secondly,  the  corporate  body  should  be  to  a  certain  extent 
elastic.  The  production  of  talent  in  a  country  or  an  age  is  not 
always  a  fixed  quantity ;  and  whilst  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  no  one  manifestly  under  the  mark 
of  his  fellows  should  be  admitted,  all  those  worthy  of  entrance 
should  be  absorbed.  The  evil  consequent  upon  the  accident  of 
personal  friendship,  which  so  often  works  unfavourably  amongst 
self-electing  bodies,  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

*  Thirdly,  the  National  Theatre  should  be   independent. 
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Once  established  under  proper  guarantees,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  work  put  its  own  ideas  in  its  own  way.  Art  can  never  suffer 
by  the  untrammeled  and  unshackled  freedom  of  artists, — more 
especially  wheu  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals,  with  the  con- 
sequent possible  extravagance,  are  controlled  by  the  wisdom 
and  calmness  of  confluent  opinion.  Such  a  body  aa  the  corpo- 
rate members  of  a  National  Theatre  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
.be  a  legislative  assembly,  dealing  only  with  questions  affecting 
the  drama. 

*  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  in  this  we  a 
National  Theatre  is  to  be  established,  it  must  partake  oi  the 
nature  of  a  corporation,  large,  elastic,  and  independent.  It 
must  spring  originally  from  personal  enterprise,  and  must 
depend  for  existence  upon  the  exertions  of  itself  as  a  body,  and 
of  its  component  members  as  individuals,  till  such  time  at  least 
when  good  work  done  in  the  past,  and  a  uniformly  wholesome 
influence  upon  the  education  and  morals  of  the  public,  have 
given  it  a  claim  to  recognition  as  an  institution  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  machinery  of  the  Stat^ 

^  Such  a  scheme  once  conceived,  the  next  question  is  as  to 
the  posi^ibility  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  In  this  country 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  talent  scattered  widely.  It  embraces 
every  phase  of  thought  and  manner,  and  is  composed  of  ele- 
ments incongruous,  and  differing  in  value,  in  so  far  as  the 
different  individualities  and  their  surroundings  are  concerned. 
To  systematise  and  reduce  to  a  harmonious  whole  this  ma^  of 
•heterogeneity  would  be  a  work  of  extraordinary  difliculty.  At 
the  start  the  labour  of  organisation  would  be  Herculean  ;  and 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  dangers  or  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort. 

'  But  if  the  difficulties  of  systematisation  would  be  vast,  the 
advantages  would  be  vast  also.  The  merits  of  the  concen- 
tration of  purpose  of  men  following  kindred  pursuits  have  been 
tested  already,  and  the  beneflts  both  to  individuals  and  the 
bodies  are  known.  Our  art  alone  has  as  yet  no  local  habita- 
tion, no  official  recognition,  no  political  significance.  Should 
the  scheme  of  a  National  Theatre  be  carried  out,  great  results 
might  follow, — much  good  to  the  great  body  of  aspirants  to 
histrionic  fame.  Provision  might,  at  a  small  expense  to  each 
individual,  be  made  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Old  age 
would  be  divested  of  the  terrors  of  want.  A  restraining 
influence  would  be  exercised  on  unscrupulousness.  A  system- 
atic school  of  teaching  would  arise;  and  the  stage  would 
acquire  that  influence  and  position  which,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  the  present,  are  to  be  in  the  future  great. 

<Henbt  Irving.' 
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I  must  now  come  to  an  end ;  add  *  a  tag/  and  ring  down 
the  curtain,  entreating,  not  your  applause,  but  your  aid  in  a 
good  and  important  cause.  W  hat  is  asked  for  is  the  provision 
of  one  theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  the  predominant  taste 
of  the  public,  — the  assured  establishment  of  one  house  in  which 
the  best  works  of  our  dramatic  writers,  living  and  dead,  should 
be  constantly  and  worthily  presented. 


The  Mission  of  the   Undraped  Figure  in  Art. 
By  P.  H.  Rathbone. 

WHEN  coward  Europe  suffered  the  unclean  Turk  to  soil 
the  sacred  shores  of  Greece  by  his  polluting  presence, 
civilisation  and  morality  received  a  blow  from  which  they  have 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  the  trail  of  the  serpent  has  been 
over  European  Art,  and  European  society,  ever  since.  The 
Turk  regarded,  and  regards,  women  as  animals,  without  soul, 
toys  to  be  played  with  or  broken  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  hidden 
away,  partly  from  shame,  chiefly  in  order  to  stimulate  exhausted 
passion.  Such  is  the  unholy  origin  of  the  objections  to  the 
nude  as  a  fit  subject  for  art  It  is  purely  Asiatic,  and  though 
not  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  yet 
to  be  traced  to  the  source  of  all  impurity — the  East.  Un- 
happily there  is  no  country  in  which  Asiatic  ideas  have  taken 
deeper  root  than  in  certain  classes  of  the  less  educated  portions 
of  the  English  nation.  They  consider  women  as  chattels,  and 
treat  them  with  more  brutality  than  they  do  their  dogs  and 
horses.  In  many  cases  only  Mr.  Whistler  could  do  full  justice 
to  the  charms  of  English  wives,  by  painting  them  as  arrange- 
ments in  black  and  blue.  So  completely  is  it  recognised  as  a 
man's  right  to  beat  a  woman,  so  long  as  she  belongs  to  him, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  policeman  to  interfere  to 
prevent  her  being  almost  beaten  to  death.  Nor  would  it  be 
possible  to  find  in  any  European  capital  so  revolting  and  dis- 
graceful a  scene  as  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  every  night. 
These  facts  explain  why,  in  England,  and  I  hope  in  England 
alone,  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  the  thoroughly  humiliating 
task  of  defending  the  nude  human  figure,  male  or  female,  as 
not  only  a  fit  subject  for  art,  but  as  the  noblest  and  most 
elevating  of  all  subjects  that  art  can  treat.  The  author  of 
Genesis  tells  us  that  ^  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he 
them,'  and  that  has  been  the  feeling  of  all  ages,  and  of  almost, 
if  not  all,  widely  spread  European  religions,  as  evidenced  by 
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their  art.  In  Greek  art  only  the  Asiatic  Diana  was  repre- 
sented otherwise  than  as  a  simple  human  form,  thoagh  Venus 
was  the  only  absolutely  undraped  goddess.  Now,  to  say  that 
the  crown  and  glory  of  creation  is  an  improper  subject  for  art 
\&  to  accuse  the  Creator  of  obscenity,  which  is  going  a  little  far, 
even  in  these  days  of  free  thought  and  expression.  In  the  earliest 
specimen  of  Christian  art  known,  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs, 
Jonah  is  represented,  under  his  gourd,  perfectly  nude.  In 
Kavenna  there  are  several  representations  of  the  Saviour  nude ; 
and  Kiigler,  speaking  of  one  of  these,  says,  *  In  the  centre 
picture,  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ,**  the  character  of  the  nude  is 
still  easy  and  unconstrained,  the  lower  part  of  the  Saviour's 
figure  being  seen  through  the  water — a  mode  of  treating  this 
subject  which  continued  late  into  the  middle  ages  (i.^.  till  the 
advent  of  the  Turks),  probably  on  account  of  the  artist's 
objection  to  give  any  incomplete  representation  of  the  Saviour's 
form.' 

In  those  days  true  reverence  was  shown  by  the  complete 
representation,  not  by  the  concealment,  of  the  human  form. 
As  art  declined,  the  power  of  representing  the  nude  declined 
also,  until  it  was  revived  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine,  at 
Florence.  This  was  followed  up  by  Signorelli,  whose  noble 
studies  of  the  nude,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  are  amongst 
the  highest  glories  of  Italian  art.  Although  Michael  Angelo, 
so  far  as  we  know,  never  ?aw  Signorelli,  yet,  doubtless,  had 
the  latter  not  lived,  we  should  not  have  had  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  and  its  glorious  nude  studies  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  Nearly  fifty  years  later  he  completed  the  *  Last  Judg- 
ment,' but,  though  the  hand  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  cunning, 
the  high-souled  and  true-hearted  old  artist  was  faithful  to  his 
mission — as  an  artist,  and  as  a  man.  The  Asiatic  Sirocco  had 
reached  Rome.  The  Pope's  Major-Domo  complained  that 
Michael  Angelo  had  represented  men  and  women  before  the 
judgment-seat  in  the  nakedness  in  which  they  were  born  into 
the  world,  and  in  which,  as  Job  pathetically  said,  *  they  went 
to  their  tombs.'  The  answer  of  Michael  Angelo  may  be  seen 
in  the  right-hand  lowest  corner  of  the  picture,  where  is  the  por- 
trait of  the  objector,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  hell,  with  asses' 
ears  and  the  serpent,  type  and  symbol  of  sensual  corruption, 
coiled  around  his  unseemly  carcase.  Certainly,  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  he  may  have  objected  to  this  study  of  the  nude. 

Spain  was  brought  into  more  direct  connection  with  Eastern 
influence  through  the  Moors,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  it 
was  considered  indecent  to  allow  the  foot  of  the  Virgin  to 
appear  in  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child     Murillo,  how- 
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ever,  did  not  always  observe  this  rule.  Now,  although  the 
source  of  the  prejudice  against  the  nude  is  aihoroughly  unhealthy 
and  impure  one,  yet  it  is  still  shared  by  many  pure-minded  and 
honest,  if  somewhat  uneducated,  people.  Is  it  worth  winle  to 
shock  their  prejudices,  or  oujiht  we  to  respect  them  ?  There 
should  be  some  distinct  gain  before  we  resolve  to  give  pain  to 
even  the  most  unreasoning  classes.  In  short,  is  the  game  worth 
the  candle?  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  is,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  future  of  English  art,  and  of  English 
morality,  that  the  right  of  the  nude  to  a  place  in  our  galleries 
should  be  boldly  asserted*  But  it  must  be  the  nude  as  repre- 
sented by  thoroughly  trained  artists,  and  by  thoroughly  trained 
artists  only.  No  crude  or  incapable  representation,  in  fact 
none  but  the  highest  the  age  can  produQe,  ought  to  be  allowed 
in  any  public  gallery  or  exhibition.  The  very  reasons  which 
require  that  the  public  eye  should  become  accustomed  to  fine 
representations  of  the  nude,  are  tlio&e  which  are  the  strongest 
against  allowing  that  it  should  be  demoralised  by  inferior  or 
unwholesome  work.  The  human  form,  male  and  female,  is  the 
ty[)e  and  standard  of  all  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  in  order  safely  to 
judge  of  all  beauty  which  consists  of  form  or  proportion.  To 
women  it  is  most  necessary  that  they  should  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  ideal  female  form,  in  order 
that  they  should  recognise  at  once,  and  without  eflfort,  the  per- 
fection of  it,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  avoid  deviations  from  that 
ideal.  Had  this  been  the  case  in  times  past,  we  should  not, 
probably,  have  had  to  deplore  the  distortions  eftected  by  tight- 
lacing,  which  have  destroyed  the  figure  and  ruined  the  health 
of  so  many  ofOie  last  generation;  nor  should  we  have  had  the 
scandalous  dresses  alike  of  society  and  of  the  stage. 

The  extreme  development  of  the  low  dresses,  which  ob- 
tained some  years  ago,  when  the  stays  crushed  up  the  lower 
portions  of  the  bust  into  suggestive  and  unseemly  prominence, 
as  was  too  frequently  the  case,  would  surely  have  been  checked 
had  the  eye  of  the  public  been  properly  educated  by  familiarity 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  line  of  a  well-shaped  bust,  I 
might  show  how  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ideal  nude 
foot  would  probably  have  niudi  modified  the  foot- torturing 
its,  and  high  heels,  which  wring  the  foot  out  of  all  beauty  of 

,  and  throw  the  body  forward  into  an  awkward  and  ungainly 
attitude.  I  know  many  ladies  will  maintain  that  the  rest  given 
to  the  heel  is  necessary  to  graceful  walking,  as  enabling  the 
wearer  to  walk  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  but  the  difficulty  of  doing 
that  is  caused  by  the  whole  of  the  toes  being  rendered  ueai'ly 
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useless  by  compression.  But  again^  it  is  arnjued  that  the  effect 
of  nude  representations  of  women  upon  young  men  i&  un- 
wholesome. It  would  not  be  so  if  such  works  were  admitted, 
without  question,  into  our  galleries,  and  became  thoroughly 
familiar  to  them*  On  the  contrary,  it  would  do  much  to  clear 
away  from  healthy-hearted  lads  one  of  their  sorest  trials — that 
prurient  curiosity  which  is  bred  of  prudish  concealment. 
Where  there  is  mystery  there  is  the  suggestion  of  evil ;  and  ta 
go  to  a  theatre  when  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  stalls  to  see 
one  half  of  the  female  form,  and  to  tlie  stage  to  see  the  other 
half,  undraped,  is  far  more  pregnant  with  evil  imaginings  than 
the  least  unobjectionable  of  totally  und raped  figures.  All  ex* 
periencc  is  practically  unanimous  in  proving  that  a  partially 
draped  figure  may  be  far  more  indelicate  than  a  totally  un- 
draped  one  can  possibly  be,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
models  for  the  nude  are,  in  general,  most  particular  in  not 
allowing  the  artist  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  except  com- 
pletely dressed  or  completely  nude.  IMuch  more  might  be  said 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  much  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  here,  so  much  has  it  been  surrounded  by  unhealthy 
Eastern  ideas  of  concealment  and  suggestion,  to  the  prejudice 
of  til  at  healthy  Western  instinct  of  openness  that  would  hide 
away  nothing  but  sin  and  the  suggestions  of  sin.  But,  I 
think,  enough  haa  been  said  to  show  that,  apart  from  the  cause 
of  art  altogether,  health  and  morality  would  both  gain  from  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  beautiful  nude  than  that  to  which  the 
nation  is  at  present  accustomed.  The  unfortunate  example  of  the 
French  Salon,  however^  is  constantly  urged  as  a  warning,  and, 
from  what  I  have  heard  (though  I  did  not  see  it  m^^self ),  there 
were  in  it  a  great  number  of  very  questionable  nude  fignres, 
and  also  a  great  number  of  very  questionable  pictures  of  women 
in  modem  dress.  I  can  quite  believe  it;  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, the  French  Fine  Art  department  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  revolting  blood-thirsty  Bubjects  chosen  by  the 
painters^  and  a  morbid  taste  for  blcjod  and  suffering  is  the  last 
resource  of  exhausted  sensuality,  so  that,  when  in  a  nation  or 
an  art  you  find  one,  you  are  almost  certain  to  find  the  other. 
But  the  fault  of  the  jitctures  was  not  that  they  were  nude,  but 
that  they  were  portraits  of  ugly  immodest  women,  and  to  make 
a  nude  study  of  ugliness  is  immoral,  and  naturally  raises  the 
question,  for  what  purpose  could  this  have  been  designed,  §ince 
it  could  not  have  been  designed  for  the  only  good  purpose 
possible,  namely,  the  representation  of  beauty  ? 

And  this  brings  out  the  close  connection  there  is  between 
beauty  and  morality*     It  is  at  first  sight  a  remarkable  fact 
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that  very  few  of  the  women  who  have  exercised  a  widely  spread 
evil  fascination  upon  the  world,  have  been  beautiful.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  carried  further,  and  observed  that  very  few  women 
have  exercised  any  special  fascination  by  means  of  their 
beauty.  Any  feeling  warmer  than  that  of  simple  admiration 
involves  the  element  of  exclusive  possession,  or  an  appeal  to 
the  egotism  of  human  nature,  and  the  narrower  the  nature 
the  greater  the  passion  for  exclusive  possession.  Hence  the 
fondness  of  school  girls  for  secrets,  and  the  delight  in  mysteries 
which  characterises  the  less  educated  and  weaker  natures. 

Now,  true  beauty  is  universal,  and  cannot  he  the  exclusive 
possession  of  any,  and,  therefore,  does  not  touch  individual 
natures  so  closely  as  certain  deviations  from  strict  beauty,  which 
have  a  special  fascination  for  peculiar  individualities.  In  large 
families  of  girls  it  is  noticeable  that  frequently  the  most 
regularly  beautiful  daughter  is  not  the  first  married,  or  even 
the  most  popular.  The  cultivation  of  a  true  sense  of  beauty 
is,  therefore,  a  great  means  of  broadening  a  man's  nature,  and 
raising  it  into  a  purer  and  freer  atmosphere.  The  only  fixed 
standard  of  beauty  is  the  human  form,  and  this  can  only  be 
thoroughly  studied  from  the  nude.  Winckelman  doubts  whether 
Vitruvius  is  correct  in  arguing  that  the  proportions  of  Greek 
architecture  are  based  upon  those  of  the  human  form ;  but  I 
think  that,  whether  this  be  absolutely  the  fact  or  no,  one  thing 
may  be  fairly  argued,  viz.,  that  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been 
the  consummate  architects  they  were,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exquisite  appreciation  of  line  which  can  alone  be  cultivated  to 
the  perfection  to  which  they  carried  it  by  a  close  study  of 
the  subtle  curves  of  the  human  form. 

Hogarth's  line  of  beauty  is  repeated  innumerable  times  in 
the  human  body.  If  I  recollect  right,  the  discovery  is  quite 
recent  that  scarcely  any  lines  of  the  Parthenon  are  abso- 
lutely straight,  but  that  most  of  them  are  slightly  curved,  so 
slightly  as  to  have  eluded,  for  ages,  the  observation  of  architects 
who  had  not  had  their  eyes  trained  by  constant  familiarity 
with  the  human  form.  Yet  so  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
the  building  were  these  scarcely  perceptible  curves,  that  all 
modem  reproductions  of  Greek  architecture  were  felt  to  be 
wanting  in  something.  Is  it  not  remarkable  the  number  of 
figure-painters  who  were  also  architects — Giotto,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Lionardo ; — while  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
landscape-painter  who  was  so.  Again,  the  noblest  landscape- 
painting  of  the  great  periods  of  art  have  been  by  figure- 
!)ainter8,  e.g.  Titian,  Tintoretto,  &c.,  not  to  weary  you  by  a 
ong  list.     If,  however,  we  are  to  have  great  painters  and 
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'sculptors,  we  must  have  a  public  whicli  can  appreciate  their 
work,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  those  familiar  with  the 
human  form.  So  goon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  idea  of 
anything  objectionable  will  entirely  vanish.  It  is  a  very 
im]M^itant  consideration  for  us  how  we  are  to  supp<>rt  our 
population  when  other  natioDs  cease  to  want  our  coal  and  iron, 
and  can  compete  with  us  in  cheapness  of  manufacture.  We 
shall  then  have  to  depend  upon  the  suijcrior  skill  of  our 
artij^ans,  or  sink  into  a  third-rate  nation.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  educating  their  perceptive  faculties  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  enabling  them  to  become  hifihly-skilled  artisans. 
What  means  of  exercising  their  accuracy  of  perception  and  sense 
of  pure  beauty  can  equal  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  of  the 
human  form  ?  Nor  would  it  be  wanting  in  humanising  influences. 
Men  conid  not  behave  with  the  brutality  of  too  many  Briti&h 
workmen  to  their  wives  if  a  due  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
female  form  had  been  eaHy  inculcated  into  them. 

This  Paper  has  been  suggested  by  an  occurence  at  Liver- 
pool, which  shows  Iiow  thin  is  still  the  varnish  of  our  boasted 
civilisation,     Mn  Tadema  s  beautiful  jiiclure  of  the  '  Sculptor's 
Modclj'  which  most  of  you  will  remember  as  having  hung  in  the 
Academy  for  three  months  without  adverse  obe;ervation,  is  hung 
in  the  Autumn  Exhibition  of  that  town.  The  papers  were  flooded 
with  letters  by  offended  fathers,  offended  sisters,  and  oB*ended 
grandmothers,  though  the  latter  did  not  sign   themselves  so. 
Some  of  these,  not  published,  were  couched  in  language  which 
betrayed  a  foul-mi ndedness  peri'ectly  horrible,  but  which  I  will 
not   further  allude  to,  as  I  prefer  to  leave  to  the  professed 
student  of  natural  history  the  disagreeable  ta^k  of  classifying 
and  describing  this  unpleasant  species  of  the  lower  animals. 
But  one,  an  offended  father,  appealed  hb    to  the  njbcliief  it 
was  likely  to  do  young  men.     Now,  1  am  a  father,  and  have 
sons  growing  up,  high- spirited,  healthy  lads,  with  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  healthy  high-spirited  lads  are  liable,  who  are 
going  forth  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  world  not  unwarned, 
and  determined,  as  I  know,  to  manfully,  and  I  hope  Buccess- 
fully^  resist   those   teniptatioiis,   and    carry  through   life  that 
reverent  love  of  womanhood  and  untainted  delight  in  womanly 
beauty,  which  is  the  bhwra   and  flower    of  manhood,  and  the 
crowning  reward   of  a  pure   and  innocent   life,     I  fearle.H*ly 
assert  that  that  picture  is  not  one  of  those  temptations,  or  the 
suggestion  o{  one,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  if  it  were  so.     It 
is  lamentable  that  it  should  ever  be  so,  as  I  fear  it  may  be  to 
some  men  t^f  perverted  instincts,  but,  if  so»  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  we  cannot  tor  their  sakes  arrest  the  course  of  human  pro- 
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^ess  and  that  of  the  nation.  Rather  let  tlie  culture  and 
chivalry  of  the  land  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  raising 
once  more  the  old  cry  of  *  St.  George  for  Merrie  England,'  go 
forth  to  do  fierce  battle  in  defence  of  womanly  beauty  and 
womanly  purity,  against  the  fell  Eastern  dragon  of  prudish 
prurieocy. 

On  the  Desirableness  and  Possibility  of  Attaching  a  Rural 
Scholastic  Museum  to  every  Village  Board  SchooL  By 
Tito  Pagliakdini. 

NOW  that  Great  Britain  has  happily  decreed  that  every 
child,  boy  or  girl,  shall  be  educated,  we  must  not  reat 
satifified  with  the  quantitg  of  the  education  given,  but  must 
look  to  the  qufilitg.  It  is  ineumbent  on  society  to  see  that 
the  sacrifices  required  of  ratepayers  in  money,  and  of  poor 

(parents  in  the  services  of  their  children,  should  receive  their 
equivalent  in  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  rising  generation. 
Whether,  by  the  introduction  of  phonetic  apeJling  and  the 
metric  system,  we  might  not  considerably  diminish  tlie  amount 
of  time,  brain-power,  and  temper,  now  expended  in  acquiring 
more  or  less  imperfectly  the  three  keys  to  knowledge,  reading, 

I  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  not  here  the  question.  But  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  three  essentials 
are  themselves  only  the  keys  to  knowledge,  not  the  treasure 
itself.  They  are  the  means  to  an  end ;  but  unless  that  end 
be  pursued  and  attained,  they  are  all  but  worthless, 

JWhat  is  needed  for  children  even  of  tlie  tenderest  age  and 
lowliest  condition  is  a  knowledge  of  die  world  they  live  in, 
and  in  which  they  will  have  various  duties  to  perform  to  them- 
selves,  to  their  families,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  therel'ore 
to  their  God.  Books,  if  carefully  illustruied— no  difficult 
matter  in  these  days,  when  mechanical  contrivances  come  to 
the  help  of  imitative  art^ — are  no  doubt  most  valuable  in 
I  imparting  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  awakening  a 
'  desire  to  know  more.  But  the  minds  of  children  ai*e  far  more 
easily  and  deeply  impressed  by  concrete  forms  than  by  abstract 
ideas,  and  in  education,  following  this  bend  of  nature,  the  con- 
crete should  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  abstract, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  schools.  The  thing  itself,  or 
it«  exact  i*epresentation,  should  accompany  its  oral  or  written 
description  and  explanation.  The  book  would  then  be  far 
more  eagerly  sought,  better  understood,  and  more  thoroughly 
enjoyed  than  at  present. 
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Bat  if  this  desirable  object  might  possiblj  be  attained  in 
the  schools  of  large  cities,  such  as  London,  Birminghara,  Man* 
Chester,  where  the  pypils  might  be  taken  to  the  museums  and 
galleries  which  abound  in  them,  how  is  it  to  be  attained  in  the 
Board  schools  of  small  provincial  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  ? 

Simply  by  establishing  in  every  Board  school  a  miniature 
museum  containing  classified  specimens  of  all  the  local  pro- 
ducts, whether  mineral,  vegetable,  animal  or  industrial. 

Nor  need  this  entail  any  expense  on  the  ratepayers  beyond 
the  addition  of  a  wing  to  the  school  buildings,  to  contain  a  smaU 
library  and  to  receive  the  various  geological,  botanical,  ornitho- 
logical, entomological  and  other  collections  illustrative  of  the 
locality. 

We  must  now  see  by  what  means  these  various  collections 
are  to  be  fonned  and  brought  together  by  voluntary  and  inex- 
pensive labour. 

In  every  locality  are  to  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  geology  or  some  branch  of  natural 
history,  such  as  entomology,  and  of  ladies  who  delight  in 
botany  in  general,  or  in  some  special  branch  of  it,  such  as 
ferns,  ornamental  shrubs,  flowers,  and  who  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  find  some  congenial  occupation  to  wile  away  agreeably 
and  usefully  some  of  the  spare  hours  of  their  country  life. 

Let  these  form  a  general  committee  of  management,  and» 
each  working  in  the  special  branch  suited  to  his  or  her  taste^ 
bring  at  stated  periods  some  contribution  to  this  epitome  of 
the  part  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  the  contributor's  name 
being  always  attached  to  each  contribution.  A  sort  of  national 
pride  in  the  museum  they  had  helped  to  create  would  awaken 
a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  no  doubt  gifts  of  the  best  works  on 
geology,  botany  and  natural  history,  and  the  historical  records 
of  the  locality  and  county,  would  soon  follow.  Much  assistance 
might  also  be  got  from  the  children  themselves,  if  asked  as  a 
favour  to  look  for  and  bring  whatever  specimens  of  the  stoneSy 
plants  and  insects  might  still  be  wanting, 

I  am  convinced  the  germs  of  such  a  local  museum  already  exist 
in  most  localities  \  for  almost  every  family  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  leisure  can  boast  of  one  or  two  cx>llectors.  Some  wander  about 
with  box  and  hammer  in  search  of  stones  and  minerals  ;  others 
form  collections  of  birds'  eggs,  or  butterflies,  or  other  insects* 
Many  young  ladies  delight  in  searching  for  every  variety  <rf 
ferns  or  other  plants,  and  spend  several  pleasant  hours  a  week 
in  classifying  and  naming  them  in  neat  herbariums  ;  and  some 
in  their  childhood  collect  views  and  other  prints,  which  later 
they  discard.     Were  there  a  central  deposit  in  the  neighbour- 
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ing  village  to  receive  and  classify  all  these  partial  coUectiona 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  boys  and  girls,  they  would  survive 
the  passing  fancy  that  presided  over  their  formation,  or  perhaps 
tliat  fancy  would  itself  be  kept  alive  by  this  iuducement  even 
amidst  the  more  stirring  avQcations  of  after-life. 

All  these  tiny  musenms  might  be  in  communication  with  the 
large  county  museum,  and  vnth  the  mother-institution  at  South 
Kensington,  and  become  each  in  its  turn  the  recipient  of  their 
duplicates  and  other  surplus  treasures,  and  consult  them  as  to 
the  last  best  classifications.  In  these  classifications  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  to  each  object  its  popular  or  local  name  in 
large  letters,  and  its  scientific  name  or  names  in  smaller  letters, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  wish  to  study  any  particular 
subject  scientifically, 

A  short  and  concise  account  should  also  be  attached  to 
each  object,  stating  its  nature  and  the  various  domestic,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  with  specimens 
of  tissues,  articles  of  household  furniture,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, &c. 

Indeed,  in  the  small  as  well  as  in  the  large  centres  of 
industry,  a  miniature  museum  of  the  local  industrial  arts 
should  be  attached  to  every  Board  school,  and  the  employera 
would  no  doubt  not  be  slow  in  furnishing  it  with  the  necessary 
specimens,  as  much  in  their  own  interest  as  from  humanitaiian 
principles. 

AVith  a  few  pages  from  every  part  of  the  grand  book  of 
Nature  thus  laid  open  to  their  eyes  and  observation,  and  a  few 
specimens  of  tlie  wonders  of  science,  the  delights  of  art,  and 
the  achievements  of  industry  thus  brought  before  their  plastic 
minds,  and  with  easy  explanations  from  their  teachers  in 
answer  to  their  inevitable  inquiries,  drawing  their  attention  to 
the  nature  and  uses  of  all  the  stones,  earths,  plants,  insecta, 
birds,  animals  which  surround  them,  a  foundation  of  practical 
knowledge  will  be  laid  that  will  make  the  use  of  books  both 
interesting  and  profitable. 

National  and  provincial  museums  and  galleries  are  moat 
valuable,  no  doubt ;  but  only  partially  so.  They  are  only 
available  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  for  those  whose  passion 
for  study  has  already  been  awakened ;  but  have  no  inSuence 
on  villagers,  peasants,  and  clodhoppers,  who,  as  producers, 
stand  most  in  need  of  knowledge,  and  among  whom  social 
indifierenee  and  neglect  have  left 

*  Many  a  flower  to  blnsh  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  tlie  desert  air/ 
3  A  2 
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WflttiMiy  Pfli'MftjVy  olciMMmoniy  Ghottos,  Snbmns  night 
bednenvered  in  thoie  rich  bmiuni  miiies  coiicemled  in  remote 
TCgiimn  I  To  dumee  done  it  now  left  the  cure  of  bringing  to 
Iwht  n  feir  nnggets;  bnt  an  enlightened  orgBmsation  w31 
^e  belotr  the  sorfSwe  mad  seek  for  the  rich  intellectaal  and 
nrtintic  treaearei,  and  pdirii  and  distribute  them  for  tlie  benefit 
Off  manknid* 

WiA  a  nan  acholaetic  nniaenm  and  library  attached  to 
every  Board  aebool,  the  niral  teaehera  themaelTea  would  riaein 
practical  knowledge  and  find  leaa  dmdgery  in  their  occopatiaB. 
Object  teaching  or  teaching  by  sioht  would  then  become  a 
livinir  fact  all  oyer  the  land,  especially  where  most  wanted: 
and  the  spirit  of  obeervationy  applied  to  whatever  meets  the  eye, 
would  give  clear  ideas  of  what  wfll  be  emmently  useful  in 
after  pnmiits.  Every  child  would  find  the  difiierence  between 
'  eyes  and  no  eyes '  as  tau^t  in  a  tale  in  '  Evenings  at  Home/ 
which  I  remember  made  a  deep  impressiim  on  me  as  a  little 
boy.  Lessons  of  tkings  forming  the  staple  of  elementary 
teaching,  words  and  ideas,  that  is,  the  abstract  teaching  of  tlie 
intermediate  and  upper  classes,  would  be  quickly  and  pleasantly 
acquired  from  books  illustrated  with  correct  representations  of 
Nature  and  Art. 

now  TO  ESTABLISH    RUKAL    SCHOLASTIC   MUSELmS. 

To  put  what  is  here  proposed  in  a  less  general  and  clearer 
point  of  view,  I  will  conclude  with  a  short  sketch  of  a  village 
school  museum  as  indicated  above. 

1.  It  shotdd  contain  either  stuffed  specimens,  or  skeletons, 
or  correct  representations  of  all  the  fauna  of  tbe  neighbour- 
hood, with  tneir  popular  and  scientific  names,  and  a  short 
account  of  their  nature  and  uses  appended.  These  must  come 
gradually  as  gifts. 

2.  Specimens  of  all  the  fishes,  birds,  and  insects  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  species.  Here  the  activity  of  children 
may  be  most  usefully  emploved.  Children  delight  in  seeking; 
who  has  not  heard  their  cheerful :  '  Here  is  one ! '  '  Here's 
another  I '  *  I  found  it  first '  ?  Under  the  guidance  of  their 
teachers  they  will  seek  and  find  the  specimens  still  wanting — 
the  teachers  and  managers  of  the  museum  having  only  to 
closBify  and  attend  to  the  nomenclature. 

This  game  of  hide-and-seek  between  nature  and  the  school 
children  at  play-time  will  afford  the  teachers  many  opportunities 
for  conveying  much  invaluable  practical  knowledge  of  things. 
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such  as  the  uses  to  which  certain  creatures  can  be  put,  the 
benefit  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  one  species  rather  than 
of  another^  and,  not  leasts  the  advantages  and  profit  of  kindness 
to  the  brute  creation,  even  though  the  necessities  of  existence 
compel  us  to  sacrifice  many. 

3.  A  collection  of  all  the  trees  and  plants  that  constitute 
the  flora  of  the  district 

Here  the  girls  will  vie  with  the  boys  in  searching  for  the 
required  specimens,  and  helping  to  complete  and  enrich  the 
classified  herbariums,  learning  at  the  same  time  practically 
the  names,  distinguishing  characteristics  and  uses  of  the  various 
plants  they  daily  meet  with. 

Ligneous  plants  would  of  course  only  be  represented  by 
specimen  branches  of  every  shrub  and  tree,  cut  across,  obliquely 
and  longitudinally,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  explain  veroally 
the  formation  of  the  woody  substance,  and  indicate  the  purposes 
to  which  each  sort  is  best  adapted. 

Most  valuable  and  interesting  hints  might  thus  be  given 
to  the  children  touching  the  culture  of  all  the  useful  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  trees,  their  uses  and  their  value  in  an  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  point  of  view ;  thus  preparing  them 
to  become  enlightened  and  even  scientific  farmers,  or  intelligent 
farm-labourers ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  with  the  instinctive 
tendency  of  children  to  talk  and  impart  to  others  any  new 
idea  they  have  acquired,  they  may  unconsciously  even  educate 
their  elders. 

4.  A  collection  of  all  the  rocks  and  earths  which  constitute 
the  geological  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  classi- 
fication and  analysis,  showing  their  bearing  on  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  floriculture. 

Amusing  practical  lessons  on  applied  chemistry,  such  as  are 
given  at  the  Polytechnic,  might  here  come  occasionally  to  vary 
and  enliven  the  ordinary  studies,  and  draw  the  children's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  certain  earths  are  better  suited  to  certain 
growths,  and  why ;  and  that  by  a  careful  choice  of  manures, 
whether  mineral,  vegetable,  animal  or  mixed,  and  by  proper 
drainage  or  irrigation,  they  may  so  modify  the  nature  of  the 
soil  as  to  suit  it  for  what  they  may  consider  a  more  profitable 
growth. 

Cottiers  and  possessors  of  small  plots  of  land,  now  scarcely 
of  much  use,  may  be  thus  taught  to  turn  their  small  holdings 
into  valuable  kitchen  and  flower-gardens — a  consummation 
much  to  be  desired  in  England,  where,  as  a  rule,  flowers,  vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  largely  imported  &om  abroad.  Indeed,  I 
should  wish  to  see  the  love  of  flowers  encouraged  and  carried 
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to  flucli  an  extent  that  every  wiodow-sill  in  towns  as  well  as  in 
villages  should  he  turned  into  a  flower- garden,  and  thousands  of 
flower-pots  become  the  receptacles  of  all  the  waste  tea-leaves. 
The  health  of  towns  would  greatly  improve  under  the  power 
flowers  have  of  purifying  the  air  of  gases  which  arc  injurious 
to  animal  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  scarcely 
known  even  to  the  educated  classes  of  large  towns  may  be 
incidentally  introduced  and  permenently  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  children ;  and  these  lessons  on  chemistry  should  be 
followed  by  a  few  hints  on  physiology,  pointing  out  the  evil 
effects  of  the  noxious  gases  emanating  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter,  confined  air  and  uncleanliness,  thus 
helping  to  save  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  pounds 
sterling  in  future  generations.  Let  sanitary  reformers  look 
to  this. 

5.  Pictures  and  specimens  of  animals  and  vegetables  foreign 
to  the  locality  would  of  course  find  their  place  gradually  in  the 
museum,  through  the  enlightened  local  patriotism  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  care  should  be  taken 
that  in  pictorial  representations  a  correct  notion  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  beasts,  birds,  insects,  plants  should  be  acquired 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  some  well-known  animal^  as  a  horse,  a 
dogt  a  cat  J  &c*,  in  the  same  proportions, 

G,  A  few  simple  machinea  with  explanations  should  also  be 
added — children  love  to  ask  questions  about  what  they  see,  and 
to  see  what  they  have  been  tokl  about.  These  two  powerfiil 
levers  in  education  have  been  but  too  much  neglected.  At  all 
the  Intel-national  Exhibitions  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe 
since  \S5l,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  crowds  of  women  of  all 
ranks,  and  of  children  who  flocked  to  the  machine  departments, 
and  with  the  interest  they  took  in  the  working  of  the  machines 
and  the  attention  they  paid  to  any  explanations  they  could 
obtain.  Surely  this  curiosity  and  this  interest  is  a  power  that 
might  easily  be  worked  for  the  furtherance  of  education. 

7.  The  walls  of  every  schoolroom  should  be  literally  papered 
with  maps,  and  the  beautiful  synoptic  diagrams  and  tables  of 
geology,  natural  history,  botany,  &c.,  and  on  a  few^  shelves  or 
in  glass  cases  should  be  disj>layed  the  geometrical  figures  and 
copies  of  choice  works  of  art  to  be  found  in  that  Educational 
Paradise,  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  place  which  the  various  specimens  contained  in  the 
loeal  museums  hold  in  the  general  scheme  of  nature  could 
thus  be  clearly  indicated,  and  the  young  mind  led  step  by  step 
from  the  well-known  to  the  unknown,  and  the  most  highly- 
gifted  minds  led  on  to  farther  investigations  which  may  be- 
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come  a  lasting  benefit  to  man,  as  are  steam-power,  gas, 
electricity ;  while  the  ordinary  minds  will  at  least  have  learned 
to  use  what  facilities  they  have  to  the  best  advantage. 

8.  Art, — As  all  our  furniture,  glass,  china,  decorations, 
jewellery,  embroidered  tissues,  laces,  and  other  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  life  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  working  or  so- 
called  lower  classes,  so  many  of  whom  are  recruited  from  the 
village  or  the  hamlet,  our  best  endeavours  should  be  used  to 
awaken  in  them  as  children  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  form, 
colour,  and  distribution.  They  should  be  brought  uncon- 
sciously to  combine  in  their  minds  the  beautiful  and  the  grace- 
ful with  the  good  and  the  useful.  If  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  any  article,  however  simple,  they  should  be  led  instinc- 
tively to  make  it  sightly.  The  senses  of  the  most  intelligent 
should  revolt  at  the  sight  of  avoidable  ugliness ;  and  by  ugliness 
I  do  not  mean  the  aBsthetically  grotesque,  which  finds  its  place 
in  art. 

But  how  can  we  call  forth  this  love  of  the  beautiful  in  poor 
cottage-born  children  ?  Merely  by  bringing  good  examples  of 
art  within  their  reach  from  the  moment  they  enter  school.  I 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  would  be  good  social  economy 
to  furnish  them  from  their  cradle  with  those  well-proportioned, 
almost  artistic,  toys  for  which  Numberg  has  made  itself 
remarkable.  But  anyhow,  small  models  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  sculpture,  architectural  ornamentation,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  paintings,  a  few  well-chosen  engravings  and  lithocromes 
might  decorate  the  walls,  the  entrance  hall,  the  staircases,  in 
short  wherever  there  is  a  blank  space.  With  the  addition  of  a 
large  volume  or  two  filled  with  pictures  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  in  the  world  in  all  styles  of  architecture,  a  small  gallery 
of  art  might  be  established  quite  sufficient  to  awaken  any 
dormant  artistic  powers,  or  at  least  to  cultivate  without  trouble 
the  taste  even  of  boors,  already  accustomed  to  observe  the 
natural  objects  that  surround  them. 

No  doubt,  if  requested  to  do  so,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  would  with  their  usual  liberality  lend  some 
of  their  works  of  art  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  or  for  a  certain  period,  so  that  a  small  permanent 
gallery  with  frequently  changing  contents  might  bestow  on 
simple  villagers  some  of  the  refining  advantages  now  only  to  be 
,  obtained  in  towns. 

Here  any  of  the  children  who  might  show  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing, painting,  carving  or  modelling  might  be  encouraged  to 
cmtivate  it  as  a  rews^  for  industry  and  good  conduct  in  their 
other  studies. 
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And,  finally,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  intdlS^mt  moDi^fn 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  might  ^M^^mJoBt  a  iem 
ambulating  museums,  if  only  a  huge  railway  tasinm^  wai 
send  them  the  round  of  the  rural  Board  schook.  ^rafti  -u  iaefm 
competent  to  explain  whi/  from  an  aesthetic  point  cf  view  "fliBH 
examples  of  art.  excel.  By  degrees  the  temchen  l&iemdvs 
would  be  able  to  undertake  these  pleasant  dolifsi  nd  ^flxj 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  raiong  tfaeor  matof  m 
society,  for  which  they  would  thus  become  nftare  snfl  aoc 
raited. 

9.  Music. — As  the  question  of  music,  that  iscisr  ^maatSof 
of  all  arte,  is  to  form  the  subject  of  special  Papers^  I  wiD  sot 
here  dwell  upon  it.  But  if  the  children  are  to  be  tangbt  m^ 
ing,  by  all  means  let  it  be  of  as  artistic  a  sort  as  posable.  If  ifarr 
are  to  sing  choruses,  glees,  or  solos  at  their  occaskvisl  uiteJ- 
tainments,  and  psalms  and  hymns  at  their  churches  or  cbaftdk^let 
those  guttural  and  nasal  sounds  which  grate  so  paunfalH-  on  a 
cultivated  ear  be  carefully  avoided.  But  as  all  teacher  cmaot 
be  expected  to  be  gifted  with  good  voices  and  musical  afaifities, 
we  might  perhaps  take  a  hint  from  Sweden.  In  the  Suniiiia- 
Tian  Kii^dom,  when  the  villages  are  too  small  or  too  poor  to 
engage  die  full  services  of  a  master,  the  same  master  wB 
undertake  two  or  more  villages,  passing  alternately  from  one 
to  another.  With  the  wonderful  and  ever-increasing  facifities 
of  commnnication  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain,  an  ambulating 
mu«ic  maiter,  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  the  MetropoBs, 
might  be  engaged  by  several  neighbouring  villages,  and  a  certain 
proficiency  tbu*  insured. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  I  wish  by 
a  little  more  practical  teaching  to  diminish  by  a  few  hours  a 
week  the  confinement  of  mere  book  and  desk  work,  to  the  great 
relief  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  to  the  improvement  erf 
their  bo<lily  health  :  and  likewise  to  facilitate  their  intellectual 
and  moral  education  by  instilling  into  them  mechanicafly 
corrtjct  and  pure  notions  through  the  medium  of  the  senses  rf 
sight  and  hearing,  and  through  these  two  exquisite  but  often 
distorted  senses,  lay  the  foundations  of  true  artistic  taste. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  Paper  by  stating  that  MM.  Groult 

•^'^  Ca.zals  are  already  devising  something  of  the  sort  in  France, 

t  M.   Vandamme,  governor  of  Belgian  Luxemburg, 

1  an  admirable  address  last  July  tending  to  the  same 

( Sec  *  Lc  Devoir,'  an  excellent  weekly  periodical  pub- 

M.  Grxlin,  of  Guise.)     That  Great  Britain  may  enter 

rivalry  with  France  and   Belgium  on  this  grand 

wial  Education  is  my  earnest  prayer. 
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Dr.  X  S,  Phene,  F.S.A.,read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Humaniz- 
ing and  Refining  Influences  of  Art'  *  The  author  of  tlie  Paper 
first  treated  of  the  two  mos't  promuient  materials  used  in  art 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  whom  he  described  a^s  the  two 
earliest  art  nations.  Granite  was  identified  with  the  Art  of 
Egypt ;  the  wliite  stone  of  Paros  ( marble)  with  that  of  Greece- 
The  first  he  described  as  *  unlovable*'  even  when  highly 
polished,  and  the  human  form  more  defined,  as  under  artistic 
Greek  influence  it  sometimes  was,  even  in  Eg)^)t ;  the  second, 
as  a  vehicle  for  glory,  fit  only  for  Grecian  art.  The  former 
was  exactly  suitable  for  the  sombre  theology  of  Eg}^pt,  Avhich 
dealt  only  with  the  tomb  and  Hades ;  the  latter,  for  the 
blighter  theism,  which  treated  of  Zens  and  the  heavenly  deities 
of  Greece,  bathed  in  light  and  quaffing  ambrosia*  The  arts  of 
both  nations  begat  refinement,  but  the  refinement  of  the  one 
was  antithctiral  to  that  of  the  other.  That  of  Egypt,  placid 
and  stolid,  whose  bourne  was  deatlr,  relieved  by  a  far-distant 
hope  of  a  new  life ;  that  of  Greece,  impatient  of  death  itself, 
spoke  of  the  possible  and  immediate  translation  to  the  heavenly 
abodes.  The  influence  of  such  art  on  the  people,  and  the  re- 
influence  of  tastes  so  engendered  on  art,  through  its  operators, 
were  then  described  \  and  the  creation  of  special  j>residential 
functions  and  their  appropriation  to  imaginary  semt-deitieB 
w*ere  illustrated.  Art,  in  tliese  nations,  was  the  illustrator  of 
their  religion^  everything  was  subservient  to  the  personification 
of  their  gods.  The  Greek  sculjytors,  inspired  with  their  zeal 
for  the  deities  of  life  over  the  Egyptian  deities  of  death, 
breathed  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  their  gods,  and  under 
highly- wuTiught  feelings,  seeming  as  in  their  presence,  repeated 
from  mental  impress  the  heaven-inspired  portraits.  Hence  the 
Greek  marbles  are  varied  in  expression — soul,  wisdom,  energy 
irradisite  them,  and  the  limbs  seem  almost  to  move  from  the 
apparent  operation  of  the  working  of  the  mind.  The  Egyptian 
scultured  deities  were,  on  the  contrary,  as  uniformly  monoto- 
nous, immobile,  and  unaoimuteil  in  expression,  as  the  Egyptian 
disposition  was  Inelastic,  and  wanting  in  active  eflfort,  illus- 
trated eharacteristicalty  by  the  inflexibility  of  a  Pharaoh  and 
the  assignment  of  actual  government  to  a  Joseph.  But  not* 
withstanding  these  extreme  diflierences,  one  grand  feature  was 
prominent  and  alike  in  each — the  honour  j>aid  to  women. 
Monogamy  was  firmly  adhered  to  as  a  lofty  function  by  the 


See  TFimBot^ums,  1877*  p*  766. 
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highest  order  in  Egjpt^the  priests — and  the  Achaian  Greeks, 
perhaps  mnre  from  custom  than  law,  appear,  from  the  Homeric 
recitals^  to  have  preserved  it ;  a  resuh,  probably,  of  the  regal 
and  priestly  functions  being  sometimes  combined.  The  higher 
order  of  the  Greeks  evidently  emigrated  fi-om  other  lands, 
bringing  with  thein  tljeir  artistic  tastes,  and  were,  as  among 
other  ancient  people^  governed,  each  family  by  its  head,  such 
head  or  chief  acting  also  as  priest,  an  office  requiring  virtue, 
hence  the  practice  of  monogamy.  W^itb  all  their  ardour,  the 
Greeks  strove  but  to  raise  the  highest  fMrm,  that  of  man,  to 
deity,  and  though  they  enuf^bled,  elevated,  inspired  with  spirit 
it8effy  softened,  refined ^  ethereal ised,  still  their  gods  were 
clothed  in  earthly  tenements  which  were  ponderous  in  spite  of 
their  apparent  buoyancy.  All  this  was  shown  in  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  Egyptians  were  humble  and 
enduring,  kind,  polite,  considerate.  If  Pharaoh  oppressed,  the 
people  recompensed  with  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold; 
the  Greeks  were  haughty  and  fond  of  self-aggrandisement,  but 
lovers  of  valour  and  of  legal  and  military  justice.  Ci\il  polity 
and  order,  respect  for  law,  tasteful  habilimentation  and 
decorum,  seemed  to  mark  as  a  consequence  art-loving  nations. 
Their  art  objects  were  highly  treasured ;  there  appears  evidence 
that  when  a  party  in  Athens  wanted  to  remove  their  opponents 
by  death  through  the  anger  of  the  populace,  the  mutilation  of  | 
the  statue  of  Hermes,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  was  done  by 
their  op[K>nent9,  raised  the  public  ire  successfully  against  them. 
Chivalry  was  originated  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  off- 
spring of  Ai't,  The  Phccnicians  stand  midway  between  these  | 
two  nations.  They  were  more  imitative  tlian  original,  borrowed 
their  art  ideas  largely  from  Greece,  and  traded  in  the  articles 
of  Egyptian  and  uther  produce.  Their  characteristics  partook  | 
of  both.  Thougb  often  accused  by  the  Greeks  of  extortion, 
they  appear  to  have  been  fair  dealers,  and  even  went  beyond 
the  Greeks  in  some  arts ;  their  habits  were  less  civilised,  as  ' 
their  ai*t  was  less  pure,  tJian  that  of  Greece.  Even  the  primi-  ' 
tive  nations,  whose  art  seldom  exceeded  the  stone  celt,  the 
treasured  comb  (whether  for  the  hair  or  for  working  flax),  and  I 
the  spindle  whorl,  showed  a  refining  influence  arising  even  from 
such  art,  and  they  respectfully  placed  them  ^rith  the  remains 
of  their  owners,  and  abhorred  appropriating  them  to  their  own  I 
use,  so  that  sucli  simple  chattels  became  not  only  the  evidence 
of,  but  apparentlv  the  originators  of,  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  projicrty,  through  the  care  and  interest  bestowed  in  their 
art  preparation,  rather  than  from  their  intrinsic  value*  The 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  effect  of  art  in  influencing 
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humanity  by  producing  refinement  of  feeling,  was  a  negative 
one.  Of  course  it  was  not  assumed  that  art  was  the  only  agent 
in  such  results.  Visible  art  was  always  found  as  a  companion 
to  the  higher  i^ligions ;  with  it  pobty,  law,  jurisprudence, 
,  riietoric,  which  were  all  arts,  were  seen  hand  in  hand  with  the 
sister  arts  of  literature,  the  drama,  history,  music,  and  science. 
It  was,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Hebrews,  who  had  the 
highest  form  of  religion,  were  inartistic ;  still  they  revered  art, 
and  as  the  Hebrew  women  borrowed  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold  from  the  Egyptians,  so  their  great  king  borrowed 
the  artificers  of  Hiram  in  wood  and  metal  work.  The  negative 
illustration  was  that  of  the  followers  of  Islamism.  Once  mehly 
artistic,  all  their  art  together  with  their  enei^y  was  sapped  by 
polygamy,  but  degenerating  as  this  was,  it  was  nodung  to 
their  doctrine  of  women  having  no  souls.  By  this  women 
were  taught  that  their  animal  passions  were  alone  to  be 
esteemed ;  there  was  no  emulation  even  after  worldly  fame ; 
the  mind  stagnated ;  the  grand  functions  of  the  mother,  the 
Bister,  the  heroic  and  co-striving  enermes,  endurances,  coura- 
geous and  encouraging  features  which  characterised  the  be- 
trothed maiden  and  the  honoured  and  honourable  consort  of 
other  religions,  were  unknown.  Art  amongst  them  was  now 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  high  art  of  the  Moors  arose,  and 
was  sustained,  from  emulation  with  the  art  workers  of  Chris- 
tendom; that  emulation  once  removed,  no  internal  power 
remained.  Similar  evidences  were  drawn  from  other  nations 
with  whom  polygamy  was  a  custom.  Emulation  in  attracting 
the  admiration  of  women,  was  a  great  inducement  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  art,  while  the  study  of  beauty  and  perfection  in 
artistic  works  was  one  of  the  most  elevating  and  refining 
accomplishments  of  the  fair  sex. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston  read  a  Paper  on  *The 
Place  of  Jewellery  in  Art.'  *  The  author  said  it  is  a  very 
singular  fact  that  among  the  many  efforts  made  in  modem 
times  to  elevate  the  feeling  of  true  art,  and  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  it  through  all  classes,  one  feature  of  the  great 
subject,  presumably  interesting  to  most  persons,  should  have 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  It  is  that  art  in  dress  in- 
cludes art  in  the  use  of  what  is  generally  called  jewellery,  or 
Sersonal  ornaments,  whether  in  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones, 
ewellery  is  not  only  a  part  of  dress,  or  costume,  but  it  is  older 
than  any  other  form  of  apparel.     To  this  day,  a  negress  will 

*  This  Paper  has  been  printed  in  fnll  by  the  author. 
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be  content  t4»  put  a  bracelet  around  her  arm,  or  a  necklace 
over  her  bosom,  before  she  thinkt;  of  any  other  garment  for  her 
body;  To  her  the  ornament  ia  the  real  dress — that  is,  a  means 
of  either  adding  artificial  to  natural  charms,  oi*  of  compensating 
for  the  absence  of  the  latter.  And  so  it  was^  probably,  from 
the  beginning.  The  bit  of  ornament,  tlie  necklace,  the  ring, 
the  bracelet,  was  chosen  with  the  object  of  adding  to  personal 
beauty  J  and  was  mostly  carefully  chosen,  with  a  sort  of  instinc- 
tive feeling  for  symmetry.  That  natural  instinct  certainly  15 
gone  iu  modern  times,  and  art  has  not  filled  the  place*  A 
lady  will  consult  assiduously  a  milliner  as  to  the  form  of 
bonnet  most  becoming  to  her,  or  a  dressmaker  as  to  the  most 
befitting  robe.  But  whenever  was  a  lady  heard  to  consult  a 
jeweller  as  regards  her  earrings,  bracelet,  or  necklace?  It  is 
the  mere  money  value  that  attracts,  almost  invariably,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  special  ornament  to  the  person  intending  to  wear 
it  is  very  nearly  the  last  consideration.  Yet  this  is  clearly 
barbarism  in  art.  What  would  be  eaid  of  a  beautiful  woman 
hanging  a  string  of  sovereigns,  or,  better  still,  a  roll  of  hundred 
pound  Bank  of  England  notes  around  her  arm  or  neck  ?  But 
this  is  exactly  what  is  happening  now,  in  the  absence  of  all  art 
instruction  on  the  subject.  A  lady  to  wliom  rnhie«  are  mo«t 
becoming,  will  wear  emerald  or  turquoise  ornaments,  regard- 
less of  the  colour  \^^  her  dress ;  another  will  insist  on  decora* 
ting  herself  with  gold,  while  silver  would  be  the  most  suitable. 
So,  too,  as  regards  the  shape  of  personal  ornaments.  A  tights 
fitting  bracelet  is  put  on  a  stout  wrist,  to  make  it  look  larger 
than  it  actually  is;  and  a  loose  one  placed  over  a  thin  arm,  ta 
make  it  appear  still  more  slender.  Of  coui'se  the  ladies,  after 
all  J  must  not  be  blamed,  but  the  absence  of  te4ichers.  They 
themselves  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  '  blind  and  naked 
ignorance  '  in  respect  to  the  use  oi*  personal  omaraents,  as  a 
pail  of  costume  to  be  carefully  selected,  so  as  to  be  most  becom* 
ing  to  the  individual.  To  the  Greeks,  '  our  masters  in  art,' 
we  must  look,  as  in  many  other  things,  so  ako  as  to  the  most 
befittmg  use  of  jewellery  and  all  personal  ornaments.  The 
Greeks,  and  to  some  extent  likewise  their  art  pupik,  the 
Romans,  exhibited  theii"  innate  feeling  for  symmetry  and  beauty 
in  this  respect  in  that  they  made  the  heiul,  the  noblest  part  of 
the  human  form,  the  chief  object  of  decoration. 

An  im|>oitant  part  of  the  oniameuts  for  the  head  used  by 
the  Greeks  and   Konians  still    survives  to  this  day,  namely* 
earrings.     Cut  it  survives  in  a  very  attenuated,  and  altogether 
inartistic  form*     It  is  certa.in  that  *  our  masters  in   art  *  eni' 
ployed  eai*drops,  as  they  did  all  other  personal   adormnent^f 
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with  a  strict  view  to  proportion  and  symmetry.  They  would 
not  have  dreamt  of  enclosing  a  full  round  face  by  broad  ear- 
pendants,  nor  of  setting  deep-coloured  rubies,  or  corals,  around 
features  of  dark  complexion.  Least  of  all  would  they  have 
dreamt  of  shaping  such  monstrosities,  as  the  majority  that  are 
made  nowadays,  to  hang  against  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman 
in  the  shape  of  earrings.  The  contrast  between  our  productions 
at  this  day  and  ancient  Greek  art  is  almost  painful. 

Next  to  the  decorations  for  the  head,  those  destined  for  the 
neck  and  bosom  played  the  most  notable  part  in  Greek  and 
Koman  personal  ornaments.  It  is  most  surprising  that  some 
of  the  designs  of  necklaces  adopted,  in  particular,  by  the 
women  of  Greece  have  not  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  moderu 
ladies,  unquestionably  beautiful  as  they  are,  and  befitting 
moreover  to  varieties  of  costume,  by  alterations  in  form  and 
colour  most  suitable  to  the  wearer.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  charming  to  be  found  among  these  ancient  necklaces  than 
the  three-stringed  ones  of  pearls,  intermixed  with  precious 
stones.  Usually,  the  upper  string — loosely  hung,  if  it  were 
wished  to  make  the  neck  appear  more  slim  than  naturally,  and 
tight  if  the  contrary  was  desired — was  made  of  pearls ;  while 
the  second,  hanging  some  way  down  the  bosom,  was  composed 
alternately  of  pearls  and  precious  stones ;  and  the  third,  falling 
in  its  lower  part  upon  the  centre  of  the  bosom,  was  entirely  of 
precious  stones,  carefiiUy  selected,  in  shape  and  colour,  to  suit 
the  wearer.  The  arrangement  of  these  three  strings  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones  around  the  necks  and  bosoms  of  the 
Grecian  ladies  was  artistic  to  the  highest  degree. 

In  conformity  with  all  their  views  of  adorning  the  human 
figure,  so  as  to  attain  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  beauty  in 
appearance,  the  Greeks  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to 
such  minor 'ornaments  as  bracelets  and  finger  rings.  The 
diadem  on  the  head,  and  the  necklace,  unitmg  symbolically 
the  head  with  the  bust,  gracefully  covering  the  latter  part, 
were  clearly  ornaments  made  to  beautify  the  whole  body ;  but 
this  was  not  so  as  regards  all  the  embellishments  attached  to 
arms  and  fingers,  wmch  could  only  serve  to  enhance  these 
special  parts  of  ^e  human  frame.  This  was,  updoubtedly, 
a  true  principle  of  art,  which  we,  with  many  others,  have 
entirely  forgotten. 

Finder  rings,  so  important  a  part  in  modem  jewellery, 
were  originally  even  less  esteemed,  and  naturally  so,  as  orna- 
ments for  the  human  body,  than  bracelets.  At  the  outset,  they 
were  indeed  mere  implements,  used  as  seals,  or  keys,  and  for 
various  other  purposes. 
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The  thought  here,  if  inspire  J  by  diflTereiit  motives,  is  precisely 
that  running  thrcmtrh  the  whole  of  Greek  art.  It  is,  that  aU 
personal  ornamenti?  should  be  designed  solely  to  increase  Uto 
beauty  of  the  human  fi«^ure,  and  that  it  is  barbarous  to  niaka 
them  mere  exhibitions  of  wealth.  In  other  words,  all  that  we 
designate  under  the  general  description  of  Jfwelitfrt/,  including 
gold-  and  silversmith's  work,  made  for  personal  adornment, 
should  be,  above  and  before  all,  the  produce  of  art*  That 
such  art  produce  has  a  apeciiic  value  on  account  of  the  raw 
material  of  whicli  it  is  made,  ought  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  this  priniary  consideration.  A  bare,  or  ugly,  lump 
of  gold  around  the  neck  or  arm  is  no  more  a  piece  of  jewellery 
than  a  lump  of  lead. 

That  those  entirely  false  notions  respecting  the  actaal 
value  of  jewellery,  which  are  largely  i»revailing  in  modem 
times,  should  have  arisen,  is,  it  must  be  admitted*  not  quite  the 
fault  of  the  public*  Art  in  jewellery  has  not  advanced  but 
retrograded,  chiefly  because  we  have  had  no  artiste.  Like 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  and  the 
jeweller  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  artistic  knowledge  in 
design,  and  of  mechanical  skill  in  execution,  which  apparently 
it  takes  generations  to  develop.  In  many  countries  of  the 
East  the  art  is  still  hereditary,  its  craft  and  mysteries  descend* 
ing  from  father  to  son. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  personal  ornamenti 
comparing  ancient  and  modem  productions  of  art»  which  is  much 
overlooked.  It  is  that,  while  the  goldsmith  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  artisans — it  being  probable  that  gold  w^as  forged  even  before 
iron^  or  at  least  simultaneous  wth  it — the  jeweller,  properly 
so-called,  is  of  modern  origin.  The  ancient  Greeks,  Etruscans 
and  Romans,  it  is  true,  largely  used  stones  for  their  ornaments, 
but  they  did  so  in  a  rough  way,  apparently  caring  ibr  colour 
more  than  lustre,  and  subordinating  both  entirely  to  the  design, 
represented  by  the  metal  work.  It  was  not  till  towards  3ie 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  art  of  cutting  precious 
stones  into  *  facets,'  so  as  to  exhibit  their  utmost  lustre,  was 
discovered,  or  at  least  practised.  Resplendent  as  are  the 
beautiful  objects  thus  made,  to  show  their  most  refulgent  light, 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  discovery  has  been  an  unmixed 
benefit  to  art*  If  it  is  admitted  that  the  main  object  of  all 
personal  adornments  is  to  increase  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
human  figure,  or,  what  is  the  same,  make  up  for  any  deficiencies, 
whether  in  form  or  ccdour,  the  skill  of  the  lapidary  often  m^y 
prove  a  danger  rather  than  an  actual  advantage.     In  our  own 
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days,  probably,  harmony  of  colour  is  even  less  studied,  as  re- 
gards jewellery,  than  symmetry  of  form.  And  yet  the  matter 
is  more  important,  in  an  artistic  sense,  in  modem  England  than 
it  was  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Greeks  knew  only  one  light,  that 
of  the  sun,  and  could  measure  the  effect  of  colours  accordingly ; 
while  we,  in  our  northern  cloud-laden  atmosphere,  are  reduced, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  to  artificial  illumination,  which 
greatly  changes  the  effect  of  tints.  Thus  jewels,  entirely  fitting 
the  wearer  in  the  light  of  the  sun's  rays,  may  have  a  very  bad 
effect  under  jets  of  gas ;  and  what  often  will  appear  beautiful 
under  a  cloudy  sky  may  produce  the  contrary  effect  in  a  ball 
room.  But,  apart  from  these  special  considerations,  there  are 
others,  of  a  general  nature,  the  perception  of  which  is  far  from 
familiar  to  even  highly  educated  persons.  Outside  the  circle  of 
pure  art-students,  there  are  few  who  are  aware  that  the  harmony 
of  colours  consists  not  in  uniformity  but  in  contrasts.  To 
create  beauty  there  must  be  contrasts,  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule — ^which,  however,  like  all  rules,  has 
its  exceptions — ^that  the  greater  the  contrast  the  greater  the 
beauty.  It  might  assist  many  ladies,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  to  know  that  pure  red  is  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  pure 
green ;  that  pure  yellow  is  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  pure 
purple ;  and  that  pure  blue  is  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  pure 
orange.  All  perceive  the  effect  in  the  harmonious  grouping  of 
colours,  but  as  yet  there  are  few  who  have  made  study  of  the 
causes.  It  seems  rather  singular,  considering  how  careful  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  trained  with  us,  to  distinguish  the  minutest 
shades  of  sound.  There  are  none  assuredly  who  will  assert 
that  the  eye  is  inferior  to  the  ear ;  but  still,  for  all  that,  the 
education  of  the  ear  is  developed  to  the  highest  degree,  while 
that  of  the  eye  is  comparatively  neglected.  It  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  modem  art  education. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wearers  of  jewellery, 
alike  with  the  makers,  would  derive  very  great  advantage  if 
they  would  go  back  somewhat  to  the  ancient  Greek  model,  in 
studying  the  first  principles  of  personal  ornamentation.  But 
something  more  is  required.  It  is  that  all  the  best  articles  de- 
signed to  adorn  the  human  figure,  in  the  noblest  sense,  whether 
of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  should  not  be  made  merely  to 
gratify  the  passing  whim  of  individuals,  or  the  exigencies  of 
ever-fleeting  fashion,  but  should  invariably  be  products  of  art. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Skipwith  read  a  Paper  on  *  Some  neglected 
principles  of  Decorative  Art/   The  writer  said  that  the  pursuit 
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fashionable  upholsterer's^  and  see  what  sort  of  wares  they  have 
to  offer.  Gothic  forms  are  the  fashion,  but  they  are  hardly 
well  represented  here,  chairs  with  rigid  upright  backs,  and 
other  articles  of  the  most  austere  treatment  of  Gothic  form, 
entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  subordination, 
willing  submission  to  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  thing 
decorated.  Wardrobes,  whose  carved  pilasters  proclaiming  the 
solidity  of  their  framework,  turn  out  on  further  inspection  to 
be  mere  dummies  stuck  on  to  the  doors,  having  no  object  but  to 
deceive  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  Turning  to  examine 
what  we  are  told  is  a  real  work  of  art,  a  mahogany  sideboard 
in  the  Adam's  style,  we  find  the  leading  lines  good  and  truth- 
ful, and  the  whole  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  But  the 
rectangular  panels  are  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers 
supported  by  ribbons,  the  ends  of  which  float  about  in 
impossible  positions,  done  in  embossed  leather,  appliqu6 
work,  a  sham  and  a  monstrosity,  a  senseless  distortion  of 
the  form  into  which  a  pendant  ribbon  would  fall.  Ornament 
it  has  been  well  said  is  ^  the  decoration  of  instruction.'  Re- 
straint is  of  the  very  essence  of  ornament — restraint  and  self- 
surrender,  or  as  the  greatest  art  writer  of  the  day  has  it,  ^  the 
willing  and  happy  submission  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  placed.'  Shaped  furniture  is  a  simple  waste  of  money 
and  material,  without  any  rational  explanation,  though  ap- 
proved by  certain  advocates  of  the  so-called  ^  Queen  Anne 
Style '  of  furniture.  The  designs  of  carpets  have  much  im- 
proved of  late.  The  colours  are  not  loud,  the  patterns  are  flat 
and  geometric,  and  the  borders  thoughtfully  worked  out. 
The  margins  of  floors  should  be  polished  or  of  parquetry. 
But  the  pattern  of  parquetry  should  be  geometric  and  flat, 
and  not,  as  some  manufacturers  will  have  it,  of  involved 
and  interwoven  devices  that  refuse  to  be  flat.  Common  sense 
tells  us  our  walls  should  be  left  as  they  are,  in  the  back- 
ground, their  decoration  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  flat  Bunches 
of  flowers  dabbed  over  the  surface  can  never  be  ornamental, 
however  cleverly  executed.  Above  all  things,  let  us  avoid  such 
shams  as  papers  stained  to  represent  marble  or  oak  or  lace- 
work.  To  suggest  a  decoration  we  cannot  afford  is  to  parade 
our  poverty  in  a  manner  peculiarly  unpleasant.  As  to  ceilings, 
why  not  decorate  them?  We  leave  this  great  blank  space  alone 
and  look  at  it  as  seldom  as  we  can.  We  like  to  see  the  well- 
tiled  roof  outside.  It  tells  us  of  the  comfort  that  awaits  us 
within.  Why  should  not  our  ceilings  repeat  the  tale,  instead 
of  chilling  us  with  their  cold  and  heartless  stare  ?  A  little 
colour  laid  on  with   distemper   and  relieved  with  a  simple 
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border  is  all  that  is  wanted,  and  a  few  shillings  spent  in  that 
way  would  well  repay  us  for  the  outlay. 

Professor  G.  F.  Armstrong  read  a  Paper  on  *  Dramatic 
Reform.'     He  commenced  by  recounting  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dramatic  Reform  Associa- 
tion, by  the  Committee  of  which   he  had  been  requested  to 
read  this  Paper  at  the  Congress.   The  object  of  the  Association 
he  declared  to  be  neither  aggressive,  partial,  nor  puritanical, 
but  to  contribute  by  whatever  fair  ways  it  could  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  mind  regarding  the  existing  state  of 
the  drama,  to  the  stimulation  of  public  taste  in  relation  to  the 
higher  forms  of  the  art,  to  the  encouragement  of  managers  and 
actors  who  are  anxious  to  ennoble  the  British  stage,  and  to  the 
examination  and  neutralisation  of  the  causes  that  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  drama.     He  did  not  contend  that  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  drama  of  the  present  day  was  worse  than  that  of 
every  era  that  has  preceded  ours ;  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  their 
literary  features  were  concerned,  the  amount  of  indeceny  in  our 
dramas  is  less  than  in  those  of  the  Restoration  period  or  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.    But  such  objectionable  features  as  now  exist 
are  unredeemed  by  any  intellectual  sparkle.  The  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  day  appear  justly  liable  to  these  charges : 
— First,  that  they  are,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  con- 
temptible as  intellectual  productions  ;    secondly ,  that  they  are 
in  a  large   number  of  instances  mere  exhibitions  of  nudity, 
brilliant  or  scanty  costumes,  the  artifices  of  the  ballet-master, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  scene-painter,  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
scene-shifter.     Professor  Armstrong  proceeded  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  the  stage,  and  contended 
that  it  did  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  dramatic  poets,  although 
it  may  be  said  that  the  works  of  our  best  living  dramatic  poets 
are  not  suitable  for  theatrical  representation,     'i'he  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  these  poets  to  adapt  their  plays  to  the  stage 
is  probably  due  to  the  following  facts : — First,  there  seems  to 
be  no  demand  on  the  part  of  managers  for  the  poetical  drama ; 
secondly,  there  is  not  in  any  theatre  in  London  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  actors  to  supply  the  cast  of  a  |X)etical  play 
in  which  many  characters  are  to  figure.     There  is,  in  fact,  no 
deficiency  of  the  talents  either  of  dramatist  or  playwright; 
and  much  of  the  genius  now  directed  to  novel-writing  might  be 
used  for  the  production  of  dramas,  if  circumstances  were  more 
The  healthy  vitality  of  the  stage  must  always 
I  on  the  activity,  productiveness,  and  skill  of  new 
dramatic  authors;  and  in  response 
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to  a  demaTid  for  high-class  dramatic  works  he  helieved  the 
I      country  crjuld  supply  writers  of  a  fairly  good  type.     If  we 
^Pvere  ever  to  see  the  British  stage  alive  once  more  with  the 
^Boreattons  of  new  British  dramatists,  it  appeared  to  hitn  that 
^pihese  creations  must  be  fashioned  to  a  certain  extent  in  con- 
'      forraity   with    the   tastes   and   cravings  of  the  theatre-going 
multitude.     If  the  public,   for   example,  plainly   require  an 
element  of  *  sensationalism/ as  it  is  called,  to  attract  them  to 
the  theatres,  some  degree  of  sensationalism  must  be  embraced 
in  the  dramas  that  are  offered  to  them  ;  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  dramatist  of  the  future  to  find  a  mean  between  the 
melodramatic  monstrosities  of   the  sensational-drama  proper, 
and  the  monotony  in  point  of  incident  of  the  mere  drama  of 
character.     If  there  be  a  popular  craving  for   spectacle^  the 
modern  dramatist  will  not  do  well  to  ignore  the  fact,  and  a 
drama  will  hardly  be  found  to  suffer  from  good  stage  scenery 
and  handsome  costumes.     If,  again,  there  exists  in  the  multi- 
tude an  intense  love  of  burlesque,  something  must  be  done, 
by  a  judicious  infusion  of  comedy  and  a  lively  and  brilliant 
dialogue,  to  gratify  harmlessly  that  propensity  for  tlie  satis- 
faction of  which  burlesque  injuriously  flourishes*  The  only  taste 
that  must  not  be  catered  for  in  any  degree,  is  the  love  of  coarse- 

■  ness,  impurity,  and  profligacy.  The  ballet,  beautiful  art  as 
it  ia^  is  yet  an  inferior  and  sul>ordinate  art,  and  should  ni^t  be 
permitted  to  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency,  or  degenerate 
into  a  mere  pantomime  of  gross  and  questionable  gestures.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  How  can  the  reform  of  the  drama  be 
secured  ?  Professor  Armstrong  remarked  that  a  \s  ise  and  careful 
supervision  of  theatrical  matters  on  the  part  of  the  recognised 
authority,  a  vigonnis  public  censorship  rei^ulated  by  intelligCTit 
and  cultivated  men,  the  activity  of  bodies  like  the  Dramatic 
Reform  Association,  and  the  withdrawal  of  support  frf»m  ex- 
hibitions of  a  gross  and  imbecile  type,  suggested  themselvea 
as  possible  measures  of  repression.  As  measures  of  encourage- 
ment, direct  and  indirect,  he  advocated  tlie  establishment  of  a 
»•  State  theatre,  and  of  theatres  supported  by  private  enterprise. 
At  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  public  taste ;  the  remedies 
suggested  depend  for  their  success  upon  public  support.  Per- 
sons of  cultivated  taste,  by  a  distinct  manifestation  of  ap[)roval 
or  disapproval,  should  constitute  themselves  leaders  of  the 
masses.  To  sum  up,  the  cultivation  of  the  study  of  the  drama 
in  schools,  the  formation  of  dramatic  clubs  and  societies  in 
the  Univei'sities  and  amongst  the  intellectual  classes  in  cities 
and  towns ;  the  diffusion  of  the  best  English  dramatic  classics 
in  a  cheap  and  readable  form  among  the  people  ;  the  extension 
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and  activity  of  such  associations  as  the  Dramatic  Reform 
Association;  the  frank  and  straightforward  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  condition  of  the  stage,  and  the  advocacy  of 
dramatic  art  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform,  and  in  the  press ; 
these  means  might  be  tried,  and  in  their  combination  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  accomplish  some  measure  of  reform.  And  was 
not  the  attempt  worth  making?  It  was  a  pitiable  thing  to 
think  that  the  nation  which  has  produced  the  world's  greatest 
dramatist  and  a  poetical  literature  which  has  been  justly 
described  as  the  richest  of  modem  Europe,  should  have  little 
better  dramatic  performances  to  exhibit,  amidst  all  its  wealth  and 
enlightenment,  the  grandeur  of  its  political  successes,  and  the 
glory  of  its  imperial  sway,  than  the  grossness  of  burlesque,  the 

fhastliness  of  mere  ^  sensational '  melodrama,  and  insipidly  in- 
ecent  comedies  ^  stolen  from  the  French.' 

Mr.  H.  P.  MacCarthy  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Present 
Position  of  Sculptural  Art '  in  this  country,  calling  attention  to 
the  existence  of  the  want  of  a  more  general  taste  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  plastic  art,  both  for  the  erection  of  ideal  groups 
and  fountains  upon  suitable  sites  in  our  large  cities,  pubUc 
places,  parks  and  gardens,  which  would  raise  them  in  dignity 
and  attractiveness,  and  for  architectural  decoration,  external 
and  internal.      He  showed  that  a   larger  patronage   of  this 
the   only   art   which  embodies  in  its  entirety  and  perfection 
the  *  human  form  divine,'  and  represents  energy,  sentiment,  and 
passion,  would  not  only  embellish  the  cities,  and  more  duly 
reward  its  professors,  and  develope  the  genius  of  the   *  plastic 
hand '  of  the  student   to   bring   forth   works   worthy    of  this 
empire,   but  it  would  prove  an   important  art  education  for 
the  people.     He  also  showed  that  subjects  for  representation 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  classic,  and  if  extended  to  the 
drama  of  the  ^  life  we  live '  and  works  of  fiction  of  modem 
date,  whose  heroes  and  heroines  are  household  words  and  are 
known  to  the  masses,  they  would  be  both  intellectually  and 
morally  better  instructors.     Further,  that    the   effect   of  our 
climatic  influence  should  not  prevent  the  external  use  of  the 
art,  considering  that  for  this  purpose  excellence  of  form  and 
composition  is  the  main  essential,  and  not  the  colour  of  the 
object  represented.     Moreover,  that  genius  does  exist  in  our 
native  artists  for  execution  of  works  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  nation,  and  only  requires  proper  encouragement  by  the 
Government,  and  all  true  lovers  of  art. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  TO  THE  CONCLUDING  GENERAL 
MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCLAlTES. 

THE  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  town  of 
Cheltenham  upon  the  successful  Congress  that  has  now  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  No  less  than  718  tickets  haye 
been  sold,  which,  considering  the  population  of  Cheltenham,  is  a  result 
that  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  previous  meeting  of  the 
Association.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  no  place  of  a 
similar  magnitude,  in  point  of  population,  could  a  greater  interest  in 
the  work  and  objects  of  our  society  have  been  displayed. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  President  was  delivered  to  a  brilliant 
assemblage,  and  the  attendance  at  the  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of 
Departments  has  been  exceptionally  strong.  The  discussions  in  the 
Departments  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  supported,  though,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  some  Sections  have  been  better  attended  than  others. 

To  the  Mayor  the  Association  must  be  always  indebted  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  proceedings  throughout,  and  for  the  very 
liberal  hospitality  that  our  members  have  experienced.  The  thanks  of 
the  Association  are  specially  due  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.,  for  his 
opening  sermon  ;  to  the  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  College,  for  the  use  of 
the  building ;  to  the  New  Club,  and  the  Cheltenham  Permanent  Library, 
for  placing  their  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  our  members ;  to  J.  C.  Dent, 
Esq.,  of  Sudely  Castle,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Fenwick,  of  Tharlstaine 
House,  for  throwing  open  their  residences  for  the  inspection  of  visitors ; 
and,  though  last,  by  no  means  least,  to  the  local  honorary  secretaries' 
(Colonel  Basevi  and  the  Rev.  E.  Comford).  the  treasurer,  the  local  com- 
mittee, and  the  many  other  gentlemen  whose  energetic  labours  and 
kind  hospitality  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  Council  would  specially  thank  the  Press  for  the  able  and 
friendly  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  have  been 
reported. 

The  following  are  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
Departments : — 

I. — JUBISPRUDENCE  AND  THE   AlfENDMEin'  OF  THE  LaW. 

In  the  Jurisprudence  Department  the  question  of  the  Codification  of 
the  Criminal  Law,  with  special  reference  to  the  Attomey-Greneral's  Bill, 
was  opened  by  Papers  contributed  by  the  Hon.  E.  Ghandoa  Leigh  and 
Mr.  Allured  Hill.    A  further  Paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Boyd 
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IfadqroQ'AMbdellKfHl;'  TheipeeklqiMrtion  iBtotlie  «8in^. 
fkatum  of  iAm  Bridcnoe  of  rnda  to  Bod  Pn^pertf  by  Beoord  of  lllfa 
<^  ocherwin,'  wu  opned  with  m  'Pitptr  Inr  Sir  B.  B.  Torreiu^  after 
which  a  fnrdier  Fiper  mm  rmd  hf  Mr.  Amnad  Hill  on  the  *  Law  of 
Deeda :  SnggMtiona  fiir  its  AmiaaliBaHt/  and  another  Paper  hr  Mr. 
H.W.Free]aad  on*  Egyptian  TtibinialBu'  The^iedal  BabjectrelatiDg 
to  *  The  Conaidention  of  ^le  PwNWiwiingB  of  the  Stockhohoa  Inter- 
national Priaon  Congreai^'  waa  opened  with  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Winea.  A 
fortlier  Pi^ier  waa  contribntBd  bj  Mr.  Berwick  Baker  on  *  Cnnmlatiye 
PrniJahment,'  in  iriikh  Mr.  Baker  prcmjaaad, '  Tha%  when  an  ofienoe  ia 
pnfred,  and  a  praviona  convictian.  wilmn  twdve  montfaa  la  ahown,  the 
laat  giTcn  wmtpnce,  whether  of  fine  er  impriaoaunent,  may  be  doubled.' 
It  waa  reaolTed  l^  a  wcQ-attcndcd  meetings  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Frederic  mil,  aecondedl^  Mr.  CoaBBUBBoner  Miller,  <  That  the  Gonncil 
of  the  Aflociafium  be  reqncated  to  take  into  oonaideEation  the  propriety 
of  iflBoing'  a  recommcndatioo  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Berwick  Baker^a 
propoaal  regarding  canraladre  afiitoncea  fiir  minor  offisncea.'  The 
i^iecial  qneadon, '  Whether  die  Eztinetion  of  all  Coatomazy,  and  other 
Special  Tennieay  and  the  limitation  of  Leaadiold  Term,  are  not  deair- 
abie  ?'  waa  opened  by  Papers  contzibated  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Gael  and  Mr. 
Jamca  Hopgood.  In  thedianwpon  iriiidL  followed,  itwaa  propoaed  by 
Mr.  Edgar,  LLuD.,  aeconded  by  Mr.  Bry^ea,  and  carried  mumimonriy 
by  a  wdl-ettended  meeting,  *  That  the  Covmcil  of  the  AaaociatioQ  be  re- 
qneated  to  iqppoint  a  committee  to  take  into  amaideration  the  qneation 
whether  the  extinction  of  all  cnammaiy  ami  odier  epecial  tennree^  and 
die  limitation  of  leaaehold  terma,  are  not  dcairable.'  Fmther  Papers 
were  contributed  by  Captain  Amyatt  on  die  ^  Bepreaston  of  Vagrancy,* 
and  by  Mr.  J.  Qu^  on  '  The  Viriaection  Act,  1876.*  The  epeoal 
question,  '  Should  the  SmnmarT  Juriadiction  of  Magiaferatea  be  farther 
extended  ?  '  was  opened  with  Papers  contributed  re^jectively  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Palling,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Bndiby,  metropolitan  police  magis- 
tnUe,  and  by  Mr.  James  SoUy.  In  die  diacaHwon  which  followed  Mr. 
Mandiall  mored,  and  Mr.  Berwick  Baker  aeconded,  ^  That  the  Council 
of  the  Aaeociation  be  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  queatiGn 
of  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  with  special  reference  to 
the  proposed  Government  measure,  and  to  die  Papers  contributed  by 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling,  Mr.  Bushby,  and  Mr.  Solly  on  the  matter.'  The 
moticm  was  assented  to  by  the  meeting,  neai.  con.^  there  being  about 
twenty  persons  present.  A  further  Paper  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Hill  on  '  The  Prison  Bulea  lately  issued  by  die  Secretaiy  of 
State.' 

n. — Education. 

The  interest  in  the  Papers  brought  before  diis  Section  baa  been  fully 
aostained.  Of  the  questions  selected  for  special  discuaaion  die  firsts '  la 
it  desirable  to  establiiah  Free  Primary  Schools  throughout  the  Country  7 ' 
led  to  an  animated  discussion,  drawing  out  many  expreeaiona  of  the 
opinions  of  practical  men  holding  different  views  on  uua  complicated 
question.  The  suggestion  that  free  schools  might  at  least  be  tentaliTe|y 
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opened  in  the  districts  of  some  School  Boards  which  were  willing  to 
make  the  experiment,  apparently  met  with  the  approval  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  meeting.  The  discussion  on  the  question,  *  Is  it  expe- 
dient to  increase  the  number  of  Universities  in  England  ? '  was  opened 
bj  representatives  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  while  gentlemen  of 
much  experience  from  London,  from  Leeds,  and  from  Nottingham  con 
tributed  Papers  setting  forth  distinctive  views  on  the  subject.  The 
balance  of  opinion  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  case  of  Owens  College 
as  sufficiently  made  out  in  favour  of  raising  it  to  an  independent  posi- 
tion as  a  body  legally  vested  with  the  power  of  conferring  degrees ; 
though  its  high  standing,  and  great  utility  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion, were  fully  recognised.  It  was,  however,  considered  that  the 
individuality  and  activity  of  the  North  demanded  some  more  distinct 
recognition,  though  opinions  were  somewhat  divided  as  to  whether  that 
recognition  should  take  the  form  of  *  regulation  by,'  or  *  affiliation  with' 
the  existing  older  Universities.  The  Section  appeared  further,  for  the 
most  part,  to  agree  with  the  President  of  the  Section  in  the  view  that 
if  sucn  means  should  be  found  insufficient  the  movement  should  take 
the  more  general  form  of  *  a  Northern  University.'  The  third  special 
question,  '  In  what  way  is  it  Desirable  to  connect  the  System  of  Primary 
Schools  with  the  Endowed  and  other  Schools  which  supply  Secondary 
Education  ?'  led  to  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  that  it  is  high  time 
that  a  more  efficient  organisation  should  be  introduced  into  the  system 
of  national  education.  The  grading  of  primary  schools,  and  their 
more  definite  association  with  secondary  schools,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended, both  to  relieve  teachers  of  small  schools,  who  have  often  to 
work  single-handed,  from  the  excessive  labour  of  teaching  both  infants 
and  the  elder  children  through  all  the  six  Standards,  and  the  better  to 
open  up  the  way  to  more  efficient  teaching  in  higher  branches  of  study. 
The  Section  was  further  supported  by  many  other  Papers  of  imusual 
weight  and  interest.  One,  on  the  London  School  Board,  gave  a  concise 
accoimt  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  the  metropolis.  A  brief 
notice  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  effectively  brought 
into  notice  a  valuable  branch  of  special  education.  The  German 
system  of  Educating  the  Deaf,  was  ably  expounded,  and  attracted 
much  interest.  The  Educational  influences  of  the  Drama,  were 
touched  upon  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Dramatic  Reform 
Association.  The  incalculable  importance  of  early  training  was  again 
brought  before  the  Section  by  a  Paper  on  Frcibel  and  the  Kindergarten 
system.  Two  valuable  Papers  were  devoted  to  the  Teaching  of  Science 
in  schools,  and  to  the  place  in  them  for  technical  education.  The 
important  subjects  of  the  Training  and  Registration  of  Teachers,  and 
more  especially  of  the  training  of  teachers  for  high  schools  for  girls, 
were  also  brought  before  the  Section,  and  both  the  Papers  and  the  dis- 
cussion on  them  were  fidl  of  points  of  much  practic^  interest.  The 
Duties  of  Women  as  Managers  of  Elementary  Schools  were  also  set 
forth  by  a  lady  highly  qualified  to  know  and  to  explain  all  that  can, 
and  ought  to  be,  done  by  school  managers,  and  especially  of  women 
willing  to  take  their  share  in  this  branch  of  educational  work.  Lastly, 
the  subject  of  Spelling  Reform  was  brought  forward  in  a  weighty 
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Paper  by  Professor  Francis  W.  Newman.     Tbe  expoaitiona  afforded 
threw  light  on  a  question  which  haa  apparently  been  much  misappre- 
hended, and  an  audience  of  about  100  carried  the  subjoined  reaoltition,  ^ 
one  hand  only  being  held  up  against  it :   *  That  the  question  of  SpelJ 
Reform  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Association,  with  the 
that  they  will  consider  whether  some  ftuch  system  as  Professor  Ncv 
advises,  of  adding  clearness  ho  pronunciation  by  the  addition  ol  accenlsl 
or  otherwise,  t^nnot  be  adopted/ 

nL — Health. 

Special  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  William  Hardwicke»  and ' 
Dr.  Francta  T.  Bond^  on  the  question  *  The  Importance  of  com- 
plete DiBinfection  and  the  Best  Means  of  Providing  for  it  by  Sanitary 
Authorities/  The  subject  was  ably  di&cui*sed  in  a  well-attended 
Section,  the  opinion  being  that  Sanitary  Authorities  should,  by  combi- 
nation or  otherwise,  provide  hospital  accommodation  for  infectiouB 
disejises,  and  that  where  necessary  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
have  pcjwer  to  compel  their  being  provided*  Papers  were  also  read  bj 
Dr,  Edward  G.  Wilson,  *  On  Isolation  as  a  Means  of  Arresting  Epidemic 
Disease,'  by  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Roberta  *  On  Rural  Water  Supply,'  and  by 
Mr,  Joseph  Lucas^  on  ^  Hydrogeology  in  it*i  Relation  tt»  Water  Supply.' 
On  tlie  special  question,  *-  The  Better  Regulation  of  House  Building 
generally,  and  the  Best  Mode  of  Improving  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
Existing  Houses/  Papers  by  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  and  Mr,  Frederick  W, 
Waller  were  read,  and  one  by  Mr,  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  *  On  Vestry 
neglect  in  Sanitary  Matters,'  was  read  by  the  author  and  discussed  iu 
combination  with  the  special  question.  An  animated  and  well-sus- 
tained discussion  ensued  in  a  largely  attended  section — the  general 
opinion  l>eing  that  if  any  great  improvement  was  to  be  made  in  respect  to 
sanitary  matters  connected  with  existing  buildings,  more  powers  will 
have  to  be  given  to  local  authorities  through  the  means  «jf  further 
legislative  enactments.  Afler  the  discussion,  a  Paper  *  On  the  Regis- 
tration of  Zymotic  Diseases,'  hy  Mr,  J.  Pleydell  Wilton,  was  read.  A 
Paper  was  read  by  Dr,  Wilson  for  the  author,  Mr,  John  Marshall, 
F.R.S.,  *  On  a  Circular  System  of  Hospital  Wards.'  Considerable  dis- 
cussion ensuedy  but  the  opinion  of  the  Section  appeared  to  be  adverae 
to  the  propositions  set  forth  in  Mr*  Mai'shall's  Paper.  Dr,  G,  W,  Child 
read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Working  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.*  Lord 
Norton  urged  that  in  tlie  main  tbe  Act  (for  which  he  was  greatly  le- 
sponaible)  had  answered  its  purpose.  On  the  special  question,  *  How 
best  to  Overcome  the  Difficulties  of  Overcrowding  amongst  the  Ne- 
cessitous Classes  ?  *  Dr.  G*  W,  Child  read  a  Paper,  whidi  provoked 
considerable  discussion,  A  Paper  *  On  the  Utilisation  of  Town  Sewage  * 
was  read  by  Lord  Norton.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  views  laid  down  in  the  Paper  were  substantially  correct 
and  deserving  of  further  serioua  considenition.  A  very  carefully  pre- 
pared and  scientific  Paper  was  read  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Fair,  F.R.S.,  *  On  - 
the  Density  or  Proximity  of  Population— its  Advant^'iges  and  Diawi- 
vantages."  Thanks  were  expre^ed  by  the  Section  to  Dr.  Farr  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Paper.    A  Paper  by  Dr.  Francia  T.  Bond,  *  StiggesdonB 
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for  the  Amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875/  was  read  bj  the 
author,  and  a  Paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.S.8., 
^  On  the  increased  Mortality  amongst  Males  at  certain  Ages  in  England 
and  Wales.'  At  a  well-attended  meeting,  there  being  between  thirty 
and  forty  members  present,  the  following  resolutions  having  reference 
to  the  Papers  read  by  Dr.  Bond  and  Dr.  Child  *  On  the  Public  Health 
Acts'  were  passed  unanimously: — 'That  in  view  of  the  large  ex- 
penditure which  has  been  and  is  still  being  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  and  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  machinery  which  it  created,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  enquiry  should  be  instituted  into 
the  working  of  the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved  are  commensurate  with  the  cost 
which  it  has  involved,  and  in  what  way  the  defects  which  it  contains 
can  be  most  satis&ctorily  remedied.'  '  That  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  A^ociation,  and  that 
they  be  requested  to  take  such  steps  for  giving  effect  to  it,  by  urging 
the  Government  to  institute  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  or  otherwise,  as 
they  may  deem  most  advisable.  Miss  Vernon  read  a  Paper  '  On  Public 
Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds '  to  a  well-attended  meeting.  An  ani- 
mated discussion  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  following  resolution 
being  proposed,  which  passed  tmanimously — viz. :  '  That  it  be  referred 
to  the  Council  to  consider  what  will  be  the  best  course  to  adopt  for 
the  creation  and  provision  of  new,  and  the  better  care  and  administra- 
tion of  existing,  gardens  and  public  spaces  of  the  metropolis  and  large 
towns,  so  as  to  bring  their  condition  and  administration  to  the  same 
perfection  as  displayed  in  the  metropolis  of  France.'  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr,  F.L.S.,  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Mortality  from  Intemperance,'  and 
one  *0n  Poisonous  and  Non-poisonous  Paints  and  Wall  Papers,' 
written  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  both  Papers 
causing  a  warm  and  prolonged  discussion.  This  brought  the  business 
of  the  Section  to  a  conclusion. 


rV.— Economy  and  Trade. 

The  special  question,  'What  are  the  Economic  Principles  that 
should  Regulate  the  borrowing  powers  of  Local  Corporations? '  was 
introduced  by  a  Paper  that  elicited  a  comparison  of  experience  from 
dificrent  and  distant  towns ;  and  a  common  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that 
corporate  bodies  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  expend  money  mainly  from  savings 
— and  never  overtax  ratepayers  for  the  sake  of  having  surplus  frmds 
at  disposal.  A  Paper  on  *  The  Best  Mode  of  Raising  the  Public 
Revenue '  was  listened  to  with  attention,  but  felt  to  be  impracticable. 
The  special  question, '  What  are  the  Causes  of  the  present  Depressed 
and  Stagnant  Condition  of  Industrial  Enterprise,  and  what  are  the  best 
Remedies  ?  '  was  replied  to  by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
foreign  and  home  inflation,  followed  by  reaction ;  an  account  of  defi- 
cient harvests  here  and  elsewhere,  new  competition,  decline  of  prioes, 
unwise  extensions  of  machinery,  uneasiness  respecting  further  hos- 
tilities disturbanceB  in  the  labour  market,  &c.    Economy  was  uxgently 
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recommended,  to  prodnoers  and  cougumcra>  mlong  with  the  maintenance 
of  free  tr^le  jmidples ;  and  the  hope  was  stron^j  expiesed  that  peace 
would  enable  na  to  apply  onr  prodncing  powers  to  meei  the  erer- 
increasing  wants  of  a  world-wide  population,  itself  oontinnally  incma- 
ing.  An  interesting  debate,  in  which  the  Chairman  took  a  prominent 
party  resolved  itself  into  an  adminion  that  no  nation  can  *  eat  its  cake, 
jet  have  its  cake,*  financially  speaking.  A  Paper  on  the  '  Training  of 
Panper  Children,'  contrasted  resolts  from  laige  district  schools  with 
resolts  yielded  by  the  boarding-oat  fljstem,  and  othen  to  be  expected 
from  village  homes.  The  opinion  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  incline 
towards  discipline  and  publicity,  rather  than  to  the  influences  ot 
domestic  seclusion  and  small  schools.  A  Paper  on  the  *"  Industrial 
Employment  of  Women  in  France  compared  with  England '  contained 
fresh  and  important  £act»  as  to  the  organisation  and  direction  of  female 
labour  in  France.  Both  sexes  entered  warmly  into  the  discussion  as  to 
ways  and  means  for  opening  up  employments  for  all  ages  and  classes  of 
women.  The  Paper  on  *•  County  Government '  was  a  defence  of  existing 
principles,  as  an  outgrowth  of  five  centuries  of  our  national  life.  Com- 
molting  on  prevailing  tendencies  towards  centralisation,  the  writer 
strongly  deprecated  unnecessary  or  hasty  changes^  A  Paper  on  *  The 
Social  Effects  of  English  rule  in  India  '  was  a  pica  for  the  recognition 
of  wme  native  institutions,  chiefly  justiciary,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
evils  of  usury  in  India.  The  special  question,  *  What  Means  can  best 
be  adopted  to  Secure  to  the  Wage-earning  Classes  a  Due  Provision  for 
Old  Age  ? '  was  met,  firstly,  by  advocacy  of  national  provident  institu- 
tions— ^and,  secondly,  by  an  account  of  the  private  effints  of  one  large 
London*  firm.  The  former,  it  was  argued,  is  indefensible  in  principle : 
and  inadequate  in  practice,  because  unavailable  for  tempcrary  aid. 
The  latter  was  asserted  to  be  open  to  objections,  and  applicable  only 
under  particular  circumstances,  A  Paper  followed  on  •  Provident 
Medical  Clubs,"  as  conducive  to  efficiency  and  economy — and  as  meet- 
ing a  recognised  want.  Valuable  illustrations  were  given,  and  tiie 
principle  was  warmly  welcomed.  A  Paper  on  '  The  E/x)nomic  Prin- 
ciples of  Sugar  R.->unties,'  traced  to  their  scurces  the  evils  arising  from 
the  action  of  the  French  Government,  Comments  were  made  on  the 
inaction  of  our  own  rulers,  and  different  courses — sometime?  contra- 
dictr.ry — recommended  by  different  speakers.  Papers  on  '  Coffet? 
Taverns '  and  on  *  Intemperance,'  tlie  former  as  eligible  means  I'or 
removing  some  of  the  temptations  to  the  latter,  led  to  a  lively  discTis- 
sion.  The  taverns  were  shown  to  be  remunerative  investment^  in 
certain  Ic-calitiesii,  and  thus,  on  commercial  grounds,  likely  to  eflect  their 
purpose.  It  was  agreed  that  to  close  these  taverns  on  Sundays  would 
V-e  undesirable.  'The  Factory  and  Workshops  Consolidation  Act* 
was  elaborately  reviewed,  both  from  economical  and  himianitarian 
points  of  view. 

v.— Art. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  read  a  Paper  on  *'  How  can  Street 
Architecture  be  best  improved  with  due  regard  to  Economy  ? '  He 
urged  the  use  of  concrete,  by  which  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  building 
could  be  effected,  which  should  be  applied  to  the  dceocstion  of  the 
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outside  of  Btreet  houses.  Mr.  Statham^s  views  were  on  the  whole  sup- 
ported in  the  discussion  which  followed,  but  some  details  were  criticised. 
Mr.  P.  G.  Skipwith  read  a  Paper  on  '  Some  neglected  Principles  of 
Decorative  Art,'  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity  of  artistic  truth  in 
decoration,  furniture,  &c.  A  Paper  was  read  by  Dr.  John  Hullah,  on 
'  How  can  a  sound  Elnowledge  of  Music  be  best  and  most  generally 
disseminated  ?  '  A  very  large  and  attentive  audience  was  present,  and 
a  good  discussion  took  place,  in  which  the  reader's  views  were  warmly 
supported  by  the  speakers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bell,  the  Rector  of  Cheltenham, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone,  and  can'ied  nem,  con. :  *  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion  should  suggest  to  the  Government  the  desirability  of  promoting  the 
scientific  teaching  of  music  in  elementary  schools.*  Mr.  George  God- 
win, F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Desirability  of  obtaining  a  National 
Theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by  prevailing  Popular  Taste,'  reading 
at  the  same  time  letters  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin.  Professor  Armstrong  read  a  Paper  on  '  Dramatic  Re- 
form.' A  discussion  ensued  in  which  all  the  speakers  supported  the 
propositions  for  reform  contained  in  the  two  Papers.  A  Paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone  on  *  The  Mission  of  fiie  Undraped  Figure  in 
Art.'  Mr.  Rathbone  referred  to  the  agitation  in  Liverpool  about  the 
exhibition  of  a  well-known  picture,  and  warmly  protested  against  the 
opposition  that  had  been  raised  to  it,  at  the  same  time  discussing  the 
principles  which ,  should  govern  the  production  and  exhibition  of  such 
pictures.  Complete  unanimity  of  opinion  again  prevailed  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  J.  C.  Horsfall  and  Colonel  Blair  read  Papers  on  the 
subject,  *  By  what  means  can  good  Examples  of  Art  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  Population  of  small  Towns  and  Villages.'  The  first 
reader  advocated  the  formation  of  small  art  museums  with  explanatory 
papers  and  lectures  on  art  subjects  and  good  music,  to  which  the 
working  classes  should  be  invited ;  and  especially  advocated  the  opening 
of  all  art  galleries  and  museums  on  Sundays.  Colonel  Blair  urged  the 
establishment  in  Cheltenham  of  an  Art  Society.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  and  in  which  several  clergymen  and  others  took  part,  a 
thorough  agreement  with  the  objects  of  the  Papers  was  expressed 
throughout.  Mr.  Tito  Pagliardini  read  a  Paper  on  '  The  desirable- 
ness and  possibility  of  attaching  a  Rural  Scholastic  Museum  to  every 
village  Board  School.'  The  President  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Paper 
would  be  printed,  and  a  short  discussion  followed.  Mr.  H.  P.  Mac- 
Carthy  read  a  Paper  on  *  Sculpture,'  and  Dr.  Phen6  one  en  '  The 
Humanising  and  Refining  Influence  of  Art.'  In  the  discussion  the 
relation  of  sculpture  to  architecture  and  the  causes  of  its  alleged  decline 
were  debated.  Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Place  of 
Jewellery  in  Art,'  and  was  followed  by  an  address  from  Mr.  Gambler 
Parry,  which  was  warmly  received  by  the  audience.  The  meetings  of 
the  Section  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  lively  and 
interesting,  but  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  opposition  to 
the  views  advanced  by  the  readers  of  Pap^ 
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